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SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS 

AND     II  lb    WORKS. 
I. 

Among  the  distinguished  characters  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, who  exercised  great  influence  upon  the  profes- 
sion or  vocation  to  which  their  abiUties  led  them,  we 
may  class  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  It  is  sufficient 
for  the  term  of  a  man's  life  and  the  natural  powers 
of  his  mind,  that,  in  whatever  direction  his  capacity 
may  develope  itself,  he  should  continue,  in  order  to 
excel,  to  cultivate  the  object  to  which  his  capacity 
tends,  so  as  to  make  such  object  individual,  and  his 
own.  Painting  is,  and  has  been,  from  the  early  days 
of  the  world,  one  of  the  great  arts  of  life ;  and  to 
that  department  of  it,  which  is  occupied  in  the  deli- 
neation of  portraits,  Reynolds  was  throughout  his 
life  most  chiefly  and  successfully  devoted. 

The  legends  of  antiquity  tell  us  that  portrait- 
painting  took  its  rise  in  very  old  times  in  the  city  of 
Corinth,  in  Greece,  from  the  circumstance  of  a  young 
woman  tracing  the  profile  of  her  lover  by  his  shadow 
cast  upon  the  wall  by  a  lamp.  This  was  to  serve  as 
a  memento  during  a  separation,  which  the  dread  con- 
cerns of  war  were  about  to  inflict  upon  them  : — and 
in  this  dwells  one  of  the  great  charms  and  incentives 
to  this  species  of  painting, — a  charm  which  incites 
and  enchains  the  mind  with  the  desire  to  possess,  in 
spite  of  time,  of  absence,  space,  and  death,  such  a 
means  of  calling  up  the  features,  looks,  and  expression 
of  those  whom  we  have  loved  and  lost  on  earth,  that 
they  may  seem  to  be  constantly  wjth  us  in  this  world, 
as  we  trust  they  will  be  eternally  in  the  next.  What- 
ever may  be  t^e  merits  and  excellencies  of  all  other 
species  of  painting,  whether  they  be  of  a  mental  or 
mechanical  kind,  they  caqnot  in  this  one  quality  com- 
pete with  the  tracing  of  portraits  j  for  the  latter 
ministers  to  the  best  and  holiest  of  human  propensi- 
ties, and  excellence  in  this  ministration  is  naturally 
and  deservedly  rewarded.  That  the  painting  of  por- 
traits is,  and  has  been,  liberally  rewarded,  as  condu- 
cing to  gratify  pride  and  vanity,  cannot  be  denied  : 
but  we  do  not  refuse  the  good  because  sullied  with 
evil ;  and  we  dq  not  refuse  due  honour  to  Sir  Joshua, 
though,  as  Northcote  remarks,  he  thought  it  his 
duty  "to  discover  only  the  perfections  of  those  whom 
he  represented." 

The  general  tenor  of  the  foregoing  sentiments  has 
been  long  ago  confirmed  by  the  pen  of  Johnson,  who 
speaks  of  this  department  of  the  art  as  being  "  em- 
ployed in  diffusing  friendship,  in  renewing  tenderness, 
in  quickening  the  affections  of  the  absent,  and  con- 
tinuing the  presence  of  the  dead."  The  exercise  of 
of  this  art,  he  goes  on  to  observe,  every  man 
desires  "  for  the  sake  of  those  whom  he  loves,  and 
by  whom  he  hopes  to  be  remembered.  This  use  of 
the  art  is  a  natural  and  reasonable  consequence  of 
affection  :  and  though,  like  all  other  human  actions, 
it  is  often  complicated  with  pride,  yet  even  such  pride 
is  more  laudable  than  that  by  which  palaces  are 
covered  with  pictures,  that,  however  excellent,  neither 
imply  the  owner's  virtue,  nox  excite  it." 

The  subject  of  this  paper  was  born  at  Plympton, 
in  Devonshire,  in  1723,  and  was  one  of  a  large 
family.  His  father  was  a  clergyman  and  master  of 
the  grammar  school  of  the  place.  He  has  been 
accused  of  neglecting  the  education  of  his  son  ;  but 
if  young  Reynolds'  attention  was  not  driven  to  the 
acquirement  of  literature  in  the  ordinary  course,  it 
was  owing  to  his  strong  natural  predilection  for 
sketching,  principally,  the  human  features.  His  con- 
sequent neglect  of  the  pursuits,  which  education  im- 
poses on  the  young,  was  a  source  of  much  rebuke 
from  his  sire: — poetry,  painting,  and  the  fine  arts^ 


generally  having  been  found  to  bring  their  incipient 
professors  into  much  trouble,  for  neglecting,  in  the 
judgment  of  their  older  and  wiser  friends,  better  and 
more  substantial  interests.  Some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished poets  have  been  in  early  life  educated  with 
a  view  to  the  law  :  Reynolds  was  destined  to  the  prac- 
tice of  physic.  But  having  a  natural  tendency  to 
limning,  he  could  not  nor  did  he  attempt  to  restrain 
the  impulses  of  nature.  Hence  he  was  deficient  in 
the  routine  of  scholastic  learning  ;  but,  though  he 
believed  that  genius  and  capacity  were  identical,  and 
that  he  possessed  these  in  reference  to  the  arts,  he 
did  not  fall  into  the  seductive  fallacy,  which  some- 
times leads  genius  astray,  namely,  that  fits  of  inspira- 
tion beget  skill,  and  thereby  relieve  the  possessor 
from  earnest  and  assiduous  toil. 

From  his  earliest  years,  therefore,  till  he  was  about 
nineteen  years  of  age,  his  time  was  chiefly  taken  up 
in  copying  such  pictures  and  prints  as  came  within  his 
reach  5  in  taking  likenesses  of  his  friends  and  rela- 
tions }  and  in  perusing  all  such  books  as  fell  in  his 
way,  which  treated  of  painting  and  perspective.  Some 
of  his  performances  at  length  struck  the  attention 
of  his  father,  who,  thereupon,  by  the  advice  of  his 
friends,  sent  Joshua  to  London,  where  he  began  his 
professional  studies  under  Hudson,  the  most  cele- 
brated portrait-painter  of  the  day,  on  the  18th  of 
October,  1741,  which  day  is  the  festival  of  St.  Luke, 
the  reputed  patron  of  painters. 

In  the  practice  of  portrait-painting,  it  has  been 
wisely  and  acutely  observed  by  those  who  are  com- 
petent judges  of  the  merit  of  it,  that  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  judgment,  to  give  merely  an  exact  and 
mathematical  likeness  of  an  individual,  if  there  be  not 
imparted  to  the  picture  an  expression  which  shall 
arouse  in  the  beholder's  mind  such  an  idea  of  vital 
warmth,  as  we  should  entertain  if  we  actually  beheld  the 
living  prototype  of  the  portrait.  In  this,  we  are  told 
Hudson,  the  preceptor  of  Reynolds,  was  essentially  de- 
ficient ;  though  otherwise  a  distinguished  and  accurate 
maker  of  portraits  :  whereas,  Reynolds,  by  connecting 
the  latter  excellence  with  the  former,  rose,  on  this 
ground,  to  the  very  top  of  his  profession.  He  remained 
with  Hudson  about  three  years,  and  then  returned  into 
Devonshire;  the  separation  having  probably  taken 
place,  in  consequence  of  Reynolds  pursuing  a  style 
of  painting  very  much  out  of  the  ordinary  beat.  The 
event,  which  led  to  their  parting  was  Reynolds's 
painting  the  portrait  of  an  old  servant-woman  of 
Hudson's.  This  picture  astonished  his  master,  and 
obtained  unbounded  applause  in  the  Gallery. 

Having  acquired  the  friendship  and  patronage  of 
several  distinguished  persons,  Reynolds  soon  after 
returned  to  London,  and  lived  for  a  while  in  St. 
Martin's  Lane,  which  was  then  the  favourite  residence 
of  artists,  and  where  something  like  an  Academy  was 
established. 

As  most  of  those,  which  are  esteemed  to  be  the 
best  productions  of  the  best  painters  of  the  middle 
ages,  are  congregated  at  Romej  and  as  Rome  has,  in 
consequence,  been  held  to  be  the  finishing  academy  of 
artists ;  it  was  only  a  natural  desire  in  Reynolds 
about  this  time  to  visit  the  city  of  the  Seven  Hills. 
In  the  year  1749,  after  voyaging  about  with  Commo- 
dore Keppel  up  the  ^Mediterranean,  he  landed  at 
Leghorn,  and  proceeded  direct  to  Rome. 

It  is  a  most  interesting  and  astonishing  circum- 
stance in  the  history  and  profession  of  painting,  that 
Reynolds,  and  many  other  distinguished  painters, 
when  at  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  viewing,  studying, 
and  imbibing  the  principles  of  the  great  masters, 
should  have  felt  but  little  impression  from  them  at 
the  early  contemplation  of  their  performances.     To 
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describe  the  feelings  of  Sir  Joshua,  as  he  has  inge- 
nnonsly  developed  them,  would  be  to  pourtray  the 
feelings  of  many  other  professed  admirers  of  the  fine 
arts,  leaving  their  ingenuousness  out  of  the  question. 
The  keeper  of  the  Vatican  told  Reynolds  that  many 
visitors  at  Rome,  who  went  to  see  the  paintings,  and 
Raphael's  in  particular,  would  ask,  when  they  had 
seen  the  whole  collection,  where  the  performances 
of  Raphael  were  to  be  found  ? — and  would  not  be- 
lieve, that  they  had  already  passed  through  the  rooms 
where  they  were  kept.  When  Reynolds  found  that 
others,  even  the  greatest  of  painters,  had  stood  in  the 
like  case  with  himself,  in  not  all  at  once  admiring 
and  appreciating  the  merits  of  Raphael,  he  felt  com- 
forted ;  and  solaced  himself  with  the  just  and  wise  re- 
flection, that  he  himself  was  then  in  the  midst  of 
works  executed  upon  principles,  with  which  he  was  at 
first  totally  unacquainted  3  that  he  had  come  from  a 
country  where  the  arts  were  then  in  a  low  state  j 
that  the  name  of  Raphael,  and  his  admirable  paintings, 
did  not  owe  their  reputation  to  the  ignorance  and 
prejudice  of  mankind:  consequently  that  he  himself 
had  come  to  the  Roman  School,  not  to  congratulate 
himself  on  his  own  acquirements,  but  to  relearn  the 
principles  of  his  art.  In  a  short  time,  he  tells  us,  a 
new  taste  and  perception  dawned  upon  him;  that, 
instead  of  admiring  stiff  and  extravagant  attitudes,  he 
began  to  feel  the  sober  dignity  and  majestic  simplicity 
of  the  illustrious  Italian  to  be  more  congenial  with 
the  feelings  of  his  own  soul.  Before  he  left  Rome, 
therefore,  he  became  one  of  the  daily  worshippers  of 
these  models  of  excellence  in  the  art.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  remarks,  that  many  visitors  at  Rome,  who 
had  no  taste  or  feeling  for  the  art,  made  pretensions 
to  instantaneous  raptures  at  the  sight  of  Raphael's 
works. 

The  whole  character  and  conduct  of  Reynolds  in 
life  was  marked  by  urbanity  and  courtliness.  His 
behaviour,  when  thrown  into  the  way  of  pretenders 
to  the  art  of  painting,  is  happily  sketched  by  Gold- 
smith at  the  conclusion  of  his  "Retaliation."  The 
deafness  of  Sir  Joshua,  there  alluded  to,  was  brought 
on  by  a  dangerous  illness,  which  he  suffered  at 
Rome. 

To  coxcombs  averse,  yet  most  civilly  steering ; 
When  they  judged  without  skill,  he  was  still  hai'd  of 

hearing : 
When  they  talked  of  their  Raphaels,  Corregios,  and  stuff. 
He  shifted  his  trumpet,  and  only  took  snuff. 

The  reader  will  gain  some  idea  of  the  taste  and 
genius  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  from  the  frontispiece 
to  the  present  number.  "The  Infant  Academy  "  is  a 
happy  example  of  our  artist's  power  in  grouping  and 
designing  children,  and  in  pourtraying  the  innocence 
of  youth  and  childhood.  By  the  will  of  Sir  Joshua, 
the  second  choice  was  given  to  Lord  Palmerstori,  of 
any  picture  of  his  (Sir  Joshua's)  own  painting  ;  and 
his  lordship  chose  "The  Infant  Academy,"  which  has 
been  made  known  to  the  world  through  the  engraving 
by  Hayward. 
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The  wise  man,  says  the  Bible,  walks  with  God ; 
Surveys,  far  on,  the  endless  line  of  life ; 
Values  his  soul,  thinks  of  eternity. 
Both  worlds  considers,  and  provides  for  both : 
With  reason's  eye  his  passions  guards ;  abstains 
From  evil ;  lives  on  hope,  on  hope,  the  fruit 
Of  faith ;  looks  upward,  purifies  his  soul, 
Expands  his  wings,  and  mounts,  into  the  sky ; 
Passes  the  Sun,  and  gains  his  Father's  house. 
And  drinks  with  angels  from  the  fount  of  bliss. 

Pollok's  Course  0/  Time. 


1.  Golden  Number      . 

2.  Epact 

3.  Solar  Cycle     . 

4.  Sunday  Letters  . 

5.  Roman  Indictiou     . 

6.  Number  of  Direction 

7.  Julian  Period 


17 
26 
I 
E  ^c  D 
13 
29 
6553 


The  following  article  is  supplementary  to  an  article 
entitled,  "  What  is  an  Almanac  ?"  p.  150,  Vol.  XV., 
of  this  work.  The  terms  used  at  the  head  of  this 
paper,  are  usually  denominated  the  Chronologtcaic 
AND  Common  Notes  of  the  Almanac  or  Calendar. 

The  Calendar  is  an  adjustment  of  time,  accord- 
ing to  rule,  for  the  use  of  society.  The  term 
"Calendar"  is  derived  from  an  old  classic  word 
implying  to  call,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
Pontifex  Maximus,  the  head  of  the  ancient  Roman 
priests,  proclaiming,  on  the  first  day  of  the  month, 
the  date  of  the  appearance  of' the  new  moon,  and  the 
festivals  to  be  observed  throughout  the  month. 

In  the  early  stages  of  society,  the  progress  of  time 
was  estimated  by  the  courses  of  the  sun  and  moon  j 
the  former  marking  out  years,  seasons,  and  days; 
and  the  latter,  months  and  weeks. 

But,  as  we  observed  in  the  former  paper,  of  the 
several  divisions  of  time,  it  has  been  most  difficult  to 
determine  with  accuracy,  the  month  and  the  year; 
since  the  revolution  of  neither  the  sun  nor  the  moon 
is  completed  in  an  exact  number  of  days.  To  re- 
concile the  revolutions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  with 
the  common  account  of  time,  and  to  make  th'-m 
agree  with  each  other,  was  the  objeet  held  in  view 
upon  reforming  the  Calendar  on  the  following  re- 
markable occasions  : — 

i.  Julius  Caesar,  being  convinced  by  the  Greek 
astronomer,  Sosigenes,  that  the  year  then  employed 
was  too  short,  and  that  it  could  never  be  properly 
settled  but  by  referring  it  to  the  (apparent)  annual 
revolution  of  the  sun,  and  finding  that  about  ninety 
days  had  been  lost  by  the  old  reckoning,  made  the 
first  Julian  year  to  consist  of  4-14  days,  which  was  in 
consequence  called  the  "year  of  confusion."  This 
year  was  thus  made  to  terminate  at  the  proper 
season.  The  following  years,  with  the  months,  were 
then  adjusted  nearly  as  they  are  at  present  ;  and,  as 
the  year  was  from  that  time  made  to  consist  of  3fi5^ 
days,  a  day  was  inserted  every  fourth  year,  between 
the  6th  and  5th  of  the  Calends  of  March,  (which 
days  answer  to  the  24th  and  25th  of  February)  ;  so 
that,  the  6th  day  of  the  Calends  of  March  being  re- 
peated, there  were  accounted  to  be  two  sixth-days  of 
the  Calends  of  March,  and  the  day  thus  inserted  was 
named  bissextus  dies,  or  the  double-sixth  day;  whence 
we  call  Leap-year,  in  which  this  addition  is  made. 
Bissextile. 

ii.  But,  as  the  year  does  not  consist  of  quite  365J- 
days,  it  was  found,  in  the  sixteenth  century  after  the 
birth  of  Christ,  that  the  course  of  the  civil  year  was 
ten  days  in  advance  of  the  course  of  the  sun.  The 
calendar  was,  therefore,  again  corrected  by  Pope 
Gregory  the  Thirteenth,  A.  D.  1582.  This,  which  is 
called  the  new  style,  was  adopted  in  England,  a.  d. 
1752,  as  noticed  in  our  former  paper.  The  regu- 
lations assumed  in  this  second  reformation  of  the 
Calendar,  are  such  as,  reckoning  from  the  sixteenth 
century,  will  make  the  civil  year  and  the  course  of 
the  sun  to  differ  after  the  lapse  of  4000  years,  only 
to  the  amount  of  one  day  ! 

The  Notes  given  at  the  head  of  this  article,  were 
the  elements  employed  in  the  correction  of  the  Calen- 
dar }  and  these  we  proceed  briefly  to  explain. 
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BtEST  Solitude !  when  life's  gay  hours  arc  past, 
Howe'er  wo  range,  in  thct  we  fix  at  last. 
Tossed  through  tempestuous  seas,  the  voyage  over, 
Pale,  we  look  back,  and  bless  thy  friendly  shore ; 
Our  own  strict  judges,  our  past  lives  we  scan. 
And  aak  if  virtue  has  enlivrged  the  span : 
If  bright  the  prospect,  we  the  grave  defy, 
Trust  future  ages,  and  contented  die. 


1.  The  Golden  Numbfr  is  the  number  which  any 
given  year  holds  in  the  Lunar  Cycle,  which  is  a  period 
of  nineteen  years,  at  the  lapse  of  which  the  new 
moons  take  place  on  the  same  days  of  the  same 
months  respectively  as  at  the  commencement  of  the 
cycle.  Therefore,  while  the  sun  performs  its  annual  j 
course  nineteen  times,  those  of  the  moon  amount  to 
235.  The  importance  of  this  discovery  in  the  regu- 
lation of  time  was  held  to  be  so  great,  that  the  rule  j 
for  ascertaining  the  number  of  the  year  in  the  Lutiar 
Cycle  was  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold  on  a  tablet,  set  up 
in  the  market-place  of  Athens,  in  Greece.  Hence,  the 
term  Golden  number.  The  rule  is  given  in  the 
Calendar  which  prefaces  the  Church  service. 

2.  The    Epact  is   the  number   of  days  over  and 
above  all  the  complete  courses  of  the  moon,  ior  any 
number  of  years,   in  any  part  of   the  Lunar   Cycle.  { 
Hence,  it  is  the  moon's  age  at  the  beginning  of  any  \ 
year ;  that  is,  the  number  of  days  which  have  elapsed  i 
since  the  last  new  moon  in  the  preceding  year.  i 

3.  The  Solar  Cycle  is  a  period  of  twenty-eight  j 
years,  which,  owing  to  leap-year,  must  necessarily  j 
pass  round  before  the  days  of  the  month  can  i*eturn  ' 
respectively  to  the  same  days  of  the  week  as  at  the  j 
commencement  of  the  cycle.  j 

4.  The  Dominical  or  Sunday  Letter  is  one  of  ) 
the  first  seven  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  which  letters 
are  used  to  denote  respectively  the  days  of  the  week, 
and  one  of  which  letters  must  of  course  fall  to  the 
Sunday  throughout  the  year.  But,  owing  to  leap- 
year,  their  order  is  every  fourth  year  disturbed ;  so 
that  the  Solar  Cycle  must  pass  round  before  the  let- 
ters can  fall  respectively  to  the  same  days  of  the 
week.  The  present  being  leap-year,  there  are  two 
Sunday  letters ;  the  left-hand  letter  is  used  till  the 
end  of  February,  and  the  other  till  the  end  of  the 
year. 

5.  Roman  Indiction  was  a  period  of  fifteen 
years  appointed  by  the  Emperor  Constantine,  a.d. 
312,  for  the  payment  of  certain  taxes  from  the  sub- 
jects of  the  empire. 

6.  The  Number  of  Direction.  It  having  been 
decided  by  an  assembly  of  Christian  bishops  at  the 
Council  of  Nice,  in  Asia,  a.  d.  325,  that  Easter  Day 
is  always  "  the  first  Sunday  after  the  Full  Moon  which 
happens  upon,  or  next  after,  the  21st  of  March,"  it 
follows  that  Easter  Day  cannot  take  place  earlier  than 
the  22nd  of  March,  or  later  than  the  25th  of  April  ; 
so  that  from  one  date  to  the  other  (both  inclusive) 
are  thirty-five  days.  The  number  of  direction  is  that 
day  of  the  thirty-five,  on  which  Easter- Sunday  falls. 

7.  The  Julian  Period  consists  of  7980  years; 
which  is  produced  by  the  multiplication  into  each 
other  of  the  Solar  Cycle,  the  Lunar  Cycle,  and  the 
Roman  Indiction  (28  X  19  X  15  =7680).  This 
period  is  reckoned  from  709  years  before  the  creation 
of  the  world,  when  the  three  cycles  are  supposed  to 
commence  together ;  which  circumstance  cannot  take 
place  again  until  the  lapse  of  the  entire  period,  a.  d. 
3267. 

The  Roman  Indiction  and  the  Julian  Period  are  not 
now  of  practical  use  in  the  Calendar  ;  but  the  other 
observations  will  serve  to  assist  those  who  wish  to 
understand  the  Calendar,  which  is  prefixed  to  the 
Church  service,  in  the  Prayer-book. 


THE  DUCHY  OF  SAXE-COBURG  GOTHA. 

CoBURG  is  a  country  which  has  been  as  yet  little 
visited  by  travellers,  because  it  does  not  lie  in  the 
course  of  the  great  roads ;  but  the  fine  scenery,  the 
unsophisticated  and  original  old  German  tone  of 
manners,  the  economical  mode  of  living,  and  the 
celebrity  of  its  reigning  family,  will  probably  gradu- 
ally attract  many  strangers. 

The  ducal  house  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  is  of  the 
Lutheran  religion.  The  reigning  duke  is  Ernest, 
born  January  2,  1784,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
December  9,  1806.  He  was  married,  first  to  Louisa, 
princess  of  Saxe-Gotha,  from  whom  he  was  separated 
in  1826,  and  who  died  in  1832,  and  secondly,  in  1832, 
to  Maria,  daughter  of  the  late  Duke  Alexander  of 
Wiirtemberg.  He  has  two  sons,  Ernest,  the  heir  ap- 
parent, born  June  21,  1818,  and  Albert*,  born  the 
succeeding  year.  Of  his  two  sisters,  Julia,  married 
to  Prince  Constantine  of  Russia,  from  whom  she  was 
divorced  in  1820,  is  dead;  the  other  is  Victoria, 
duclicss  of  Kent,  born  August  17,  1786  :  he  has  also 
two  brothers,  Ferdinand,  born  1785,  and  Leopold, 
king  of  the  Belgians,  born  1790.  The  former  has 
three  sons  and  one  daughter;  the  eUlcst  son,  Ferdi- 
nand, is  married  to  Donna  Maria,  queen  of  Portugal. 

The  following  is  a  view  of  the  provinces  of  the 
duchy  and  of  their  population : — 

Area  in  Geo.     Popula-  Market      Vil- 

Sq.  Miles,      tion,  1832.  Towns.  Towns,      lagcs.         llimw's. 

Principahtyl     g.59  ^         ...  4...     4    ...    271  ...     6,700 

ofCoburgJ  ' 

^'ifGotha^l  ^^■"'  -     ^^'^^^  •••  ^  ••     ^''-  ■■•  ^^^  ■■■   ''"'^"^ 


37' 


130,231 


lOi  ...  429 


23,960 


According  to  the  latest  census,  the  entire  population 
amounts  to  131,861, 

The  principal  towns  are,  Gotha  (13,006  inhabit- 
ants), and  Coburg  (9067).  With  the  exception  of 
the  Jews,  all  the  inhabitants  are  Germans,  and  all 
are  Lutherans,  except  2000  Catholics  and  1000  Jews. 

In  this  duchy,  there  are  three  gymnasiums  and 
classical  schools,  one  academical  gymnasium,  two 
seminaries  for  schoolmasters,  one  ladies'  school  (at 
Coburg),  thirty-five  town  schools,  and  300  village 
schools.  The  revenue  is  1,100,000  florins.  The 
public  debt  amounts  to  3,000,000  florins.  The  con- 
tingent to  the  army  of  the  confederacy  is  1366  men. 

The  government  is  a  constitutional  monarchy  :  the 
representatives  form  one  chamber  only.  Gotha,  how- 
ever, has  still  its  old  diet  (three  classes  in  one  cham- 
ber). The  qualification  to  vote  for  a  deputy  of  the 
nobles  is  constituted  by  the  possession  of  a  scignorial 
estiite  {Riltergut) .  For  the  deputies  of  towns,  every 
citizen  is  entitled  to  vote  who  has  never  been  a  bank- 
rupt, and  who  has  not  been  punished  for  transgres- 
sion of  the  laws. 

In  the  villages,  the  householders  form  the  constitu- 
ency. The  deputies  must  be  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, citizens  of  the  state,  thirty  years  of  age,  and 
men  of  unblemished  reputation.  Those  of  the  towns 
and  villages  must  have  either  an  estate  free  from  in- 
cumbrances, worth  5000  florins,  or  an  annual  income 
of  400  florins.  Officers  of  the  government  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  superintend  the  election  of  the 
knights  and  of  the  citizens  :  in  the  villages,  the  elec- 
tions are  superintended  by  the  ordinary  officials. 

The  ministry  is  composed  of  one  minister  of  stale, 
and  of  three  privy-councillors. 

The  highest  court  of  justice  is  the  supreme  court 
of  appeal;  the  lower  courts  are  the  colleges  of  justice 
at  Coburg  and  Gotha ;    and  finally,  throughout  the 

*  The  husband-elect  of  our  gracious  isovereiBU  Queea  Victona. 
Ed.  Sat.  Mu£- 
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country,  justice  is  administered  by  bailiffs,  magi- 
strates, and  patrimonial  judges. 

The  chief  officers  of  the  court  are,  a  first  marshal 
of  the  court,  and  a  grand  equerry. 

The  present  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  was  for- 
merly Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Saalfeld,  but,  in 
1826,  he  ceded  the  latter,  and  obtained  the  duchy  of 
Gotha,  with  exception  of  the  lordship  of  Kranichfeld, 
After  this  change  of  territory,  one  of  the  first  acts  of 
his  government  was  the  creation  of  a  privy- council, 
consisting  of  the  officers  of  government  both  in 
Coburg  and  Gotha.  A  decree  of  October  30,  1828, 
established  in  each  duchy  a  separate  college  of  justice, 
which  takes  cognizance  of  matrimonial  matters,  for- 
merly falling  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  consistorial 
court.  Each  duchy  has  its  own  system  of  internal 
administration,  taxation,  and  excise.  On  the  other 
hand,  for  both  Coburg  and  Gotha,  there  is  only  one 
high  consistorial  court  for  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  for 
public  instruction,  and  only  one  war-office.  Accord- 
ing to  the  new  regulations,  the  fees  which  were  for- 
merly claimed  by  the  officials,  are  now  the  property 
of  the  state.  In  1830,  a  journal  was  established  for 
the  more  prompt  promulgation  of  laws  and  edicts. 
On  the  1st  of  July,  1829,  the  army  was  reorganized, 
so  that  the  soldiers  of  both  duchies  (1366  in  number) 
were  made  to  form  one  infantry  regiment  of  the  line, 
divided  into  two  battalions. 

The  funds  for  the  preservation  and  increase  of  the 
books,  pictures,  and  coins,  at  Gotha,  have  been  lately 
enlarged.  The  government  has  particularly  distin- 
guished itself  in  encouraging  trade  and  commerce. 
Monopolies  were  abolished  in  Coburg,  so  early  as 
1812  J  in  Gotha,  in  1829.  Exhibitions  of  home  pro- 
ducts and  trade  schools  have  been  established )  and 
all  impediments  to  commerce  have  been  removed. 

The  French  revolution  of  1830,  produced  a  tempo- 
rary sensation  in  Coburg  and  Gotha,  which  led  to  no 
important  results.  But  in  the  distant  principality  of 
Lichtenberg,  which  had  been  ceded  to  the  duke  by 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1816,  its  effects  were  such 
as  not  only  to  disquiet  the  inhabitants,  but  also  to 
weaken  the  moral  force  of  the  government.  Awakened 


by  these  circumstances  to  a  sense  of  the  difficulty  of 
governing  a  separate  territory,  inhabited  by  a  restless 
population,  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  has  since 
sold  the  principality  of  Lichtenberg  to  the  King  of 
Prussia. 

In  this  duchy  no  preference  is  given  to  birth  in 
electing  officers  of  state.  Difference  of  religion  does 
not  affect  the  equal  enjoyment  of  political  rights. 
Every  citizen  is  bound  to  serve  for  a  certain  period 
in  the  army,  should  he  be- chosen  by  lot,  or  to  find  a 
substitute.  No  citizen  can  remain  in  arrest  for  the 
space  of  twenty-four  hours  without  being  informed  of 
the  cause  of  his  apprehension. 

The  territories  of  the  Duke  of  Gotha  lie  in  Thurin- 
gia ;  they  are  extremely  fertile,  well  cultivated,  and 
thickly  populated.  Agriculture  is  theirprincipal  source 
of  prosperity.  The  northern  districts  are  plains,  in- 
tersected by  chains  of  hills  ;  the  south  is  mountainous 
and  woody. 

The  principal  products  are  corn,  potatoes,  carrots, 
and  other  vegetables,  flax,  poppies,  aniseed,  woad, 
and  an  immense  quantity  of  wood,  which  is  the  staple 
article.  A  few  hops  are  grown  ;  there  is  not  much 
fruit,  and  the  wine  is  only  made  for  vinegar.  There 
are  plenty  of  pigs  arid  poultry,  but  the  horses  are  of 
an  inferior  breed.  The  country  contains  mines  of 
iron,  manganese,  coal,  and  slate.  There  are  nume- 
rous worsted-spinners  and  linen-weavers,  particularly 
in  the  hilly  districts.  There  are  also  woollen  and 
cotton  manufactories,  but  they  are  not  very  numerous. 
Other  articles  of  manufacture  are  iron-ware,  wire, 
copper  goods,  stockings,  tobacco,  glue,  leather,  and 
soap.  There  are  five  paper-mills,  three  porcelain, 
and  three  hardware  manufactories. 

The  exports  are  corn,  wood,  wool,  woad,  manga- 
nese, pitch,  potash,  bilberries,  coriander- seeds,  aniseed, 
butter,  linen,  iron  goods,  sausages,  and  livers  of 
geese, 

Coburg,  the  capital  of  the  principality  of  Coburg, 
and  formerly  the  residence  of  the  duke,  is  situated 
in  a  delightful  country;  it  contains  more  than  800 
houses,  and  about  9000  inhabitants.  One  of  the 
most  prominent  public   buildings   is    the  palace  of 
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Ehrenburg,  in  which  the  present  duke  has  made  large 
improvements.  It  now  contains  a  library,  a  cabinet 
of  natural  history,  of  medals  and  prints,  and  an  ar- 
moury. In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  is  the 
castle  of  Coburg,  which  contains  a  workhouse  and  a 
house  of  correction.  In  the  town  itself  is  a  gymna- 
sium, supplied  with  a  library,  with  specimens  of 
natural  history,  and  medals.  There  are  a  senate 
house,  an  orphan  asylum,  a  casino,  an  armoury,  and 
a  government  house,  built  in  an  Italian  style  of  archi- 
tecture. Amongst  the  curiosities  of  the  place  are 
Luther's  room,  which  contains  some  beautiful  wood- 
work, and  the  alabaster  monument  of  Duke  John 
Frederic,  in  the  church  of  St.  Maurice.  The  principal 
places  of  amusement  are  the  theatre,  the  casino,  the 
redoute,  and  the  musical  club.  In  the  neighbourhood 
are  the  beautiful  old  and  new  walks,  the  ruins  of  the 
castles  of  Callenberg  and  Lauterburg,  and  the  lovely 
seat  of  the  duke,  the  Rosenau. 

Gotha,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Gotha,  and  also 
a  residence  of  the  present  duke,  contains  about  1300 
houses,  and  13,000  inhabitants.  The  palace  of  Fried- 
enstein  contains  a  very  good  library,  a  collection  of 
coins,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  a  Chinese  cabinet, 
a  picture  gallery,  and  remarkable  collections  made  by 
the  late  duke, — the  Whole  fdfming  a  treasure  of  litera- 
ture and  art,  such  as  few  moderate  towns  can  boast 
of.  In  1824,  the  museum,  which  was  given  to  the 
country  by  the  late  duke,  Frederic,  was  opened.  The 
ducal  libraries  contain  150,000  volumes.  The  walls 
and  fortifications  of  the  town  have  been  changed  into 
ornamental  walks.  Near  the  town  is  the  observatory 
on  the  Seeberg,  1189  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
In  the  neighbourhood,  too,  is  the  palace  of  Fried- 
reichsthal,  containing  some  valuable  monuments  of 
Italian  art,  and  the  orangery  and  park,  where  the 
Dukes  Ernest  and  Augustus  are  buried. 

The  chief  places  of  amusement  and  public  resort 
here,  are  the  theatre,  ball-rooms,  and  public  gardens. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Gotha  are  two  ducal  palaces, 
and  the  Moravian  colony  of  Neudietendorf. 

The  house  of  Saxe-Coburg  is  indisputably  the  most 
fortunate  of  all  the  existing  great  families  of  Europe. 
No  common  lot  has  attended  them  in  our  time,  and 
they  appear  destined  to  fill  a  remarkable  place  in 
modern  history.  The  reigning  duke  has  succeeded 
to  the  inheritance  of  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Gotha,  which 
he  enjoys  in  addition  to  his  original  sovereignty  of 
Coburg.  His  brother,  Leopold,  was  born  under  an 
extraordinary  star ;  he  first  married  the  heiress  to  the 
British  throne,  and  subsequently  a  daughter  of  the 
King  of  the  French ;  two  ladies  not  less  amiable  than 
elevated ;  and,  after  declining  the  throne  of  Greece, 
he  has  been  chosen  King  of  Belgium.  One  sister 
espoused  the  Archduke  Constantine  of  Russia,  and  thus 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  would  have  become 
Empress  of  all  the  Russias.  The  history  of  another 
sister,  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  is  too  well  known  to  re- 
quire comment ;  she  is  the  mother  of  the  Queen  of 
England.  Another  brother  has  married  one  of  the 
greatest  heiresses  of  the  Austrian  empire,  the  daughter 
of  the  Prince  of  Kohary,  and  occupies  the  high  post 
of  lieutenant  field-marshal,  in  the  service  of  the  em- 
peror. Finally,  a  nephew  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent  is 
the  reigning  King  of  Portugal.  An  impartial  review 
of  the  progress  of  this  distinguished  race  compels  us 
to  add  that  it  does  not  owe  its  success  to  unworthy 
intrigue  ;  its  members  bear  their  great  estate  with 
prudence,  with  good  sense,  and  with  moderation;  and 
their  domestic  qualities  form  an  antidote  to  the  venom 
which  generally  pursues  a  career  of  success. 

From  Germany;  the  Spirit  of  her  History,  Literature,  Social 
Condition,and  National  Economy,  8jc.     By  ])r.  Bisset  Hawkins. 


THE  LAND  OF  CONTRADICTIONS. 

There  is  .a  land  in  distant  soas 
Full  of  all  coiiirarictios. 
There  boasts  have  mallnrd's  bill  and  lop-s, 
Have  spurs  like  cocks,  like  hens  lay  eggs. 
There  parrots  walk  upon  tho  ground, 
And  grass  upon  the  trees  is  found  ; 
On  other  trees — another  wonder- 
Leaves  without  upper  side  or  under. 
There  pears  you'll  KCaree  with  hatchet  cut ; 
Stones  arc  outside  the  cherries  put ; 
Swans  are  not  white,  but  black  as  soot. 
There  neither  leaf,  nor  root,  nor  fruit, 
Will  any  Christian  palate  suit ; 
Unless'in  desperate  need  you'll  fill  ye 
With  root  of  fern  and  stallc  of  lily. 
There  missiles  to  far  distance  sent 
Come  whizzing  back  from  whence  tliey  went. 
There  a  voracious  ewe-sheep  crams 
Her  paulich  with  flesh  of  tender  lambs  5 
While,  stead  of  bread,  and  beef,  and  broth, 
^lesi  feast  on  many  a  roasted  moth. 
There  quadrupeds  go  on  tWo  feet^ 
And  yet  few  quadrupeds  so  fleel. 
Thel-e  birds,  although  they  cannot  fly, 
in  swiftness  witli  the  greyhound  vie. 
With  equal  wonder  you  may  see 
The  foxes  fly  from  tree  to  tree '; 
And  what  they  value  most,  so  wary, 
These  foxes  in  their  J)ockets  carry. 
There  courting  swains  their  i)assion  prove 
By  knocking  down  the  girls  they  love. 
There  every  servant  gets  his  place 
By  character  of  foul  disgrace ; 
There  vice  is  virtiie,  virtue  vice, 
And  all  that's  vile  is  voted  nice. 
The  sun,  when  you  to  face  him  turn  ye, 
From  right  to  left  performs  his  journey. 
The  north  winds  scorch,  but  when  the  breeze  is 
Full  from  the  south,  why  then  it  freezes. 
Now  of  what  place  can  such  strange  tales 
Be  told  with  truth  but  New  South  Wales  ? 


For  men  to  judge  of  their  condition  by  the  decrees  of  God 
which  are  hid  from  us,  and  not  by  his  word  which  is  near 
us  and  in  our  hearts,  is  as  if  a  man  wandering  in  the  wide 
sea,  in  a  dark  night  when  the  heaven  is  all  clouded  about, 
should  yet  resolve  to  steer  his  course  by  the  stars  which 
he  cannot  see,  but  only  guess  at,  and  neglect  the  compass, 
which  is  at  hand  and  would  afford  him  a  much  better  and 
more  certain  direction. — Tillotson. 


The  brave  only  know  how  to  forgive ;  it  is  the  most  refined 
and  generous  pitch  of  virtue  human  nature  can  arrive  at. 
Cowards  have  done  good  and  kind  actions,  cowards  have 
even  fought,  nay,  sometimes  even  conquered;  but  a  coward 
never  forgave:  it  is  not  in  his  nature;  the  power  of  doing 
it  Hows  only  from  a  strength  and  greatness  of  soul,  con- 
scious of  its  own  force  and  security,  and  above  the  little 
temptations  of  resenting  every  fruitless  attempt  to  interrupt 
its  happiness. Sterne. 


The  knowledge  we  acquire  in  this  world  I  am  apt  to  think 
extends  not  beyond  the  limits  of  this  life.  The  beatific 
vision  of  the  other  life  needs  not  the  help  of  this  dim  twi- 
light; but  be  that  as  it  will,  I  am  sure  the  principal  end 
why  we  are  to  get  knowledge  here,  is  to  make  use  of  it  for 
the  benefit  of  ourselves  and  others  in  this  world  ;  but  if  by 
gaining  it  we  destroy  our  health,  we  labour  for  a  thing  that 
will  be  useless  in  our  hands  ;  and  if  by  harrassing  our  bodies, 
(though  with  a  design  to  render  ourselves  more  useful,)  we 
deprive  ourselves  of  the  abilities  and  opportunities  of  doing 
that  good  we  might  have  done  wiih  a  meaner  talent,  which 
God  thought  sutticient  for  us,  by  having  denied  us  the 
strength  to  improve  it  to  that  pitch  which  men  of  stronger 
constitutions  can  attain  to,  we  rob  God  of  so  much  service, 
and  our  neighbour  of  all  that  help,  which,  in  a  state  of 
health,  with  moderate  knowledge,  we  might  have  been  able 
to  perform.  He  that  sinks  his  vessel  by  overloading  it, 
though  it  be  with  gold  and  silver,  and  precious  stones,  will 
give  his  owner  but  an  ill  account  of  his  voyage. — Lockh. 
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THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  MONTHS. 
I.  January. 

Tlien  came  old  January,  wrapped  well 

In  many  weeds  to  keep  the  cold  away; 

Yet  did  he  quake  and  quiver  like  to  queil ; 

And  blowe  his  nayles,  to  warm  them  it'  he  may: 

For  they  were  numbed  with  holding  all  the  day 

An  hatchet  keene,  with  which  he  fellad  wood, 

And  from  the  trees  did  lop  the  needlesse  spray.— SriiNSKR. 


This  month  derives  its  name  from  Janus,  a  deity 
represented  by  the  Romans  with  two  faces  looking  in 
opposite  directions,  and  typical  of  the  past  and  the 
future.  Janus  was  the  god  of  gates  and  avenues, 
and  held  a  key  in  one  hand,  and  a  rod  in  the  other, 
symbolical  of  his  opening  and  ruling  the  year.  This 
month  is  chosen  as  the  commencement  of  the  year, 
in  preference  to  March,  when  the  ancient  year  began, 
probably  because  the  lengthening  of  the  days  being 
the  chief  cause  of  the  return  of  Spring,  may  there- 
fore be  considered  in  reality  as  its  commencement. 
The  time  of  the  renewal  of  nature  varies  greatly  in 
diffei'ent  countries,  but  in  our  own  there  is  certainly 
less  appearance  of  such  a  change  in  the  month  of 
January  than  at  any  other  period  j  for  "  as  the  days 
begin  to  lengthen,  the  frost  begins  to  strengthen." 

The  weather  during  this  month  ia  frequently  clear, 
cold,  and  bright,  and  the  beautiful  effects  of  hoar- 
frost are  often  sufficient  to  give  animation  to  a  land- 
scape, which  would  otherwise  look  blank  and  dreary. 
Every  branch  and  spray  is  fringed  with  delicate  crys- 
tals, sparkling  in  the  sun's  rays  with  the  lustre  of 
diamonds  j  and  there  is  not  a  single  blade  of  grass, 
or  a  plant,  however  insignificant,  but  may  become, 
when  adorned  with  these  radiant  gems,  the  object  of 
our  highest  wonder  and  admiration.  The  very  weeds 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  pass  unnoticed,  or  to  tread 
beneath  our  feet. 

Now  shine 
Conspicuous,  and  in  bright  apparel  clad, 
And  fledged  with  icy  feathers,  nod  superb. 

All  those  effects  which  are  produced  by  the  transient 
morning  dew  of  summer,  are  now  exhibited,  and  still 
more  strikingly,  in  the  brilliant  hoar-frost ;  and  were 
it  not  that  the  constant  recurrence  of  the  wondrous 
scene  has  taught  us  to  look  on  it  with  some  degree  of 
indifference,  we  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  feelings 
of  admiration  and  delight.  In  the  remembrance  that 
Nature  is  but  a  name  for  an  effect. 
Whose  cause  is  God, 

such  a  scene  is  well  calculated  to  inspire  us  with  en- 
larged ideas  of  the  power  of  that  wonder-working 
Hand,  which,  whether  in  the  vast  or  in  the  minute,  is 
equally  faultless  in  performance,  inexhaustible  in 
resource,  infinite  in  variety,  and  unwearied  in  opera- 
tion. The  examination  of  a  blade  of  grass,  or  even 
of  a  spider's  web,  laden  with  this  frozen  dew,  will 
prove  how  inimitably  beautiful,  and  passing  human 
art  to  imitate,  are  the  least  of  the  works  of  God. 

The  beautiful  hoar-frost  is  nevertheless  only  one  of 
the  effects  of  the  absence  of  heat  during  this  season 
of  the  year.  As  the  cold  increases,  the  surfaces  of 
rivers  and  lakes  become  fixed,  and  converted  appa- 
rently into  floors  of  marble,  and  during  this  change 
the  water  expands,  and  in  its  solid  state  occupies  more 
space,  at  the  same  time  that  it  becomes  lighter  than 
before.  This  remarkable  circumstance  appears  at 
first  sight  to  contradict  the  general  law  of  the  expan- 
sion of  bodies  by  heat,  and  their  contraction  by  cold, 
that  is,  by  the  diminution  of  heat  j  but  the  difficulty  is 
lessened  by  considering  that  water  does  contract  by 
cold,  according  to  this  law,  within  a  certain  limit,  and 
that  having  reached  this  limit,  and  become  condensed 
in  the  greatest  degree  of  which  it  is  susceptible  by 


cold  alone,  a  re-arrangcmcnt  of  particles  takes  place, 
"  by  which  the  crystaUine  form  of  the  solid  which  is 
about  to  be  produced  occupies  more  space  than  the 
particles  in  the  liquid  form."  "  Now  supposing,"  says 
Mr.  Tomlinson,  "that  water  regularly  contracted  from 
its  liquid  to  its  solid  state,  it  is  quite  clear  that  a  cer- 
tain bulk  of  ice  would  occupy  less  space  than  the  bulk 
of  water  which  formed  it.  Its  weight  would  be,  in 
short,  bulk  for  bulk,  greater  than  that  of  water,  and 
it  would  consequently  sink ;  and  our  streams  in  win- 
ter, instead  of  the  superficial  crust  of  ice  which  covers 
them,  and  which  is  easily  thawed,  would  become  one 
solid  mass  of  ice,  destroying  all  that  life  with  which 
the  waters  teem,  and  would  take  a  whole  summer  to 
become  again  liquid,  since  water  is  so  imperfect  a 
conductor  of  heat." 

One  effect  of  this  property  of  water  to  expand 
during  the  process  of  congelation  is  to  diminish  the 
height  of  mountains ;  for  the  rain  and  melted  snow 
remaining  in  their  cavities  and  fissures  during  the 
summer  season,  become  frozen,  and  seeking  to  occupy 
a  greater  space  than  before,  force  out  masses  of  rock 
with  irresistible  power,  and  send  them  thundering 
down  to  the  valley  beneath.  Another,  and  a  gene- 
rally useful  effect,  is  the  preparation  of  the  earth  to 
receive  its  destined  seed,  in  consequence  of  the  crum- 
bling to  pieces  of  the  heavy  clods  of  the  field,  by  the 
expansion  of  the  frozen  moisture  within  them. 

At  the  time  when  the  frost  is  severe  enough  to  pro- 
duce these  effects,  how  beautiful,  how  elegantly  diver- 
sified, are  the  forms  it  assumes  on  the  windows  of  our 
apartments,  where  we  may  sometimes  fancy  a  resem- 
blance to  the  fretted  roof  and  clustered  columns  of 
some  ancient  building,  or  trace  what  may  seem  "  the 
sparkling  trees  and  shrubs  of  fairy-land,"  or  seek  in 
vain,  among  its  thousand  capricious  shapes,  "  the  like- 
ness of  some  object  seen  before."  These  beautiful 
appearances  are  due  to  the  condensation  of  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere  of  our  dwellings,  on  the  cold 
panes  of  glass,  and  its  subsequent  expansion  into 
crystals.  The  same  kind  of  starry  crystals  are  found 
in  the  frozen  water  of  the  clouds,  or  snow,  which  forms 
a  covering  fbr  the  earth  of  unrivalled  purity,  and 
affords  protection  from  the  extreme  severity  of  the 
frost  to  the  plants  which  lie  beneath  it. 

But  while  the  plants  are  thus  protected  from  the 
rigour  of  the  season,  how  fares  it  with  the  minstrels 
of  the  grove  ?  where  do  they  find  a  substitute  for  the 
leafy  shelter  of  the  trees,  and  how  are  they  able  to 
supply  their  wants,  when  the  rivers  are  frost-bound, 
and  the  land  covered  with  a  fleecy  deluge  ?  Doubt- 
less when  the  frost  is  of  long  continuance,  thousands 
of  them  die  of  cold  and  hunger,  or  become  the  prey 
of  man,  as  they  venture  near  to  shelter  themselves  in 
the  warm  neighbourhood  of  his  dwelling.  Blackbirds, 
thrushes,  and  fieldfares,  nestle  together  in  banks,  and 
under  hedges,  and  frequent  the  vicinity  of  towns. 
La;rks  find  shelter  in  the  warm  stubble,  and  tribes  of 
small  birds  courageously  stirround  our  houses,  and 
take  possession  of  our  farm-yards,  in  search  of  their 
precarious  sustenance.  The  yellow-hammer,  the 
chaffinch,  but  especially  the  audacious  sparrow,  beset 
our  path,  and  seem  to  claim  a  share  in  the  food  with 
which  we  are  so  abundantly  supplied  j  while  the 
friendly  redbreast  seeks  and  finds  a  welcome  every- 
where. Redwings,  fieldfares,  skylarks,  &c.,  find  a 
partial  supply  in  wet  meadows,  and  along  the  water's 
edge,  while  these  remain  unfrozen.  The  ringdove 
subsists  on  ivy-berries ;  water-fowl  quit  the  frozen 
marshes  for  the  neighbourhood  of  rapid  streams, 
where  the  swiftly-passing-current  escapes  its  icy  fet- 
ters, and  leaves  its  richly  embroidered  banks  to  dis- 
play the  wonders  of  the  mighty  agent.      Sea-birds 
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also  leave  the  shore,  and  frequent  the  larger  rivers, 
while  nearer  home  we  observe  the  effect  of  the  severe 
weather  in  the  sad  and  half-petrified  appearance  of 
the  cattle,  which  are  seen  creeping  to  the  corner  which 
seems  best  adapted  to  shelter  them  from  the  keen  air, 
and  waiting  in  mournful  silence  for  their  customary 
supply  of  fodder.  Many  animals  remain  in  a  death- 
like state  of  torpor,  during  the  winter,  and  many 
others  sleep  away  the  gi'eater  part  of  the  season,  re- 
ceiving nourishment  from  the  fat  which  they  had 
acquired  in  summer.  Thus  it  happens  that  the  bear, 
marmot,  &c.,  come  out  in  the  spring  greatly  emaciated, 
but  during  summer  they  gain  so  much  in  bulk  as  to 
be  able  to  undergo  another  season  of  torpor. 

Intense  cold  and  deficiency  of  food  embolden  the 
fox,  the  weasel,  the  polecat,  and  other  predatory 
quadrupeds  to  attack  the  hen-roost  and  the  farm 
yard.  The  fearful  attacks  of  hungry  wolves  are 
happily  known  to  us  only  by  tradition  in  our  own 
country,  or  by  the  reports  of.  travellers  in  Alpine 
lands.  Even  the  timid  hare  approaches  the  abodes 
of  man  to  feed  on  th6  garden  vegetables.  Rabbits 
greatly  injure  the  young  trees  by  nibbling  off  the 
bark  as  high  as  they  can.  reach.  The  tit-mouse  seeks 
food  in  the  thatched  coverings  of  houses  and  walls, 
and  the  farmer  keeps  his  early  lambs  and  calves 
within  doors,  tending  them  as  carefully  and  as  gently 
as  his  own  children.  ; 

The  vegetable  kingdom  too  has  put  on  winter  dress 
or  retired  to  winter  quarters.  The  roots  of  herbace- 
ous plants  are  safe  under  ground,  ready  at^  the 
return  of  warmth  to  throw  up  their  young  slioots. 
The  soft  and  tender  parts  of.  shrubs  and  trees,  are 
wrapped  up  in  hard  buds  j  the  larger  kinds.Hjf  which, 
such  as  those  of  the  horse-chesnut,  fhe  sycamore, 
and  the  lime,  are  covered  with  a  sort  of  resin  which 
resists  the  most  intense  cold.  Sometimes,  however, 
a  tree  which  is  less  securely  guarded  than  its  fellows 
by  those  kind  provisions  of  nature,  has  its  juices 
frozen,  and  it  then  splits  asunder  by  the  formation  of 
the  ice,  and  perishes.  By  the  end  of  the  month  the 
leaves  of  the  woodbine  appear  ready  to  expand  ;  the 
winter  aconite  and  bear's  foot  are  often  in  flower, 
and  in  sheltered  situations  the  red  dead-nettle  and 
groundsel.  The  snow-drop  is  preparing  its  modest 
bell  and  the  catkins  of  the  hazel  begin  to  open. 

On  mild  days  the  slug  or  shell-less  snail  is  moving 
about  to  the  injury  of  the  young  wheat  and  garden 
plants.  The  bodies  of  these  animals  are  covered  with 
slime,  as  the  whale  is  with  blubber  ;  this  non-con- 
ducting substance  enables  them  to  withstand  the 
cold. 

The  frost  suspends  most  of  the  out-door  work  of 
the  farmer.  His  team  can  now  move  over  the  frozen 
fields  as  easily  as  on  the  high-road ;  he,  therefore, 
carries  out  manure  to  his  fields ;  or  he  lops  his 
timber,  or  repairs  hedges.  The  labourer  warms 
himself  in  the  barn  by  the  constant  use  of  the  flail ; 
or  when  work  is  over,  he  retires  to  his  snug  chimney 
corner,  and  if  honest  and  industrious,  he  need  not 
fear  the  want  to  his  family  of  "  meat,  clothes,  and 
fire."  But  still  there  is  no  season  of  the  year  in 
which  charity  is  more  efficacious  than  in  this.  Those 
who  from  their  warm  and  snug  retreats  hear  the 
cold  wind  without,  should  think  upon  their  poorer 
fellow-creatures  and  relieve  their  necessities. 

Rivers  and  canals  are  no  longer  the  high-roads  for 
watermen  and  bargemen  :  these  are  out  of  employ- 
ment, while  troops  of  skaters  and  sliders  usurp  the 
domain  of  the  boat  and  the  barge. 

It  was  at  such  a  season  as  this  that  the  pious 
Krummacher  composed  his  Winter  Lay  of  which 
we  offer  the  following  translation. 


Ah  !  -wliy  ropo-ycst  tlioii,  so  palo, 
So  very  still  in  tliy  white  veil, 

Tliou  chcrish'd  Father-land  ? 
AVhcrcare  tlie  joyous  h^y.s  of  spring', 
Tlic  vui'ieil  hue  of  summer's  wing, 

Thy  glowin;^-  vestment  bland  ? 
But  half-attired,  then  slumbere.st  now, 
No  flocks  to  seek  thy  pastures  go, 

O'er  vales  or  nioiiii tains  steep : 
Silent  is  every  warbler's  lay, 
No  more  the  bee  hums  through  the  day. 

Yet  art  thou  fair  in  sleep  ! 

On  all  thy  trees,  on  every  hough, 
Thousands  of  crystals  sparkle  now, 

Where'er  our  eyes  aliglit ; 
Firm  on  the  spotless  robe  we  tread, 
Which  o'er  thy  beauteous  form  is  spread, 
'    With  glittering  hodr-frost  bright. 
Our  Father  kiiid,  who  dwells  .above. 
For  tliee  this  garment  p*ure  llatli  wove, 

He  watcjics  over  thee.      '    .    ■ 
Therefore  in  peace,  thy -slumber  take, 
Oiu-  Father  wjU  the  weary  wake, 

Ne\y  strength,  new  light  to  see- 

Soon,  to  the  breath  ;0f  spring's  soft  sighs, 
Dplighted  thou  again  wilt  i-ise, 

Iii  woiid'roiis  life  so  fair. 
I  feelthoso  siglls  breathe  o'er  theidain, 
Dear  Nature,  then  i-ise  up  again 

With  flower-wreaths  iu  thy  hair. 


MIGRATION    OF    HERRINGS. 

The  great  winter  i-endezvous  of  the  herring  is  within  the 
arctic  circle,  and  there  they  spend  iuaiiy  months  of  the  year. 
In  the  spi'ing,  this  mighty  army  begins  to  put  itself  in 
motion.  We  distinguish  the  united  shoals  by  that  name, 
because  the  vvord  herring  comes  from  the  German  heer,  an 
army,  and  expresses  their  number.  They  begin  to  appear 
off  the  Shetland  Isles  in  April  and  May:  these  are  only 
the  forerunners  of  the  great  shoal  which  comes  in  June; 
and  their  appearance  is  marked  by  the  numbers  of  birds,  as 
gannet,  and  other  sea-fowl,  which  come  to  prey  upon  them. 
When  the  main  body  appears,  its  breadth  and  depth  are 
such  as  to  alter  the  appearance  of  the  very  ocean.  It  is 
divided  into  distinct  columns  of  five  or  six  miles  in  length, 
and  three  or  four  in  breadth,  and  they  drive  the  water  before 
them  with  a  kind  of  rippling:  sometimes  they  sink,  for  the 
space  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  then  rise  again  to  the 
surface:  and  iti  fine  weatlier  reflect  a  variety  of  splendid 
colours,  like  a  field  of  the  most  precious  gems;  in  which 
light  this  gift  of  Providence  ought  in  very  truth  to  be  viewed. 

The  first  check  this  army  meets  with,  in  its  journey  south, 
is  from  the  Shetland  Isles,  which  divide  it  into  two  parts; 
one  wing  takes  to  the  eastern,  the  other  to  the  western, 
shores  of  Great  Britain,  and  fill  every  bay  and  creek  with 
their  Rurabers  ;  others  pass  on  towards  Yarmouth,  the  great 
and  ancient  mart  of  herrings;  they  then  pass  through  the 
British  Channel,  and  after  that  disappear.  The  other  wing, 
which  takes  a  westerly  direction,  after  presenting  themselves 
at  the  Hebrides,  where  the  great  stationary  fishery  is,  pro- 
ceed to  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  they  meet  with  a  second 
interruption,  and  are  obliged  to  divide  again  ;  one  party 
takes  the  west  of  Ireland,  and  is  soon  imperceptible  in  the 
immensity  of  the  Atlantic  ;  but  the  other  shoal  passing 
into  the  Irish  Sea  feeds  the  inhabitants  of  its  coasts.  These 
last  are  often  capricious  in  their  motions,  and  do  not,  like 
the  grand  body,  show  an  invariable  attachment  to  their  old 
haunts.  The  object  which  induces  this  yearly  migration, 
is  the  spawning,  or  depositing  of  their  eggs. 

Herrings  are  found,  also,  in  vast  shoals,  on  the  coasts  of 
America,  as  low  down  as  Carolina.  Chesapeak  Bay  is  in- 
undated with  them.  We  find  them  also  in  Kamtschatka, 
and  they  probably  visit  Japan.  The  Dutch  are  passionately 
fond  of  pickled  herrings,  and  the  first  boat  that  arrives,  is 
entitled  to  a  prize.  The  herring  dies  as  soon  as  it  is  taken 
out  of  the  water  ;  hence  the  proverb  as  dead  as  a  herrinc/. 
The  Dutch  call  a  merry-andrevv,  pickle-herring,  and  from 
this,  also,  we  borrow  some  colloquial  expressions. 
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THE  TIMBER-FLOATS  OF  GERMANY  AND  ITALY. 


FLOATING   TIMBER  IK   LOMBAXDT. 


Probably  but  few  of  our  readers  think  of  the  means 
by  which  timber  is  conveyed  from  the  forest  where  it 
grows,  to  the  spots  where  it  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
purposes  of  building.  And  yet  it  must  be  evident 
that  the  means  of  transport  form  a  matter  of  no 
small  importance.  We  know  that  our  timber-yards 
are  plentifully  supplied  with  the  various  kinds  of 
wood  necessary  for  building ;  and  that  the  timbers 
are  shaped  by  the  axe  and  the  saw.  But,  in  most 
cases,  the  wood  which  we  employ  is  brought  from 
foreign  countries,  often  many  miles  inland.  It  is 
conveyed  across  the  ocean  in  ships  ;  but  the  mode  of 
transporting  it  from  the  forests  where  it  grows  to  the 
ports  where  it  is  to  be  shipped,  is  a  curious  subject, 
and  one  well  worthy  of  a  little  attention. 

The  main  circumstance  that  forms  the  groundwork 
of  all  the  plans  adopted  for  this  purpose  is,  that  nearly 
all  kinds  of  wood  are,  bulk  for  bulk,  lighter  than 
water,  and  will  consequently  swim  on  its    surface. 

VOL.XVL  ^ 


Now  as  all  countries  are,  more  or  less,  intersected  by 
rivers,  which  flow  from  the  interior  into  the  sea,  a  very 
simple  and  economical  mode  of  transport  for  timber  is 
at  once  attained,  by  causing  it  to  float  down  running 
streams,  either  by  the  mere  force  of  the  descending 
water,  or  aided  by  mechanical  agents.  There  is  no 
necessity  that  each  piece  of  wood  should  be  floated 
separately  down  the  stream  ;  for  they  may  be  fastened 
together,  and  steered  down  the  middle  of  the  river, 
in  the  form  of  a  long  and  broad  raft. 

Beckmann  says  : — 

It  is  probable  that  the  most  ancient  mode  of  construct- 
ing vessels  for  the  purpose  of  navigation,  gave  rise  to  the 
first  idea  of  conveying  timber  in  the  like  manner ;  for  the 
earliest  ships  or  boats  were  nothing  else  than  rafts,  or  a  col- 
lection of  beams  and  planks  bound  together,  over  which  were 
placed  deals.  By  the  Greeks  they  were  called  schedai,  and 
by  the  Latins  rates  ;  and  it  is  known,  from  the  testimony  of 
many  writers,  that  the  ancients  ventured  out  to  sea  with 
them,  on  piratical  expeditions,  as  well  as  to  carry  on  com- 
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merce ;  and  that  after  the  invention  of  ships,  they  were 
still  retained  for  the  transportation  of  soldiers  and  of  heavy 
burdens." 

There  are  some  passages  in  the  Bible  which  allude 
to  the  floating  of  wood.  1  Kings  v.  9  :  "  My  servants 
shall  bring  them  down  from  Lebanon  unto  the  sea ; 
and  I  will  convey  them  by  sea  in  floats  unto  the  place 
that  thou  shalt  appoint  me."  2  Chron.  ii.  IG  :  "And 
we  will  cut  wood  out  of  Lebanon,  as  much  as  thou 
shalt  need  ;  and  we  will  bring  it  to  thee  in  floats  by 
sea  to  Joppa,  and  thou  shalt  carry  it  up  to  Jeru- 
salem." These  passages  relate  to  a  compact  between 
Solomon  and  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  by  which  the  lat- 
ter was  to  cause  cedars  for  the  building  of  the  Tem- 
ple to  be  cut  down  on  the  western  side  of  Mount 
Lebanon,  above  Tripoli,  and  to  be  floated  to  Jaffa  or 
Joppa,  probably  along  by  the  sea  shore. 

The  Romans  transported  by  water,  both  timber  for 
building  and  fire-wood.  When,  during  their  wars 
against  the  Germans,  they  became  acquainted  with 
the  qualities  of  the  common  larch,  they  caused  large 
quantities  of  it  to  be  carried  on  the  river  Po,  to  Ra- 
venna from  the  Alps,  particularly  the  Rhaetian,  and 
to  be  conveyed  also  to  Rome,  for  their  most  import- 
ant buildings.  Vitruvius  says,  that  this  timber  was 
so  heavy  that  the  waters  could  not  support  it,  and 
that  it  was  necessary  to  carry  it  in  ships  or  on  rafts. 
Could  it  have  been  brought  to  Rome  conveniently, 
says  he,  it  might  have  been  used  with  great  advantage 
in  building.  It  has  also  been  supposed  that  the 
Romans  procured  fire- wood  from  Africa,  and  that  it 
was  brought  partly  in  ships  and  partly  on  rafts. 

But  it  is  in  Germany  that  the  transportation  of 
timber  by  means  of  floats  has  been  most  extensively 
carried  on,  partly  on  account  of  its  noble  forests,  and 
partly  through  the  possession  of  the  river  Rhine. 
There  is  evidence  of  floating  of  timber-rafts  in  Ger- 
many as  far  back  as  the  year  1410.  A  letter  from 
the  Landgrave  of  Thuringia  says,  that  on  account  of 
the  scarcity  of  wood  that  existed  in  their  territory, 
the  landgraves  had  so  far  lessened  the  toll  usually 
paid  on  the  river  Sale  as  far  as  Weissenfels,  that  a 
Rhenish  florin  only  was  demanded  for  floats  brought 
on  that  river  to  Jena,  and  two  Rhenish  stivers  for 
those  carried  to  Weissenfels ;  but  the  proprietors  of 
the  floats  were  bound  to  be  answerable  for  any  injury 
occasioned  to  the  bridges. 

In  1438,  Hans  Munzer,  an  opulent  citizen  of  Frey- 
berg,  with  the  assistance  of  the  then  burgo-masters, 
put  a  float  of  wood  upon  the  river  Mulda,  which  runs 
past  the  city,  in  order  that  it  might  be  conveyed  thi- 
ther for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  :  this  seems  to 
imply  that  such  a  practice  was  not  then  uncommon. 
When  the  town  of  Aschersleben  was  adorned  with  a 
new  church,  in  1495,  the  timber  used  for  its  construc- 
tion was  transported  on  the  Elbe,  from  Dresden  to 
Acken,  and  from  thence  on  the  Achse  to  the  place  of 
its  destination.  In  the  year  1564,  there  was  a  float- 
master  in  Saxony,  who  was  obliged  to  give  security 
to  the  amount  of  four  hundred  florins  ;  so  that  thu 
business  of  floating  must,  at  that  time,  have  been  of 
considerable  importance. 

When  the  citizens  of  Paris  had  used  all  the  timber 
growing  near  the  city,  the  enormous  expense  of  land 
carriage,  led  to  the  suggestion  of  an  improved  mode 
of  transport.  John  Rouvtl,  a  citizen  and  merchant, 
in  the  year  1549,  proposed  to  transport  timber,  bound 
together,  along  rivers  which  were  not  navigable  for 
large  vessels.  With  this  view  he  made  choice  of  the 
forests  in  the  woody  district  of  Morvant,  which  be- 
longed to  the  government  of  Nivernois  ;  and  as  seve- 
ral small  streams  and  rivulets  had  their  sources  there, 
he  endeavoured  to  convey  into  them  as  much  water 


as  possible.  This  great  undertaking,  at  first  laughed 
at,  was  completed  by  his  successor,  Rene  Arnoul,  in 
15C6.  Tiie  wood  was  thrown  into  the  water  in  single 
trunks,  and  suffered  to  be  driven  in  that  manner  by 
the  current  to  Crevant,  a  small  town  on  the  river 
Yonne ;  where  each  timber-merchant  drew  out  his 
own,  which  he  had  previously  marked,  and,  after  it 
was  dry,  formed  it  into  floats  that  were  transported 
from  the  Yonne  to  the  Seine,  and  thence  to  the 
capital.  By  this  method  large  quantities  of  timber 
were  conveyed  to  the  populous  towns. 

A  similar  mode  of  transporting  timber  from  the 
central  parts  of  Germany  to  the  great  towns  or  to  the 
sea  ports,  is  practised  at  the  present  day.  Mr.  Planchd, 
in  his  Descent  of  the  Dcmube,  says  : — 

Below  this  bridge,  (at  Plattling  on  the  Danube,)  the  raft- 
masters  of  Munich,  who  leave  that  city  every  Monday  for 
Vienna,  unite  their  rafts  before  they  enter  the  Danube. 
They  descend  the  Isar  upon  single  rafts  otdy ;  but  upon 
reaching  this  point  they  lash  them  together,  in  pairs,  and  in 
fleets  of  three,  four,  or  six  pairs,  they  set  out  for  Vienna. 
A  voyage  is  made  pleasantly  enough  upon  these  floating 
islands,  as  they  have  all  the  agremens,  without  the  confine- 
ment, of  a  boat.  A  very  respectable  promenade  can  be 
made  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  two  or  three  huts 
erected  upon  them  afford  shelter  in  bad  weather,  and  repose 
at  night. 

But  the  anonymous  author  of  An  Autumn  near  the 
Rhine  gives  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  timber-rafts 
of  Germany,  of  which  we  will  avail  ourselves.  A 
little  below  Andernach,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
the  little  village  of  Namedy  appears  on  the  left  bank, 
under  a  wooded  mountain.  The  Rhine  here  forms 
a  little  bay,  where  the  pilots  are  accustomed  to  unite 
together  the  small  rafts  of  timber,  floated  down  the 
tributary  rivers  into  the  Rhine,  and  to  construct  enor- 
mous floats,  which  are  navigated  to  Dordrecht  and 
sold.  These  machines  have  the  appearance  of  a 
floating  village,  composed  of  twelve  or  fifteen  little 
wooden  huts,  on  a  large  platform  of  oak  and  deal  tim- 
ber. They  are  frequently  eight  or  nine  hundred 
feet  long,  and  sixty  or  seventy  in  breadth.  The 
rowers  and  workmen  sometimes  amount  to  seven  or 
eight  hundred,  superintended  by  pilots  and  a  proprie- 
tor, whose  habitation  is  superior  in  size  and  elegance  to 
the  rest.  The  raft  is  composed  of  several  layers  of 
trees,  placed  one  on  the  other,  and  tied  together.  A 
large  raft  draws  not  less  than  six  or  seven  feet  water. 
Several  smaller  ones  are  attached  to  it,  by  way  of  pro- 
tection, besides  a  string  of  boats,  loaded  with  anchors 
and  cables,  and  used  for  the  purpose  of  sounding  the 
river,  and  going  on  shore.  The  domestic  economy  of 
an  East  Indiaman  is  hardly  more  complete.  Poultry, 
pigs,  and  other  animals,  are  to  be  found  on  board, 
and  several  butchers  are  attached  to  the  suite.  A 
well-supplied  boiler  is  at  work  night  and  day  in  the 
kitchen.  The  dinner-hour  is  announced  by  a  basket 
stuck  on  a  pole,  at  which  signal  the  pilot  gives  the 
word  of  command,  and  the  workmen  run  from  all 
quarters  to  receive  their  allowances. 

The  consumption  of  provisions  in  the  voyage  to 
Holland  is  almost  incredible,  sometimes  amounting  to 
forty  or  fifty  thousand  pounds  of  bread,  eighteen  or 
twenty  thousand  pounds  of  fresh  meat,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  salt  meat,  and  butter,  vegetables,  &c.,  in 
proportion.  The  expenses  are  so  great,  that  a  capital 
of  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  florins  is  considered 
necessary  to  undertake  a  raft.  Their  navigation  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  skill,  owing  to  the  abrupt 
windings,  the  rocks  and  shallows  of  the  river ;  and 
some  years  ago  the  secret  was  thought  to  be  mono- 
polized by  a  boatman  of  Rudesheim  and  his  son. 

Dr.  Granville,  in  his  Journey  to  St.  Felcrshurgh,  has 
also  given  a  description  of  this  remarkable  floating 
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timber  village,  which  he  has  also  illustrated  by  an 
engraving. 

The  subject  of  our  frontispiece  is  the  first  beginning 
of  such  a  raft.  The  bridge  is  called  Pont  d'Alto,  and 
is  situated  near  Agordo,  in  the  Venetian  Lombardy 
district  of  Belluno.  Under  this  curious  wooden  bridge 
flows  a  small  stream,  which  empties  itself  into  a 
larger.  The  surface  of  this  stream  is  seen  to  be 
covered  with  scattered  pieces  of  timber,  which  have 
been  brought  down  from  forests  near  the  banks,  and 
precipitated  into  the  stream.  When  these  timbers, 
whose  number  receives  constant  accessions  in  the 
joxirncy,  reach  a  particular  spot,  they  are  all  bound 
together,  to  form  one  continuous  raft,  and  in  that  form 
floated  to  the  place  of  their  destination. 


A  DISCOURSE  ON  GEOLOGY. 
I. 

Nature  of  Geology. 

"  Curiosity,'' it  has  been  well  observed,  "is  one  of 
the  most  distinctive  faculties  of  the  human  mind;  one 
of  those  which  establish  a  marked  separation  between 
man,  and  the  rest  of  the  animal  creation:" 

For  of  all 

The  inhabitants  of  earth,  to  man  alone 
Creative  Wisdom  gave  to  lift  his  eye 
To  trutli's  eternal  measures. 

But  though  curiosity,  or  the  love  of  investigation, 
is  one  of  man's  best  faculties  when  directed  to  an 
end  really  worthy  of  him,  it  is  capable  of  being  mis- 
directed and  misapplied.  It  becomes,  therefore,  of 
paramount  importance  that  this  principle,  so  active 
in  all  intelligent  minds,  should  be  guided  into  channels, 
where  it  may  not  only  find  free  scope  for  its  exercise, 
hut  the  most  exalted  ends  for  its  ultimate  object. 
Such  are  "the  sacred  paths  of  nature  and  of  science." 
The  grandest  discoveries,  and  the  inventions  of  the 
greatest  use  to  mankind, — the  sublime  truths  of  astro- 
nomy, electro-magnetism,  the  steam-engine,  the  tele- 
scope, the  microscope, — are  all  the  result  of  long-con- 
tinued research,  ennobled  by  their  object;  and  the 
same  principle  is  still  stimulating  us  to  extend  the 
range  of  our  knowledge,  and  to  fathom  the  hidden 
mysteries  of  nature. 

In  modern  times,  science  appeared  to  have  made 
such  great  progress,  that  we  scarcely  could  have  ex- 
pected any  new  track  would  have  been  opened 
equally  rich  in  discoveries  with  those  disclosed  by  the 
telescope  or  the  microscope.  Yet  the  investigation  of 
the  ground  we  daily  tread  under  foot,  has,  during  the 
last  half  century,  in  the  hands  of  Smith,  Cuvier,  and  a 
host  of  other  scientific  men,  become  a  science  pe- 
culiary  fertile  in  novelties,  not  only  deeply  interesting 
to  the  geologist,  but  strikingly  attractive  to  all  who 
look  with  wonder  and  curiosity  on  the  visible  works 
of  the  Creator. 

Geology,  indeed,  may  be  regarded  as  a  science 
necessarily  dependant  on  the  advanced  state  of  the 
natural  sciences;  for  its  conclusions  have  only  been 
established  by  these  means,  and  it  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  existed  as  a  science  until  chemistry,  zoo- 
logy, botany,  and  mechanics,  were  applied  to  the 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  it  presents.  A  ge- 
neral acquaintance  with  science  is,  therefore,  of  the 
greatest  possible  advantage  to  the  geological  student. 
Yet,  nevertheless,  to  those  unpossessed  of  these  ac- 
quirements, geology  may  form  a  highly  engaging 
pursuit;  for  it  is  a  science  of  observation,  and  is 
directed  to  objects  immediately  within  our  reach, — 
to  the  rocks  and  cliffs  on  the  shore;  to  the  beds 
exposed  to  our  view  in  the  excavations  of  a  roadj 


to  the  very  pebbles  scattered  in  our  path  *, — all  of 
which  will  derive  an  infinitely  higher  interest,  if 
regarded  with  reference  to  the  phenomena  of  geo- 
logy, and  to  those  changes  which  have  been  instru- 
mental in  imparting  to  them  their  actual  form,  or 
present  arrangement. 

Sir  John  Herschel  tells  us,  that  geology,  in  the 
magnitude  and  sublimity  of  the  objects  of  which  it 
treats,  undoubtedly  ranks  in  the  scale  of  the  sciences 
next  to  astronomy.  To  those  who  are  in  some 
measure  acquainted  with  the  immensity  of  the  field 
into  which  astronomy  guides  her  votaries,  but  to 
whom  geology  is  as  yet  "  a  sealed  book,"  this  asser- 
tion may  appear  to  assign  too  exalted  a  station  to 
the  latter  science.  The  distances  treated  of  in  astro- 
nomy are  so  immense,  and  the  time  required  for  the 
completion  of  some  of  the  celestial  cycles  so  vast, 
that  they  elude  the  grasp  of  our  comprehension  : 
"  What,  then,  is  there  in  geology,"  may  such  in- 
quire, "to  compete  with  the  myriads  of  years  to 
which  astronomy  directs  our  attention  ? "  To  this 
the  geologist  will  reply,  that  by  careful  researches 
into  the  rocks  and  beds  of  the  earth,  we  learn  that 
periods  approaching  to,  if  not  equalling  the  myriads 
of  years  of  the  astronomer,  have  apparently  been 
required  for  the  accomplishment  of  all  the  changes 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  And  if  geology  may 
yield  to  astronomy  in  the  vastness  of  the  space  over 
which  it  ranges,  and  in  the  former  science  our  views 
are  confined  to  the  observation  of  only  a  limited  por- 
tion of  one  small  planet,  the  indications  it  displays 
of  the  Mighty  Hand  that  rules  the  universe,  are 
scarcely  less  striking,  and  perhaps  fully  as  impressive, 
from  their  capability  of  being  brought  more  imme- 
diately under  our  own  inspection. 

The  difference  between  the  sciences  of  astronomy 
and  geology  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  dis- 
coveries effected  by  the  telescope  and  the  micro- 
scope : — the  one  reveals  to  us  objects  of  vast  magni- 
tude concealed  from  us  by  their  immense  distance; 
the  other  discloses  objects  hidden  from  us  by  their 
almost  incomprehensible  minuteness. 

Geology  shows  us  that  "  the  configuration  of  the 
earth's  surface  has  been  re-modelled  again  and  again  ; 
mountain  chains  have  been  raised  or  sunk ;  valleys 
have  been  formed,  again  filled  up,  and  then  re-exca- 
vated;  sea  and  land  have  changed  places.  Yet 
throughout  all  these  revolutions,  animal  and  vege- 
table life  has  been  sustained  :  these  changes  in  the 
condition  of  the  earth  having  been  accompanied  by 
corresponding  changes  in  organic  bodies,  adapting 
them  to  those  altered  conditions  ; — the  succession  of 
living  beings  having  been  continued  by  the  intro- 
duction into  the  earth  from  time  to  time  of  new 
plants  and  animals,  evidently  admirably  adapted  for 
successive  states  of  the  globe  f." 

It  being,  then,  an  ascertained  fact,  that  we  re- 
peatedly see  the  commencement  of  new  races,  we 
are  obliged  again  and  again  to  have  recourse  to  a 
supreme  Intelligence  and  a  creative  power.  "  If  we 
examine  the  marine  remains  of  the  strata,  we  find 
that  whole  genera  of  shells,  which  in  the  present 
seas  are  most  abundant  in  species,  were  not  in  exist- 
ence till  after  the  chalk  was  deposited.  Other 
genera  again  originated  about  the  middle  of  the  series, 
and  soon  became  extinct,  being  represented  by  no 
species  in  the  Tertiary  strata,  that  is,  the  strata 
above  the  chalk.  These  new  creations  supplied  the 
place  of  other  races  which  perished  ;  for  some  genera 
are  peculiar  to  the  lower  groups  of  rocks,  not  a  single 

*  The   autlior  has,  not  unfreqnently,  met  with  weU  preserved 
fossils  among  the  pebbles  of  a  garden  gravel  walk 
t  Lyell,  Address  to  Geological  Society. 
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species  of  them  occurring  higher  in  the  series  than  the 
coal-measures.  There  are  a  few,  and  but  a  few, 
genera,  which,  commencing  in  the  lowest  fossiliferous 
strata,  have  endured  through  all  the  changes  to 
which  the  earth  has  been  subject,  and  have  species 
existing  in  the  present  seas.  The  changes  which 
occurred  in  the  organization  of  fishes  appear  to  have 
been  greater  and  more  rapid,  and  exhibit  a  wider 
difference  between  those  found  above  and  below  the 
chalk,  than  is  observable  in  the  case  of  molluscs. 

"  The  same  proofs  of  organic  changes  are  afforded 
by  the  study  of  fossil  botany.  The  formations  con- 
taining vegetable  remains  may  be  arranged,  according 
to  Professor  Henslow,  in  four  groups,  representing 
epochs,  during  any  one  of  which  no  very  marked 
difference  is  observable  in  the  general  character  of 
the  vegetation  :  but  between  any  two  of  these  groups 
the  change  is  striking  and  decided,  most  of  the 
genera  being  different,  and  none  of  the  species  alike. 

"  We  can  scarcely  be  said,  at  present,  to  have 
sufficient  data  for  determining  what  were  the  ani- 
mals inhabiting  the  land  while  the  earlier  strata  were 
being  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  It  is 
evident  that  some  of  our  oldest  rocks  have  been 
derived  from  the  waste  of  pre-existing  land  ;  and,  as 
that  land  appears  to  have  been  clothed  with  its 
appropriate  vegetation,  we  have  no  right  to  suppose 
that  it  was  destitute  of  its  appropriate  animals.  A 
great  ocean  like  the  Pacific,  interspersed,  like  it, 
with  small  islands,  appears  to  have  prevailed,  during 
the  formation  of  the  older  strata,  over  that  part  of 
the  Northern  Hemisphere  in  which  are  situated  those 
countries  whose  geology  has  been  most  explored. 
Small  oceanic  islands  do  not,  at  the  present  day, 
contain  many  mammalia,  while  they  are  wholly  desti- 
tute of  the  larger  kinds ;  and  the  discovery  of  such 
remains,  in  an  oceanic  sediment,  after  its  conversion 
into  dry  land,  must  be  an  event  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence j  for  however  abundant  mammalia  might  be  on 
some  distant  continent,  by  the  rivers  of  which  their 
carcases  would  be  drifted  down,  yet  before  they 
could  be  floated  out  far  to  sea,  they  would  be  almost 
certain  to  be  devoured  by  the  carnivorous  monsters  of 
the  deep ;  and  even  supposing  them  to  escape  this 
fate,  the  chances  are  very  much  against  the  discovery 
of  the  spot  where  these  rare  remains  are  concealed, 
after  the  bed  of  the  ocean  shall  be  laid  dry. 

"But  whether  mammalia  existed  during  the  earliest 
epochs  of  the  world  of  which  we  possess  geological 
monuments,  and  were  contemporary  with  those 
marine  animals  imbedded  in  the  lower  strata,  though, 
for  the  reasons  above  stated,  their  remains  have  not 
yet  been  discovered;  or  whether  they  were  not 
created  till  a  later  period,  though  still  before  the  de- 
position of  the  chalk,  it  is  certain  that  during  the 
tertiary  era,  when  their  remains  were  abundantly 
entombed  in  the  strata,  we  can  trace  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  races  even  of  those  animals.  The  re- 
mains of  the  land  quadrupeds  imbedded  in  the  olden 
Tertiary  strata,  are  chiefly  those  of  extinct  genera. 
In  the  deposits  of  a  more  recent  period  we  meet, 
in  these  northern  latitudes,  with  the  remains  of  ex- 
tinct species  of  genera  now  existing,  but  existing  only 
in  warm  climates,  such  as  the  elephant,  rhinoceros, 
hippopotamus,  &c.  And  at  length  we  come  to  peat 
bogs  and  alluvial  deposits,  in  which  human  remains 
occur,  mixed  with  those  of  animals  now  living  in  the 
countries  whers  the  remains  are  found,  together  with 
a  few  which  have  become  locally  extinct,  within  the 
historic  period. 

"But  if  the  earth's  crust  furnishes  us  with  evi- 
dence, that  great  and  repeated  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  organic  and  inorg&nic  world,  it  furnishes 


us  with  proofs  no  less  clear,  that  great  epochs  of  time 
elapsed  while  these  changes  were  in  progress, — epochs 
so  great,  that  we  are  tempted  to  connect  them  with 
the  secular  periods  of  astronomy  to  which  we  have 
before  alluded.  There  is,  however,  this  difference  be- 
tween the  phenomena  of  astronomy  and  geology;  that 
in  the  former,  we  have  a  series  of  events  recurring,  in 
a  fixed  order,  after  the  lapse  of  fixed  intervals  of  time, 
whereas  in  geology,  (if  we  except  the  interchange 
between  land  and  sea,  and  the  recurrence  of  volcanic 
action  after  long  intervals  of  repose,)  we  have  no  evi- 
dence of  the  repetition  of  a  single  phenomenon ; 
much  less  have  we  evidence  of  geological  cycles,  in 
which  the  same  events  are  repeated,  again  and  again, 
in  a  stated  order,  and  at  stated  intervals.  Thus, 
whole  orders  of  fishes,  characteristic  of  the  older  strata, 
become  extinct,  and  are  succeeded  by  new  races, 
which  iQ  their  turn  give  place  to  others ;  and  this 
class  of  vertebrated  animals  affords  an  unbroken 
record,  from  the  earliest  to  the  most  recent  geological 
epoch ;  the  changes  which  occur  in  it  being  more 
rapid  than  those  which  take  place  among  inverte- 
brated  animals;  but  as  we  ascend  in  the  series  of 
strata,  we  meet  with  no  instance  of  the  revival  of 
any  of  the  extinct  genera  or  species. 

"  If  we  apply  ourselves  to  the  task  of  classifying 
organized  bodies  now  existing,  arranging  them  in 
groups,  as  they  differ  from  or  resemble  each  other  in 
their  structure,  we  find  that  those  forms  of  each 
group  which  are  most  dissimilar,  are  connected  by  a 
series  of  gradations,  separated  from  each  other  by 
the  most  minute  distinctions,  and  that  the  groups, 
whether  we  regard  the  larger  or  the  subordinate 
divisions,  are  again  connected  by  forms  possessing 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  two  groups." 

A  very  close  analogy  is  thus  found  to  exist  between 
extinct  and  recent  species,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  on 
the  mind,  that  the  same  harmony  of  parts  and  beauty 
of  contrivance  which  we  admire  in  the  living  creature 
has  also  characterized  the  organic  world  at  remote 
periods. 

For  all  are  equally 
A  link  of  Nature's  chain 
Formed  by  the  Hand  that  formed  m^ 
Which  formeth  nought  in  vain. 

"  The  geologist,  therefore,  can  bring  new  and  ori- 
ginal arguments  to  bear  upon  those  parts  of  natural 
theology  which  impress  us  with  exalted  conceptions 
of  the  intelligence,  power,  wisdom,  and  unity,  of  de- 
sign, manifested  in  the  creation. 

"  That  the  most  perfect  unity  of  plan  can  be  traced 
in  the  fossil  world,  through  all  the  modifications  it 
has  undergone,  is  admitted  by  all  geologists,  and 
also  that  we  can  distinctly  carry  back  our  researches 
to  times  antecedent  to  the  existence  of  the  human 
species.  It  can  be  proved  that  man  had  a  beginning, 
and  that  all  the  species  now  contemporary  with  man, 
and  many  others  which  preceded  these  races,  had  also 
a  beginning.  And  thus,  as  we  increase  our  knowledge 
of  the  inexhaustible  variety  dis'played  in  living  nature, 
and  admire  the  wisdom  and  power  which  it  displays, 
geology  will  incalculably  increase  our  admiration  of 
the  works  of  creation,  by  suggesting  the  reflection 
that  the  present  order  of  things  is  only  the  last  of  a 
great  series,  of  which  we  cannot  estimate  the  number 
or  the  limit  in  the  past  ages  of  the  world*." 

*  Lvell's  Anniversary  Address,  1837 
[Abiidged  from  Zobnun's  UecreaAons  xn  Geology.^ 


The  moral  of  that  poetical  fiction,  that  the  uppermost  link 
of  all  the  series  of  subordinate  causes  is  fastened  to  Jupiter's 
chair,  signifies  that  Almighty  God  governs  and  directs  sub- 
ordinate causes  and  eff  cts. — -Halk. 
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THE    SUPPOSED    SITE   OF    NINEVEH. 


NINEVEH. 


The  Lord  will  stretch  out  his  hand  against  the  north,  and  destroy 
Assyria;  and  will  make  Nineveh  a  desolation,  and  dry  like  a  wilder- 
ness. And  flocks  shall  lie  down  in  the  midst  of  her,  and  all  the  beasts 
of  the  nations:  both  the  cormorant  and  the  bittern  shall  lodge  in  the 
upper  lintels  of  it ;  their  voice  shall  sing  in  the  windows  ;  desolation 
shall  be  in  the  thresholds:  for  he  shall  uncover  the  cedar  work.  This 
is  the  rejoicing  city  that  dwelt  carelessly,  that  said  in  her  heart,  I  am, 
and  there  is  none  beside  me :  how  is  she  become  a  desolation,  a  place 
for  beasts  to  lie  down  in  !  every  one  that  passeth  by  her  shall  hiss, 
and  wag  his  hand.— ZEPiiANiAH.ch,  ii.  v.  13,  14,  15. 

Thus  did  the  prophet  foretell  the  future  desolation  of 
Nineveh,  when  that  mighty  city  was  standing  in  all 
the  pride  of  power  and  greatness,  and  when  its  people, 
delighting  themselves  in  the  luxuries  and  pleasures 
around  them,  paid  little  attention  to  the  tidings  of 
approaching  ruin.  The  first  mention  of  this  city  is  in 
the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  where  it  is  said — "  Out  of 
that  land  (Shinar)  went  forth  Asshur,  and  budded  Ni- 
neveh j"  but,  from  its  name,  it  has  been  supposed  that 
it  was  greatly  enlarged,  and  improved  by  Nimrod  or 
Ninus.  Nineveh  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  or 
Hiddekel  river,  and  was  in  extent,  though  not  in  the 
amount  of  its  population,  almost  equal  to  Babylon. 
From  the  description  given  by  the  prophet  Jonah  we 
find  it  to  have  been  an  exceeding  great  city  of  three 
days'  journey,  (which  must  be  understood  probably  of 
its  circuit,)  and  also  that  it  contained  "  more  than  six- 
score  thousand  persons  that  could  not  discern  between 
their  right  hand  and  their  left,"  and  allowing  these 
young  children  to  have  been  a  fifth  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, (Jonah,  ch.  iv.  V.  11,)  the  whole  population 
must  have  amounted  to  600,000,  or  about  half  the 
present  population  of  London.  We  are  told  by  the 
old  historian,  Diodorus  Siculus,  that  this  city  was  fif- 
teen miles  long,  nine  broad,  and  forty-eight  in  circum- 
ference. It  was  surrounded  by  large  walls  100  feet 
high,  upon  the  top  of  which  three  chariots  could  pass 
together  abreast,  and  was  defended  by  1500  towers, 
each  200  feet  high.  The  city  was  first  taken  by  the 
Medes  and  Babylonians  in  the  reign  of  Sardana- 
palus,  747  years  B.C.,  after  having  been  for  1450 
years  mistress  of  the  East,  and  holding  in  subjection 
even  Babylon  itself.  Nineveh,  however,  was  still  of 
great  importance,  and  afterwards  resumed  its  rank  as 
a  capital  city  and  the  seat  of  government,  until  Nabo- 
polassar,  a  general  in  the  Assyrian  army,  seized  on 
Babylon  and  made  himself  king. 


Nineveh  now  began  rapidly  to  decline,  and  to  yield 
to  the  power  of  her  great  rival :  in  the  year  633  B.C., 
the  Medes  laid  siege  to  the  city  under  the  con- 
duct of  Cyaxares,  their  king,  but  were  diverted  from 
their  purpose  by  an  invasion  of  Media  at  that  time 
by  the  Scythian  host :  Cyaxares  withdrew  his  army 
from  Nineveh  in  order  to  repel  these  invaders,  and  it 
was  not  till  the  year  612  b.c,  that  having  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  king  of  Babylon  he  returned  to  the 
siege,  accompanied  by  that  monarch,  and  utterly 
destroyed  the  city.  On  this  occasion  there  was  a  re- 
markable fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  delivered  by 
Nahum,  where  speaking  of  Nineveh  he  says,  "The 
gates  of  the  rivers  shall  be  opened,  and  the  palace 
shall  be  dissolved," — (chap.  ii.  v.  6:)  for  the  Medes 
and  Babylonians  were  enabled  to  gain  entrance  to  the 
city,  by  means  of  a  flood  of  the  Tigris,  which  carried 
away  a  part  of  the  wall,  two  miles  in  extent,  and  faci- 
htated^hek-  assault.  The  carelessness  and  drunken- 
ness of  the  inhabitants,  likewise,  gave  the  enemy  every 
advantage,  and  became  the  fulfilment  of  another  part 
of  Nahum's  prophecy:  "  For  while  they  be  folden 
together  as  thorns,  and  while  they  are  drunken  as 
drunkards,  they  shall  be  devoured  as  stubble  fully 
dry," — (Nahum,  ch.  i.  v.  10.)  Two  hundred  years 
before  this  event,  the  prophet  Jonah  had  been 
sent  to  announce  the  fall  of  their  city ;  but  the 
repentance  and  humiliation  of  both  monarch  and 
people  averted  for  a  time  the  threatened  calamity. 
When,  however,  the  danger  was  removed,  the  repent- 
ance was  also  forgotten,  and  the  people  relapsed  into 
their  old  sins,  notwithstanding  the  faithful  warnings 
of  the  prophets,  Nahum  and  Jeremiah  j  and  thus 
brought  on  themselves  the  final  destruction  of  their 
city,  which  never  appears  to  have  revived  or  recovered 
from  the  assaults  of  the  Medes  and  Babylonians,  but 
to  have  sank  in  rapid  decay.  It  is  never  after  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  as  a  city  then  in  existence  ;  nor 
does  any  profane  author  speak  of  it  except  as  in  a 
ruined  state. 

The  site  of  Nineveh  is  now  uncertain  ;  but  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  and  at  about  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  from  that  stream,  the  village  of  Nunia,  and 
a  sepulchre  which  is  shown  as  that  of  the  prophet 
Jonah,  seem  to  point  out  the  position  of  that  celebrated 
city.  The  ruins  in  the  vicinity  of  this  village  were 
examined  by  Mr.  Kinneir  in  1810,  and  he  found  them 
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to  consist  of  a  rampart  and  a  fosse,  forming  an 
oblong  square,  not  exceeding  four  miles  in  compass. 
He  saw  neither  stone  nor  rubbish  of  any  kind  ;  and 
he  speaks  of  the  wall  as  bearing  traces  of  having 
belonged  to  some  city  of  much  less  dimensions  than 
Nineveh,  and  as  probably  having  formed  part  of 
Ninus,  a  city  afterwards  erected  on  the  same  spot.  The 
opinions  of  this  traveller  are  entitled  to  the  more 
respect,  when  we  remember,  that  of  Babylon,  whose 
walls  were  at  least  as  high  and  as  thick  as  those  of 
ancient  Nineveh,  not  the  slightest  trace  is  in  existence, 
and  it  seems  therefore  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that 
the  ruins  of  the  elder  city  should  be  still  visible. 
Mr.  Rich,  however,  who  visited  the  spot  in  1820,  is 
inclined  to  the  opinion  that  these  ruins  formed  part  of 
the  ancient  city:  he  supposes  the  space  enclosed  by 
the  walls,  to  have  contained  the  citadel  and  royal 
palace ;  he  describes  the  situation  of  several  artificial 
mounds  both  within  and  without  the  walls,  whose 
antiquity  is  well  ascertained  by  the  remains  which  are 
found  by  digging  deeply  into  them  ;  such  as  cylinders, 
fragments  of  sculptured  stone,  bricks,  and  pieces  of 
eypsum  with  inscriptions.  Among  other  curiosities, 
an  immense  block  of  stone  has  been  dug  from  one  of 
these  mounds,  on  which  are  sculptured  the  figures  of 
men  and  animals. 

The  differing  opinions  of  travellers  with  respect  to 
the  antiquity  of  the  ruins  still  remaining  in  this  place, 
and  the  great  uncertainty  which  must  always  exist  on 
the  subject,  are  in  themselves  sufficient  to  testify  to 
the  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  The  desolation  of  Nine- 
veh is  complete:  "  an  utter  end  is  made  of  the  place*," 
and  its  true  site  may  for  ever  be  sought  for  in  vain. 

*  Nahum,  ch.  i.  v.  8. 


How  sweet  a  thing  is  Death,  to  all  who  kno  w 
That  all  on  earth  is  vanity  and  woe ; 
Who,  taught  by  sickness,  long  have  ceased  to  dread 
The  stroke  that  bears  them  to  this  peaceful  bed ! 
Few  are  our  days,  yet  while  those  days  remain, 
3ur  joy  must  yield  to  grief,  our  ease  to  pain; 
Then  tell  me,  weary  pilgrim !  which  is  best, — 
The  toilsome  journey — or  the  traveller's  rest? — ? 


The  Japanese  are  extremely  singular  in  some  of  their 
religious  opinions.  They  never  supplicate  the  gods  in  dis- 
tress; holding  that,  as  the  gods  enjoy  uninterrupted  bliss, 
such  supplications  would  be  offensive  to  them.  Their  holy- 
days,  accordingly,  are  dedicated  to  feasts,  weddings,  and  all 
public  and  private  rejoicings.  It  is  delightful  to  the  gods, 
say  they,  to  see  men  happy.  They  are  far  from  being  sin- 
gular in  thinking  that  a  benevolent  Deity  is  pleased  to  see 
men  happy  ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  inconsistent  with  the 
common  feelings  of  men,  than  to  hold,  that  in  distress,  it  is 
wrong  to  supplicate  the  Author  of  our  being  for  relief,  and 
that  He  will  be  displeased  with  such  supplication.  In  deep 
affliction,  there  is  certainly  no  balm  equal  to  that  of  pouring 
out  the  heart  to  a  benevolent  Deity,  and  expressing  entire 
resignation  to  His  will. Lord  Kames. 


Happiness,  though  necessarily  involving  present  pleasure, 
is  the  direct  or  indirect,  and  often  the  very  distant,  result  of 
feelings  of  every  kind,  pleasurable,  painful,  and  indifferent. 
It  is  like  the  beautiful  profusion  of  flowers  which  adorn  our 
siHnmev  fields:  in  our  admiration  of  the  foliage,  and  the 
blossoms,  and  the  pure  air  and  sunshine,  in  which  they  seem 
to  live,  we  almost  forget  the  darkness  of  the  soil  in  which 
their  roots  are  spread.  Yet  how  much  should  we  err,  if  we 
were  to  consider  ihem  as  deriving  their  chief  nutriment  from 
the  beams  that  shine  around  them,  in  the  warmth  and  light 
of  which  we  have  wandered  with  joy.  That  delightful  ra- 
diance alone  would  have  been  of  little  efficacy,  without  the 
showers,  from  which,  in  those  very  wanderings,  we  have 
often  sought  shelter;  or,  at  least,  without  the  dews,  which 
were  unheeded  by  us,  as  they  fell  silently  and  almost  in- 
sensibly on  our  evening  walk.; — Brown  .- 


THE    VARIED    POWERS    OF    MAN. 

One  considerable  distinction  between  men  and  animals  is 
that  the  latter,  for  the  most  part,  are  limited  to  the  regions 
suited  to  each  separate  species,  while  men  place  their  habi- 
tations and  thrive  in  every  portion  of  the  globe.  This  is 
very  strikingly  true  of  the  more  important  and  larger  ani- 
mals. The  lion  is  found  only  in  the  warm  countries  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  and  though  he  may  have  formerly  been 
seen  further  north,  yet  it  appears  that  he  could  not  thrive  in 
such  a  climate.  The  species  of  apes  which  are  most  like 
man  are  few  in  number,  and  inhabit  only  small  districts  of 
hot  regions ;  and  when  carefully  removed  to  France  or 
England,  cannot  he  preserved  against  those  diseases  which 
arise  from  great  sensibility  to  cold.  The  various  tribes  are 
confined  within  very  narrow  limits;  the  orang-otang  is  found 
only  in  the  island  of  Borneo,  and  the  chimpanzee  on  the 
west  of  Africa.  The  same  is  true  of  the  camel,  which 
thrives  only  in  hot  sandy  countries  ;  and  of  the  elephant,  the 
Asiatic  species  of  which  may  be  certainly  distinguished 
from  the  African.  The  American  animals  differ  from  those 
of  the  old  world,  and  those  of  New  Holland  from  all  others. 
Man,  on  the  contrary,  lives  in  the  arctic,  and  multiplies  in 
tbe  torrid  zone.  His  hardy  frame  remains  uninjured  amid 
the  cold  of  a  Siberian  or  of  a  North  American  winter,  where 
the  mercury  freezes  in  the  thermometer.  It  is  even  stated, 
that  on  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay,  brandy  froze  in  the 
rooms  of  some  Englishmen,  in  which  they  kept  fires.  Yet 
the  Esquimaux  and  Canadians  go  about  hunting  in  this 
temperature,  and  three  Russians  lived  six  years  on  Spitzber- 
gen,  eleven  degrees  nearer  to  the  pole  than  the  arctic  circle. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  most  populous  parts  of  Asia  are 
the  hottest,  and  the  islands  immediately  under  the  equator 
are  fully  peopled.  America  is  inhabited  through  all  degrees 
of  latitude  from  Terra  del  Fuego  to  the  Northern  Ocean. 
The  sultry  interior  of  Africa  swarms  with  a  negro  popula- 
tion. In  Senegal,  in  Sierra  Leone,  in  the  deserts  of  South 
America,  in  South  Carolina,  the  thermometer  at  its  highest 
point  ranges  from  100°  to  115°.  And  not  only  does  man 
thus  exist  everywhere,  but  he  exists  in  hundreds  of  millions. 
The  same  capability  for  occupying  all  situations  is  observ- 
able in  his  being  placed  on  plains,  in  mountains,  in  the  lowest 
situations,  and  on  positions  so  high  that  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  is  reduced  to  two-thirds  what  it  is  on  the  me- 
dium surface  of  the  earth. 

It  is  evident  that,  to  a  creature  distributed  so  extensively 
over  the  face  of  the  earth,  every  kind  of  food  must  be  accepta- 
ble, as  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  find  the  same  descrip- 
tions of  produce  in  situations  so  dissimilar.  In  those  ex- 
treme latitudes  where  the  cold  locks  up  the  ground  to  all 
vegetation  during  the  far  greater  portion  of  the  year,  the 
inhabitants  find  it  both  necessary  and  wholesome  (o  live  on 
a  diet  of  flesh.  The  habits  of  some  of  these  people  show 
that  even  what  would  disgust  ourselves  is  not  in  itself  inju- 
rious. The  natives  of  Greenland,  when  they  catch  a  seal, 
bury  it  till  wanted,  and  then  devour  the  half-putrid,  half- 
frozen  flesh  as  a  dainty.  The  Samoiedes  take  their  meat  raw, 
and  drink  the  fresh  blood  of  the  rein-deer.  On  the  contrary, 
the  greater  part  of  the  people  of  the  torrid  zone  find  it  more 
conducive  to  health  to  draw  their  subsistence  from  the  ve- 
getable productions  so  abundantly  scattered  around  them. 
Rice,  millet,  maize,  the  roots  of  the  potato,  the  yam,  the 
cavassa,  nuts  of  several  kinds,  spices  and  cooling  fruits,  are 
the  precious  gifts  of  nature  to  them.  The  diet  of  animals 
is  always  suited  to  the  conformation  of  the  stomach ;  and  it 
would  be  impossible  for  a  carnivorous  animal  to  subsist  on 
vegetable  food,  or  for  a  graminivorous  one  to  live  on  flesh- 
as  indeed  it  would  appear  ridiculous  to  offer  hay  to  a  lion,  or 
meat  to  a  cow. 


Like  some  vast  flood,  unbounded,  fierce,  and  strong. 
His  nature  leads  ungoverned  man  along; 
Like  mighty  bulwarks  made  to  stem  that  tide, 
The  laws  are  fomaed  and  placed  on  every  side : 
Whene'er  it  breaks  the  bounds  hy  these  decreed, 
New  statutes  rise,  and  stronger  laws  succeed ; 
More  and  more  gentle  grows  the  dying  stream, 
More  and  more  strong  the  rising  bulwarks  seem; 
Till,  like  a  minor  working  sure  and  slow, 
Luxury  creeps  on,  and  ruins  all  below ; 
The  basis  sinks,  the  ample  piles  decay, 
The  stately  fabric  shakes  and  falls  away; 
Primeval  want  and  ignorance  come  on. 
But  freedom,  that  exalts  the  savage  state,  is  gone. 

Crabb£. 
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ON  NEW  YEAR'S  GIFTS. 

It  is  always  pleasant  to  contemplate  those  little  acts 
of  kindness,  which  occasionally  show  that  mankind 
are  brothers,  boru  of  the  same  great  Father,  and 
formed  to  assist  each  other  during  their  sojourn  on 
earth.  One  of  these  manifestations  of  feeling,  though 
trifling  in  itself,  is  not  contemptible,  when  considered 
as  a  symbol  of  good  wishes  :  we  allude  to  the  pre- 
sentation of  New  Year's  Gifts. 

The  origin  of  this  custom  seems  to  have  been,  that 
the  giving  of  some  trifle  on  the  commencement  of  the 
year  shall  be  deemed  as  a  mode  of  expressing  good 
wishes  for  the  receiver  during  the  year.  It  is  even 
probable  that  superstition  had  its  share  in  the  growth 
of  the  custom,  for  we  find  that  it  was  prevalent  among 
the  Romans.  Whether  it  can  be  traced  still  farther 
back  we  do  not  know,  but  there  are  many  records  of 
its  existence  among  that  enterprising  but  super- 
stitious people.  The  usual  presents  made  were  figs 
and  dates,  covered  with  leaf-gold,  and  sent  by  clients 
to  patrons,  accompanied  with  a  piece  of  money,  which 
was  spent  in  purchasing  the  statues  of  deities.  An 
amphora,  or  ancient  Roman  jar,  has  been  described 
by  Fosbrooke,  on  which  was  an  inscription,  denoting 
that  it  was  a  New  Year's  Gift  from  the  potters  to 
their  patroness.  Caylus  has  described  a  piece  of 
pottery  with  an  inscription,  wishing  "A  happy  new 
year  to  you  j"  another,  where  a  person  wishes  it  to 
himself  and  his  son  ;  and  three  medallions  with  the 
laurel-leaf,  fig,  and  date,  and  an  inscription  wishing 
a  happy  new  year  to  the  Emperor.  New  Year's 
Gifts  were  continued  under  the  Roman  Emperors  till 
the  time  of  Claudius  ;  but  when  the  Christian  religion 
spread  through  the  different  countries  of  Europe, 
certain  pagan  ceremonies  which  often  accompanied 
the  presentation  of  the  Gifts  were  dispensed  with. 

But  although  ceremonies  inconsistent  with  Christ- 
ianity were  banished  from  the  custom,  the  Gifts 
themselves,  as  tokens  of  good  will,  still  continued  j 
and  there  are  abundant  proofs  of  the  prevalence  of 
the  custom  in  past  ages  as  well  as  the  present.  In  a 
poem  nearly  three  centuries  old,  are  the  following 
lines  : — 

The  next  to  this  is  New  Yeare's  Day,  whereon  to  every  frende, 
They  costly  presents  in  do  bring,  and  Newe  Yeai-e's  Gifts  do 

sende. 
These  Gif  tes  the  liusbaud  gives  his  wite,  and  father  eke  the  childe, 
And  maister  on  his  men  bestowes  the  like,  with  favour  inilde, 
And  good  beginning  of  the  yeare  they  wishe  and  wishe  againe, 
According  to  tlie  auncient  guise  of  heatlien  people  vaine. 
These  eight  days  doth  no  man  require  liis  dettes  of  any  man, 
Their  tables  do  they  furnish  out  witli  all  the  meate  they  can  ; 
Witli  marchpaynes,  tar  tes  and  custards  great,  they  drink  with 

staring  eyes, 
They  rowte  and  revell,  feede  and  feaste.  as  merry  all  as  pyes: 
As  if  they  should  at  th'  entrance  of  this  New  Yeare  hap  to  dye, 
Yet  would  they  have  then-  bellies  full,  and  auncient  friends  allie. 

Monarchs  seem  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  expect- 
ing New  Year's  Gifts.  Henry  the  Third  is  said  to 
have  extorted  them  (a  curious  mode  of  obtaining  a 
•  gift).  It  has  been  supposed  by  Dr.  Drake,  that  the 
immense  wardrobe  known  to  have  been  possessed  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  was  in  gi*eat  part  formed  from  New 
Year's  Gifts  presented  to  her  by  her  nobility.  It 
appears,  from  Mr.  Nichols's  Progresses,  that  the 
greatest  part,  if  not  all  the  peers  and  peeresses  of  the 
realm,  all  the  bishops,  the  chief  officers  of  state,  and 
several  of  the  queen's  household  servants,  even  down 
to  her  apothecaries,  master-cook,  serjeant  of  the 
pantry,  &c.,  gave  New  Year's  Gifts  to  her  Majesty, 
consisting,  in  general,  either  of  a  sum  of  money,  or 
jewels,  trinkets,  wearing  apparel,  &c.  The  largest 
sum  given  by  any  temporal  lord  was  twenty  pounds  ; 
but  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  gave  forty  pounds. 


the  Archbishop  of  York  thirty  pounds,  and  the  other 
spiritual  lords  twenty  or  ten  pounds  each.  Many  of 
the  temporal  lords  and  great  ollicers,  and  most  of  the 
peeresses,  gave  rich  gowns,  petticoats,  silk  stockings, 
garters,  doublets,  embroidered  mantles,  looking- 
glasses,  fans,  bracelets,  jewel-caskets,  &c.  Among 
individual  gifts  which  have  been  recorded,  are  the 
following  curious  collection :  Sir  Gilbert  Dethick, 
Garter  king  at  arms,  gave  a  book  of  the  States  in 
William  the  Conqueror's  time  ;  Absalon,  master  of 
the  Savoy,  gave  a  Bible  covered  with  cloth  of  gold, 
garnished  with  silver  gilt,  and  plates  of  the  royal 
arms ;  the  Queen's  physician  presented  her  with  a 
box  of  foreign  sv/eetmeats ;  another  physician  pre- 
sented her  with  a  box  of  green  ginger,  and  a  pot  of 
orange  flowers ;  her  apothecaries  gave  her  a  box  of 
lozenges,  a  box  of  ginger  candy,  a  box  of  green  ginger, 
and  pots  of  other  conserves  ;  Mrs.  Blanch  Parry  gave 
her  Majesty  a  little  gold  comfit-box  and  spoon  ;  Mrs. 
Morgan  gave  a  box  of  cherries,  and  one  of  apricots ; 
the  queen's  master-cook,  and  her  serjeant  of  the 
pantry,  presented  her  with  various  confectionary  and 
preserves  ;  Putrino,  an  Italian,  gave  her  two  pictures  ; 
Ambrose  Lupo  gave  her  a  box  of  lute-strings,  and  a 
glass  of  sweet  water;  a  cutler  gave  her  a  meat  knife, 
having  a  handle  which  opened  like  a  fan  ;  Jeremy 
Bassano  gave  two  drinking-glasses ;  and  Smythe,  the 
dustman,  presented  her  Majesty  with  two  bolts  of 
cambric.  It  is  said  that  Elizabeth's  presents  in 
return,  were  always  of  far  less  value  than  those  she 
received. 

While  speaking  of  New  Year's  Gifts  to  royalty,  we 
may  mention  that  a  journalist  about  fifteen  years  ago, 
stated  that  presents  are  always  given  by  the  different 
members  of  the  royal  family  of  France,  to  each  other, 
on  New  Year's  Day.  It  was  stated  :  "  For  the  six 
months  preceding  January,  1824,  the  female  branches 
of  the  royal  family  were  busily  occupied  in  preparing 
presents  of  their  own  manufacture,  which  would  fill 
at  least  two  common-sized  wagons.  The  Duchess 
de  Berri  painted  an  entire  room  of  japanned  panels, 
to  be  set  up  in  the  palace  ;  and  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans  prepared  an  elegant  screen.  An  English 
gentleman  who  was  admitted  suddenly  into  the 
presence  of  the  Duchess  de  Berri  two  months  before, 
found  her,  and  three  of  her  maids  of  honour,  lying 
on  the  carpet,  painting  the  legs  of  a  set  of  chairs, 
which  were  intended  for  the  king." 

To  descend  from  royalty  to  the  humbler  classes  of 
society,  we  find  the  custom  showing  itself  in  various 
ways.  Bourne  says, — "  If  I  send  a  New  Year's  Gift 
to  my  friend,  it  shall  be  a  token  of  my  friendship  ;  if 
to  my  benefactor,  a  token  of  my  gratitude ;  if  to  the 
poor,  which  at  this  season  must  never  be  forgot,  it 
shall  be  to  make  their  hearts  sing  with  joy,  and  give 
praise  and  adoration  to  the  Giver."  This  truly  ami- 
able sentiment  may  represent  the  motives  of  kindness 
which  induce  this  custom.  The/orm  in  which  a  pre- 
sent is  given  is  a  trifle :  the  kindly  feehng  which  it  is 
meant  to  convey  is  the  real  kernel ;  the  other  is  but 
the  shell.  Sometimes  an  orange  stuck  with  cloves 
used  to  form  the  gift ;  at  other  times  gloves  ;  metal 
pins  (when  wooden  skewers  were  commonly  used  in 
lieu  of  them,)  were  an  acceptable  present  to  females. 
The  presentation  of  almost  any  trifle  was,  and  even 
now  is,  considered  a  memento  of  good  feeling  at  this 
season.  In  an  old  poem,  cited  in  Poole's  English 
Parnassus,  are  these  lines  : — 

The  King  of  Light,  father  of  aged  Time, 
Hath  brouglit  about  that  day  that  is  tlie  prime 
To  the  slow-gliding  months,  when  every  eye 
Wears  symptoms  of  a  sober  jollity ; 
And  every  hand  is  ready  to  present 
Some  service  in  a  real  compliment. 
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"Whilst  some  in  golden  letters  write  their  love, 

Some  ypeak  affection  by  a  rinj^  or  glove, 

Or  pins  and  paints,  (for  e'en  the  peasant  may, 

After  his  ruder  fashion,  be  as  gay 

As  the  brisk  courtly  Sir,)  and  thinks  that  he 

Cannot,  without  gross  absurdity, 

Be  this  day  frugal,  and  not  spare  liis  friend 

Some  gift,  to  show  his  love  linds  not  an  end 

With  the  deceased  year. 

A  copy  of  verses  was  often  used  as  a  New  Year's 
Gift.  Buchanan  presented  a  copy  of  verses  to  the 
unfortunate  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  on  New  Year's 
Day.  An  old  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum, 
states,  that  the  boys  of  Eton  school  used  on  this  day 
to  play  for  New  Year's  Gifts,  before  and  after  supper  ; 
and  also  to  make  verses,  which  they  presented  to  the 
provost  aud  masters,  and  to  each  other. 

In  some  districts  of  Scotland  it  was  formerly  the 
custom  for  servant-maids  to  present  a  New  Year's 
Gift  to  their  masters.  It  was  also  customary  there, 
as  well  as  in  the  North  of  England,  for  a  house  to  be 
entered  very  early  on  the  morning  of  New  Year's  Day, 
by  some  young  men  and  maidens,  selected  for  the 
purpose,  who  presented  a  si)iced  bowl,  and  expressed 
good  wishes  to  the  inhabitants.  It  was  likewise  a 
custom  to  send  New  Year  s  Gifts  on  New  Year's  Eve ; 
and  on  New  Year's  Day,  to  wish  each  other  a  happy 
New  Year,  and  ask  for  a  New  Year's  Gift. 

In  France  the  presentation  of  trinkets,  on  New 
Year's  Day  is  carried  to  a  very  great  extent.  The  pre- 
vailing present  is  a  little  case,  made  of  sweetmeats,  in 
which  is  contained  some  little  trinket  or  other.  The 
making  of  these  sweetmeat-cases  is  carried  on  to  an 
enormous  extent  at  Paris,  just  before  the  New  Year. 
There  is  one  street,  the  Rue  des  Lombards,  where  the 
wholesale  confectioners  reside,  which  is  said  at  this 
period  to  be  almost  blocked  up  with  wagons  and 
carts,  laden  with  cases  of  sweetmeats  for  the  pro- 
vinces. These  little  sweetmeats  assume  almost  every 
imaginable  form,  such  as  bunches  of  carrots,  green 
peas,  boots  and  shoes,  lobsters  and  crabs,  hats,  books, 
musical  instruments,  gridirons,  frying-pans,  sauce- 
pans, &c., — all  made  of  sugar,  and  coloured  to  imitate 
the  real  object,  and  allbeing  made  hollow  within,  to 
contain  some  trinket,  or  bon-bon.  Pastry-cooks  maj' 
also  be  seen  traversing  the  streets,  carrying  boards, 
on  which  are  miniature  temples,  churches,  pagodas, 
theatres,  &c.,  all  made  of  flour  and  sugar,  and  taste- 
fully embellished.  The  value  of  the  sweetmeats 
alone  presented  or  bought  in  Paris  on  this  day  is  said 
to  amount  to  half  a  million  francs.  The  value  of  the 
jewellery  presented  is  very  large.  Friends  visit-  each 
other  on  the  morning  of  the  day,  and  interchange 
presents.  No  person  pays  a  visit  empty-handed :  each 
one  gives  according  to  his  or  her  means,  and  every- 
thing is  accepted  when  offered.  The  ladies  come  in 
for  a  large  share  of  these  presents,  in  the  form  of 
dresses,  jewellery,  gloves,  artificial  flowers,  &c. 

One  feature  which  has  distinguished  New  Year's 
Gifts  among  the  higher  classes  in  England,  within  the 
last  few  years,  is  the  presentation  of  the  splendid  An- 
nuals, published  for  that  express  purpose.  The  num- 
ber of  copies  of  these  rather  costly  volumes  sold  is 
very  large  ;  and  they  are  distinguished  by  elegance 
and  lightness,  rather  than  by  sterling  literary  merit. 
It  was  also  an  old  custom  for  the  Poet  Laureate  to 
compose  an  ode  on  the  new  year,  which  every  New 
Year's  Day  was  presented  to  the  reigning  sovereign  ; 
but  this  practice  is  now  discontinued,  probably  on 
account  of  the  bad  taste  usually  connected  with 
hired  encomiums,  and  from  the  feeling  that  the 
spontaneous  prayers  and  good  wishes  of  a  great  nation 
for  the  welfare  of  the  sovereign  are  far  more  acceptable 
than  the  inflated  applause  of  the  Laureate  odes 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  IMPROVEMENT. 

I.Mi'iiovEMENT  in  cvcry  possible  direction  of  our  ex- 
ternal conditions  appears  to  be  the  ruling  tendency  of 
these  latter  days.  The  proximate,  the  mediate,  and 
the  remote — each  exhibits  the  superior  and  prevailing 
influences  of  this  beneficial  and  ever-busy  impulse. 
Turn  our  eyes  wheresoever  we  may,  we  meet  every- 
where some  proof  of  its  agency,  or  some  result  of  its 
action,  in  the  trivial  as  well  as  important  matters  of 
our  temporary  existence.  Every  newspaper  teems  with 
.some  desideratum,  enlarging  our  wants  by  the  admi- 
rable ingenuity  of  the  supply.  To  consider  even  some  of 
the  immediate  objects  of  its  energy,. — Morison's  pills, 
the  universal  internal  panacea, — Macintosh  s  capes, 
the  universal  external  preservative, — our  unrivalled 
hair-dyes, — our  surpassing-excellent  patent  spring 
wigs, — the  thousands  of  infallible  cures,  mocking 
Death  himself  in  all  his  favoui-ite  points  of  assault, — 
our  very  doors  swung  upon  patent  spherical  hinges, 
moving  more  after  the  manner  of  ghosts  in  old 
romances,  than  the  real  creaking  doors  of  other  days, 
— and  the  graver  and  greater  boast  of  this  the  nine- 
teenth centur\',  steam  itself:  power  in  the  very  ab- 
stract and  essence,  susceptible  of  infinite  uses  and 
application;  small  and  magnificent.  What  moi-e  need 
we  enumerate,  from  the  patent  damp-expelling  respi- 
rator, to  the  puddle-resisting  Indian-rubber  clog  ^ 
Rise  and  reverence,  ye  ancient  men  of  less  favoured 
times,  and  more  barbarous  paraphernalia. 

So  far  this  is  satisfying  ;  nay  more,  a  matter  of  no 
little  exultation  and  delight.  But  amidst  this  hubbub 
of  luxuries,  convenience,  and  accommodation,  the 
still  small  voice  within  us  pushes  forward  an  inquiry 
of  far  more  interest  and  concern.  How  have  things 
gone  on  in  the  internal  sphere  of  man's  nature — the 
world  of  character  ?  Is  the  same  busy  progress 
traceable  here  also  ?  Has  vice,  in  any  one  of  her 
hideous  aspects,  disappeared  from  amongst  us  ?  Has 
virtue  improved  in  quality,  or  increased  in  degree  ? 
Afe  kind  hearts  and  noble  deeds  more  plentiful,  and 
their  opposites  less  common  ?  Are  men  better  neigh- 
bours, better  citizens,  and,  all  in  all,  better  Christians 
than  formerly  ?  This  is  the  anxious  investigation  of  a 
reflection  which  teaches  us,  that  however  splendid  in 
discoveries,  and  however  far  progressing  the  tempo- 
rary conditions  of  our  kind  may  be,  they  are  little  to 
boast  of,  without  a  corresponding  advance  of  our  moral 
value,  and  consequently  of  our  relative  dignity.  In 
vain  we  boast  of  inventions  and  improvements,  which, 
however  valuable  and  remarkable  they  may  be,  leave  us 
all  on  the  extreme  of  this  world  j  for  naked  we  came 
into  this  world,  and  naked  we  go  out  of  it.  For  our  soul 
alone  we  take  with  us,  and,  so  to  say,  at  a  moment's 
call.  Then  say,  Sense,  and  answer,  Philosophy,  how 
does  it  behove  us  to  cultivate  and  improve,  to  orna- 
ment with  all  goodly  virtues  and  qualities,  to  frame 
and  form  in  the  furnace  of  trial  in  this  world,  the  sole 
thing  we  carry  out  of  it,  to  meet  the  graces  of  a 
better. 

Let  us  not  therefore  boast  too  much  of  our  present  < 
state  of  cultivation  and  advancement,  nor  estimate  at 
too  great  an  importance  the  spirit  of  a  partial  and 
temporary  improvement  in  our  external  and  contin- 
gent condition,  as  mortal  men,  while  in  the  higher  and 
eternal  matters  of  our  mind  and  character,  its  im- 
pulses are  faint,  or  altogether  wanting. 
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ST.    OMER'S,    IN    FRANCE.     I. 


RUINS   OF    THE    ABBEY   OF    ST.    BEHTIK,    AT    ST.    OMER. 


St.  Omer  is  a  town  of  much  importance  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Pas-de-Calais,  in  France.  This  de- 
partment comprises  a  tract  of  country  which  was 
formerly  included  in  the  province  of  Artois.  The 
reader  is  probably  aware,  that  during  the  first  French 
revolution,  the  mode  of  dividing  the  country,  for  politi- 
cal and  legal  purposes,  was  changed :  France  was, 
before  that  time,  divided  into  a  moderate  number  of 
provinces,  or  military  governments,  each  of  which 
gave  a  title  to  some  prince  or  nobleman.  But  the 
modern  mode  of  division  is  into  departments,  which 
are  much  smaller  than  the  ancient  provinces,  and  of 
which  there  are  altogether  about  eighty.  Pas-de- 
Calais  (derived  from  the  French  name  for  the  Straits 
of  Dover,  which  are  adjoining  to  the  coast)  is,  then, 
the  district  formerly  known  as  Artois. 

Pas-de- Calais  lies  on  the  north-east  coast  of  France, 

Vol.  XVI, 


and  is  bounded  by  French  Flanders  on  the  north- 
east, and  by  the  department  of  Somme  on  the  south, 
and  is  divided  by  a  chain  of  hills  into  two  regions,  the 
southern  and  the  northern.  The  former  slopes  gently 
towards  the  banks  of  the  river  Authie,  and  is  tra- 
versed by  numerous  small  valleys  3  the  latter  percept- 
ibly inclines  towards  the  north.  The  face  of  the 
country  much  resembles  that  of  Belgium,  and  has  a 
climate  rather  humid  and  variable,  which  is  the  cause 
of  frequent  intermitting  fevers.  The  soil  is,  generally 
speaking,  productive,  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
sandy  beach  has  been  gained  from  the  sea,  and 
brought  into  cultivation.  The  produce  is  generally 
corn,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  coleseed,  rapeseed,  &c. 
There  is  not  much  wood,  but  the  deficiency  is  com- 
pensated by  an  abundance  of  turf  and  coal.  The 
fisheries  along  the  coast  are  considerable,  but  the 
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chief  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  department  is 
drawn  from  its  manufactures  of  woollen,  cotton, 
linen,  lace,  leather,  pottery,  and  oil.  Numerous  small 
streams  flow  through  the  department,  such  as  the  Aa, 
the  Lys,  the  Scarfe,  the  Canche,  and  the  Authie. 
There  are  also  several  canals,  such  as  that  of  Ardres, 
that  of  Marq,  that  from  Calais  to  St.  Omer,  and  that 
from  Calais  to  Guisncs,  The  whole  department 
contains  a  superficial  area  of  about  338  square  leagues, 
and  a  population  of  about  six  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand. 

Such  is  the  general  nature  of  the  department  in  which 
St.  Omer  is  situated.  The  other  principal  places  in  it 
besides  the  last  mentioned  town  are  Calais,  Boulogne 
Arras,  Bethune,  Montreuil,  Gnisnes,  and  Ardres.  It 
was  between  the  two  last-named  towns  that  the  cele 
brated  interview  took  place  between  Henry  the  Eighth 
and  Francis  the  First,  and  which  has  attained  the 
appellation  of  Le  Champ  du  Drap  d'Or  (The  Field  of 
the  Cloth  of  Gold).  The  only  town  of  the  depart- 
ment to  which  we  shall  on  the  present  occasion  direct 
our  notice,  is  St.  Omer. 

St.  Omer  formerly  gave  its  name  to  a  noble  family 
which  distinguished  itself  during  the  time  of  the 
Crusades.  Galfred,  Castellan  of  St.  Omer,  one  of  the 
companions  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  was  one  of  the  first 
commanders  of  the  Knights  Templars  ;  and  for  some 
centuries  after  that  period,  his  descendants  distin- 
guished themselves  greatly  in  the  events  of  the  times. 
The  town  from  which  they  derived  their  title  was,  in 
626,  only  a  small  hamlet.  This  hamlet  had  been  gra- 
dually built  in  the  vicinity  of  the  castle  belonging  to 
the  family  to  whom  we  allude :  this  castle  was  built  on 
Mount  Sithon,  and  the  name  of  Sithon  was  borne  by 
St.  Omer,  for  a  long  period.  The  Castellan  Adroald 
gave  the  hamlet  to  St.  Omer,  bishop  of  Therouenne, 
in  645.  This  possessor  afterwards  built  the  cathedral 
and  the  monastery  of  the  Bernardines :  this  monas- 
tery was,  a  few  years  afterwards,  under  the  rule  of 
St.  Bertin,  from  whom  it  obtains  its  name.  During 
the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  the  town  was  by  de- 
grees surrounded  with  walls,  and  it  began  to  assume 
the  appearance  of  a  fortified  place  :  it  also  now  lost 
its  name  of  Sithon,  and  acquired  that  of  St.  Omer. 
A  portion  of  the  town  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the 
twelfth  century.  The  town  was  in  possession  of  the 
Earls  of  Flanders  for  many  generations  ;  but  about 
the  year  1500  there  commenced  a  series  of  contests 
in  France  and  the  Low  Countries  which  frequently 
affected  St.  Omer: — first  the  French  king  besieged 
it  J — then  the  Burgundians  gained  possession  of  it  j — 
from  them  it  was  taken  by  the  King  of  France  ;  and 
from  him  again,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Arch- 
duke Maximilian.  Again  it  was  attacked  by  the 
French  on  two  different  occasions  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  lastly,  at  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  in 
1678,  it  was  finally  ceded  to  the  crown  of  France,  to 
which  it  has  ever  since  belonged. 

According  to  a  French  writer  of  the  end  of  last  cen- 
tury, the  following  was  the  general  nature  of  the 
town  of  St.  Omer  at  that  period.  It  contained  six 
parishes ;  four  convents  for  men,  Capuchins,  Re- 
collects, Carmelites,  and  Dominicans ;  six  monaste- 
ries, or  religious  houses  for  females  ;  a  seminary ;  and 
two  colleges.  There  were  two  hospitals  for  women,  a 
general  hospital,  two  orphan  asylums,  one  for  each 
sex,  and  another  asylum  always  occupied  by  twelve 
poor  and  aged  men,  in  memory  of  the  twelve  apostles. 
The  chapter  of  the  cathedral  was  composed  of  a  dean, 
two  archdeacons,  a  penitentiare,  two  other  dignitaries, 
thirty  canons,  and  twenty-four  chaplains.  The  same 
writer  states,  that  "Pope  Paul  IV.  erected  St.  Omer 
into  a  bishopric  in  1553.     In  the  later  times  of  the 


monarchy  (meaning  before  the  French  revolution)  the 
bishop,  a  suffragan  of  Cambray,  received  fifty  thou- 
sand livres  of  rent.  But  this  is  little  in  comparison 
with  the  produce  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Bertin,  of  which 
the  revenues  reach  the  extent  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  livres.  It  was  composed  of  fifty  reli- 
gious inmates,  who  had  the  choosing  of  their  abbot. 
The  Faubourg  of  Saint-Pont  is  beautiful;  the  number 
of  its  houses  is  very  considerable,  many  of  which  are 
inhabited  by  families  originally  from  Flanders,  These 
families  have  retained  among  them  their  ancient 
idiom,  which  is  not  very  different  from  that  spoken 
in  Flanders.  They  preserve  the  ancient  simplicity  of 
their  nation,  and  in  order  the  better  to  effect  this, 
they  intermarried  only  among  themselves,  for  which 
purpose  the  Pope  allowed  them  certain  dispensations 
on  the  subject  of  consanguinity.  The  priests  belong- 
ing to  them  were  also  allied  to  them  by  blood." 

So  much  for  St.  Omer  forty  years  ago  :  we  must 
now  describe  it  in  its  more  recent  state. 

The  entrance  to  St.  Omer,  by  way  of  Calais,  is 
through  an  avenue  of  trees.  The  trees  themselves 
have  a  cheerful  aspect,  as  such  natural  objects 
always  have  :  but  the  objects  seen  in  the  vista  be- 
yond them  have  a  heavy  and  gloomy  effect,  consisting 
of  embattled  walls,  lines  of  fortification,  a  gate  of 
enormous  strength,  a  moat  with  a  long  bridge  over  it, 
barriers,  portcullises,  &c.,  all  of  which  indicate  that 
St.  Omer  must  be  ranked  among  the  fortified  towns 
with  which  Flanders  was  so  plentifully  supplied  in  past 
ages.     The  passport  system  is  rigorously  enforced. 

In  another  article  we  will  briefly  describe  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  attraction  in  St.  Omer  at  the  present 
day. 


ON  MILITARY  DRILLING.   I. 

It  has  been  said,  with  much  truth,  that  the  best  mode 
by  which  a  nation  can  enjoy  peace,  is  to  be  constantly 
prepared  for  war.  It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  upon 
the  misery  and  vice  which  war  has  occasioned  in  all 
ages  ;  but  still,  so  long  as  ambition,  avarice,  and 
tyranny  continue  to  influence  mankind,  war,  or  at 
least  a  state  of  active  preparation  for  war,  will  be 
necessary  to  insure  the  independence  of  the  nation, 
and  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 

Such  then  being  the  case,  it  follows  that  that  nation 
which  most  diligently  cultivates  war  as  an  art,  and 
brings  the  refinements  of  science  to  bear  upon  its 
theory  and  practice,  is  more  likely  to  be  respected, 
and  to  remain  unmolested,  than  another  nation 
which  ceases  to  cultivate  the  military  art,  and  offers  no 
encouragement  to  its  professors. 

Considering,  therefore,  that  man  is  constituted  a 
frail  and  erring  being,  whose  greatest  enemy  is  him- 
self, we  assume  that  war,  or  at  least  a  state  of  active 
preparation  for  it,  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
peace.  It  becomes  then  of  first-rate  importance  to 
consider  the  best  means  for  practising  the  military  art  j 
and  we  propose  to  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to 
one  department  of  it,  which  consists  in  training  num- 
bers of  men  to  act  in  concert  on  foot,  so  as  to  form  a 
vast  moving  machine,  under  the  direction  and  com- 
mand of  skilful  leaders. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  expatiate  on  the  wonderful 
superiority  of  disciplined  troops,  though  few  in  num- 
ber, over  savage  hordes,  which  have  great  animal 
strength,  without  the  skill  to  combine  and  direct  it. 
Hence  it  has  always  been  found  that  the  most  civilized 
nations  have  been  the  most  successful  in  war,  because 
their  soldiers  are  made  to  understand  so  perfectly,  and 
to  pay  so  strict  an  obedience  to  the  example  and 
words  of  their  commanders,  that  all  their  movements 
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are  performed  in  unison;  and  the  army  thus  resem- 
bles one  vast  animal,  the  motions  of  whose  various 
members  are  subservient  to  one  object,  and  are  go- 
verned and  directed  by  one  mind.  On  the  contrary, 
in  an  army  (if  such  it  can  be  called)  of  undisciplined 
savages,  each  man  is  the  creature  of  his  own  impulses  j 
he  follows  his  own  ideas,  and  adopts  that  course  which 
seems  to  him  most  likely  to  reward  him  with  success. 
Thus  the  whole  number  of  fighting  men  can  seldom 
be  brought  to  act  in  unison  ;  and  though  they  may 
have  one  common  object,  they  can  seldom  be  brought 
to  agree  in  following  one  common  mode  of  effecting 
that  object.  As,  therefore,  the  different  parts  of  such 
a  collected  multitude  are  quite  independent  of  each 
other,  so  far  from  augmenting,  they  sometimes  coun- 
teract, or,  at  least,  diminish  each  other's  effective 
force  ;  and  as  to  which  of  these  results  shall  ensue  is 
entirely  dependent  on  chance.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
a  body,  acting  so  promiscuously,  should  soon  be  con- 
fused, dispersed,  or  destroyed  by  a  mere  handful  of 
men,  who  understand  instantly,  and  obey  at  once,  the 
orders  of  one  or  of  a  few  commanders;  and  thus  not 
only  direct  all  their  efforts  to  the  same  point,  but 
through  the  same  channel. 

Discipline  and  subordination,  therefore,  constitute 
one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  army  of  a  civi- 
hzed  nation.  Different  nations  employ  different  kinds 
and  degrees  of  discipline,  but  that  of  Europeans  is 
the  most  perfect  and  effective. 

We  will  illustrate  the  sentiments  here  expressed  by 
giving,  in  part,  the  method  used  in  the  EngUsh  army 
for  DRILLING  *,hat  is,  changing  the  clumsy  rustic  into 
the  finished  aud  disciplined  soldier,  by  giving  to  the 
body  that  position  and  gait,  which,  when  habitually 
persevered  in,  is  most  conducive  to  health,  strength, 
and  all  the  other  qualities  of  a  good  and  ready  sol- 
dier, as  well  as  making  him  understand  the  peculiar 
and  concise  language  used  in  the  words  of  command; 
so  that  he  may  be  always  ready  to  obey  instantly  and 
correctly  any  order  that  can  possibly  be  given. 

In  the  apprenticeship  of  men  to  soldiership,  each 
recruit  is  first  drilled  singly,  or  in  squads,  or  small 
companies  of  three  or  four.  This  is  to  improve  the 
personal  appearance,  gestures,  and  carriage  of  each 
individual  recruit  with  reference  to  himself,  so  that, 
when  combined  in  larger  numbers,  they  may  all  act 
in  unison  :  then  they  are  taught  those  other  motions 
and  manoeuvres,  which  necessarily  require  a  consider- 
able number  of  men  together  for  their  proper  per- 
formance. If  any  of  the  recruits  have  not,  however, 
been  thoroughly  broken  in,  as  it  were,  during  the  first 
process,  this  will  soon  be  discovered  when  they  are 
associated  in  large  numbers ;  for  the  incorrect  move- 
ment of  a  single  man  may  sometimes  throw  a  whole 
line  into  disorder.  Such  is  the  importance  of  habi- 
tually maintaining  that  steadiness  and  correctness  of 
behaviour  which  has  once  been  acquired  by  drilling, 
that  even  the  best  soldier,  after  returning  from  a  long 
absence,  must  be  re-drilled,  like  a  recruit,  before  he 
can  safely  rejoin  his  company. 

When  standing  in  line  v;ithout  arms,  and  ready  to 
receive  the  word  of  command,  the  position  required 
is  as  follows: — The  heels  must  touch  each  other  ;  but 
the  toes  must  be  separated,  so  that  the  two  feet  may 
form  an  angle  of  about  60°.  Both  knees  must  be 
straight',  but  not  stiff;  so  that  the  weight  of  the  body 
may  rest  equally  on  both  the  feet.  The  body  must 
not  incline  to  one  side  more  than  to  the  other;  but 
yet  it  must  not  be  strictly  upright,  but  lean- 
ing a'  little  forwards,  so  that  its  weight  may  be 
thrown  on  the  balls  of  the  feet.  This  is  evidently 
the  firmest  position  for  resisting  blows,  &c.  in  front ; 
because  if  there  be  any  tendency  to  fall  it  is  forwards, 


and  not  backwards;  which  would  be  the  case,  if  the 
principal  weight  rested  on  the  heels.  The  iixis  of  the 
body  must  therefore  be  straight,  though  not  pcrfe.jtly 
vprigJit.  The  belly  must  be  rather  drawn  in,  but  the 
breast  advanced.  The  shoulders  must  be  kept  back 
equally,  and  of  equal  height,  and  perfectly  square. 
The  arms  must  hang  straight  but  loosely  ;  and  the 
palms  of  the  hands  must  touch  the  thighs.  Tlie 
thumb,  which  is  the  foremost  part  of  the  hand,  must 
be  as  far  back  as  the  seam  of  the  trowsers.  The  head 
must  be  erect ;  the  eyes  directed  straight  forward 
towards  a  point  of  equal  height  with  themselves  ;  and 
such  is  the  rigour  of  military  discipline,  that  no  part 
of  the  body,  not  even  the  eyes,  is  allowed  to  move 
unless  in  obedience  to  the  word  of  command.  Every 
command  must  be  instantly  obeyed,  as  soon  as  the 
last  syllable  of  cornmand  is  uttered  ;  for  all  the  former 
syllables  are  to  be  considered  only  in  the  light  of  cau- 
tions ;  and  as  soon  as  the  required  movement  has 
been  made,  the  whole  body  must  remain  as  steady 
and  immoveable  in  its  new  position,  as  it  was  before. 
Whenever  the  word  of  command  "  as  you  were"  is 
given,  the  body  returns  exactly  to  the  same  position, 
which  it  had  before  this  last  word  of  command  was 
given. 

As  it  would  be  very  irksome  to  continue  for  a  long 
time  in  the  posture  just  described,  without  moving, 
when  long  standing  is  expected  to  be  the  case,  the 
word  "stand  at  ease"  is  given  ;  on  which  the  right  foot 
is  drawn  back  three  or  four  inches,  and  the  left  knee 
is  bent,  so  as  to  throw  the  weight  of  the  body  on  the 
right  leg  only,  which  is  kept  straight.  At  the  same 
time,  the  hands  are  brought  together  and  allov^ed  to 
fall  down  in  front  of  the  body  in  a  clasped  state. 
Care  must  be  taken  that  this  motion  of  the  arm 
proceeds  from  the  elbow  only,  and  not  from  the 
shoulder. 

When  the  rank  is  to  resume  the  proper  attitude  of 
soldiers,  the  word  "attention"  is  given,  at  which  the 
hands  are  instantly  let  fall  to  the  sides,  the  body 
springs  up,  the  left  leg  is  straightened,  and  the  heels 
closed.  This  is  the  only  order,  or  word  of  command, 
that  can  ever  be  given  while  standing  at  ease.  When 
standing  at  ease,  the  head  and  eyes  are  allowed  to 
move;  but  the  rest  of  the  body  is  to  be  kept  as  steady 
as  when  standing  at  attention.  It  is  very  desirable, 
therefore,  that  sometimes,  (especially  in  cold  weather,) 
the  soldiers  should  be  allowed  to  move  their  limbs 
and  bodies  without  quitting  the  rank.  In  such  cases 
the  words  "  stand  easy"  is  given;  after  which  they  are 
at  liberty  to  move  their  limbs  in  any  direction  till 
again  called  to  attention.  The  left  foot,  however,  must 
never  be  lifted  or  moved  from  the  spot  it  originally 
occupied  ;  so  that  the  body  is  thus  confined  to  a  cer- 
tain space  of  ground;  it  cannot  move  out  of  the  rankj 
and,  when  called  back  to  attention,  it  cannot  fail  to 
resume  its  proper  place,  which  is  kept  by  the  left  foot. 


Oh,  Charity !  our  helpless  nature's  pride. 
Thou  friend  to  him,  who  knows  no  friend  beside, 
Is  there  in  morning's  breath,  or  the  sweet  gale 
That  steals  o'er  the  tired  pilgrim  of  the  vale, 
Clieei-ing  with  fragrance  fresh  his  wearied  frame, 
Aught  like  the  incense  of  thy  holy  flame  ? 
Is  aught  in  all  the  beauties  that  adorn 
The  azure  heaven,  or  purple  lights  of  morn  . 
Is  aught  so  fair  in  evening's  lingering  gleam, 
As  from  thine  eye  the  meek  and  pensive  beam, 
That  falls  like  saddest  moonlight  on  the  hill, 
And  distant  woods,  when  the  wide  world  is  still  ? 
Thine  are  the  ample  views,  that  uncoufined 
Stretch  to  the  utmost  wallis  of  human  kind  ; 
Thine,  is  the  spirit,  that  with  widest  plan 

Brother  to  brother  binds,  and  man  to  man Bowles., 
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RICHMOND  CASTLE,  YORKSHIRE. 
A   PORTION    of   the  North  Riding    of   Yorkshire    is 
popularly  known  by  the  name  of  Richmondshire,  from 
having,  in  very  early  times,  been  the  entire  and  undi- 
vided property  of  the  Earls  of  Richmond. 

Before  the  Norman  conquest,  this  great  estate  was 
possessed  by  one  great  Saxon  lord ;  but  when  Wil- 
liam of  Normandy  took  possession  of  the  English 
crown,  the  Richmond  estate  shared  a  similar  fate  to 
that  of  most  other  large  estates  in  the  kingdom  :  it 
was  created  an  earldom,  and  given  to  one  of  William's 
favourites. 

It  must  be  presumed  (says  Mr.  Whitaker),  that  the  man 
on  whom  the  Conqueror  would  bestow  such  a  principality 
m  ust  stand  high  in  his  favour.  But  the  estate  of  Earl  Edwin 
was  a  gem  which  must  be  won  before  it  could  be  worn,  and 
a  charter  of  feoffment  could  only  confer  upon  the  grantee  a 
title  to  fight  his  way  into  possession.  Nay  more,  after  pos- 
session was  acquired,  there  was  equal  difficulty  in  main- 
taining it.  The  ejected  possessor  was  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar as  well  as  powerful  men  in  the  kingdom.  The  Normans 
were  regarded  with  peculiar  detestation  in  the  north  of 
England;  and  Domesday  itself  affords  a  melancholy  testi- 
mony to  the  horrible  devastation  by  which  alone  the  native 
inhabitants  could  be  subdued.  A  title,  however,  to  subdue 
so  fertile  and  beautiful  a  district  would  not  be  unacceptable 
to  a  Norman  soldier.  He  knew  how  to  curb  a  wild  and 
disorderly  population,  without  the  perpetual  necessity  of  con- 
tending with  them  in  the  field. 

The  curb  here  alluded  to  was  in  the  shape  of  a 
strong  castle.  In  a  central  situation  within  the  earl- 
dom, on  the  confines  of  the  low  country  and  the 
mountains,  the  new  possessor  selected  a  rock  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  Swale,  which  could  not  be  under- 
mined, and  on  this  spot  he  lavished  all  the  resources 
of  a  great  prince,  and  practised  all  the  skill  of  Nor- 
man fortification,  in  the  construction  of  a  fortress 
which  would  at  once  afford  a  guarantee  to  fidelity, 
and  render  disaffection  and  treachery  hopeless.  Such 
a  structure  being  both  ample  and  impregnable,  would 
afford  protection  to  the  faithful  vassals  of  the  earl, 
who  might,  by  any  sudden  insurrection,  be  driven  to 
seek  protection  within  its  walls,  as  well  as  to  accommo- 
date a  regular  garrison,  sufficient  to  scour  the  coun- 
try in  every  direction.  A  tumultuary  assault,  or  even 
a  regular  siege  by  such  assailants,  must,  as  has  been 
observed  by  the,  historian  of  Richmond,  have  been 
despised.  But  such  was  the  felicity  with  which  a  site 
was  chosen  for  the  capital  and  fortress  of  the  province, 
that  if  a  disturbance  should  have  happened  in  the 
low  country,  within  half  an  hour  a  body  of  horse 
would  be  upon  the  plain,  and  ready  to  chase  the  in- 
surgents ;  or  if,  as  was  more  probable,  the  ruder  and 
more  hardy  natives  of  the  valleys,  trusting  to  the  fast- 
nesses of  their  neighbouring  mountains,  presumed  to 
rebel,  an  active  and  hardy  body  of  infantry  would 
have  no  time  to  waste  in  traversing  the  plains,  while 
their  enemies  above  were  gathering  strength  and  cou- 
rage from  delay. 

Such  are  believed  to  be  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
construction  of  that  fine  old  Norman  building,  Rich- 
mond Castle,  in  Yorkshire,  of  which  our  frontispiece 
represents  a  view.  It  is  believed  that  the  castle  was 
commenced  by  the  earl  to  whom  William  the  Con- 
queror presented  the  estate,  carried  on  by  his  succes- 
sor, and  completed  by  the  third  earl;  so  that  we  may 
assume  the  period  of  1 100  as  about  the  time  when  the 
castle  was  constructed. 

There  is  perhaps  not  another  instance,  in  the  whole 
of  English  history,  of  a  great  estate  changing  hands 
so  many  times  in  the  course  of  five  hundred  years, 
as  that  of  Richmond.  The  large  extent  of  the  Rich- 
mond estate  made  the  early  sovereigns  glad  to  seize 
every  pretext  for  taking  it  to  themselves  ;  and  when 
they  possessed  it,  they  were  often  induced,  by  policy. 


to  present  it  to  such  of  their  adherents  as  were  most 
serviceable  to  them.  For  a  considerable  period  the 
estate  was  possessed  by  the  Dukes  of  Bretagne,  in 
France,  who  added  to  that  title  the  one  of  Earls  of 
Richmond.  It  was  one  of  these  Dukes  of  Bretagne 
who  built  the  great  tower  or  keep  of  the  castle.  The 
estate  was  seized  by  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  on  a  very 
slender  pretext,  and  retained  for  some  years.  His 
successor.  King  John,  also  retained  possession  of  it 
for  some  time,  but  ultimately  made  it  the  purchase- 
price  of  the  services  of  Peter  de  Dreux,  who  became 
Earl  of  Richmond.  From  this  family  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  Peter  of  Savoy,  the  uncle  to  the  queen  of 
Henry  the  Third,  but  not  for  any  considerable  period; 
for  the  interests  of  Henry  induced  him  to  manage  that 
the  estate  should  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of 
Bretagne,  whose  ancestors  had  formerly  possessed  it. 
'One  of  the  causes  which  led  to  this  estate  being  so 
frequently  passed  from  one  possessor  to  another  was, 
that  the  Dukes  of  Bretagne  were,  under  that  titlt, 
subjects  of  the  King  of  France,  and,  under  the  title 
of  Earls  of  Richmond,  were  also  subjects  of  the  King 
of  England ;  so  that  whenever  the  two  kings  were 
at  war,  the  possessor  retained  or  lost  the  estate,  ac- 
cording as  he  sided  with  or  against  the  King  of  Eng- 
land. Such  an  event  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  First.  During  hostilities  with  France,  Edward 
took  the  estate  from  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  and  when 
peace  was  restored,  gave  it  back  to  him  again.  From 
this  family  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Countess 
of  Pembroke,  and  then  to  Count  de  Montfort,  after 
that  to  Edward  the  Third,  and  then  once  again  to  the 
Bretagne  fantiily.  Doomed  to  perpetual  changes  of 
proprietors,  the  estate  was  given  to  the  queen  of 
Richard  the  Second,  about  the  year  1380, — to  Ralph 
Basset  in  1391,  and  to  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland  ia 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Foarth.  After  remaining  seve- 
ral years  in  this  family,  it  passed  to  the  Dukes  of  Bed- 
ford. From  them  it  devolved  upon  Henry  the  Sixth. 
It  was  then  presented,  with  the  title  of  Earl  of  Rich- 
mond, to  the  king's  half-brother,  whose  son  Henry 
defeated  Richard  the  Third,  at  Bosworth  field,  and 
then  became  sovereign  of  England,  under  the  title  of 
Henry  the  Seventh.  The  estate  remained  in  royal 
hands  till  1613,  when  James  the  First  created  Lodo- 
wic  Stuart  Duke  of  Richmond. 

Such  were  the  mutations  which  this  great  estate 
suffered  in  early  times;  we  must  now  speak  of  the 
castle  itself.  In  this  as  in  many  other  cases,  the 
baronial  castle  led  to  the  construction  of  a  town  near 
it:  Richmond  Castle  did  not  owe  its  existence  to 
P«.ichmond  town,  but  the  town  to  the  castle. 

Our  early  topographer,  Leland,  speaking  of  Rich- 
mond town  and  castle  in  his  day  (1540),  says: — 

Richemont  towne  is  waullid,  and  the  castel  on  the  river 
side  of  Swale  is  as  the  knot  of  the  cumpace  of  the  waulle. 
In  the  waul  be  3  gates.  Frenchegate  yn  the  north  parte 
of  the  towne,  and  is  the  most  occupied  gate  of  the  towne. 
Fuikel-streate  gate.  Bargate.  Al  3  be  downe.  Vestigia 
yet  remaine.  In  the  market-place  is  a  large  chapel  of  the 
Trinite.  The  cumpace  of  the  minus  waulles  is  not  half  a 
mile  about.  So  that  the  towne  waulle  curapaseth  litle  but 
the  market-place,  the  howses  about  hit,  and  gardens  behind 
thetn.  There  is  a  suburbe  withowt  Frenchegate.  Fuikel- 
streat  suburbe,  strayt  west  from  the  market-place,  and  Bar- 
gate  suburbe.  But  Frenchegate  suburbe  is  almost  as  bygge 
as  bothe  the  other  suburbes.  In  Frenchgate  suburbe  is  the 
paroch  chirche  of  al  the  hole  towne.  A  litle  beyonde  the 
ende  of  Frenchegate  streate  is,  or  was,  of  late,  a  chapel  of 
a  woman  anchorete.  Bargate  suburbe  cummith  downe  to 
the  bridge  ende  of  Swale,  the  wich  bridge  is  sumtime 
chayned.  A  this  side  the  bridge  is  no  building.  In  this 
suburbe  is  a  chapel  of  S.  James.  At  the  bakke  of  the 
Frenchgate  is  the  Grey  Freres  a  little  withowt  the  wawllis. 
Their  howse,  medow,  orchard,  and  a  litle  wood,  is  waullid 
yn.     Men  go  from  the  marketplace  to  hit  by  a  posterne 
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gate.  There  is  a  conducte  of  water  at  the  Grey  Freres  els 
there  is  none  in  Richeraont.  Not  far  from  the  freres  waul 
is  a  chapel  of  S.  Anthony.  Al  thetowne  and  suburbesbe  on 
the  fartlier  side  of  Swale.  The  Castel  is  nere  hand  as  much 
yn  cumpace  as  the  circuit  of  the  town  walle,  but  now  it  is 
in  mere  ruine. 

If  the  castle  was  in  ruins  three  hundred  years  ago, 
its  present  appearance  may  be  guessed  at  : — it  is,  in 
truth,  one  of  the  finest  Norman  ruins  in  the  kingdom. 
The  name  Richmond  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived 
from  Rich  mount,  in  allusion  to  the  spot  selected  for 
the  castle  J  and  the  same  reason  led  to  the  naming  of 
Richmond  in  Surrey,  which  also  belonged  to  the  Earls 
of  Richmond  about  four  centuries  ago.  The  town  of 
Richmond  in  Yorkshire  first  consisted  of  the  habita- 
tions of  the  immediate  dependants  of  the  earl :  those 
who  were  in  the  castle  attended  divine  worship  in  an 
oratory,  while  the  townsmen  erected  a  church  near 
the  castle  ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  present  Trinity 
chapel  was  the  original  church  of  Richmond. 

In  process  of  time  various  monastic  institutions 
sprang  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of^he  castle,  which 
owed  their  origin  to  the  officers  and  dependants  of  the 
earls.  The  cell  of  St.  Martin  arose  in  the  very  infancy 
of  the  castle  ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Whitaker, 
displays  at  this  moment  some  vestiges  of  architecture 
more  ancient  than  any  remaining  about  the  castle  itself. 

A  drawing  of  Richmond  Castle,  such  as  it  probably 
appeared  about  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  has 
been  discovered,  and  has  enabled  antiquaries  to  com- 
pare its  former  with  its  present  appearance.  In  the 
drawing,  besides  the  great  tower,  the  general  circuit 
of  the  building  appears  nearly  as  at  present.  Scotland's 
hall  seems  to  have  undergone  no  change  ;  but  the 
chapel,  a  small  building  then  standing  near  the  south- 
west corner,  is  now  dilapidated  and  almost  gone.  As 
an  outpost  to  the  great  tower,  and  in  the  weakest 
part  of  the  precinct,  was  a  small  barbican  and  outer 
gateway  of  two  cylindrical  towers,  now  destroyed. 
The  moat  on  the  same  side  is  now  filled  up.  The  low- 
est story  of  the  keep  has  been  groined,  as  usual  in  the 
great  Norman  keeps,  upon  a  central  octagonal  pillar 
Mr.  Whitaker  remarks,  that 


Such  are  the  changes  of  all  earthly  things,  that  all  this 
mighty  apparatus,  intended  for  the  defence  of  a  prince  and 
a  province,  which  has  sustained  the  shock  of  hostile  inva- 
sion, and  resounded  with  the  mirth  of  assembled  multitudes, 
now  serves  only  to  enclose  a  green  area  of  about  five  acres, 
and  to  secure  a  few  sheep  which  quietly  graze  upon  its  her- 
bage. The  feudatories  of  the  earldom  beheld  in  these  im- 
pregnable walls,  and  under  these  tioating  banners,  security 
and  protection  against  predatory  warfare,  from  which  they 
had  no  other  defence.  The  modern  inhabitant  of  Richmond, 
however,  while  he  beholds  them  dismantled  and  untenable 
as  an  ordinary  dwelling-house,  rejoices  that  no  such  protec- 
tion is  now  wanted,  that  his  lot  has  fallen  upon  better  days, 
when  rapine  and  hostile  alarm  have  ceased,  and  when  the 
settled  administration  of  law  neither  craves  nor  allows  of  aid 
from  feudal  power. 

Although  the  town  of  Richmond  stands  on  very 
uneven  ground,  and  could  not  be  approached  but  by 
a  very  inconvenient  road,  until  within  a  few  years 
back,  yet  it  is  a  pleasant,  well-built,  and  handsome 
town,  maintaining  with  proper  dignity  the  appearance 
of  a  capital  over  so  extensive  a  district  as  that  which 
bears  its  name,  and  was  once  in  a  state  of  feudal  de- 
pendence upon  it.  Richmond  has  never  been  made 
the  seat  of  any  particular  manufacture,  to  much  ex- 
tent ;  and  it  therefore  presents  much  of  the  simple 
and  rural  appearance  which  a  non-manufacturing 
t)wn  usually  exhibits. 


We  are  what  we  are  made  by  the  objects  that  surround  us ; 
to  expect  that  a  man  who  sees  other  objects,  and  who  leads 
a  life  dififerent  from  mine,  should  have  the  same  ideas  that 
I  have,  would  be  to  require  contradictions.  Why  does  a 
Frenchman  resemble  another  Frenchman  more  than  a 
German,  and  a  German  much  more  than  a  Chinese  ? 
Because  these  two  nations,  by  their  education,  and  the  re- 
semblance of  the  objects  presented  to  them,  have  an  infi- 
nitely greater  connexion  with  each  other  than  with  a 
Chinese. Helvetius. 


No  radiant  pearl  which  crested  fortune  wears. 
No  gem  that  sparkling  hangs  from  beauty's  ears, 
Not  the  bright  stars  which  night's  blue  arch  adoni) 
Nor  rising  sun  that  gilds  the  vernal  morn, 
Sliine  with  such  lustre  as  the  tear  that  breaks, 
For  others'  woe,  down  virtue's  lovely  cheeks. 
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ON  GARDEN  HERBS.     I. 
Introduction. 

Herbs  too  she  knew,  and  well,  of  each  could  speak, 
•     That  ill  lier  garden  sipped  the  silvery  dew . 
Where  no  vain  flower  disclosed  a  gaudy  streak; 
But  Herbi  for  use,  and  physic,  not  a  few 
Of  grey  renown,  within  those  borders  grew  ; 
The  tufted  Basil,  pun-provoking  Thyme, 
Fresh  Balm,  and  Marigold  of  cheerful  hue, 
'I'he  lowly  Gill,  that  never  dares  to  climb  ; 
And  more  i  fain  would  sing,  disdaining  here  to  rhyme. 

Shenstone's  Schootmistress. 

The  subject  of  the  present  and  some  following  papers, 
may  appear  a  very  humble  one  wherewith  to  enter- 
tain the  readers  of  the  Saturday  Magazine.  The  beau- 
ties of  the  flower-garden  or  conservatory,  the  luxuries 
obtained  from  the  hot-house,  or  the  substantial  pro- 
ducts of  a  .well-stocked  orchard,  might  have  suggested 
pleasing  considerations  enough ;  but  a  few  insignifi- 
cant herbs, — what  can  be  said  of  them  ?  they  may  be 
attractive  to  a  swarm  of  bees,  that  find  themselves 
richly  regaled  amidst  their  fragrant  blossoms  ;  and 
we  know  that  a  herbary  is  a  convenient  and  necessary 
appendage  to  our  kitchen  gardens,  but  beyond  this, 
■what  interest  can  there  be  in  garden  herbs,  and  who 
■would  take  the  trouble  to  bestow  attention  on  them  ? 
It  is  possible  that  this  may  be  the  feeling  of  a  few  of 
our  readers,  but  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  the 
number  of  persons  is  but  few,  who  can  pass  by  in 
disregard  the  huntble,  but  useful,  tribe  of  vegetables, 
of  which  we  are  about  to  speak. 

In  former  days,  a  much  greater  share  of  attention 
was  bestowed  on  herbs,  and  a  much  higher  degree  of 
virtue  ascribed  to  them,  than  it  is  now  the  custom  to 
pay  or  ascribe  ;  their  effects  in  the  cure  of  various 
diseases,  in  cheering  the  spirits,  and  assuaging  all 
sorts  of  mental  as  well  as  bodily  anguish,  are  stated 
by  the  old  writers,  in  terms  that  appear  exaggerated 
and  ridiculous.  But  if  the  reverence  of  the  old  herb- 
alist was  superstitious  and  absurd,  the  contempt  of 
the  modern  student  for  these  useful  plants  is  not  very 
.wise.  The  disparagement  of  what  is  common,  and 
the  over-estimation  of  all  that  is  rare  and  difficult  to 
be  attained,  are  weaknesses  to  which  even  the  most 
clever  and  intellectual  persons  are  occasionally  liable. 
Our  object,  then,  in  the  following  papers,  will  be,  to 
show  that  Garden  Herbs,  when  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  their  botanical  character ;  their  virtues  and 
medicinal  qualities,  real  or  reputed  j  the  uses  to 
which  they  were  applied  in  former  times  j  the  employ- 
ment of  them  in  various  ways  amongst  ourselves; 
together  with  the  quaint  sayings  of  herbalists,  and  the 
historical  and  poetical  associations  connected  with 
them  ;  are  by  no  means  devoid  of  interest,  or  unde- 
serving our  attention. 

The  example  of  the  ancients  may  likewise  teach  us 
to  pay  some  regard  to  herbs.  King  Solomon,  with 
all  his  wisdom,  did  not  consider  them  beneath  his 
notice ;  it  is  declared  of  him,  that  "  he  spake  of 
trees,  from  the  cedar  that  is  upon  Lebanon,  to  the 
hi/ssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall,"  The  ancient 
Syrians  are  said  to  have  had  a  great  predilection  for 
gardening,  and  for  the  rearing  of  pot-herbs.  Among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  medicinal  herb-gardens  were 
highly  estimated,  and  frequently  mentioned  by  their 
celebrated  writers.  The  Chinese  make  extensive  use 
of  them  ;  and  having  no  schools  for  the  study  of 
physic,  they  consider  it  a  duty  to  teach  the  uses  of 
simples  and  roots  to  their  families  and  domestics.  The 
native  Americans  also  have  been  observed  to  carry 
about  with  them  such  roots  and  herbs  as  they  have 
found  to  possess  beneficial  propei*ties. 

A  considerable  degree  of  superstition  appears  to 
have  been  mixed  up  with  the  knowledge  of  herbs,  in 


all  countries  where  they  have  been  cultivated.  The 
following  lines  of  Virgil  will  show  that  a  belief  in  the 
magical  influence  of  certain  plants  was  prevalent 
among  the  Romans  : — 

Tiiesc  poisonous  plants,  for  magic  use  designed, 
(The  noblest  and  the  best  of  all  the  baneful  kind,) 
Old  Jlteris  brought  me  from  the  Pontic  strand, 
And  culled  the  mischief  of  a  boimteous  land. 
Smeared  with  these  powerful  juices,  on  the  plaiu 
lie  howLs,  a  wolf  among  the  hungry  train  : 
And  oft  the  mighty  necromancer  boasts 
With  these,  to  call  from  tombs  the  stalking  ghosts, 
And  from  the  roots  to  tear  the  standing  corn, 
Which,  whirled  aloft,  to  distant  fields  is  borne  : 
Such  is  the  power  of  spells. 

In  our  own  country  witchcraft  and  the  knowledge 
of  herbs  were  for  a  long  time  associated  together,  and 
advantage  was  taken  of  this  circumstance  by  Shak- 
speare,  in  his  description  of  incantations,  where  he 
fails  not  to  introduce  "  root  of  hemlock,"  "  slips  of 
yew,"  &c.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  the 
cultivation  of  medicinal  herbs  began  to  occupy  the 
attention  of  surgeons  and  apothecaries ;  private  herb- 
gardens  were  planted,  and  Gerard,  called  the  "Father 
of  English  Herbalists,"  possessed  the  principal  one. 

By  referring  to  the  works  of  that  excellent  man, 
George  Herbert,  whose  writings  are  full  of  originality 
and  beauty,  we  find  the  knowledge  of  herbs  to  have  been 
considered  indispensably  requisite  to  a  country  cler- 
gyman. Herbert  wrote  his  Priest  to  the  Temple  about 
the  year  1630,  and  in  the  admirable  rules  which  he 
has  laid  down  for  the  regulation  of  the  pastor's  con- 
duct, he  especially  enforces  the  duty  of  attending  his 
flock  in  sickness;  and  being  himself,  as  far  as  it  is 
safe  and  desirable,  their  physician.  He  recommends 
the  study  of  anatomy  and  physic,  and  keeping  a 
herbal  at  hand.  He  says  that  the  reading  of  such 
subjects  and  the  knowing  of  herbs 

May  be  done  at  such  times  as  they  may  be  a  help  and  a 
recreation  to  more  divine  studies,  as  also  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion, even  as  our  Saviour  made  plants  and  seeds  to  teach 
the  people;  for  he  was  the  true  householder,  who  bringeth 
out  of  his  treasure  things  new  and  old  ;  the  old  things  of 
philosophy,  and  the  new  of  grace  ;  and  raaketh  the  one  serve 
the  other.  In  the  knowledge  of  simples,  wherein  the  mani- 
fold wisdom  of  God  is  wonderfully  to  be  seen,  one  thing 
would  be  carefully  observed;  which  is,  to  know  what  herbs 
may  be  used  instead  of  drugs  of  the  same  nature,  and  to 
make  the  garden  the  shop ;  for  home-bred  medicines  are 
both  more  easy  for  the  parson's  purse,  and  more  familiar  for 
all  men's  bodies.  So  where  the  apothecary  useth  rhubarb 
or  bolearmena,  the  parson  useth  damask  or  white  roses, 
plantain,  shepherd's-purse,  and  knot  grass,  with  better  suc- 
cess. As  for  spices,  he  doth  not  only  prefer  home-bred 
things  before  them,  but  condemns  them  for  vanities,  and  so 
shuts  them  out  of  his  family,  esteeming  that  there  is  no  spice 
comparable,  for  herbs,  to  rosemary,  thyme,  savoury,  and 
mints;  and  for  seeds,  to  fennel  and  caraway  seeds.  Ac- 
cordingly, for  salves,  his  wife  seeks  not  the  city,  but  prefers 
her  garden  and  fields  before  all  outlandish  gums.  And 
surely  hyssop,  valerian,  mercury,  adder's  tongue,  yerrow, 
melilot,  and  St.  John's-wort,  made  into  a  salve,  and  elder, 
camomile,  mallows,  comphrey,  and  sraallage,  made  into  a 
poultice,  have  done  great  and  rare  cures." 

We  do  not  find  any  mention  of  a  public  herb-gar- 
den in  England  previous  to  the  planting  of  one  at 
Oxford,  called  by  a  writer  of  that  day  "a  spacious, 
illustrious  physicke-garden,  beautifully  walled  and  gated ;" 
which  took  place  about  the  year  1640.  Forty-five 
years  later  the  Chelsea  gardens  were  in  a  flourishing 
state,  and  artificial  heat  was  used  in  green-houses, 
which  seems,  by  Evelyn's  manner  of  speaking  of  it  to 
have  been  then  a  new  introduction.  The  notice  in 
his  Diary  is  as  follows  : — 

I  went  to  see  Mr.  Wats,  keeper  of  the  Apothecaries'  Gar- 
den of  Simples  at  Chelsea,  where  there  is  a  collection  of 
innumerable  rarities  of  that  sort,  particularly,  besides  rare 
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innuals,  the  tree  bearing  Jesuits'  bark,  whicb  has  done  such 
wonders  in  quartan  aj^ues.  What  was  very  injrenious,  was 
the  subterranean  heate,  convoyed  by  a  stove  under  the  con- 
servatory, all  vaulted  with  bricU,  so  as  he  has  the  doores 
and  windowes  open  in  the  harde^^t  frost,  secluding  only  the 
snow. 

Both  at  the  gardens  of  Chelsea  and  Kew,  there  are 
at  present  very  superb  collections  of  plants,  and  the 
advance  in  horticultural  knowledge  has  been  exceed- 
ingly rapid  throughout  our  country.  The  simple  herbs 
which  find  a  place  alike  in  splendid  botanical  gardens, 
and  in  the  little  plat  of  ground  allotted  to  the  humble 
cottager,  and  which  we  intend  separately  to  describe, 
have  many  of  them  received  niost  appropriate  and 
significant  names  in  times  past,  by  which  they  are 
still  recognised  among  the  lower  class  of  people.  The 
following  amusing  extract  from  the  Journal  of  a  Natu- 
ralist, will  give  a  pretty  good  notioa  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned plan  of  naming  herbs  and  plants: — 

In  ages  of  sinaplicity,  when  every  man  was  the  usual  dis- 
penser of  good  or  bad,  benefit  or  injury,  to  his  own  house- 
hold or  his  cattle, — ere  the  veterinary  art  was  known,  or 
the  drugs  of  other  regions  introduced, — necessity  looked  up 
to  the  products  of  its  own  clime,  and  the  real  or  fantastical 
virtues  of  them,  were  called  to  the  trial,  and  manifests  the  rea- 
sonableness of  bestowing  upon  plants  and  herbs  such  names 
as  might  immediately  indicate  their  several  uses,  or  fitness 
for  application  ;  when  distinctive  characters,  had  they  been 
given,  would  have  been  little  attended  to;    and  hence  the 
numbers  found  favourable  to  the  cure  of  particular  com- 
plaints, the  ailments  of  domestic  creatures,  or  deemed  inju- 
rious to  them.    Modern  science  may  wrap  up  the  meaning  of 
its  epithets  in  Greek  or  Latin  terms  ;  but  in  very  many  cases 
they  are  the  mere  translation  of  these  despised  "old  vulgar 
names."     What  pleasure  it  must  have  afforded  the  poor 
sufferer  in  body  or  in  limb — what  confidence  he  must  have 
felt  of  relief,  when  he  knew  that  the  good  neighbour  who 
came  to  bathe  his  wounds,  or  assuage  his  inward  torments, 
brought  with  him  such  things  as  "  all-heal,  bruise-wort, 
gout-weed,  fever-few,"  (fugio,)  and  twenty  other  such  com 
fortable  mitigators  of  his  afflictions ;  why  their  very  names 
would  almost  charm  away  the  sense  of  pain  !     The  modern 
recipe  contains  no  such  terms  of  comfortable  assurance  :  its 
meanings  are  all  dark  to  the  sufferer ;   its  influence  un 
known.     And  then  the  good  herbalists  of  old  professed  fo 
have  plants  which  were  "  all-good ;"    they  could   assuage 
anger  by  their  "loose-strife;"  they  had  "honesty,  true-love, 
and  heart's-ease."     The  cayennes,  the  soys,  the  ketchups, 
and  extra-tropical  condiments  of  these  days,  were  not  re- 
quired, when  the  next  thicket  would  produce  "  poor  man's 
pepper,  sauce-alone,  and  hedge-mustard  ;"  and  the  woods 
and  wilds  around,  when  they  yielded  such  delicate  viands 
as  "  fat-hen,  lambs-quarters,  way-bread,  butter  and  eggs, 
with  codlins  and  cream,"  afforded  no  despicable  bill  of  fare. 
No  one  ever  yet  thought  of  accusing  our  old  simplersof  ava- 
rice, or  love  of  lucre,  yet  their  "thrift"  is  always  to  be  seen  ; 
we  have  their  humble  "  penny-wort,  herb-two-pence,  money- 
wort, silver-weed,  and  gold."     We  may  smile,  perhaps,  at 
the  cognomens  or  commemorations  of  friendship  or  worth, 
lecorded  by  the  old  simplers, — at  the  herbs  "  Bennet,  Ro- 
bert, Christopher,  Gerard,  or  Basil ;"  but  do  the  names  so 
bestowed  by  modern  science  read  better,  or  sound  better  ? 
it  has    "Lightfootia,   Lapeyrousia,    Hedwigia,    Schkuhria, 
Scheuchzeria;"  and  surely  we  may  admit,  in  common  bene- 
volence, such  partialities  as  "Good  King  Henry,  Sweet  Wil- 
liam, Sweet  Marjory,  Sweet  Cicely,  Lettuce,  Mary-gold,  and 
Rose."  There  are  epithets  however  so  very  extraordinary  that 
we  must  consider  them  as  mere  perversions,  or  at  least  inca- 
pable of  explanation  at  this  period.     The  terms  of  modern 
science  waver  daily;  names  undergo  an  annual  change,  fade 
with   the   leaf,  and  give  place  to  others;  but  the  ancient 
terms,  which  some  may  ridicule,  have  remained  for  centu- 
ries, and  will  yet  remain  till  nature  is  swaUowed  up  by  art. 
No ;    let  our  ancient  herbalists,    "  a  grave  and  whiskered 
race,"  retain  the  honours  due  to  their  labours,  which  were 
more  needful  and  important  ones  at  those  periods:  by  them 
were  many  casualties  and  sufferings  of  man  and  beast  re- 
lieved ;  and  by  aid  of  perseverance,  better  constitutions  to 
act  upon,  and  faith  to  operate,  than  we  possess,  they  proba- 
bly eftected  cures,  which  we  moderns  should  fail  to  accom- 
plish if  attempted. 


ON  WAX  FIGURES. 

Among  the  substances  which  have  been  employed  as 
materials  for  forming  imitations  of  animals,  flowers, 
&c.,  not  the  least  pleasing,  in  the  effects  which  it 
produces,  is  wax.  There  are  at  the  present  day,  and 
have  been  uninterruptedly  for  many  centuries,  persons 
who  devote  their  attention  to  imitation  in  wax,  such 
as  we  have  alluded  to.  We  will  say  a  few  words  re- 
specting the  nature  of  wax,  before  we  describe  the 
mode  of  casting  figures,  &c. 

Wax  is  both  an  animal  and  vegetable  substance  j 
or  rather,  the  purpose  to  which  bees  apply  it  in  the 
formation  of  their  hives,  and  the  supply  which  we 
obtain  of  it  through  the  medium  of  bees,  lead  us  to 
regard  it  almost  as  an  animal  substance.  But  it 
will  be  more  correct  to  call  it  a  vegetable  product, 
since  it  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  pollen  of 
flovv'ers,  covers  the  envelope  of  the  plum,  and  of  other 
fruits,  especially  of  the  berry  of  the  Myrica  cerifera, 
and  in  many  instances  forms  a  kind  of  varnish  on 
the  surface  of  leaves.  Wax  is  an  unctuous-feeling 
substance,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  fixed  oil ;  it 
is  distinguished  from  fat  and  resinous  bodies  by  not 
readily  forming  soaps  when  mixed  with  alkaline 
solutions. 

As  wax  possesses  both  colour  and  odour  in  its 
natural  state,  mea.ns  are  sought  for  depriving  it  of 
those  properties  without  injuring  the  peculiar  con- 
sistence of  the  wax.  This  is  effected  by  a  process  of 
bleaching  in  the  open  air,  or  sometimes  in  chlorine 
gas.  To  bleach  wax,  it  is  gently  melted  in  a  caldron, 
which  has  a  pipe  in  the  bottom  through  which  the 
melted  wax  can  flow  off.  From  the  caldron  it 
passes  into  a. large  wooden  cylinder,  which  is  kept  in 
constant  rotation,  and  which  is  also  wetted  with 
water :  the  consequence  is  that  the  wax  cools  in 
thin  layers  round  the  inside  of  the  cylinder,  without 
adhering  to  it.  The  thin  layers  of  wax  are  then 
taken  out,  and  exposed  on. frames  covered  with  hnen 
cloth,  to  the  united  action  of  sun,  air,  and  dew.  In 
a  few  days  it  will  change  its  colour,  and  by  repeating 
the  same  process  two  or  three  times,  the  wax  finally 
becomes  entirely  white ;  it  is  then  cast  into  cakes 
for  use. 

This,  then,  being  the  substance  in  question,  wc 
find  that  such  a  substance  was  used  at  a  very  early 
period  for  the  preparation  of  imitative  articles.  The 
Greeks  employed  wax  for  taking  impressions  of  seals. 
There  was  also  a  separate  class  of  artists  called 
puppet-makers  by  the  Greeks,  and  sigillarii  by  the 
Romans,  who  worked  principally  in  wax.  The  bed- 
rooms of  the  Greeks  were  often  adorned  with  wax 
figures  of  boys  j  but  the  subjects  most  frequently 
represented  were  branches,  fruit,  flowers,  wreaths, 
and  other  objects  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  was 
customary,  at  the  feast  in  honour  of  Adonis,  to 
construct  gardens,  with  ornamental  flower  baskets, 
&c,  :  and  as  this  feast  occurred  too  early  in  the  year 
to  admit  of  real  fruit,  flowers,  &c,,  being  used,  arti- 
ficial ones,  made  of  wax,  were  used  instead.  It  is 
said  that  Heliogabalus  set  dishes  of  wax  before  his 
guests,  in  order  to  tantalize  them  with  representa- 
tions of  all  the  luxuries  in  which  he  revelled. 

In  more  modern«  times  wax  figures  have  been 
principally  employed  in  illustration  of  anatomical 
details.  In  the  palace  at  Florence  are  imitations  of 
all  parts  of  the  human  body,  in  coloured  wax,  for 
the  study  of  anatomy  :  more  than  th'rty  rooms  are 
filled  with  these  wax  preparations,  as  well  as  with 
others  respecting  vegetable  substances.  It  is  said 
the  first  idea  of  forming  figures  of  wax  was  con- 
ceived by  Nones,  of  Genoa,  an  hospital  physician,  in 
the  seventeenth  centurv.     He  was  abr>ut  to  preserve 
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a  human  body  by  embalming  it ;  but  not  being  able' 
entirely  to  prevent  putrefaction,  he  conceived-  the 
idea  of  having  the  body  imitated,  as  correctly  as 
possible,  in  wax. 

The  Abbate  Zumbo,  a  Sicilian,  who  understood 
nothing  of  anatomy,  but  was  skilled  in  working  in 
wax,  imitated  the  head  so  perfectly,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Nones,  in  coloured  wax,  that  many  who  saw  it 
mistook  it  for  the  real  head.  Zumbo  secretly  made 
another  copy,  which  he  took  to  France,  and  gave 
himself  out  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  art.  After  the 
departure  of  Zumbo,  Nones  had  the  whole  body 
imitated  in  wax  by  a  Frenchman  named  Delacroix. 

The  next  instance  of  the  kind,  which  we  find 
recorded,  occurred  in  the  year  1721,  when  La 
Courege  exhibited  similar  figures  in  Hamburgh; 
and  in  1737  others  were  publicly  sold  in  London. 
About  the  same  period  very  beautiful  figures  in  wax 
were  made  by  three  Italian  artists,  Ercole  Lelli, 
Giovanni  Manzolini,  and  Anna  Manzolini,  his  wife  ; 
many  fine  specimens  by  these  persons  are,  or  were, 
preserved  at  Bologna,  Paris,  Turin,  and  St.  Peters- 
bUrgh.  At  a  later  period  other  artists  in  this  pecu- 
liar line  appeared  in  Italy,  which  seems  as  if  it  had 
been  destined  for  the  cradle  of  artists ;  among  these 
were  Calza,  Fillippo,  Balugani,  Ferrini,  and  Fontana. 
The  latter  carried  the  art  to  a  high  degree  of  ex- 
cellence in  Florence.  He  received  so  many  orders, 
that  he  employed  a  large  company  of  anatomists, 
model-cutters,  wax-moulders,  and  painters ;  he  ge- 
nerally confined  his  models  to  representations  of  the 
internal  parts  of  the  human  body. 

At  Wittenberg,  Vogt  was  accustomed  to  use,  in 
his  lectures,  wax  preparations  in  imitation  of  the 
fine  vessels  of  the  body.  In  France,  Pinson  and 
Laumonier  have  distinguished  themselves  in  this 
branch  of  art.  In  England,  most  of  our  readers  are 
acquainted  with  exhibitions  of  wax-work,  prepared 
more  for  the  gratification  of  public  curiosity,  than 
for  the  advancement  or  illustration  of  any  particular 
branch  of  science.  Many  of  these  exhibitions,  both 
in  former  times,  and  at  the  present  day,  have  been 
distinguished  for  a  good  deal  of  cleverness  and 
ingenuity. 

"We  must  now  say  a  few  words  respecting  the 
mode  of  preparing  figures  in  wax  ;  and  these  modes 
are  different,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  figure  to 
be  made.  For  some  purposes  a  composition  is  made 
of  four  parts  wax,  three  parts  white  turpentine,  and 
some  olive  oil  or  hog's  lard,  suitably  coloured.  The 
bulk  of  the  figure  is  formed  out  of  this  substance, 
with  the  hands ;  the,  finer  parts  being  made  by 
means  of  instruments  of  various  forms  :  it  is,  in  fact, 
a  process  of  modelling. 

In  other  cases  the  figure  is  cast ;  and  we  may  here 
allude,  by  way  of  illustration,  to  the  mode  of  casting 
plaster  figures.  To  make  a  plaster  cast, — of  the 
face,  for  instance,  liquid  plaster  of  Paris  is  poured  on 
the  face ;  and  when  it  has  hardened,  it  forms  a 
mould,  which  can  be  removed  from  the  face,  and 
which  in  its  turn,  will  serve  as  a  foundation  on 
which  liquid  plaster  of  Paris  can  be  poured,  in  order 
to  produce  a  cast  of  the  face.  A  process  somewhat 
similar  is  observed  in  preparing  waxen  casts.  The 
following  has  been  given  as  a  mode  of  imitating 
fruit,  &c.,  in  wax  :  bury  the  fruit  half-way  in  clay  ; 
oil  its  edges,  and  the  extant  half  of  the  fruit ;  then 
carefully  pour  on  it  tempered  alabaster,  or  plaster  of 
Paris,  to  a  considerable  thickness.  When  this  has 
hardened,  it  makes  the  half  mould,  the  second  half 
of  which  may  be  obtained  in  the  same  way.  The 
two  parts  of  the  mould  being  next  joined  together, 
a  little  coloured  wax,  melted,  and  brought  to  a  due 


heat,  being  poured  through  a  hole,  made  in  any  con- 
venient part  of  the  mould,  and  shaken  round  in 
every  direction,  will  represent  the  original  fruit. 

In  making  wax  models  of  the  human  frame,  or 
any  of  its  parts,  a  somewhat  similar  plan  is  observed. 
A  mould  is  made  of  plaster  of  Paris,  in  seveial 
pieces,  and  these  pieces  being  fastened  together, 
melted  wax  is  poured  into  the  internal  cavity  ;  and 
the  mould  being  then  placed  in  cold  water,  the  wax 
is  soon  solidified  ;  and  upon  taking  the  mould  to 
pieces,  the  wax  figure  can  be  taken  out.  It  is  said 
of  M.  Benoist,  that  "  being  by  profession  a  painter, 
he  found  the  secret  of  forming  moulds  on  the  faces 
of  living  persons,  even  the  fairest  and  most  delicate, 
without  any  danger  either  to  their  health  or  com- 
plexion ;  in  which  moulds  he  cast  masks  of  wax  ; 
to  which,  by  his  colours,  and  glass  eyes  imitated 
from  nature,  he  gave  a  sort  of  life  ;  insomuch  as, 
when  clothed  in  proper  habits,  they  bore  such  a 
resemblance,  that  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  copy  and  the  original." 

A  composition  of  wax  and  other  substances  is 
employed  for  taking  impressions  of  figures  cut  in 
stones.  It  is  prepared  thus  :  an  ounce  of  \irgin  wax, 
melted  slowly  in  a  copper  vessel,  and  a  drachm  a 
sugar  candy  pounded  well,  half  an  ounce  of  burnt 
soot,  and  two  or  three  drops  of  turpentine.  The 
wax  is  warmed  if  a  cast  is  to  be  taken,  and  the  stone, 
having  been  a  little  moistened,  is  pressed  on  it. 
Gem-cutters  use  this  composition. 

Sculptors  sometimes  form  their  first  models  of  a 
composition,  consisting  of  sixteen  parts  wax,  two 
parts  Burgundy  pitch,  or  shoemaker's  wax,  and  one 
part  hog's  lard  :  or  of  ten  parts  wax,  one  turpentine, 
as  much  shoemaker's  wax,  and  as  much  hog's  lard. 
This  is  melted  over  a  slow  fire,  and  afterwards  well 
stirred  and  strained,  so  as  to  expel  all  the  air. 

With  regard  to  the  effect  of  large  wax  figures  on 
the  mind,  the  following  remarks  of  a  modern  writer 
are  not  without  their  force  :  "  At  present  wax  is  used 
for  imitations  of  anatomical  preparations,  or  of 
fruits  ;  it  also  serves  the  sculptor  for  his  models  and 
studies  ;  also  for  little  portrait  figures  m  basso  relievo. 
The  latter  can  be  executed  with  delicacy  and  beauty; 
but  wax  figures  of  the  size  of  life,  which  are  often 
praised  for  their  likeness,  overstep  the  proper  limit 
of  the  fine  •  arts.  They  attempt  to  imitate  life 
too  closely,  which,  in  contrast  with  their  ghastly 
fixedness,  has  a  tendency  to  make  us  shudder. 
In  the  genuine  work  of  art  there  is  an  immortal  life 
in  idea,  which  speaks  to  our  souls  without  attempt- 
ing to  deceive  our  sensi  ?.  The  wax  figure  seems  to 
address  the  mortal  in  us  ;  it  is  a  petrified  picture  of 
our  earthly  part.  The  line  at  which  a  work  of  art 
should  stop,  in  its  approach  to  nature,  is  not  dis- 
tinctly marked  ;  but  it  cannot  be  overstepped  without 
aflecting  us  disagreeably.  Exact  imitations,  in  wax, 
of  vegetable  productions,  do  not  produce  the  same 
unpleasant  emotions  as  wax  images  of  men  and 
animals,  because  they  have,  by  nature,  a  more 
stationary  character." 

Do  not  suflfer  your  mind  to  brood  over  the  external  distinc-  * 
tions  of  society.  Neither  seek  nor  avoid  those  who  are 
superior  in  fortune  ;  meet  them  on  the  same  ground  as  you 
do  the  rest  of  your  fellow-creatures.  There  is  a  dignified 
medium  between  cringing  for  notice,  and  acting  like  a  cat 
that  puts  up  her  back  and  spits,  when  she  sees  a  dog  at  a 
distance,  though  it  may  have  no  design  of  coming  near  to 
her. Mrs.  Child. 

LONDON: 
JOHN  WILLIAM  PARKER,  WEST  STRAND. 
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SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS  AND  HIS  WORKS. 


muscipula;  after  biu  joshua  Reynolds. 


II. 


The  reflecting  reader,  who  peruses  the  histories  of 
great  and  distinguished  men,  in  whatever  pursuit  their 
greatness  and  distinction  may  have  arisen,  cannot  but 
find  cause  for  marvel,  when  he  finds  them  guilty  of 
remarkable  inconsistencies.  By  the  time  Reynolds 
left  the  Vatican  he  had  acquired  an  almost  idolatrous 
love  and  respect  for  the  works  of  Raphael  and  Michael 
Vol.  XVI. 


Angelo }  so  that,  ever  after,  when  in  England,  the 
names  of  these  celebrated  masters  were  daily  upon  his 
lips,  and  he  admonished,  in  his  public  lectures  and  in 
his  private  discourses,  all  who  loved  what  was  noble 
and  sublime  to  study  the  "great  masters,"  and  labour 
at  the  "  grand  style." 

But  did  Sir  Joshua's  practice  and  precept  coincide  ? 
Bv  no  means.    Why  so  ?    Because  the  pursuit  of  the 
■  485 
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noble  and  sublime  led  to  poverty;  whereas  the  deline- 
ation of  the  beautiful  and  fair,  especially  when  it  had 
individual  reference,  led  to  consideration  and  opulence. 
Hence  it  was  that  the  great  masters  whom  he  so  fer- 
vently admired,  did  not  influence  his  taste ;  those 
rather  of  the  Venetian  school,  of  which  he  speaks  but 
little,  regulated  his  professional  character  more  than 
all  the  others.  He  admired  and  recommended  one 
style,  therefore,  and  painted  after  another.  When 
actually  employed  in  the  former  style,  he  is  not 
considered  to  be  remarkably  eminent,  while  in  the 
latter  he  is  allowed  to  possess  unrivalled  skill  ;  how 
this  skill,  peculiar  to  himself,  was  obtained,  he  has 
not  condescended  to  leave  any  explanation. 

After  his  return  from  Rome  he  again  lived  as  a  pro- 
fessional man  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  and  engaged  in 
many  bickerings  and  altercations  with  the  other  artists 
of  the  day,  on  account  of  the  new  style  of  painting 
to  which  he  had  devoted  himself, — a  style  not  merely 
correct  in  likeness,  but  more  life-looking,  natural,  and 
easy.  After  painting  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and 
Commodore  Keppel  with  great  success,  the  tide  of 
popularity  set  in  in  his  favour.  His  rooms  began 
to  be  frequented  by  the  rich  and  great,  who  were  able 
and  willing  to  pay  liberally  for  good  portraits  of  them- 
selves, and  thus  Reynolds  happily  gained  the  honour 
of  perpetuating  the  features  of  the  most  illustrious 
persons  then  living,  whether  in  literature  or  fashion- 
able life.  While  the  correctness  and  natural  anima- 
tion of  his  portraits  gratified  the  would-be  heroes 
and  philosophers,  angels  and  goddesses,  who  flocked 
to  him,  and  while  he  thus  manufactured  portraits, 
and  swept  in  his  largely  increasing  gains,  he  would 
dilate,  with  lofty  commendations,  upon  Raphael  and 
Angelo,  "the  grand  style,"  and  "the  old  masters." 
Like  the  sign-post  by  the  road-side,  he  pointed  the 
way,  but  followed  it  not  himself. 

By  the  time  he  was  thirty  years  old,  it  is  remarked 
of  him  that  in  force  and  elegance  of  expression,  and 
in  the  natural  splendour  of  his  colouring,  no  one 
could  rival  him.  Being  a  close  observer  of  nature, 
he  seized  every  happy  attitude  into  which  negligence 
or  design  threw  the  human  frame.  On  one  occasion 
he  observed  that  one  of  his  sitters,  instead  of  looking 
the  way  desired,  kept  gazing  at  a  beautiful  picture  by 
one  of  the  old  masters.  Reynolds  thereupon  made 
this  circumstance  subservient  to  his  portrait.  "  I 
snatched  the  moment,"  says  he,  "  and  drew  him  in 
profile,  with  as  much  of  that  expression  of  a  pleasing 
melancholy  as  ray  capacity  enabled  me  to  hit  off. 
When  the  picture  was  finished,  he  liked  it,  and  parti- 
cularly for  that  expression,  though,  I  believe,  without 
reflecting  on  the  occasion  of  it." 

Another  remarkable  trait  in  the  character  of  Rey- 
nolds is  his  friendship  and  predilection  for  Johnson, 
who  was  of  a  nature  and  behaviour  entirely  opposed 
to  himself.  If,  as  the  old  maxim  goes,  "  the  like  as- 
sociate with  like,"  or  "  birds  of  a  feather  flock  toge- 
ther," this  is,  for  the  most  part,  for  their  j^ro/f's  sake; 
but  for  their  pleasure  s  sake  it  will  often  be  found  that 
dissimilar  natures  are  most  agreeably  consorted. 

The  charge  which  Reynolds  at  first  made  for  a  head 
was  five  guineas,  which  price  increased  with  his  repu- 
tation, until  it  rose  at  last  to  fifty  guineas.  When  a 
visitor  attended  for  a  likeness,  he  submitted  to  him 
a  portfolio  of  prints  and  sketches,  in  order  that  the 
sitter  might  select  his  position.  He  received  six  sitters 
daily  in  their  turns,  and  kept  regular  lists  of  those  who 
sat  and  of  those  who  were  waiting,  until  a  finished 
portrait  should  make  way  for  their  admission.  As 
his  commissions  accumulated,  he  engaged  several 
assistants  who  were  skilful  in  the  drapery  of  a  pic- 


ture, the  tracing  of  the  likeness  and  the  finish  of  the 
picture  belonging  to  himself. 

In  the  year  1761,  Reynolds,  having  acquired  consi- 
derable wealth,  bought  a  house  on  the  west  side  of 
Leicester  Square,  where,  in  addition  to  every  con- 
venience and  luxury,  he  set  up  a  splendid  gallery  for 
the  exhibition  of  his  works.  The  wheels  of  his 
carriage  were  carved  and  gilt,  and  on  the  panels 
were  painted  the  four  seasons  of  the  year.  It  was, 
in  fact,  a  gay  and  expensive  curiosity.  It  frequently 
happened  that  while  the  footman  obtained  fees  for 
showing  the  gallery,  the  coachman  also  obtained 
perquisites  by  exhibiting  the  carriage. 

The  Royal  Academy  was  instituted  in  the  year  1708, 
by  the  union  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  pain- 
ters of  the  day,  and  Reynolds  was  unanimously 
elected  president.  The  king  soon  after  favoured  the 
new  society,  and  knighted  the  president.  Sir  Joshua 
continued  at  the  head  of  the  society,  for  about  22 
years,  and  in  addition  to  the  service  done  to  the  arts 
by  his  pencil,  the  students  in  the  profession  have  been 
benefitted  by  the  efforts  of  his  pen.  He  composed 
and  delivered  discourses  for  the  instruction  of  the 
pupils  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  their  art.  In 
addition  to  the  "old  masters,"  the  "grand  style," 
and  the  routine  of  instruction  in  painting,  he  wisely 
impresses  upon  his  auditors  the  paramount  necessity 
of  continuous  industry,  and  undeviating  earnestness 
of  mind,  in  reference  to  the  professional  object  of 
their  lives.  To  excel  in  painting,  as  in  anything  else, 
it  must  be  followed  up,  not  merely  as  an  amusement, 
but  as  an  occupation  of  labour  and  perseverance. 

During  Reynolds's  long  career  of  prosperity,  parsi- 
mony was  the  general  rule  of  his  character.  Early 
necessity  had  in  all  probability  engrafted  in  him,  as  in 
many  others,  the  habit  of  thriftiness ;  and  we  know 
that  habits,  especially  of  an  unfavourable  tendency, 
are  not  easily  removed.  He  was  by  nature  inclined 
to  benevolence,  and  he  sometimes  performed  deeds  of 
generosity,  which  cost  him  money  and  gained  him  no 
open  praise ;  but  these  were  exceptions  in  his  cha- 
racter. Again,  the  general  order  of  his  domestic 
arrangements  was  on  a  thrifty  scale,  and  his  sister, 
who  served  as  his  housekeeper,  encouraged  thriftiness, 
or  was  indifferent  to  it ;  but  plenty,  freedom,  and 
noisy  bustle  reigned  predominant,  when,  upon  occa- 
sions, general  invitations  to  dinner  were  issued  to  all 
his  admirers  among  the  nobility  and  gentry,  the  lite- 
rary world,  and  the  genteel  professions  of  life. 

The  really  talented  and  meritorious  pupils  whom 
Reynolds  had  under  his  charge  rapidly  acquired  skill 
and  proficiency.  Northcote  painted  one  of  the  ser- 
vants so  like  nature,  that  a  tame  macaw  mistook  the 
picture  for  the  original,  against  whom  it  had  a  grudge, 
and  flew  to  attack  the  canvass  with  beak  and  wing. 
Reynolds  compared  the  circumstances  to  the  ancient 
painting  of  the  grapes  and  the  birds.  "I  see,"  said 
he,  "  that  birds  and  beasts  are  as  good  judges  of  pic- 
tures as  men."  In  the  celebrated  painting  of  the 
Ugolino  by  Reynolds,  where  a  child  is  represented  as 
expiring,  a  savage,  brought  over  by  Captain  Cook,  on 
seeing  it,  ran  forward  to  support  the  child. 

In  the  year  1775,  Johnson  sat  to  Sir  Joshua  for  his 
portrait.  The  picture  shows  him  holding  a  manuscript 
near  his  face,  and  reading,  he  being  near-sighted. 
Johnson  complained.  "  It  is  not  friendly  to  hand 
down  to  posterity  the  imperfections  of  any  man."  A 
looker-on  observed,  "  You  will  not  be  known  to  pos- 
terity for  your  defects,  though  Sir  Joshua  should  do 
his  worst."  This  "picture  afterwards  sold  for  500 
guineas. 

There  have  been  many  instances  of  distinguished 
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literary  characters,  not  being  the  best  judges  of  the 
merits  of  their  own  performances.  This  was  the  case, 
we  know  with  Milton  ;  and  Sir  Joshua  falls  into 
the  same  predicament,  when  he  points  to  the  Straw- 
berry Girl,  as  one  of  the  cleverest  of  his  performances. 

A  very  serious  complaint  was  made  against  Sir 
Joshua  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  in  consequence  of 
the  colours  of  many  of  his  pictures  turning  off  and 
fading.  Richness,  brilliancy,  and  freshness,  always 
distinguished  his  colouring ;  but  he  was  often  led  to 
try  modes  of  colouring,  which,  from  ignorance  of 
chemistry,  and  the  mechanism  of  colours,  frequently 
failed.  He  was,  in  fact,  accused  of  making  experi- 
ments at  the  expense  of  people  for  whom  he  had 
painted  portraits.  We  regret  to  say  that  he  carried 
on  this  practice  for  many  years  and  ripped  up  many 
fine  paintings  of  the  Venetian  school,  to  get  at  the 
composition  of  their  colours. 

In    1780,   the   Royal  Academy   was   removed   to 


MATERIALS  FOR  THE  TOILETTE.     VIH. 
On  Cosmetics. 
The  word  Cosmetic  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  and 
signifies    in   the  original   "  to    adorn  :"     hence    it  is 
applied    to    the  various    preparations    for    refreshing 
and  beautifying  the  skin.  ° 

The  advantages  and  the  comfort  of  retaining  that 
clear  and  healthy  state  of  the  skin,  with  which  we 
are  usually  endowed  in  early  years,  are  sufliciently 
evident  to  us  all  ;  and  it  is  not,  therefore,  surprising 
to  find  that  at  the  present  day,  as  well  as  in  the  time 
of  the  ancients,  a  considerable  degree  of  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  best  means  of  attaining  so  desirable 
an  object.  Doubtless  it  will  ever  be  found  that 
simplicity  of  diet,  and  regular  exercise,  with  a  proper 
attention  to  cleanliness,  will  do  more  towards  pre- 
serving the  fresh  and  healthy  appearance  of  youth, 
than  all  the  creams,  washes,  and  lotions  in  the  world, 
for  it  is  not  possible  by  mere  external  applications  to 


Somerset   House:    and,  whatever  success   may  have     ^o^„^„  tv-^o^   ^„;^^  „u-  u       ■       i-  "        i      ,  , 
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ultimately  attended  this  society,  bickerings,  disputes, ■L„^<.„  J:    „„„  „,:n  tv,»  „;^     e  .       u  j 
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with  any  chance  of  success,  while  intemperance,  in- 
dolence, late  hours,  or  other  causes  are  gradually 
undermining  the  constitution,  and  marking  their 
progress  also  on  the  outward  frame.  Yet,  as  various 
perfumed  unguents  and  other  articles  have  been  in 
use  for  many  ages,  and  are  considered  by  some  to 
possess  the  most  beneficial  effects,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  allow  them  a  place  in  our  notice  of  Materials 
for  the  Toilette,  and  to  explain,  as  far  as  may  be, 
what  they  are,  how  used,  and  the  nature  of  the 
benefits  ascribed  to  them  ;  but  first  let  us  consider  the 
estimation  in  which  materials  for  anointing  the  body 
were  held  by  the  ancients. 

In  the  Thermse  or  baths  of  the  Romans,  we  find 
that  a  room  called  the  unctuarium,  was  appropriated 
to  the  anointing  of  the  bathers,  and  here  previously 
to  their  entering  the  baths  they  made  use  of  a  cheap 
coarse  oil  for  the  purpose,  but  on  returning  from 
their  ablutions  they  employed  fine  odoriferous  oint- 
ment*^ which  were  abundantly  supplied,  and  with 
which  they  carefully  anointed  their  bodies.  Balsams, 
oils,  and  perfumes  of  various  descriptions  were  ar- 
ranged in  pots  and  vases  round  this  apartment,  and 
the  bather  chose  for  his  purpose  such  of  them  as 
best  suited  his  inclination.  The  names  of  some  of 
their  anointing  oils  were  cinnamominum,  made  of 
cinnamon,  irinum,  oil  made  from  the  iris,  ballnmum, 
oil  of  ben  ;  the  serpyUinmn,  wild  thyme,  with  which 
they  rubbed  their  eyebrows,  hair,  neck  and  head,  and 
oil  of  sisijmbrium,  or  water- mint,  with  which  they 
anointed  their  arms.  Asses-milk  was  much  in  re- 
quest among  the  Roman  ladies  for  improving  the 
delicacy  of  their  skin.  A  lady  named  Poppea,  though 
in  exile,  is  said  to  have  kept  500  she-asses  for  the 
purpose  not  merely  of  bathing  her  face,  but  her 
whole  body  in  the  milk.  The  use  of  oils  was  sup- 
posed to  communicate  strength  and  suppleness  to 
the  limbs,  and  hence  we  find  the  practice  of  anointing 
to  have  been  common  among  those  who  were  trained, 
for  wrestling  and  other  public  exercises.  Respecting 
the  custom  of  anointing  among  the  Romans  we  have 
the  following  anecdote.  The  Emperor  Hadrian  was 
in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  public  baths,  and  of 
bathing  and  anointing  himself  with  the  common 
people.  One  day  he  happened  to  observe  a  veteran 
whom  he  had  formerly  known  among  the  Roman 
troops,  rubbing  his  back  and  other  parts  of  his  body 
against  the  marble  wall  of  the  anointing  room,  and 
asked  him  his  reason  for  doing  so.  The  veteran 
answered  that  he  had  no  slaye  to  assist  him,  and 
v/as,  therefore,  obliged  to  rub  himself  against  the 
wall,  whereupon  the  emperor  gave  him  two  slaves  to 
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and  animosities,  marked  its  early  career,  to  which  the 
conduct  of  Sir  Joshua  in  one  instance,  at  least, 
furnished  occasion.  He  resigned  the  office  of  pre- 
sident, and  resumed  it  at  the  royal  wish.  He  soon 
after  resigned  it  again,  for  ever  !  At  his  last  visit  to 
the  Academy,  a  tragical  scene  was  on  the  point  of 
occurring.  A  beam  in  the  floor  gave  way  with  a  loud 
crash ;  but  as  the  floor  only  sank  a  little  way,  it  was 
soon  supported,  and  the  business  of  the  day  pro- 
ceeded with  complete  composure  on  the  part  of  Sir 
Joshua,  who,  all  the  time,  had  hot  moved  from  his 
chair. 

Sir  Joshua  offered  the  Academy  his  collection  of 
pictures  by  the  great  masters,  at  a  low  price  ;  but 
they  declined  the  purchase.  He  then  made  an  ex- 
hibition of  them  for  the  benefit,  we  are  told,  of  his 
faithful  servant,  Ralph  Kirkley.  But  as  Reynolds's 
love  of  gain  was  well  known,  it  was  thought  to  be  as 
much  for  his  own  benefit,  as  his  servant's.  The  fol- 
lowing lines  were  applied  to  him  from  Hudibras  : — 

A  squire  he  had  whose  name  was  Ralph, 
Who  in  the  adventure  went  hi^  half. 

Reynolds  had  suffered  from  a  paralytic  stroke. 
One  day,  in  July,  1789,  while  finishing  the  portrait  of 
the  Marchioness  of  Hertford,  he  suddenly  lost  the 
sight  of  his  left  eye,  and  never  used  his  pencil  again. 

His  physical  infirmities  increased,  and  he  died 
unmarried,  on  the  23rd  of  February,  1792,  in  the 
69th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  interred,  with  a  grand 
funeral,  in  one  of  the  crypts  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral, 
by  the  side  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 

Our  present  article  is  illustrated  with  a  copy  of 
Sir  Joshua's  Muscipula,  or  the  Mouse-trap  Girl,  which 
admirably  displays  the  artist's  power  of  permanently 
fixing  the  various  expressions  of  the  human  coun- 
tenance as  excited  by  passing  occurrences.  The 
mixture  of  surprise  and  triumph  expressed  in  the 
face  of  Muscipula,  on  finding  the  imprisoned  mouse, 
is  a  happy  effort.  In  a  volume  by  an  anonymous 
writer,  published  soon  after  the  death  of  Sir  Joshua, 
it  is  stated,  that  "  the  Comte  d'Adhemar,  the  French 
Ambassador,  is  the"  fortunate  possessor  of  this  charm- 
ing and  exquisite  little  picture." 


It  is  of  the  last  importance  to  season  the  passions  of  a 
child  with  devotion,  which  seldom  dies  in  a  mind  that  has 
received  an  early  tincture  of  it.  Though  it  may  seem 
extinguished  for  a  while  by  th&  cares  of  the  world,  the 
heats  of  youth,  or  the  allurements  of  vice,  it  generally 
breaks  out  and  discovers  itself  again,  as  soon  as  discretion, 
consideration,  age,  or  misfortunes  have  brought  the  man  to 
himself.  The  fire  may  be  covered  and  overlaid,  but  cannot 
be  entirely  quenched  and  smothered. — Addison. 
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wait  on  him,  and  a  sufficient  sum  for  their  main- 
tenance. Another  day,  several  ohl  men,  enticed  by 
the  good  fortune  of  the  veteran,  began  rubbing  their 
backs  against  the  marble,  in  the  emperor's  presence, 
in  the  hope  of  exciting  his  liberality  also  on  their 
behalf,  but  Hadrian  perceiving  their  drift,  merely 
recommended  them  to  rub  each  other. 

In  the  public  baths  of  the  Greeks  also,  the  custom 
of  anointing  prevailed,  and  of  this  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing account  in  Robinson's  Grecian  Antiquities. 

After  bathing  they  always  anointed,  either  to  close  the 
pores  of  the  body,  wliich  was  especially  necessary  after  the 
use  of  hot  baths,  or  lest  the  skin  should  become  rough  after 
the  water  was  dried  off  it.  It  appears  that  the  ancient 
heroes  never  used  any  cosily  ornaments,  and  Homer  never 
introduces  any  of  his  heroes  anointed  with  any  other 
ointment  than  oil,  except  Paris,  a  soft  and  effeminate 
person.  In  succeeding  ages  when  much  of  the  primitive 
simplicity  was  laid  aside,  many  still  thought  it  indecent  for 
men  to  anoint  themselves  with  precious  ointments.  Solon 
prohibited  men  from  selling  ointments,  and  the  laws  of 
Sparta  forbade  any  person  to  sell  them.  Yet  women,  and 
some  effeminate  men,  were  so  curious  in  their  choice  of 
ointments,  that  they  could  tell  with  great  nicety  what  sort 
suited  best  with  each  part  of  the  body.  The  feet  being 
most  exposed  to  dust  were  oftener  washed  and  anointed 
than  other  parts  of  the  body.  Women  were  generally  em- 
ployed to  anoint  the  feet  both  in  the  heroic  and  later  ages, 
and  it  was  customary  for  them  to  kiss  the  feet  of  those  to 
whom  they  thought  a  more  than  common  respect  was  due. 
Thus  the  woman  in  the  gospel  kissed  the  feet  of  our  blessed 
Saviour,  whilst  she  anointed  them. 

It  was  likewise  customary  among  the  Greeks  to 
perfume  the  grave-stones  of  their  deceased  relatives 
with  precious  ointments. 

Why  do  we  precious  ointments  shower, 
Noble  wines  why  do  we  pour. 
Beauteous  flowers  why  do  we  spread, 
Upon  tlie  mon'ments  of  the  dead  ? 

Odef  of  Anacreon.    Cowley's  translation. 

Thus  we  find  the  use  of  unguents  among  the 
ancients  to  have  been  very  general,  but  we  must 
remember  that  their  manner  of  dress  rendered  such 
applications  far  more  necessary  in  their  case  than 
they  can  be  with  us.  The  loose  robes  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  afforded  them  but  little  protection  from 
the  air,  and  they  would  have  been  exposed  to  the 
inconveniences  of  a  rough  and  chapped  state  of  the 
skin  in  cold  weather,  and  of  an  inflamed  or  irritated 
condition  in  extreme  heat,  but  for  the  counteracting 
effect  of  unctuous  applications.  But  among  ourselves, 
closely  protected  as  we  are  by  the  form  of  our 
garments  from  the  evils  above  named,  there  seems 
little  need  of  other  precautionary  measures.  Daily 
ablutions  in  salt  and  water,  or  vinegar  and  water, 
succeeded  by  the  friction  of  a  coarse  towel,  and  con- 
nected with  a  due  attention  to  exercise,  diet,  &c.,  are 
nearly  certain  to  keep  the  skin  healthy  and  free  from 
eruptions,  and  will  be  found  to  produce  a  far  happier 
effect  than  the  most  costly  and  carefully  prepared 
cosmetics.  Since  all  persons  may  not,  however,  be 
disposed  to  acquiesce  in  our  opinion,  we  proceed  to 
name  a  few  of  the  most  approved  unguents  and 
"washes  to  be  used  after  a  warm  bath,  or  after  the 
daily  ablutions  just  spoken  of.  The  cold  cream  so 
much  in  use  amongst  us  for  the  cure  of  chapped 
hands,  &c.,  is,  perhaps,  as  efficacious  for  anointing 
the  skin  as  any  substance  we  can  mention.  After 
the  use  of  it,  the  skin  should  be  rubbed  with  a  towel 
till  all  appearance  of  greasiness  is  removed.  This 
cream  may  be'  made  in  the  following  manner  :  take 
three  ounces  of  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  and  of  sperma- 
ceti and  white  wax,  each  a  drachm  and  a  half,  melt 
them  together,  and  beat  in  while  warm  eight  parts  of 
rose  water,  and  two  of  orange-flower  water,  till  the 
oil  will  absorb  no  more. 


In  former  times,  the  meal  or  flour  of  beans  was  a 
celebrated  cosmetic  with  the  ladies,  and  was  thought 
to  possess  the  power  of  removing  wrinkles.  Horse- 
radish scraped  and  infused  in  cold  milk  is  likewise 
considered  a  safe  and  excellent  wash  for  the  skin.     . 

We  might  mention  other  washes  and  unguents, 
but  it  is  unnecessary.  Where  cutaneous  diseases  pre- 
vail, recourse  should  be  had  to  medical  aid,  and 
cosmetics  should  only  be  used  under  proper  advice ; 
where  the  skin  is  healthy,  the  less  such  means  of 
improving  its  appearance  are  employed,  the  better. 
Before  we  dismiss  the  subject,  it  is  requisite  to 
mention  an  article  which  still  obtains  a  place  in  some 
toilettes,  and  which  may  be  considered  more  de- 
cidedly injurious  to  those  who  make  use  of  it  than 
any  other  cosmetic  ;   we  mean,  rouge. 

Rouge  is  of  various  kinds.  The  best  is  called  car- 
mine, and  is  a  powder  obtained  by  the  union  of  a  solu- 
tion of  alum,  with  the  colouring  matter  of  a  Mexican 
insect,  called  the  cochineal  insect.  Spanish  and  orien- 
tal wool  are  also  used.  Wool  is  impregnated  with  a 
beautiful  red  colour,  and  made  into  small  cakes,  in 
which  form  we  receive  them.  Rouge  dishes  are  also 
imported  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  colour,  but  the 
common  rouge  is  formed  by  pounding  certain  sub- 
stances which  yield  the  desired  hue.  These  are 
boiled  in  brandy  or  vinegar  until  three-fourths  of  the 
liquid  have  evaporated,  and  a  red  paint  remains. 

By  these  means  an  attempt  is  made  to  imitate  the 
natural  hue  of  health,  and  a  bright  and  beautiful 
colour  is  obtained,  at  the  expense  of  lasting  injury  to 
the  skin.  But  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  cheeks  are 
made  to  suffer  j  the  other  parts  of  the  face,  as  well  as 
the  neck  and  arms,  must  share  the  same  fate,  and 
means  have  been  found  to  give  them  the  delicacy  of 
appearance  necessary  to  set  off  the  rouge  on  the  face 
to  the  best  advantage.  A  costly  article  obtained  by 
dissolving  real  seed  pearls  in  an  acid,  and  then  preci- 
pitating the  powder  by  an  alkali,  is  used  by  those  who 
can  afford  to  purchase  it,  while  powders  of  an  inferior 
description,  made  from  mother-of-pearl,  and  even  from 
oyster-shell,  suffice  for  the  less  wealthy  aspirants  to 
artificial  beauty.  There  is  another  powder  used  to 
whiten  the  skin,  which  very  nearly  resembles  the  real 
pearl  powder,  but  which  has  the  disadvantage  of 
turning  black  on  exposure  to  the  fumes  of  snlphur. 

But  we  will  not  dwell  longer  on  the  subject  of  these 
artifices,  degrading  as  they  are  to  the  character  of  our 
countrywomen.  We  would  willingly  hope  that  a  sense 
of  the  important  situation  they  hold  in  a  Christian 
country,  and  the  influence  which  their  example  is 
allowed  to  exert  on  all  around  them,  may  lead  them 
to  seek  for  other  adornings  than  those  of  mere  cos- 
tume or  complexion,  adornings  which  will  render  them 
lovely  and  beloved  when  time  has  stolen  away  the 
brightness  of  their  youthful  appearance,  and  has  im- 
pressed their  features  with  the  peculiar  mark  of  his 
own  hand. 


Amongst  the  many  acts  of  gratitude  we  owe  to  God,  it 
may  be  accounted  one,  to  study  and  contemplate  the 
perfections  and  beauties  of  his  works  of  creation.  Every 
new  discovery  must  necessarily  raise  in  us  a  fresh  sense  of 
the  greatness,  wisdom,  and  power  of  God.  He  hath  so 
ordered  things  that  almost  every  part  of  the  creation  is  for 
our  benefit,  either  to  the  support  of  our  being,  the  delight 
of  our  senses,  or  the  agreeable  exercise  of  the  rational 
faculty.  If  there  are  some  few  poisonous  animals  and 
plants  fatal  to  man,  these  may  serve  to  heighten  the 
contrary  blessings  ;  since  we  could  have  no  idea  of  benefits, 
were  we  insensible  of  their  contraries ;  and  seeing  God  has 
given  us  reason,  by  which  we  are  able  to  choose  the  good, 
and  avoid  the  evil,  we  suffer  very  little  from  the  malignant 
parts  of  the  creation. — Edwards. 
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PARNELL; 


AND  HIS  POEM  OF  THE  HERMIT. 
Thomas  Parnell  was  born  in  Dublin,  in  16/9.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  Commonwealth  man,  who  at  the 
Restoration  left  Congleton,  in  Cheshire,  where  the 
family  had  been  established  for  several  centuries,  and 
settling  in  Ireland,  purchased  an  estate,  which  with 
his  lands  in  Cheshire  descended  to  the  poet.  He  re- 
ceived  his  education  at  a  grammar-school,  from  whence 
at  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  admitted  into  the  col- 
lege. In  1700  he  was  ordained  a  deacon,  and  in 
1 705  the  archdeaconry  of  Clogher  was  conferred  upon 
him.  He  was  warmly  recommended  by  Swift  to 
Archbishop  King,  who  gave  him  a  prebend  in  1713  ; 
and  afterwards  presented  him  to  the  vicarage  of 
Finglas,  in  the  diocese  of  Dublin.  He  enjoyed  his 
preferment,  however,  little  more  than  a  year,  dying 
in  1717,  in  Chester,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-eight. 
Dr.  Johnson  observes,  that  the  general  character  of 
Parnell  is  not  great  extent  of  comprehension,  or  fer- 
tility of  mind  ;  but  his  praise  must  be  derived  from 
the  easy  sweetness  of  his  diction.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  his  poems  is  The  Hermit,  the  origin  of  which 
is  supposed  by  Goldsmith  to  have  been  Arabian,  and 
the  following  is  a  literal  translation  from  an  old 
volume  of  Spanish  tales  in  the  black  letter. 

Cfje  5tt?ermit. 

Hi  %1S^0,i%  of  old,  after  having  spent  many  years 
*^  in  the  practice  of  voluntary  acts  of  piety  and  severe 
mortification  in  the  solitude  of  his  hermitage,  was 
sorely  tempted  by  a  spirit  of  blasphemy,  representing 
to  him  as  unjust  those  judgments  of  God  which  were 
hidden  from  his  understanding.  So  tormented  was 
he  by  these  doubts,  so  worn  with  care  and  beset  by 
temptation,  that  no  rest  was  left  for  him  either  day 
or  night ;  for  he  continually  struggled  against  those 
foolish  thoughts  that  rose  up  in  his  mind  contrary  to 
his  will.  But  God  never  forgets  the  afflictions  of  his 
servants,  and  though  none  are  exempt  in  this  life  from 
the  temptations  of  the  enemy,  yet  He  does  not  suffer 
him  to  injure  us  to  the  extent  of  his  evil  designs. 

One  day  as  the  hermit  sat  in  his  cell  more  sad  than 
usual,  being  more  strongly  assailed  by  temptation, 
there  appeared  to  him  an  angel  in  the  likeness  of  a 
young  man  of  agreeable  aspect,  who  said  to  him, 

,  "Follow  me,  if  thou  wouldst  consider  and  understand 
the  hidden  judgments  of  God,  which  thou  art  so  de- 
sirous to  know."  Happy  in  the  extreme,  the  con- 
templative hermit  accepted  the  offer,  with  the  earnest 
wish  of  having  his  doubts  cleared  up  and  his  mind 
set  at  ease.  They  travelled  far  that  day,  and  as  night 
came  on  they  reached  the  dwelling  of  a  good  and 
charitable,  but  poor  man  j  he  gave  them  a  civil  wel- 
come with  such  provision  as  he  had,  placing  on  the 
supper  table  a  silver  cup  of  curious  workmanship, 
that  he  greatly  prized,  and  in  the  contemplation  of 

'  which  he  took  the  greatest  delight.  The  angel,  how- 
ever, contrived  unperceived  to  steal  away  the  cup  that 
night,  and  carry  it  off  with  him.  Taking  leave  next 
morning  of  their  host,  the  angel  showed  the  stolen 
cup  to  the  hermit,  who  was  greatly  scandalized  and 
surprised  at  the  baseness  of  stealing  from  that  poor 
man,  who  had  received  them  into  his  house  with  so 
much  liberality,  the  possession  that  he  most  prized. 

The  angel,  however,  paid  little  attention  to  the  up- 
braidings  and  lamentations  of  his  companion,  and, 
pursuing  their  way,  they  lodged  the  following  night 
at  the  dwelling  of  one  who  was  rich  in  goods,  but  of 
so  churlish  and  morose  a  disposition,  and  of  such  un- 
courteous  manners,  that  his  reception  of  them  was 
very  ungracious,  and  withal  so  grudging,  that  it  called 


rather  for  complaint  than  thankfulness.  On  the  de- 
parture of  the  travellers  in  the  morning,  the  angel 
presented  this  man  with  a  cup  he  hd  stolen  from  the 
their  former  host.  This  renewed  the  sorrow  of  the 
hermit,  who  could  not  endure  to  see  this  treasure 
taken  from  the  poor  and  kindrhearted,  and  given  to 
the  rich  man,  who  possessed  neither  benevolence  or 
courtesy. 

Both  evil  and  strange  did  the  deeds  of  the  angel 
appear,  but  he  took  little  heed  of  the  expostulations 
and  b'ewailings  of  the  hermit ;  and  on  they  journeyed, 
till  they  reached  a  habitation  whose  owner  was  kind 
and  courteous,  and  who  cordially  welcomed  them. 
When  morning  came  they  bade  him  adieu ;  and  on 
passing  a  bridge,  on  which  was  standing  a  favourite 
servant  of  their  host,  the  angel  precipitated  him  over 
it  into  the  river,  and  he  was  instantly  drowned. 

Astonished  at  such  cruelty,  the  hermit  reproached 
his  companionwith  his  perfidy,  but  neither  his  surprise 
nor  indignation  had  any  effect  on  the  angel,  who  tra- 
velled on  till  they  arrived,  on  the  fourth  night,  at  the 
dwelling  of  an  honourable  and  kind  man,  who  receivea 
them  with  great  civility.  This  person  had  a  young 
child,  whose  cries  were  heard  by  the  angel ;  he  arose 
in  the  night,  and  strangled  the  infant  in  its  cradle. 

The  hermit,  horror-struck  at  such  extraordinary 
and  atrocious  actions,  resolved  no  longer  to  continue 
in  companionship  with  the  angel.  Quitting  the  house 
of  the  good  man,  who  was  bewailing  the  death  of  a 
child  in  whom  he  had  placed  his  fondest  hopes,  the 
anchorite  embraced  his  cross,  and  conjured  the  angel, 
whom  he  now  considered  as  a  demon,  to  depart,  and 
no  longer  bear  him  company.  But  the  angel  answered 
him,  "  I  am  no  evil  spirit  as  thou  imaginest,  but  the 
angel  of  the  Lord,  who  has  sent  me  to  show  thee 
the  hidden  judgments  of  an  eternal  Providence,  that 
thou  so  much  desirest  to  understand.  Know  there- 
fore, that  I  took  away  the  silver  cup  from  its  cha- 
ritable owner,  because  such  was  the  satisfaction  with 
which  he  surveyed  it,  that'  he  became  careless  in  the 
prayers  he  was  in  the  habit  offering  up  before  he 
possessed  it.  I  therefore  deprived  him  of  a  treasure, 
the  pride  and  care  of  which  occupied  too  much  of  his 
thoughts,  in  order  that  his  devotion  might  become  as 
frequent  and  earnest  as  formerly.  This  same  cup  I 
gave  to  the  rich  and  uncharitable  man,  that  he  might 
receive  in  this  life  the  reward  of  any  good  work  his 
natural  inclination  may  have  led  him  to  perform,  for 
God  is  immovably  just,  and  leaves  no  evil  deed  with- 
out its  punishm'ent,  or  good  without  its  recompense. 
I  precipitated  the  servant  of  our  third  host  who  re- 
ceived us  so  hospitably,  into  the  river,  because  he  had 
I  formed  the  resolution  of  murdering  his  master  the 
following  night ;  so  that  by  drowning  that  perfidious 
servant,  God  freed  from  a  violent  death  one  who,  for 
his  sake,  had  treated  us  with  so  much  benevolence, 
I  strangled  in  the  cradle  the  infant  son  of  our  last 
kind  host,  because,  once  extremely  liberal  to  the  poor, 
since  the  birth  of  this  child  he  had  each  day  dimi- 
nished the  alms  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  be- 
stowing, in  order  to  amass  wealth  for  his  son.  I 
therefore  took  away  the  life  of  the  babe  in  its  age 
of  innocence,  in  order  that  the  father  might  no 
longer  be  diverted  from  the  performance  of  those 
works  of  charity  which  he  had  begun  to  neglect. 
These  are  the  most  wise  and  equitable  judgments  of 
God,  which  appear  to  those  who  understand  them  not, 
strange  and  unjust," 

With  this  the  angel  disappeared,  leaving  the  hermit 
delivered  from  his  tormenting  temptations,  and  com- 
forted under  all  his  afilictions. 

T.  F. 
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PARNELL'S  POEM  OF  THE  HERMIT, 

Far  in  a  wild,  unknown  to  public  view, 
From  youth  to  age  a  reverend  hermit  grew ; 
The  moss  his  bed,  the  cave  his  humble  cell. 
His  food  the  fruits,  his  drink  the  crystal  well : 
Remote  from  men,  with  God  he  passed  the  days, 
Prayer  all  his  business,  all  his  pleasure  praise. 

A  life  so  sacred,  such  serene  repose. 
Seemed  Heaven  itself,  till  one  suggestion  rose ; 
That  Vice  should  triumph,  Virtue,  Vice  obey, 
'1  his  sprung  some  doubt  of  I'rovidcnce's  sway : 
His  hopes  no  more  a  certain  prospect  boast, 
And  all  the  tenour  of  his  soul  is  lost : 
So  when  a  smooth  expanse  receives  imprest 
Calm  Nature's  image  on  its  watery  breast, 
Down  bend  the  banks,  the  trees  depending  grow, 
And  skies  beneath  with  answering  colours  glow  : 
But  if  a  stone  the  gentle  sea  divide. 
Swift  ruffling  circles  curl  on  every  side, 
And  glimmering  fragments  of  a  broken  Sun, 
Banks,  trees,  and  skies,  in  thick  disorder  run. 

To  clear  this  doubt,  to  know  the  world  by  sight, 
To  find  if  books,  or  swains,  report  it  right, 
(For  yet  by  swains  alone  the  world  he  knew, 
Whose  feet  came  wandering  o'er  the  nightly  dew,) 
He  quits  his  cell ;  the  pilgrim-stafF  he  bore. 
And  fixed  the  scallop  in  his  hat  before ; 
Then  with  the  Sun  a  rismg  journey  went, 
Sedate  to  think,  and  watching  each  event. 

The  morn  was  wasted  in  the  pathless  grass, 
And  long  and  lonesome  was  the  wild  to  pass ; 
But  when  the  southern  Sun  had  warmed  the  day, 
A  youth  came  posting  o'er  a  crossing  way ; 
His  raiment  decent,  his  complexion  fair. 
And  soft  in  graceful  ringlets  waved  his  hair. 
Then  near  approaching,  "  Father,  hail !  "  he  cried^ 
"  And  hail,  my  son,"  the  reverend  sire  replied ; 
Words  followed  words,  from  question  answer  flowed, 
And  talk  of  various  kind  deceived  the  road  ; 
Till  each  with  other  pleased,  and  loth  to  part, 
While  in  their  age  they  differ,  joiii  in  heart. 
Thus  stands  an  aged  elm  in  ivy  bomid. 
Thus  youthful  ivy  clasps  an  elm  around. 

Now  sunk  the  Sun ;  the  closing  hour  of  day 
Came  onward,  mantled  o'er  with  sober  gray ; 
Nature  in  silence  bid  the  world  repose  ; 
When  near  the  road  a  stately  palace  rose  : 
There  by  the  Moon  through  ranks  of  trees  they  pass, 
Whose  verdure  cro^nied  their  sloping  sides  of  grass. 
It  chanced  the  noble  master  of  the  dome 
Still  made  his  house  the  wandering  stranger's  home ; 
Yet  still  the  kindness,  from  a  thirst  of  praise, 
Proved  the  vaui  flourish  of  expensive  ease. 
The  pair  arrive  :  the  liveried  servants  wait ; 
Their  lord  receives  them  at  the  pompous  gate. 
The  table  groans  with  costly  piles  of  food, 
And  all  is  more  than  hospitably  good. 
Then  led  to  rest,  the  day's  long  toil  they  drown. 
Deep  sunk  in  sleep,  and  silk,  and  heaps  of  down. 

At  length  'tis  morn,  and  at  the  dawn  of  day. 
Along  the  wide  canals  the  zephyrs  play  : 
Fresh  o'er  the  gay  parterres  the  breezes  creep, 
And  shake  the  neighbouring  wood  to  banish  sleep. 
Up  rise  the  guests,  obedient  to  the  call : 
An  early  banquet  decked  the  splendid  hall ; 
Rich  luscious  wine  a  golden  goblet  graced, 
"Which  the  kind  master  forced  the  guests  to  taste. 
Then,  pleased  and  thankful,  from  the  porch  they  go ; 
And,  but  the  landlord,  none  had  cause  of  woe  : 
His  cup  was  vanished ;  for  in  secret  guise 
The  younger  guest  purloined  the  glittering  prize. 

As  one  who  spies  a  serpent  in  his  ^■ray, 
Glistening  and  basking  in  the  summer  ray, 
Disordered  stops  to  shun  the  danger  near. 
Then  walks  with  faintncss  on,  and  looks  with  fear 
So  seemed  the  sire ;  when  far  upon  the  road, 
The  shining  spoil  his  wily  partner  showed. 
He  stopped  with  silence,  'walked  with  trembling  heart, 
And  much  he  wished,  but  durst  not  ask  to  part : 
[Murmuring  he  lifts  his  eyes,  and  thinks  it  hard, 
That  generous  actions  meet  a  base  reward. 

While  thus  they  pass,  the  Sun  his  glory  shrouds. 
The  changing  skies  hang  out  their  sable  clouds  ; 
A  sound  in  air  presaged  approaching  rain. 
And  beasts  to  covert  scud  across  the  plain. 
Warned  by  the  signs,  the  wandering  pair  retreat. 
To  seek  for  shelter  at  a  neighbouring  seat. 
'Twas  built  with  turrets  on  a  rising  ground. 
And  stijong,  and  large,  and  unimproved  around  ; 
Its  owner's  temper,  timorous  and  severe. 
Unkind  and  griping,  caused  a  desert  there, 


As  near  the  miser's  heavy  doors  they  drew, 
Fierce  rising  gusts  with  sudden  fury  blew  ; 
The  nimble  lightning  mixed  with  showers  began, 
And  o'er  their  heads  loud  rolling  thunders  ran. 
Here  long  they  laiock,  but  knock  or  call  in  vain, 
Driven  by  the  wind,  and  battered  by  the  rain. 
At  length  some  pity  warmed  the  master's  breast 
('Twas  then  his  threshold  first  received  a  guest); 
Slow  crealung  turns  the  door  with  jealous  care, 
And  half  he  welcomes  in  the  shivering  pair ; 
One  frugal  fagot  lights  the  naked  walls. 
And  Nature's  fervour  through  their  limbs  recalls  : 
Bread  of  the  coarsest  sort,  with  eager  wine, 
(Each  hardly  granted)  served  them  both  to  dine ; 
And  when  the  tempest  first  appeared  to  cease, 
A  ready  warning  bid  them  part  in  peace. 

With  still  remark  the  pondering  hermit  viewed. 
In  one  so  rich,  a  life  so  poor  and  rude  ; 
"  And  why  should  such,"  within  himself  he  cried, 
"  Lock  the  lost  wealth  a  thousand  want  beside  ?  " 
But  what  new  marks  of  wonder  soon  take  place, 
In  every  settling  feature  of  his  face. 
When  from  his  vest  the  young  companion  bore 
That  cup,  the  generous  landlord  owned  before, 
And  paid  profusely  with  the  precious  bowl 
The  stinted  kindness  of  this  churlish  soul. 

But  now  the  clouds  m  airy  tumult  fly ; 
The  Sun  emerging  opes  an  azure  sky ; 
A  fresher  green  the  smelling  leaves  display. 
And,  glittering  as  they  tremble,  cheer  the  day : 
The  weather  courts  them  from  the  poor  retreat. 
And  the  glad  master  bolts  the  wary  gate. 

While  hence  they  walk,  the  pilgrim's  bosom  wrought, 
With  all  the  travail  of  uncertain  thought ; 
His  partner's  acts  without  their  cause  appear, 
*Twas  there  a  vice,  and  seemed  a  madness  here: 
Detesting  that,  and  pitying  this,  he  goes. 
Lost  and  confounded  with  the  various  shows. 

Now  Night's  dun  shades  again  involve  the  sky. 
Again  the  wanderers  want  a  place  to  lie. 
Again  they  search,  and  find  a  lodging  nigh. 
The  soil  improved  aroimd,  the  mansion  neat. 
And  neither  poorly  low,  nor  idly  great : 
It  seemed  to  speak  its  master's  turn  of  mind, 
Content,  and  not  to  praise,  but  virtue  kmd. 

Hither  the  walkers  turn  with  weary  feet. 
Then  bless  the  mansion,  and  the  master  gi-eet : 
Their  greeting  fair,  bestowed  with  modest  guise, 
The  courteous  master  hears,  and  thus  replies : 
"  Without  a  vain,  without  a  grudging  heart. 
To  Him  who  gives  us  all,  I  yield  a  part; 
From  Him  you  come,  for  Him  accept  it  here, 
A  frank  and  sober,  more  than  costly  cheer." 
He  spoke,  and  bid  the  welcome  table  spread. 
Then  talk  of  virtue  till  the  time  of  bed, 
AVhen  the  grave  household  round  his  hall  repair, 
Warned  by  a  bcU,  and  close  the  hours  witii  prayer. 

At  length  the  world,  renewed  by  calm  repose, 
Was  strong  for  toil,  the  dappled  Morn  arose  ; 
Before  the  pilgrims  part,  the  younger  crept, 
Near  the  closed  cradle  where  an  infant  slept. 
And  writhed  his  neck  :  the  landlord's  little  pride, 
Oh  strange  return !  grew  black,  and  gasped,  and  died. 
Horror  of  horrors !  what !  his  only  son ! 
How  looked  our  hermit  when  the  fact  was  done  ; 
Not  Hell,  though  Hell's  black  jaws  in  sunder  part. 
And  breathe  blue  fire,  could  more  assault  his  heart. 

Confused,  and  struck  with  silence  at  the  deed, 
He  flies,  but  trembling,  fails  to  fly  with  speed. 
His  steps  the  youth  pursues;  the  country  lay 
Perplexed,  with  roads,  a  servant  showed  the  way: 
A  river  crossed  the  path ;  the  passage  o'er 
Was  nice  to  find ;  the  servant  trod  before ; 
Long  arms  of  oaks  an  open  bridge  supplied, 
And  deep  the  waves  beneath  the  bending  glide. 
The  youth  who  seemed  to  watch  a  time  to  sin. 
Approached  the  careless  guide  and  thrust  him  in; 
Plunging  he  falls,  and  rising  lifts  his  head, 
Then  flashing  turns,  and  sinks  among  the  dead. 

Wild,  sparkling  rage  inflames  the  father's  eyes, 
He  bursts  the  bands  of  fear,  and  madly  cries,  l! 

"  Detested  wretch  ! " — But  scarce  his  speech  began, 
When  the  strange  partner  seemed  no  longer  man : 
His  youthful  face  grew  more  serenely  sweet ; 
His  robe  turned  white,  and  flowed  upon  his  feet ; 
Fair  rounds  of  radiant  points  invest  his  hair ; 
Celestial  odours  breathe  through  purpled  air  ; 
And  wings,  whose  colours  glittered  on  the  day, 
Wide  at  his  back  their  gradual  plumes  display. 
The  form  ethereal  bursts  upon  his  sight. 
And  moves  in  all  the  majesty  of  light. 
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Though  loud  at  first  tho  pilgrim's  passion  grew, 
Sudden  he  gazed,  and  wist  not  what  to  do ; 
Surprise  in  secret  ciiains  liis  words  suspends, 
And  in  a  calm  his  settling  temper  ends. 
But  silence  here  the  beauteous  angel  broke 
(The  voice  of  music  ravished  as  he  spoke). 

"  Thy  prayer,  thy  praise,  thy  life  to  vice  unknown. 
In  sweet  memorial  rise  before  the  throne  : 
These  charms,  success  in  our  bright  region  find, 
And  force  an  angel  down,  to  calm  thy  mind ; 
For  this,  commissioned,  I  forsook  the  sky, 
Nay,  cease  to  kneel — thy  fellow-servant  1. 

"  Then  know  the  truth  of  government  divine, 
And  let  these  scruples  be  no  longer  thine. 

"  The  Maker  justly  claims  that  world  he  made, 
In  this  the  right  of  Providence  is  laid  ; 
Its  sacred  majesty  through  all  depends 
On  using  second  means  to  work  his  ends  : 
'Tis  thus,  withdrawn  in  state  from  human  eye, 
The  power  exerts  his  attributes  on  high, 
Your  actions  uses,  nor  controls  your  will. 
And  bids  the  doubting  sons  of  men  be  still. 

"  What  strange  events  can  strike  with  more  surprise, 
Than  those  which  lately  struck  thy  wondering  eyes  ? 
Ytt,  taught  by  these,  confess  the  Almighty  just, 
And  where  you  can't  unriddle,  learn  to  trust ! 

"  The  great,  vain  man,  who  fared  on  costly  food, 
Whose  life  was  too  luxurious  to  be  good; 
Who  made  his  ivory  stands  with  goblets  shine, 
And  forced  his  guests  to  morning  draughts  of  wine. 
Has,  with  the  cup,  the  graceless  custom  lost, 
And  still  he  welcomes,  but  with  less  of  cost. 

"  The  mean,  suspicious  wretch,  whose  bolted  door 
Ne'er  moved  in  duty  to  the  wandering  poor ; 
With  him  I  left  the  cup,  to  teach  his  mind. 
That  Heaven  can  bless,  if  mortals  will  be  kind. 
Conscious  of  wanting  worth,  he  views  the  bowl, 
And  feels  compassion  touch  his  grateful  soul. 
Thus  artists  melt  the  sullen  ore  of  lead. 
With  heaping  coals  of  fire  upon  its  head ; 
In  the  kind  warmth  the  metal  learns  to  glow. 
And  loose  from  dross  the  silver  runs  below. 

"  Long  had  our  pious  fi-iend  in  virtue  trod. 
But  now  the  child  half- weaned  his  heart  from  God ; 
(Child  of  his  age)  for  him  he  lived  in  pain, 
And  measured  back  his  steps  to  Earth  again. 
To  what  excesses  had  his  dotage  run  ? 
But  God,  to  save  the  father,  took  the  son. 
To  all  but  thee,  in  fits  he  seemed  to  go, 
(And  'twas  my  ministry  to  deal  the  blow,) 
The  poor  fond  parent,  humbled  in  the  dust. 
Now  owns  m  tears  the  punishment  was  just. 

"  But  now  had  all  his  fortune  felt  a  wrack, 
Had  that  false  servant  sped  in  safety  back ; 
This  night  his  treasured  heaps  he  meant  to  steal, 
And  what  a  fund  of  charity  would  fail  ! 
Thus  Heaven  instructs  thy  mind  :  this  trial  o'er, 
Depart  in  peace,  resign,  and  sin  no  more." 

On  sounding  pinions  here  the  youth  withdrew, 
The  sage  stood  wondering  as  the  seraph  flew. 
Thus  looked  Elisha  when,  to  mount  on  high. 
His  master  took  the  chariot  of  the  sky ; 
The  fiery  pomp  ascending  left  to  view ; 
Tiie  prophet  gazed,  and  wished  to  follow  too. 

The  bending  hermit  here  a  prayer  begun, 
"Lord!  as  in  Heaven,  on  Earth  thy  will  be  do7ie:'" 
Then  gladly  turning  sought  his  ancient  place, 
And  passed  a  life  of  piety  and  peace. 

Courage  in  suffenn<r  for  a  good  cause  is  well ;  but  if 
courage  be  not  tempered  with  meekness,  if  our  resentments 
burn  in  our  breasts,  and  boil  over  in  projects  of  revenge, 
opprobrious  language,  or  any  sort  of  indecent  bitterness, 

neither  we    nor    our    cause   are    like   to    gain    by   it. 

Stanhope. 

We  read,  that,  in  certain  climates  of  the  world,  the  gales 
that  spring  from  the  land,  carry  a  refreshing  smell  out  to 
sea,  and  assure  the  watchful  pilot,  that  he  is  approaching 
to. a  desirable  and  fruitful  coast,  when  as  yet  he  cannot 
discern  it  with  his  eyes.  And  to  take  up  once  more  the 
comparison  of  life  to  a  voyage,  in  like  manner  it  fares  with 
those,  who  have  steadily  and  religiously  pursued  the  course 
which  heaven  pointed  out  to  them.  We  shall  sometimes 
find  by  their  conversation  towards  the  end  of  their  days, 
that  they  are  filled  with  hope,  and  peace,  and  joy ;  which, 
like  those  refreshing  gales  and  reviving  odours  to  the 
seaman,  are  breathed  forth  from  Paradise  upon  their  souls ; 
and  give  them  to  understand  with  certainty,  that  God  is 
bringing  them  unto  their  desired  haven. Townson. 


St.  OMER. 

II.' 

The  town  of  St.  Omer  is  built  with  great  regularity, 
partly  on  an  eminence,  and  partly  on  a  tract  of 
marshy  ground,  through  which  the  small  river  Aa 
finds  its  way.  The  general  character  of  the  streets 
is,  that  they  are  wide  and  airy 5  but  the  houses  have 
rather  a  mean  appearance,  being  in  general  low,  of 
irregular  size,  and  of  dissimilar  architecture.  In  the 
various  streets  there  are  a  considerable  number  of 
fountains,  which  assist  in  imparting  some  degree  of 
cheerfulness  to  a  town  which  is  in  many  other  respects 
rather  heavy  and  gloomy.  There  is  only  one  square, 
or  "  place"  in  the  town,  which  is  called  the  "  Place 
d'Armes,"  one  side  of  which  is  -occupied  by  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  represented  in  our  engraving. 

The  cathedral  is  a  building  of  considerable  beauty, 
and  is  dedicated  to  Notre  Dame:  it  is  a  very  ancient 
Gothic  edifice,  and  contains  the  tomb  of  St.  Omer, 
from  whom  the  town  derived  its  name.  The  interior 
of  the  cathedral  contains  many  bas-reliefs  of  Norman 
origin,  an  altar  of  great  richness,  chapels  enriched 
with  marbles,  tombs  of  considerable  magnitude,  and 
a  great  number  of  reliques.  On  one  of  the  sides  of 
the  portal  of  the  cathedral  is  a  large,  square,  elevated 
clock,  upon  the  upper  part  of  which  a  guard  used  to 
be  stationed  :  the  gates  of  the  town,  which  were 
closed  during  the  night,  were  not  suffered  to  be  opened 
in  the  morning  until  the  guard  had  looked  around 
and  had  announced  that  no  apparent  enemies  or  intru- 
ders were  without.  The  cathedral  contains  a  fine 
picture  of  the  "  Descent  from  the  Cross,"  by  Rubens. 

The  church  or  abbey  of  St.  Bertin,  to  which  we 
alluded  in  the  former  article,  is,  like  the  cathedral,  a 
fine  Gothic  building.  The  college  of  St.  Omer  has 
been  celebrated  as  a  seminary  for  the  education  of 
young  men  from  England  and  Ireland  destined  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood.  It  contains  a  public 
library  of  sixteen  thousand  volumes. 

At  about  two  miles  from  St.  Omer  are  the  cele- 
brated floating  islands,  in  the  marshes  of  the  abbey  of 
Clairmarais.  They  are  sustained  6n  the  surface  of  a 
kind  of  bog  or  morass,  without  sinking  to  the  bed  of 
it.  They  may  be  moved  about  from  place  to  place,  ia 
the  same  manner  as  a  floating  vessel.  As  there  is 
excellent  pasturage  in  these  little  isles,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  draw  them  towards  terra  firma,  drive 
their  cattle  on  to  them,  and  then  send  the  isles  out 
again  on  the  morass  ;  but  since  the  trees,  the  roots  of 
which  served  to  bind  and  collect  the  soil,  have  been 
cut  down,  the  islands  are  rapidly  disappearing. 

There  is  a  suburb  to  the  town  called  Haut  Point, 
built  along  the  quays  which  border  the  canal :  it  is 
chiefly  inhabited  by  gardeners,  who  by  a  judicious 
system  of  draining,  have  rendered  what  was  formerly 
an  unsightly  marsh,  a  spot  of  gx-eat  productiveness 
and  beauty.  The  borders  of  the  canal  just  alluded  to, 
as  well  as  the  ramparts,  and  the  avenue  of  the  gate 
leading  to  Calais,  form  pleasant  walks.  Besides  the 
buildings  already  mentioned,  there  are  in  St.  Omer, 
an  arsenal  (containing  a  large  collection  of  arms,)  an 
academy  for  architecture  and  design,  a  theatre,  and 
several  hospitals. 

The  town  is,  as  before  observed,  fortified  with  much 
strength  ;  but  its  chief  strength  has  been  said  to  be  , 
in  the  power  of  laying  the  surrounding  country  en- 
tirely under  water,  by  means  of  canals,  &c.  Its  prox- 
imity to  the  sea  does  not  afford  it  so  many  advantages 
as  might  be  expected.  Fishing  is  the  principal  use 
which  the  inhabitants  make  of  the  sea.  Considering 
the  good  roads  and  canals  which  connect  it  with 
Dunkirk,  Gravelines,  Calais,  Aire,  and  other  towns. 
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its  commerce  and  manufactures  are  but  limited. 
They  are  considerable  iu  variety,  but  not  in  extent, 
and  consist  of  linen  cloth,  hats,  stockings,  muslins, 
cotton,  leather,  and  in  particular  woollens,  of  which 
there  are  twenty-two  manufactories,  with  eleven  hun- 
dred workmen.  There  is  a  kind  of  snuff  manufactured 
here,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  place.  There  are 
also  manufactories  in  metal,  but  not  great  in  extent. 

St.  Omer  has  given  birth  to  a  few  individuals  who 
have  made  themselves  a  reputation.  Jacques  Male- 
brancque  was  born  here,  in  1582,  and  was  admitted 
into  the  Jesuits'  college  at  the  age  of  twenty-two, 
where  he  taught  logic,  and  other  branches  of  know- 
ledge. He  translated  several  French  works  into 
Latin ;  but  is  principally  known  by  his  history  of  the 
Morins,  a  people  of  ancient  Belgium  ;  this  work 
traces  their  history  from  very  ancient  times  to  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  Malebrancque  died  at 
Tournay,  in  1  632. 

Another  native  of  St.  Omer  was  Martin  du  Cygne, 
who  was  born  in  1619,  and  entered  into  the  Society 
of  the  Jesuits  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  after  having 
taught  the  junior  classes  for  five  years,  he  became 
professor  of  rhetoric,  which  situation  he  held  for  forty 


years.  He  became  in  time  prefect  of  the  college  at 
St.  Omer.  He  published  a  great  number  of  works 
which  have  attained  a  high  reputation,  principally  on 
subjects  connected  with  the  Belles  Lettres  j  and  one 
of  his  labours  was  to  present  the  works  of  Plautus 
and  Terence,  in  such  a  form  as  might  fit  them  for  the 
perusal  of  young  persons,  which,  in  their  original 
state,  they  scarcely  were,  on  account  of  the  looseness 
of  their  language.     Martin  du  Cygne  died  in  1669. 

A  third  writer  whom  St.  Omer  claims  as  one  of  her 
children  was  Claude  Dansque.  He  was  born  in  1>566} 
and,  like  the  two  preceding,  was  admitted  to  the  order 
of  the  Jesuits  ;  he  was  also  canon  of  Tournay ;  and  a 
very  learned  man.  He  wrote  a  Latin  translation  of  the 
Homilies  of  St.  Basil.  He  also  published  new  editions 
and  translations  of  many  of  the  ancient  writers.  The 
floating  islands  at  St.  Omer,  to  which  we  have  before 
alluded,  attracted  his  attention,  and  he  wrote  a  trea- 
tise on  the  principal  phenomena  connected  with  the 
waters,  under  the  title  of  "  Earth  and  Sea."  There 
were  other  works  published  by  Dansque,  to  which  we 
need  not  here  allude. 

Lastly,  a  sculptor  of  some  note,  named  Anselm 
Flamer,  was  a  native  of  St.  Omer. 
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SUPPLEMENT, 


SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  ALGIERS,  AND  ITS  CONQUEST  BY  THE  FRENCH. 


GENERAL    VIEW    OP    ALGIERS. 


The-re  are  few  persons  who  have  not  heard  of  Algiers,— its 
Dey,— its  corsairs,  or  pirates,— its  bombardment  by  Lord 
Exmouth,— and  its  occupation  by  the  French  as  a  colony. 
These  have  formed  the  subjects  of  many  histories,  memoirs, 
pamphlets,  and  newspaper  reports  of  so  much  interest,  that 
we  think  the  general  reader  will  be  glad  of  a  comprehensive 
view  of  these  scattered  materials. 

We  propose,  therefore,  to  devote  two  Supplements  to  Al- 
giers; and  to  convey  such  information  as  we  may  have  to 
offer,  in  the  following'order :— 1.  A  description  of  its  geo- 
graphical position ;  2.  Sketch  of  the  principal  events  of  its 
history,  down  to  the  bombardment  by  Lord  Exmouth ;  3. 
Account  of  the  operations  of  the  French,  since  1827;  4. 
Description  of  the  towns  and  principal  buildings ;  5.  Ac- 
count of  the  inhabitants,  their  customs,  manners,  dress,  &c.; 
6.  jiiscellaneous  and  general  details. 

1.  Description  of  the  Country.  The  northern  part  of 
Africa,  from  Egypt  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  has  been  long 
known  by  the  name  of  Barbary,  from  berber,  the  term  ap- 
plied to  one  portion  of  its  inhabitants.  It  embraces  about 
two  thousand  miles  of  coast ;  but  is  not  included  under  one 
kingdom,  as  it  is  at  present  divided  into  Barca,  Tripoli, 
Tunis,  Algiers  and  Morocco. 

This  district  was  known  in  ancient  times  by  the  names 
of  Marmorica,  Cyrenaica,  Carthage,  Numidia,  and  Mauri- 
tania, proceeding  from  the  east  towards  the  west ;  of  which  it 
appears  that  the  present  country  of  Algiers  occupies  pretty 
nearly  the  situation  of  Ancient  Numidia.  The  whole  of 
these  countries  are  similarly  situated  in  two  respects  ;  i.  e., 
they  are  all  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean, 
and  on  the  south  by  the  Atlas  mountains,  or  by  the  sandy 
deserts  of  Central  Africa. 

Algiers  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  river  Zaine,  which 
Vol.  XVI. 


divides  it  from  Tunis ;  on  the  west  by  the  mountains  of 
Trara,  which  separate  it  from  Morocco;  on  the  south  by 
the  Atlas  mountains,  and  on  the  north  by  the  sea.  It  is 
about  five  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  varies  in  breadth 
from  forty  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  It  was,  before  its 
occupation  by  the  French,  divided  into  provinces,  Algiers, 
Constantina,  Titteri,  and  Mascara ;  the  first  of  which  was 
governed  by  the  Dey,  in  person,  while  the  others  were  placed 
under  Beys,  or  lieutenants. 

2.  Sketch  of  its  History.  The  northern  shore  of  Africa, 
including  what  is  now  called  Algiers,  was  the  theatre  ot 
many  important  events  in  early  history;  but  we  must  con 
fine  ourselves  to  those  which  belong  more  particularly  to 

Algiers.  '  .     ,    ,  j  .  i   • 

Mauritania,  in  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar,  included  Algiers, 
and  was,  with  it,  reduced  by  the  Romans  to  the  condition  ot 
a  Roman  province.  In  the  course  of  ages,  one  coiiqueror 
after  another  expelled  the  preTious  possessors,  so  that  alter 
being  the  property  of  the  Romans,  Algiers  passed  into  the 
possession  of  the  Vandals,  the  Emperor  Justinian,  and  the 
Saracens  or  Arabs.  This  latter  remarkable  people  retamed 
the  country  for  about  four  hundred  years;  it  was  divided  into 
a  great  number  of  petty  kingdoms,  under  chiefs  of  their  own 
choosing  ;  but  all  subject  to  the  Cahph  of  Bagdad  At  last, 
in  1051,  an  insurgent  chief  named  Abubekei-ben-Omai , 
collected  a  powerful  army  of  malcontents,  and  defeated,  one 
by  one,  the  whole  of  the  sheikhs,  or  petty  tyrants,  and 
brought  all  the  country  under  his  own  dominion.       -'r 

This  man  thus  became  a  sovereign,  and  wa9«tie«e^e(l 
by  his  son  Yusef,  who  so  extended  his  dominions.th^t'tMy 
shortly  included  almost  the  whole  of  northern  AfwtJa;.  Ihte 
dynasty  lasted  for  some  time,  bu.  was  ultimately  over- 
turned' and  Algiers  became  the  scene  of^  jieipottteU^^Jcoa- 
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flicts  for  the  crown,  between  rival  Arab  competitors.  These 
petty  contests  we  shall  pass  over,  and  come  down  to  the 
year  1505,  when  a  now  feature  was  given  to  Algerine  his- 
tory, by  the  introduction  of  European  troops. 

In  the  year  just  mentioned,  the  court  of  Spain,  seeing  a 
contest  lor  the  throne  of  Algiers  between  three  competitors, 
did  as  lookers-on  have  often  done ;  they  stepped  in,  and 
seized  the  prize  for  themselves.  They  sent  a  powerful  fleet 
and  army,  which  conquered  the  principal  towns  in  succes- 
sion, and  reduced  the  whole  country  under  the  Spanish  yoke. 
This  continued  for  about  eleven  years  ;  but  the  Algerines, 
hearing  that  the  king  of  Spain  was  dead,  tried  to  regain 
their  liberty;  and  asked  the  aid  of  Aruch  Barbarossa. 
This  remarkable  man  was  the  son  of  a  Greek  potter,  and 
having  contrived  to  get  possession  of  a  few  ships,  he  became 
a  daring  pirate,  calling  himself  "the  friend  of  the  sea,  and 
the  enemy  of  ail  who  sailed  upon  it."  He  was  the  terror  of 
the  whole  Mediterranean,  and  the  Algerines,  in  an  evil 
hour,  sent  to  him  for  assistance.  The  assistance  was  ren- 
dered. He  came  with  GOOD  men,  eighteen  galleys,  and 
thirty  barks.  On  Barbarossas  approach  to  Algiers,  he  was 
welcomed  by  all  the  inhabitants,  as  their  future  deliverer. 
But  he  took  a  summary  way  of  showing  his  friendship  ;  for 
he  caused  the  old  king  of  Algiers  to  be  murdered,  and  him- 
self to  be  proclaimed  king  in  his  stead, — his  soldiers  shout- 
ing, "  Long  live  King  Aruch  Barbarossa,  the  invincible 
king  of  Algiers,  the  chosen  of  God  to  deliver  the  people 
from  the  oppression  of  the  Christians ;  and  destruction  to  all 
who  shall  oppose  or  refuse  to  own  him  as  their  lawful  sove- 
reign." This  frightened  the  Algerines  into  obedience,  and 
they  submitted  to  Barbarossa,  who  no  sooner  mounted 
the  throne,  than  he  treated  his  subjects  with  such  cruelty, 
that  they  used  to  shut  up  their  houses  and  hide  themselves 
when  he  appeared  in  public.  In  consequence  of  this,  a  plot 
was  soon  formed  against  him  ;  but  having  discovered  it,  he 
caused  twenty  of  the  principal  conspirators  to  be  beheaded, 
and  their  bodies  to  buried  in  a  dunghill:  and  laid  a  heavy 
fine  on  those  who  survived:  this  completely  crushed  the 
spirit  of  the  Algerines. 

But  at  length,  the  son  of  the  murdered  prince,  in  com- 
bination with  the  Spanish  authorities,  resolved  to  attempt 
to  regain  Algiers,  which  was  to  be  given  to  Spain,  as  the 
lighter  master  of  the  two.  The  result  was,  that  two  succes- 
sive expeditions  were  sent  out  from  Spain, — Spaniards, 
Moors,  and  Arabs,  joining  against  Barbarossa ;  and  after  a 
variety  of  contests,  Barbarossa  was  killed,  at  some  distance 
from  the  city  of  Algiers.  But  he  left  behind  him  a  brother, 
Hayradin,  who  resembled  him  in  boldness,  vigour,  and  cou- 
rage. He  was  immediately  proclaimed  king  by  his  soldiers ; 
and  feeling  that  he  was  too  weak  to  contend  single-handed 
against  his  opponents,  he  adopted  the  plan  of  giving  up 
Algiers  to  Turkey,  on  condition  of  being  supported  in  the 
office  of  bashaw,  or  viceroy.  This  offer  was  accepted  :  troops 
were  sent  to  bis  assistance,  and  he  made  vigorous  prepara- 
tions for  defence.  He  built  a  strong  mole  for  the  protection 
of  his  ships  ;  on  which  he  employed  30,000  Christian  slaves, 
whom  he  compelled  to  labour  without  intermission  for  three 
years.  He  besides  obtained  constant  supplies  of  money 
from  the  Grand  Siguier,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  build 
a  strong  fort,  and  to  erect  batteries  on  all  places  that  might 
favour  the  landing  of  an  enemy  : — in  short,  he  soon  became 
powerful  to  a  degree  alarming  to  the  states  of  Europe. 

The  Grand  Signior,  probably  thinking  that  Hayradin 
was  making  himself  too  powerful,  raised  him  to  a  higher 
dignity  nearer  home,  and  sent  Hassan  Aga  to  fill  his  place 
at  Algiers,  This  man  soon  engaged  in  such  a  series  of 
piratical  attacks  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Europe,  that 
Spain,  France,  and  Italy,  all  became  alarmed,  and  entreated 
the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  to  put  a  stop  to  the  pirate's 
career.  Upon  this  the  emperor  fitted  out  an  immense 
armament,  of  30,000  troops,  120  ships,  and  20  galleys; 
and  such  was  the  enthusiasm  that  actuated  all  engaged, 
that  the  Pope  promised  plenary  absolution  of  sins  and  a 
crown  of  martyrdom  to  those  who  either  fell  in  battle  or 
were  made  slaves, — many  young  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
as  well  as  the  knights  of  Malta,  attended  as  volunteers, — 
and  ladies  of  birth  and  character,  together  with  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  the  officers  and  soldiers,  followed,  with  a 
design,  to  settle  in  Barbary  after  the  conquest  should  he 
completed. 

This  iwmpous  expedition  was,  however,  doomed  to  an  ig- 
noppi-isipus  failure.  On  approaching  the  city,  the  garrison 
W:f |e  dis,Tia?yed  at  the  force  of  their  antagonists ;  but  pre- 
pared foA',  jv^iAistance.  The  Spaniards  landed,  and  imme- 
Ui»Xe)y,Uuii|tii^  fort,  under  the  cannon  of  which  they  encamped, 


and  diverted  the  course  of  a  spring,  which  supplied  the  city 
with  water.  The  garrison  became  thus  distressed ;  and 
Hassan  was  about  to  surrender,  when  he  received  informa- 
tion that  forces  were  approaching  from  one  of  his  western 
provinces  :  this  resolved  him  to  defend  the  city  to  the  last. 
While  the  one  party  was  attacking  and  the  other  defending 
the  city  of  Algiers,  a  mad  prophet,  attended  by  a  multitude 
of  people,  entered  the  Senate-house  at  Algiers,  and  foretold 
the  speedy  destruction  of  the  Spaniards,  before  the  end  of 
the  moon,  and  exhorting  the  inhabitants  to  hold  out  to  that 
time.  Whether  this  man  was  mad  or  crafty,  certain  it  is, 
that  on  October  28,  1541,  a  dreadful  storm  of  wind,  hail,, 
and  rain  arose  from  the  north,  accompanied  with  violent 
shocks  of  earthquake,  and  a  dismal  and  universal  darkness, 
both  by  sea  and  land  ;  so  that  the  sun,  moon,  and  elements 
seemed  to  combine  together  for  the  destruction  of  the  Spa- 
niards. In  that  one  night  eighty-six  ships  and  fifteen  gal- 
leys were  destroyed,  with  all  their  crews  and  military  stores, 
by  which  the  army  on  shore  was  deprived  of  all  means  of 
subsistence.  Their  camp  also,  which  spread  along  the  plain 
under  the  fort,  was  laid  quite  under  water  by  the  torrents 
which  descended  from  the  neighbouring  hills.  Many  of 
the  troops,  in  endeavouring  to  remove  into  some  better  situa- 
tions, were  cut  in  pieces  by  the  enemy  ;  while  several  gal- 
leys and  other  vessels,  seeking  to  gain  some  neighbouring 
creeks  along  the  coasts,  were  immediately  plundered,  and 
their  crews  massacred  by  the  inhabitants.  By  the  16th  of 
November  Charles  left  Africa,  with  the  wreck  of  his  once 
formidable  armament,  having  lost  8000  men,  300  colonels 
and  other  officers,  and  all  his  tents,  artillery,  and  heavy 
baggage.  Besides  this,  so  many  prisoners  were  taken,  that 
the  Algerines  sold  some  of  them,  by  way  of  contempt,  for 
an  onion  per  head. 

Thus  ended  this  much  vaunted  expedition,  to  the  humili- 
ation of  the  Christians,  and  the  joy  of  the  Turks,  whose 
hold  upon  Algiers  was  rendered  still  firmer  by  these  events. 
The  chief  authority,  after  this,  passed  from  one  bashaw  to 
another ;  and  although  the  Spaniards  made  other  attempts 
at  conquest,  the  Turks  succeeded  in  keeping  them  at  bay. 
Throughout  that  century  a  constant  succession  of  Turkish 
bashaws  oppressed  the  native  Algerines ;  but  about  the 
year  1600  a  change  took  place  in  the  mode  of  government, 
by  which.  De^'s,  instead  of  Bashaws,  were  the  chiefs.  The 
janisaries  and  militia  of  Algiers,  dissatisfied  with  the  cruelty 
and  extortion  of  the  bashaws,  petitioned  the  Sultan  to  allow 
them  to  choose  a  Dey,  or  governor  from  among  themselves, 
by  which  the  interest  of  the  governor  would  more  nearly 
assimilate  with  that  of  the  governed :  they,  on  the  other 
hand,  engaging  always  to  acknowledge  the  Sultan  as  their 
sovereign,  to  pay  tribute  to  him,  and  to  lodge  and  maintain 
his  Bashaw  in  the  province  of  an  ambassador,  but  not  as  a 
governor  of  Algiers.  This  proposal  was  accepted,  and 
henceforth  Algiers  was  almost  independent  of  Turkey. 

The  Algerines  now  became  a  powerful  naval  people  ;  for 
the  Moors,  who  were  expelled  from  Spain  in  1609,  retreated 
to  Algiers,  and  became  able  seamen  ;  so  that  the  Algerine 
fleet  numbered  forty  sail,  which  attacked  the  ships  of  Qjery 
European  nation  indiscriminately.  Shortly  afterwards  their 
independence  was  increased,  by  throwing  off  all  allegiance 
to  the  Sultan, 

During  the  remainder  of  the  seventeenth,  and  the  whole 
of  the  eighteenth  centuries,  the  Algerines  from  time  to 
time  attacked  the  ships  of  those  powers  that  were  weakest ; 
although  they  showed  something  like  deference  and  fear  in 
regard  to  those  of  England  and  France.  The  countries 
which  suffered .  more  particularly  were  such  as  Sicily  and 
Sardinia.  Not  content  with  capturing  their  vessels  in  the 
open  sea,  the  corsairs  made  descents  upon  their  shores, 
sweeping  off  not  only  property,  but  all  persons  of  every  age, 
sex,  and  rank,  who  could  be  valuable  in  the  market  as 
slaves. 

This  course  continued  during  the  revolutionary  war,  all 
the  great  powers  being  too  much  engaged  to  attend  to  the 
piracies  of  the  Algerines.  But,  after  peace  was  restored, 
England  turned  her  thoughts  towards  Algiers,  with  the 
benevolent  wish  of  checking  the  atrocities  of  the  corsairs. 
An  expedition  was  sent  out  under  Lord  Exmouth,  with  a 
demand  for  the  general  liberation  of  the  slaves  actually  in 
bondage,  and  the  entire  discontinuance,  for  the  future,  ot 
their  detestable  traffic.  The  Algerines  were  frightened  into 
submission,  liberated  some  slaves,  and  made  fair  promises, 
after  which  Lord  Exmouth  returned  to  England. 

But  old  habits,  especially  profitable  ones,  are  not  soon 
conquered.  The  Algerines  were  furious  at  the  thought  of 
breaking  up  their  corsair  system;  and  as  soon  as  Lord 
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Exmouth  had  left  them,  they  renewed  their  excesses  with 
more  cruelty  than  ever,  and  actually  murdered  a  large  band 
of  peaceful  Neapolitan  fishermen,  for  the  sheer  purpose  of 
showing  how  cordially  they  detested  Christians. 

When  these  tidings  reached  England,  it  was  seen  that 
nothing  less  than  extreme  measures  would  suffice ;  and  a 
very  powerful  armament  was  therefore  fitted  out,  and  placed 
under  Lord  Exmouth's  command.  In  July,  181 G,  he  went 
with  thirteen  vessels  to  the  Mediterranean,  where  he  was 
joined  by  six  Dutch  frigates,  under  Admiral  Capellan. 
Knowing  the  inhumanity  of  the  Dey,  Lord  Exmouth  was 
anxious  to  get  off  the  Engli;ili  Consul  and  his  family  before 
the  attack  began.  Captain  Dashwood  succeeded  in  favouring 
the  escape  of  the  consul's  wife  and  daughter,  disguised  in 
the  uniform  of  naval  officers  :  an  attempt  was  also  made  to 
carry  off  his  infant  child  in  a  basket,  but  it  betrayed  itself 
by  its  cries ;  it  was,  however,  afterwards  released,  although 
the  consul  was  placed  in  close  confinement.  The  battle 
began  on  the  26th,  and  was  one  of  a  very  severe  description, 
for  Algiers  was  fortified  in  a  masterly  manner,  defended  by 
a  considerable  fleet  in  front,  and  by  forty  thousand  soldiers 
within.  The  demand  which  Lord  Exmouth  made  was,  that 
Christian  slavery  should  be  entirely  abolished, — that  all 
slaves  then  within  the  territory  of  Algiers  should  be  liber- 
ated,— that  all  ransoms  obtained  since  the  commencement 
of  the  year  should  be  repaid, — and  that  the  consul  and  all 
the  British  subjects  should  be  released.  This  demand  was 
refused,  and  Lord  Exmouth  directed  a  bombardment  of  the 
city,  which  continued  seven  hours,  until  the  principal  batte- 
ries had  been  silenced,  ship  after  ship  of  the  Algerine  fleet 
had  caught  fire,  and  finally,  the  whole  fleet  and  arsenal 
were  in  one  body  of  flame,  which  illumined  the  whole  har- 
bour and  bay.  The  result  of  this  expedition  was,  that  1083 
captives  were  set  at  liberty, — ransoms  amounting  to  383,500 
dollars  were  repaid  to  Sicily  and  Sardinia, — the  consul  was 
liberated,  and  received  a  compensation  for  the  insults  he 
had  endured, — and  a  treaty  was  signed  by  which  the  Dey 
bound  himself  to  discontinue  the  practice  of  Christian 
slavery,  and  hereafter  to  treat  prisoners  of  war  according  to 
the  established  practice  of  civilized  nations. 

3.  Occupation  by  the  French. — We  now  approach  a 
period  when  Algiers  was  destined  to  change  masters.  After 
the  castigation  which  the  Dey  received  from  Lord  Exmouth, 
he  restored  the  town  to  its  former  strength,  and  gradually 
resumed  his  piratical  course.  In  the  next  ten  or  twelve 
years  he  was  frequently  embroiled  with  the  French  ;  and  at 
last,  matters  rose  to  such  a  pitch  that  a  large  armament 
was  sent  out  from  France  to  Algiers  in  1830. 

The  expedition  to  Algiers  undertaken  by  the  French  has 
been  the  theme  of  many  stormy  discussions,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  France :  in  the  latter  country  in  particular,  nume- 
rous books  and  pamphlets  have  been  written,  ssme  in 
approval,  and  some  condemnatory,  of  the  steps  pursued  by 
the  government.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  stated,  that  the 
strong  tendency  to  piracy  on  the  part  of  the  Algerines  made 
it  incumbent  on  the  French  to  adopt  severe  measures  :  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  said,  that  in  some  mercantile  transac- 
tions between  the  Dey  and  the  French  Consul,  the  former 
was  deprived  of  a  share  that  justly  belonged  to  him,  and 
openly  insulted  the  consul  thereon,  which  led  to  hostilities 
on  the  part  of  France  :  while  a  third  party  broadly  states, 
that  the  disturbed  state  of  France  during  1829  and  1830 
induced  the  ministers  to  appeal  to  the  love  of  glory  of  the 
French,  by  planning  an  expedition,  which  should  draw  oflF" 
their  attention  from  political  aflairs  at  home.  We  are  not 
able,  even  if  we  were  willing,  to  decide  which  was  the  real 
cause  of  the  expedition ;  but  it  is  not  impi-obable  that  all 
were  combined. 

But  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  expedition,  it  is  our 
office  to  detail  the  course  of  events,  as  fully  as  space  will 
permit. 

It  was  in  April,  1827,  that  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  irritated 
at  the  result  of  some  negociation  between  him  and  France, 
ventured  to  strike  the  Erench  consul  on  the  mouth,  in  the 
presence  of  other  consuls.  Reparation  for  this  insult  was 
demanded  and  refused  ;  and  the  efl^ect  was,  that  ordess 
were  sent  out  to  blockade  the  city  of  Algiers.  The  Dey, 
however,  took  vigorous  measures  to  defeat  the  intention  of 
the  French,  and  the  blockade  continued  three  years,  with 
scarcely  any  loss  to  the  Algerines,  but  with  a  loss  to  the 
French  of  20,000,000  francs,  several  vessels,  a  great 
number  of  seamen,  and  Admiral  Collet,  the  Commander 
of  the  blockade.  During  this  period  the  French  made 
many  attempts  to  induce  the  Dey  to  accede  to  certain 
terms  of  compromise  which  they  proposed;  but  he,  either 


confident  in  his  own  strength,  or  thinking  the  demands  of 
the  French  unjust,  refused  all  compromise.  After  many 
stormy  discussions  in  the  French  Cabinet,  it  was  resolved 
to  fit  out  a  powerful  armament  for  Algiers.  Orders  were 
sent  to  the  various  sea-ports,  to  prepare  vessels  sufficient  to 
convey  35,000  men  with  all  their  arms  and  ammunition  ; 
and  in  a  few  months  there  were  assembled  at  Toulon  1 1 
ships  of  the  line,  23  frigates,  26  brigs,  33  corvettes,  7  steam 
boats,  103  war  boats,  mounted  by  27,000  marines,  besides 
many  other  small  vessels. 

This  formidable  armament  sailed  from  Toulon  about  the 
middle  of  May,  1830,  under  the  command  of  General 
Bourmont,  having  on  board  an  array  of  37,000  men,  4,000 
horses,  and  180  pieces  of  cannon,  together  with  raanv 
volunteers  from  foreign  countries,  and  men  of  science,  who 
wished  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  obtain 
correct  information  respecting  the  natural  resources,  &c.,  of 
Algiers. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  the  flotilla  came  in  sight  of  Algiers; 
but  such  a  violent  east  wind  arose,  that  it  was  judged 
prudent  to  take  temporary  shelter  in  a  harbour  of  one  of 
the  islands  in  the  Meditterranean ;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  13th  of  June  that  the  fleet  found  itself  again  within 
sight  of  Algiers,  After  a  careful  inspection  of  the  place,  it 
was  judged  imprudent  to  attempt  an  open  attack  on  the 
port,  while  it  appeared  difficult  to  attempt  a  landing,  less 
on  account  of  the  numerous  and  formidable  batteries 
erected  on  the  coast,  than  on  the  difficulty  of  the  anchorage 
But  it  was  ultimately  resolved  that  they  should  land  on 
the  peninsula  of  Sidi-Ferruch,  about  five  leagues  to  the 
west  of  Algiers.  The  French  expected  to  find  this  place 
covered  with  batteries,  and  had  made  their  arrangements 
accordingly ;  but  it  was  found  almost  unfortified.  While 
the  ships  were  anchoring,  a  few  shots  were  fired  from  the 
shore  ;  and  a  number  of  mounted  Arabs,  covered  with  their 
bernous,  or  white  cloak,  were  gallopping  along  the  strand, 
making  observations  on  the  ships,  and  reporting  the  result 
to  their  chiefs.  On  the  14th  the  army  landed,  protected  on 
different  sides  by  vessels  ready  to  pour  out  a  fire  on  any 
assailants  from  the  land. 

On  the  1 9th  Ibrahim  attacked  the  French,  and  a  battle 
was  fought  at  Staoueli,  in  which  the  French  certainly 
gained  a  most  decisive  victory;  although  we  will  not  venture 
to  place  much  reliance  on  the  accounts  of  the  compara- 
tive numbers  of  killed  and  wounded  in  the  two  armies  : 
when  we  see  it  stated  in  a  French  work  that  the  Algerine 
loss  amounted  to  5,000  men.  and  the  French  to  only  130, 
we  feel  inclined  to  say  that  the  account  is  much  more 
marvellous  than  true,  and  that  it  partakes  of  that  character 
of  extravagance  which  distinguishes  almost  all  victors,  fresh 
from  the  field  of  conquest. 

It  was  an  important  step  in  the  advance  of  the  French, 
that  they  found  the  enemy's  catnp  abundantly  supplied 
with  every  kind  of  ammunition.  The  Turks  and  Moors 
re-entered  Algiers,  the  Arabs  retreated  to  their  mountains 
and  'deserts,  and  the  French  soldiers  began  to  think  that 
their  labours  were  at  an  end;  but  the  general  judged  it 
prudent  to  delay  the  siege  of  the  city  until  all  the  artillery 
and  cavalry  had  landed,  which  contrary  winds  had  hitherto 
prevented  from  being  efi'ected.  t 

The  first  two  divisions  encamped  on  the  field  of  battle 
which  they  had  conquered,  and  constructed  a  redoubt  on  a 
point  which  commanded  the  country  between  there  and 
Algiers.  Others  were  erected  to  keep  a  line  "of  communi- 
cation with  Sidi-Ferruch,  and  the  sappers  opened  on  the 
ruins  of  an  old  Roman  road,  a  military  way  leading  almost 
to  the  ramparts  of  Algiers.  From  the  20th  to  the  24th  of 
June,  nothing  farther  than  skirmishes  took  place  between 
the  belligerent  parties ;  but  on  the  morning  of  the  last 
mentioned  day,  a  more  serious  attack  was  made  on  the 
French  advanced  posts  by  a  body  of  20,000  Algerines  ;  this 
was,  however,  successfully  resisted  by  the  French,  though 
at  the  expense  of  the  life  of  Amed^e  de  Bourmont,  one  of 
the  four  sons  of  the  general  who  were  in  the  expedition.  It 
was  not  until  the  28th  of  June  that  the  heavy  artillery  was 
able  to  be  landed,  and  during  the  interval,  the  French 
advanced  posts  suffered  considerably  by  the  constant  firing 
from  two  batteries  and  from  some  Algerine  troops  which 
occupied  a  commanding  position. 

On  the  29th,  the  general  having  all  in  readiness  to 
commence  the  siege,  made  arrangements  for  attacking  the 
Algerines  on  the  heights,  driving  them  towards  Algiers,  and 
then  investing  the  city.  The  attack  was  vigorously  made, 
and  the  Algerines,  taken  in  flank,  attacked  in  front,  and 
menaced  from  behind,  abandoned  their  position,  which  was 
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soon  after  occupied  by  the  French  general  and  his  staff. 
From  this  elevated  spot  thoy  commanded  a  view  of  the 
Kasba,  or  citadel,  and  the  whole  city :  it  was  there  seen, 
that  the  principal  portions  of  the  city  were  commanded  by 
a  fortified  position  called  the  Castle  of  the  Emperor,  while 
the  castle  itself  was  commanded  by  the  position  which  the 
French  occupied. 

To  attack  the  castle,  then,  was  the  object  of  the  French 
general ;  and  from  the  29th  of  June  to  the  4th  of  July  his 
soldiers  were  busily  engaged  in  digging  trenches  and  erect- 
ing batteries  ;  but  they  were  much  harassed  during  the 
progress  of  the  works  by  the  Turks,  who  made  frequent 
sorties,  and  killed  many  of  the  French.  By  the  4th  the 
French  had  erected  three  besieging  batteries  of  twenty- 
six  large  cannon,  and  were  ready  to  proceed  in  their  attack 
on  the  city.  Meantime  a  portion  of  the  fleet  had  been 
ordered  into  such  a  position  as  to  be  able  to  attack  the 
batteries  of  the  port  and  the  maritime  forts,  in  order  to  draw 
to  that  side  some  of  the  Algerine  garrison.  There  was  also 
an  attack  by  armed  boats  on  the  lower  part  of  the  batteries 
and  fortifications. 

The  Turks  had  hitherto  neither  seen  nor  heard  anything 
of  the  heavy  artillery  of  the  French ;  and  imagining  that 
they  had  none,  they  felt  tolerably  calm.  But  on  the  4th  of 
July  they  were  terribly  undeceived.  At  a  given  signal  all 
the  French  batteries  were  unmasked,  and  opened  a  terrible 
fire  on  the  town.  The  Turks  returned  the  fire  with  vigour 
and  courage,  and  for  five  hours  a  constant  cannonading  took 
place  on  both  sides.  Walls  were  seen  to  fall,  pieces  of 
ordnance  to  be  overturned,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison 
to  be  killed  with  fearful  rapidity.  The  besieged  proved 
worthy  of  a  better  fate  than  awaited  them,  but  they  could 
fight  no  longer:  all  their  cannons  were  useless,  and  the 
Dey  at  last  gave  orders  that  the  castle  should  be  given  up 
to  the  French.  Just  as  the  latter  were  beginning  to  mount 
the  walls,  an  awful  explosion  was  heard,  and  the  tower  of 
the  castle  was  seen  to  mount  in  the  air :  the  magazine  had 
exploded  and  scattered  ruin  all  around  it.  A  thick  black 
column  ascended  500  feet  into  the  air,  and  shortly  after- 
wards pieces  of  artillery,  bombs,  bullets,  enormous  masses 
of  stone,  and  mangled  human  bodies,  fell  in  all  directions. 
The  upper  part  of  the  tower  had  disappeared,  part  of  the 
walls  of  the  castle  were  thrown  down,  and  the  rest  was 
pierced  full  of  holes. 

The  French  now  entered  the  breaches  into  the  castle  over 
the  fuming  and  smoking  ruins,  and  found  that  the  Turks 
had  abandoned  it  and  gone  into  the  Kasha  and  interior 
parts  of  the  city.  The  besiegers  proceeded  at  once  to  erect 
batteries  on  the  ruins  of  the  castle,  m  order  to  be  enabled  to 
attack  the  Kasha. 

The  Dey  had  imagined  that  the  castle  would  be  able  to 
hold  out  against  the  French  until  the  rainy  season,  when 
their  destruction  would  have  been  certain ;  but  when  he  saw 
his  power  upset,  his  empire  destroyed,  and  himself  likely  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Christians,  his  confidence  gave 
•way  to  fear  and  despair.  The  city  was  in  a  tumult :  all  idea  of 
farther  resistance  was  given  up,  and  the  Dey  demanded  the 
cessation  of  hostilities.  At  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  a 
messenger  was  sent  from  the  Kasba,  and  was  received  by 
the  French  general  on  the  ruins  of  the  castle.  The  mes- 
senger offered  in  the  name  of  the  Dey  to  give  up  certain 
demands  which  he  considered  he  had  upon  France,  to  sub- 
mit to  the  reparation  which  had  been  demanded  of  him 
before  the  rupture,  to  increase  the  privileges  of  French 
commerce,  and  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  war,  if  the 
French  would  leave  the  country.  General  Bourmont  refused 
these  terms ;  he  demanded  that  the  Dey,  the  troops,  and  the 
city  should  surrender  at  discretion.  The  British  Consul 
offered  his  mediation;  but  the  French  general  pointedly 
declined  it.  The  messenger  retired ;  and  shortly  afterwards 
two  others  came  and  stated  that  the  words  "  surrender  at 
discretion  "  would  be  taken  by  the  Turkish  soldiers  as  im- 
plying a  voluntary  sacrifice  of  their  persons,  families,  and 
property,  and  that  under  that  idea  they  would  rather  perish 
than  submit,  and  that  Algiers  and  the  riches  contained  in 
it  should  perish  with  them.  This  determination  induced 
Bourmont  to  reconsider  his  demand;  and  he  made  the 
following  offer  :— that  if  Algiers  and  all  its  forts  were  forth- 
with given  up  to  him,  he  would  leave  the  Dey  his  life,  his 
hberty,  and  the  possession  of  all  that  personally  belonged 
to  him,  permitting  him  to  retire  with  his  family  and  his 
moveable  property,  to  any  place  he  might  think  proper  ;— 
the  same  offer  was  made  to  all  the  Turkish  soldiers  ;— and 
to  all  that  remained  the  general  guarranteed  the  free  exer- 
cise of  their  religion,  and  that  their  families,  their  property, 


their  commerce  and  their  industry,   should  be   mviolably 
respected. 

This  offer  was  sent  to  the  Dey,  and  he  immediately  sub- 
mitted it  to  a  Divan,  where  it  met  with  a  stormy  reception. 
Some  of  the  younger  members,  who  had  not  sufficiently  en- 
riched themselves,  proposed  to  murder  the  Dey,  divide  the 
national  treasure  among  them,  set  fire  to  the  town,  and 
escape  to  the  mountains  ,  but  those  who  had  anything  to  lose 
saw  the  wildness  of  this  proposal,  and  finally  overruled  it. 
The  result  was  that  the  offer  of  Bourmont  was  accepted, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  city  should  be  given  up  to  the 
French  at  10  o'clock  on  the  following  morning  (5th  July). 

At  the  appointed  hour  the  French  entered  the  town,  their       i 
artillery  at  their  head,  and  colours  flying,  and  were  soon  ^| 
afterwards  gratified  at  seeing  a  host  of  Christians  set  free,    •'"^ 
their  irons  having  been  ordered  by  the  Dey  to  be  knocked 
off  as  soon  as  the  castle  was  taken  by  the   French.     The 
Dey  shortly  before  the  appointed  hour,  began  to  remove  his 
family,  jewels  and  treasure,  to  a  house  which  he  possessed 
in  the  lower  quarter  of  the  town,  and  shortly  afterwards  the 
French  entered  the  Kasba. 

Thus  fell  Algiers,  after  having  been  for  three  centuries 
the  nucleus  of  a  system  of  brigandage  and  piracy  which 
struck  terror  into  Christian  mariners.  The  first  care  of  the 
general,  after  entering  the  palace,  was  to  secure  the  enor- 
mous treasure  concealed  in  five  or  six  strongly  secured 
apartments.  This  treasure  consisted  of  money  of  all  nations, 
and  was  the  accumulation  of  three  centuries  of  the  share 
which  fell  to  the  Dey  of  all  the  prizes  taken  by  the  corsairs. 
A  commission  of  officers  was  ordered  to  take  an  inventory 
of  the  treasure,  and  to  see  it  conveyed  to  France.  As  to 
the  amount  of  it,  the  most  contradictory  accounts  have  been 
given.  One  writer  states  it  at  at  400,000,000  francs,  another 
at  270,000,000, — while  the  official  accounts  bring  it  down  to 
a  much  smaller  amount : — again,  some  state  that  the  victo- 
rious general  scrupulously  sent  home  all  the  treasure,  while 
others  aver  that  the  sum  paid  to  the  state  was  marvellously 
less  than  that  which  the  victors  actually  received.  On  these 
points  we  cannot  pretend  to  decide,  but  must  here  give  the 
official  statement.  The  amount  in  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones  found  in  the  Kasba,  is  stated  at  48,000,000  francs, 
in  linen  and  other  wares  3,000,000,  in  bronze  cannon 
4,000,000;  making  in  all  about  56,000,000;  and  that  the 
whole  expense  of  the  expedition  amounted  to  49,000,000 ;  so 
that  the  treasure  more  than  covered  the  whole  expenditure. 
Besides  this,  the  other  species  of  public  property  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  French  in  Algiers  were  estimated  at 
50,000,000  francs.  As  these  were  the  official  accounts,  we 
prefer  giving  them  to  any  derived  from  private  sources. 

Algiers  taken,  the  presence  of  the  ex-Dey  and  the  Turks 
was  felt  to  be  embarrassing  to  the  French.  Besides,  the  life 
of  the  Dey  was  by  no  means  secure ;  for  the  Turks,  some 
of  whom  attributed  their  misfortunes  to  his  obstinacy,  and 
others  to  his  weakness,  were  well  disposed  to  put  an  end  to 
him  by  way  of  revenge.  The  French  general  gave  the  Dey 
a  guard  of  grenadiers  to  protect  him,  but  suggested  to  him 
the  propriety  of  his  leaving  the  city.  As  he  showed  no  in- 
clination to  seek  an  asylum  in  any  of  the  Mahometan  states, 
the  English  consul  offered  him  one  at  Malta,  and  the 
French  suggested  Livorno;  but  he  finally  decided  on 
Naples,  where  he  had  once  before  been.  Accordingly,  on 
the  lOthof  July,  a  frigate  was  placed  at  his  disposal,  on 
which  he  embarked  with  his  family,  relations,  harem,  and 
attendants,  to  the  number  of  about  a  hundred  persons, 
and  all  his  personal  property,  amounting  to  five  million 
francs.  He  landed  at  Naples  on  the  3rd  of  August,  and 
proceeded  to  take  up  his  residence  there  as  a  private  indi- 
vidual. Thus  ended  the  reign  of  Hussein  Pacha,  much  to 
his  personal  comfort,  if  he  knew  how  to  appreciate  it.  It  is 
not  every  one  who  knows  when  he  is  "well  off;"  but  if 
Hussein  were  of  that  number,  he  must  have  felt  that  to  live 
a  free  life  at  Naples,  was  far  less  miserable  than  to  be  shut 
up  in  the  Kasba  for  ten  years,  (as  he  had  been,)  for  fear  of 
the  scyraitars  and  bowstrings  of  his  own  soldiers. 

A  few  days  after  the  departure  of  the  Dey,  those  Turks 
who  were  not  maimed  took  their  departure  from  Algiers,  to 
the  number  of  about  fifteen  hundred.  They  were  each  sup- 
plied with  a  small  sum  of  money,  and  were  conveyed,  at 
their  own  request,  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Those  who 
remained  behind  were  disarmed,  but  no  other  constraint 
was  put  upon  them ;  and  Algiers  began  to  assume  some- 
thing like  a  quiet  aspect. 

Before  the  Dey  took  his  departure,  he  had  an  interview 
with  General  Bourmont,  and,  after  thanking  him  for  his 
lenity,  gave  him  some  advice  concerning  bis  future  dealings 
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with  the  inhabitants.  He  said,  "  Get  rid  of  the  Turkish 
janisariea  as  soon  as  you  can : — accustomed  to  command 
as  masters,  they  will  never  consent  to  be  in  subordination. 
The  Moors  are  timid  ;  you  will  <rovern  them  without  difli- 
culty;  but  do  not  place  entire  confidence  in  what  they  pro- 
mise. The  Jews  who  are  established  in  this  regency  are 
still  more  knavish  and  corrupt  than  those  of  Constantinople. 
Employ  them,  because  they  are  clever  in  matters  of  trade 
and  commerce,  but  never  lose  sight  of  them  ;  always  hold 
the  blade  suspended  over  their  heads.  As  to  the  Arabs, 
they  are  not  to  be  feared ;  good  treatment  will  render  them 
docile  and  faithful.  Persecution  would  deprive  you  of  them 
presently;  they  would  depart  with  their  property,  and  carry 
their  industry  to  the  mountains,  and  even  to  Biledulgerid, 
or  else  they  would  pass  into  the  states  of  Tunis.  As  for  the 
ferocious  Berbers,  they  never  loved  foreigners,  and  detest 
to  have  them  among  them.  Avoid  a  general  war  with  this 
warlike  and  numerous  people;  you  would  draw  no  advan- 
tage from  it ;  but  follow  towards  them  the  system  always 
followed  by  the  Deys  of  Algiers;  that  is  to  say,  throw  dis- 
sension among  them,  and  profit  by  their  quarrels."  The 
French  afterwards  found  there  was  much  policy  in  these 
remarks. 

General  Bourmont  proceeded  to  form  a  Commission  of 
Government  for  the  city,  composed  of  some  French  officers, 
and  a  municipal  council,  composed  of  Moors  and  Jews.  All 
was  done  that  seemed  likely  to  produce  unity  among  the 
various  classes  of  inhabitants,  by  making  courts  of  justice 
that  would  give  equal  laws  to  all.  But  many  difficulties 
were  thrown  in  the  way  of  these  attempts.  Few  people  are 
more  prejudiced  in  their  adherence  to  old  custom.s  than  the 
Mahometans ;  and  when  they  found  their  old  institutions 
overturned,  bad  though  they  were,  they  were  very  dissatis- 
fied. 

We  must  now  cease  to  follow  in  detail  the  measures  pur- 
sued by  the  French.  Algiers  had  become,  however  inse- 
curely, a  French  colony,  and  as  such  we  cannot  detail  the 
repeated  contests  which  ensued  between  them  and  the 
roving  tribes.  The  army  was  indeed  surrounded  by  diffi- 
culties of  no  ordinary  kind.  Not  only  were  the  native 
tribes  ill-disposed  towards  them,  but  the  government  at 
home  was  very  much  perplexed  to  know  whether  to  retain 
Algiers  or  not.  Foreign  powers  were  making  many  objec- 
tions to  the  establishment  of  a  French  colony  on  the  south 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean ;  while  the  expense  of  keeping 
up  a  considerable  army  was  found  to  be  very  great.  It  was, 
however,  determined  to  retain  Algiers  as  a  colony. 

The  army,  in  succeeding  years  took  and  occupied  the 
principal  towns  ;  and  many  emigrants  have  gone  out  from 
France,  to  introduce  European  customs  and  industry  there. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  cultivate  cotton,  sugar,  and 
many  other  articles  which  it  was  hoped  would  ultimately 
repay  the  mother-country  for  the  expense  which  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  colony  has  entailed ;  for  after  the  treasure 
found  in  the  Kasha  was  once  received,  no  farther  income, 
except  to  a  trifling  amount,  was  to  be  expected  from  Algiers. 
We  regret,  however,  to  add,  that  the  natives  have  again 
risen  up  against  their  invaders;  have  massacred  many  of 
the  French  colonists  and  totally  destroyed  the  farm-houses 
and  cultivated  grounds,  so  that  the  only  place  of  security  is 
within  the  walls  of  the  fortified  towns. 

In  concluding  this  historical  sketch,  we  shall  merely  add, 
that  we  should  much  regret  if  political  reasons  should  lead 
to  an  abandonment  of  a  colony  which  has  already  had  the 
effect  of  putting  a  stop  to  that  inhuman  system  of  piracy 
which  rendered  Algiers  the  terror  of  European  shipping. 
The  large  amount  of  scientific  and  valuable  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  the  French  would  produce  happy  results  if  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  hitherto  ungenial  soil  of  Northern  Africa. 

4.    DESCRIPTION    OF    THE    ALGERINE    CITIES 
AND    TOWNS. 
We  shall  now  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  the  nature  and 
arrangement  of  the  principal  towns  forming  the  Regency  ; 
and  shall  begin  with  that  which  is,  in  every  respect  the 
principal,  viz.,  the  city  of 

Algiers.  Joseph  Pitts,  who  visited  Algiers  a  hundred 
and  forty  years  ago,  says, — "  The  tops  of  the  houses  are  all 
over  white,  being  fiat  and  covered  with  lime  and  sand  as 
floors.  The  upper  part  of  the  town  is  not  so  broad  as  the 
lower  part,  and  therefore  at  sea  it  looks  just  like  the  top-sail 
of  a  ship.  It  is  a  very  strong  place,  and  well  fortified  with 
castles  and  guns.  There  are  seven  castles  without  the 
walls,  acd  two  tiers  of  guns  in  most  of  them.    But  in  the 
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greatest  castle,  which  is  on  the  mole  without  the  gate,  there 
are  three  tiers  of  guns,  many  of  them  of  an  extraordinary 
length,  carrying  fifty,  sixty,  yea  eighty  pound  shot.  Be- 
sides all  these  castles,  there  is  at  the  higher  end  of  the 
town,  within  the  walls,  another  castle,  with  many  guns. 
And  moreover,  on  many  places  towards  the  sea,  are  great 
guns  planted.  Algiers  is  well  walled  and  surrounded  with 
a  great  trench.  It  hath  five  gates,  and  some  of  these  have 
two,  some  three,  other  gates  within  them,  and  some  of  them 
plated  all  over  with  thick  iron.  So  that  it  is  made  strong 
and  convenient  for  being  what  it  is,  a  nest  of  pirates." 

Dr.  Shaw,  Pinati,  Mr.  Salame,  and  other  travellers,  have 
described  the  situation  of  Algiers  at  different  periods  within 
the  last  hundred  years.  But  these  we  shall  pass  over,  and 
describe  the  town  just  as  the  scientific  and  literary  members 
of  the  late  French  expedition  found  it  in  1830. 

Algiers  is  built  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  sloping  down  to  the 
sea.  It  is  triangular  in  shape,  its  base  being  on  the  shore, 
and  its  apex  coinciding  with  the  summit  of  the  hill,  which 
rises  to  a  height  of  400  feet.  On  this  summit  is  placed  the 
Kasba,  which  served  at  once  as  a  fort  to  command  the  city, 
as  the  palace  of  the  Dey,  and  as  the  storehouse  in  which  he 
kept  his  merchandise ;  for  the  Dey,  like  most  barbarous 
princes,  had  reserved  to  himself  the  monopoly  of  certain 
necessary  articles ;  and  as  he  fixed  the  price  at  which  he 
bought,  as  well  as  that  at  which  he  sold,  there  is  not  a  doubt 
'  that  he  was  a  flourishing  shopkeeper. 

The  houses  of  Algiers  have  no  roofs  but  all  have  white- 
washed terraces ;  and  as  this  white-wash  is  also  applied  to 
the  outsides  of  the  houses,  the  forts,  the  batteries,  and  the 
walls  that  surround  the  city,  it  looks,  from  a  certain  dis- 
tance, like  a  vast  chalk  quarry  opened  on  the  side  of  a 
mountain.  Towards  the  sea,  the  city  is  defended  by  a  line 
of  forts  and  batteries,  connected  with  the  main-land  by  a 
mole  of  masonry.  On  this  side,  Algiers  is  entered  by  the 
Marine  Gate,  which  opens  on  the  mole.  This  gate,  covered 
by  a  circular  arch,  is  adorned  with  rude  figures  :  and  under 
the  arch  is  a  custom  house  and  a  guard,  which  used  to  con- 
tain several  instruments  of  barbarous  punishment.  Pass- 
ing through  the  gate  we  enter  the  best  street  in  Algiers, 
which  is  not  more  than  ten  feet  wide  ;  and  as  most  of  the 
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houses  jut  out  at  the  first  story,  and  are  supported  below 
by  beams,  the  street  is  reduced  so  narrow,  that  a  loaded 
mule  seems  uhnost  to  fill  it  up. 

The  streets  are  generally  very  crooked.  The  city  is  well 
supplied  with  water,  by  means  of  fountains ;  or,  when  these 
are  wantin<^,  by  lar<:^e  earthen  jars  fixed  in  an  excavation 
of  the  wall,  and  constantly  replenished.  There  are  also 
excavations  attached  to  each  house  for  the  reception  of  dirt, 
which  is  daily  removed  by  scavengers.  The  houses  are 
generally  of  a  rectangular  form,  with  four  walls,  raised  to 
the  height  of  three  stories.  The  ground  lloor  is  used  as 
stables,  store-houses,  slaves'  apartments,  8;c.  The  hall 
door  is  reached  by  a  llight  of  steps,  and  immediately  after 
passing  it  you  enter  the  vestibule,  or  principal  apartment. 
This  is  a  square  room,  two  sides  of  which  have  stone  benches, 
adorned  by  a  row  of  pillars  of  white  marble,  finished  at  top 
by  Moorish  arches,  sculptured,  and  forming  little  arcades, 
beneath  which  the  master  sits  smoking  his  pipe,  while  en- 
gaged either  on  business  or  with  visitors.  As  soon  as  a 
visitor  enters,  he  is  seated  on  a  mat  or  tapestry,  and  coffee 
and  a  pipe  are  brought  to  him  by  a  slave.  Up  stairs  are 
the  women's  apartments,  over  which  is  the  terrace,  where 
they  take  the  air  after  sunset,  at  which  time  men  are  for- 
bidden to  set  foot  on  it.  This  description  applies  to  the 
houses  of  the  wealthy  and  influential  Algerines. 

The  principal  mosque  at  Algiers  is  situated  at  the  entrance 
of  the  street  leading  from  the  Marine  Gate.  It  is  a  long 
rectangular  building,  vaulted,  divided  longitudinally  into 
three  aisles  by  two  rows  of  pillars ;  and  beneath  the  dome 
are  two  other  rows  crossing  the  first  at  right  angles.  At 
each  side  of  the  principal  aisle  the  pillars  support  galleries, 
of  which  those  nearest  to  the  door  are  open  to  the  public, 
but  those  beyond  the  dome  and  on  each  side  of  the  recess, 
are  reserved  for  the  nobility.  Five  or  six  crystal  lustres 
and  several  lamps  are  suspended  by  chains  along  the  grand 
aisle,  and  between  the  two  rows  of  pillars  which  intersect 
between  the  dome.  The  lamps  are  lighted  for  evening 
prayer,  but  the  lustres  are  only  used  on  grand  ceremonies, 
such  as  the  feast  of  Bet/ram,  The  ceremonies  on  the  occa- 
sion of  this  feast  are  as  follow,  or  rather  were,  before  the 
Dey  was  dethroned  by  the  French.  On  the  first  day  of  the 
feast,  as  soon  as  the  Imams  had  announced  to  the  Dey  that 
they  had  seen  the  moon,  he  repaired,  accompanied  by  his 
ministers,  principal  officers,  and  a  numerous  guard,  to  the 
mosque,  where  he  remained  during  the  performance  of  ser- 
vice. Returning  to  the  palace,  he  placed  himself  on  his 
throne,  and  then  the  Khazan-Hadgi,  as  prime  minister, 
kissed  his  hand ;  and  all  the  others  did  the  same  in  succes- 
sion. The  European  Consuls,  who  were  admitted  directly 
after  the  ministers,  came  also  to  pay  their  respects  to  the 
Dey,  and  to  kiss  his  hand.  After  the  consuls  came  the 
chief  men  of  the  city,  the  chief  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
wardens  of  the  different  trades.  Those  who  had  been 
allowed  to  kiss  hands  arranged  themselves  in  galleries 
round  the  court  to  witness  several  sports  and  exhibitions 
that  ensued. 

The  Deys  used  formerly  to  inhabit  a  palace  near  the  sea- 
shore ;  but  it  was  so  defenceless,  that  if  the  janisaries 
thought  proper  to  murder  the  Dey  and  elect  a  new  one,  they 
had  little  difficulty  in  so  doing.  This  became  such  a  prac- 
tice, that  a  Dey  was  hardly  ever  known  to  die  quietly  in  his 
bed ;  and  on  one  occasion  five  Deys  were  elected  and  mur- 
dered in  the  course  of  twelve  hours  through  the  strife  of 
rival  parties.  Ali  Pacha,  the  Dey  whom  Lord  Exmouth 
found  at  Algiers,  thinking  such  a  system  anything  but  plea- 
sant, resolved  to  remove  to  the  Kasba,  or  fort ;  he  therefore 
caused  several  cannon  to  be  transported  from  the  marine 
fort  to  the  Kasba.  When  this  was  done,  he  changed  his 
ministers  and  all  the  superior  officers  of  government,  issued 
an  order  that  all  Turks  should  be  in  their  barracks  at 
six  o'clock  on  a  particular  evening,  and  threatened  with 
death  those  who  should  be  found  in  the  streets  after  that 
hour.  Around  his  person  he  had  thirty  Turks  entirely  de- 
voted to  his  interest.  On  the  appointed  evening,  towards 
midnight,  fifty  mules  prepared  by  his  order,  and  escorted 
by  his  guard,  conveyed  all  his  treasures  in  eight  journeys. 
When  assured  that  this  was  done,  he  ordered  his  flag  to  be 
struck,  and  set  out  accompanied  by  his  family  and  all  his 
household,  preceded  by  music.  No  one  knew  what  was 
going  on,  and  the  order  to  kill  every  one  found  in  the 
street  after  six  o'clock  having  awed  the  turbulent,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Kasba  in  sai''ety.  When  he  had  entered,  and 
had  caused  the  gates  to  be  locked,  ho  said  to  those  who 
surrounded  him,  "  Now  1  am  T>ey  .'"  The  next  day  he 
caused  it  to  he  proclaimed  through  the  whole  city  that  he 


had  settled  himself  at  the  Kasba,  and  that  all  who  wanted 
him  must  go  thither.  The  janisaries  by  no  means  relished 
this  mode  of  curtailing  their  power  ;  so  they  revolted  next 
day,  and  resolved  to  attack  the  Dey  in  the  Kasba.  But  he 
was  prepared  to  meet  them  and  had  adopted  such  precautions 
as  secured  their  defeat : — in  short  he  attained  that  object 
which  had  been  denied  to  so  many  Deys — he  died  a 
natural  death.  But  such  was  the  fear  that  the  janisaries 
inspired,  that  his  successor,  Hussein  Pacha,  never  quitted 
the  Kasba  for  ten  years,  for  fear  of  them;  but  he  was,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  afterwards  liberated  from  his  thraldom, 
and  dethroned  from  his  office,  by  the  French. 

The  Kasba  presents  from  a  distance  a  white  shapeless 
mass,  which  could  not  be  recognised  as  a  fortress  but  for 
the  enormous  cannon  which  are  pointing  from  its  em- 
brasures. The  gate,  finished  by  a  circular  arch,  is  suf- 
ficiently high  to  admit  a  man  on  horseback;  it  is  con- 
structed of  white  marble,  sculptured,  and  an  Arabian 
inscription  is  placed  at  the  top. 

The  eating-houses  of  Algiers  are  not  very  tempting.  In 
a  little  back  shop,  at  the  door  of  which  is  constructed  a  sort 
of  fireplace  with  three  narrow  compartments,  are  placed 
two  dirty  Moors,  who  cut  up,  on  a  board,  meat  into  morsels 
about  the  size  of  dice  ;  when  the  meat  is  cut,  they  fix  the 
pieces  on  little  iron  spits,  several  of  which  they  place  over 
the  fire.  When  the  pieces  of  meat  are  broiled,  the  cook 
unspits  them  on  a  little  plate,  throws  over  them,  with  a 
dirty  hand,  some  salt  and  minced  herbs,  and  sends  them 
to  the  customers,  who  are  squatted  in  a  corner  of  the  shop. 
But  some  do  not  take  a  seat  at  this  "  humble  board ;"  they 
merely  pay  their  money  as  they  pass  the  shop,  and  hold 
out  their  hands,  into  which  the  cook  empties  one  or  more 
pieces  of  meat,  according  to  the  sum  he  has  received.  It  is 
generally  the  Bedouins  who  visit  these  wretched  places. 

There  are  sixty  or  seventy  coffee-houses  in  Algiers,  of 
which  only  about  four  or  five  merit  particular  attention. 
The  most  remarkable  is  situated  not  far  from  the  mosque. 
It  consists  of  many  long  straight  galleries,  supported  by 
small  marble  columns,  and  furnished  on  two  sides  with  stone 
benches.  In  a  small  square  room  there  spouts  up  a  beauti- 
ful and  refreshing  fountain.  The  kitchen  or  laboratory  is  in 
the  middle  of  one  of  the  galleries,  and  is  furnished  with  a 
furnace,  boiler,  and  sundry  vessels  for  the  coflTee.  Into 
this  house  Turks  and  Moors  of  the  wealthier  class  used  to 
come,  and  seat  themselves  gravely  on  the  benches.  A  boy 
would  then  bring  them  a  bit  of  lighted  charcoal,  to  kindle 
their  pipes,  and  a  little  cup  of  coffee  without  sugar.  M. 
Rozet  gives  the  Algerine  coffee  the  character  of  being 
weak  and  badly  made,  like  the  English.  The  better  kind 
of  coffee-houses  are  attended  during  the  afternoon  and 
evening  by  musicians,  who  play  upon  a  sort  of  guitar,  and 
make  all  sorts  of  grimaces  and  contortions.  The  Moors 
and  Turks  sometimes  go  into  a  coffee  house  at  ten  in  the 
forenoon,  and  remain  there  nearly  all  day,  drinking  and 
smoking. 

Barbers'  shops  are  in  most  countries  famous  places  of 
resort  for  idlers,  gossippers,  and  politicians  of  a  humble 
class.  These  shops  are,  in  Algiers,  about  four  or  five  yards 
long,  and  two  or  three  wide,  with  a  bench  all  round  for 
customers  to  sit  upon,  and  the  various  implements  of  the 
barber  hanging  against  the  wall,  together  with  a  few 
wretched  pictures  of  the  triumphs  of  the  corsairs,  &c. 

There  are  bazaars  in  Algiers,  which  are  formed  some- 
what differently  from  those  of  Eastern  countries.  They 
are  large  houses  with  galleries,  on  each  side  of  which  are 
small  chambers  independent  of  one  another,  and  capable  of 
being  locked.  Each  bazaar  has  two  or  three  floors,  and  as 
many  rooms  as  there  is  space  for.  Before  the  French  took 
Algiers,  if  a  foreign  merchant  obtained  leave  to  settle  in 
the  city,  he  went  and  hired  a  stall  or  shop  in  one  of  the 
bazaars,  where  he  exposed  his  goods,  for  the  shops  in  the 
streets  are  generally  too  mean  to  serve  for  a  reputable 
trader. 

Most  of  the  Arabs  and  Berbers  who  have  business  to 
transact  in  Algiers,  very  unceremoniously  sleep  in  the 
middle  of  the  streets,  with  their  horses ;  but  some  pay  a 
trifle  for  the  use  of  a  kind  of  lodging-house,  called  ai,fonduCr 
Such  a  building  consists  of  a  court-yard  surrounded  by 
little  cells  or  apartments,  in  which  the  Bedouins  and  their 
horses  sleep.  At  the  back  of  the  gallery  which  runs 
round  the  court  are  several  pots  or  vessels  placed  over  three 
stones,  with  a  space  between  them  containing  a  fire.  These 
pots  are  the  kitchens  of  the  Bedouins,  in  which  they  per 
form  their  cooking. 

The  baths  of  Algiers  partake  much  of  the  luxury  which 
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(lis(iii<Tuishcs  those  of  Turkey  and  Persia;  indeed  the 
routine  of  bathing  is  so  very  similar,  that  we  do  not  think 
it  necessary  to  describe  that  which  has  been  so  often 
described. 

The  state  of  Alj^iers  as  wc  have  thus  detailed  it,  is  such 
as  it  appeared  about  the  time  that  the  French  took  pos- 
session of  it.  It  may  be  interesting  to  see  what  a  later 
traveller,  and  of  a  different  nation,  says  about  Algiers  since 
it  has  changed  its  masters.  Sir  Grenville  Temple  visited 
Algiers  in  1835,  and  thus  describes  it  :— 

"  About  half  way  between  the  two  sea-gates,  the  French 
have  lately  cleared  away  an  extensive  piece  of  ground  which 
is  called  Place  du  Gouvernement,  and  which  is  to  be  faced 
with  public  offices  and  other  edifices,  built  according  to 
European  models;  the  erection  of  a  church  and  of  a  theatre 
has  also  been  ordered.  Many  of  the  Moorish  houses  are  of 
very  large  dimensions,  and  possess  in  their  interior  great 
beauty  of  architecture.  The  mosques,  mesjids,  and  chapels 
are  numerous,  but  exteriorly  have  no  claims  whatever  to  our 
admiration  ;  what  they  maybe  within,  I  had  not  the  power 
of  ascertaining,  as  the  French  government  have  strictly 
prohibited  Christians  from  crossing  their  thresholds  ;  but 
flat  roofs,  and  ugly  square  towers,  like  those  of  our  English 
churches,  are  but  poor  substitutes  for  the  swelling  bronze 
domes,  and  graceful  lofty  minarets,  which  at  Stamboul  and 
Kahira,  rise  in  beauty  at  every  step  before  the  admiring 
eye.  The  principal  mosque  was  pulled  down  by  the  French 
to  make  room  for  the  new  square,  and  another  in  the  Rue 
du  Divan  was  shortly  to  be  consecrated  to  Christian 
worship.  All  the  houses  are  numbered,  and  the  streets 
have  received  names  the  medley  of  which  is  curious ;  for 
we  read.  Rue  Annibal,  Orleans,  Sophonisba,  du  Chat, 
Belisaire,  Trois  Couleurs,  Barbarossa,  Sidney  Smith, 
Numides,  la  Charte,  Lotophages,  Etat  Major,  &c. 

"  Algiers  is  daily  assuming  a  more  European  aspect;  hats 
are  nearly  as  often  seen  as  turbans,  cigars  have  replaced 
the  long  pipes,  and  the  Moorish  bazaars  give  way  to  the 
glazed  windows  of  French  shops.  Upwards  of  fifty  mer 
chants  have  established  counting-houses,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  mechanics  and  tradesmen,  including  of  course  a 
full  proportion  of  modistes,  couturieres,  and  perruquiers, 
are  thickly  scattered  about.  Eleven  grand  cafes  with 
billiard  tables,  four  grand  hotels,  (which  are,  however, 
execrable,)  three  restaurateurs,  one  hundred  eating-houses, 
two  cabinets  litteraires,  one  circus,  a  cosmorama,  &c.,  have 
already  been  established,  and  cabriolets  and  omnibuses 
were  shortly  to  ply  from  the  Bab-hazoon  to  Mustafa  Pacha, 
and  from  Bab-el-Haout  to  the  Dey's  country  villa.  The 
Kazbah  (Kasba)  is  a  little  town  itself,  containing  the  late 
Dey's  palace,  and  several  other  houses  and  gardens  ;  the 
palace  has  suffered  much  from  the  French  soldiery,  who,  on 
first  occupying  it,  pulled  up  the  pavement,  tore  down  the 
glazed  tile  coating  of  the  rooms,  and  otherwise  committed 
great  injury  in  their  eager  search  after  treasure.  The 
marble  flooring,  the  arched  galleries,  supported  by  marble 
pillars  of  fantastic  but  graceful  forms,  which  surrounded 
the  open  courts,  the  elegant  fountains  which  scattered 
coolness  around,  and  the  latticed  shahne-sheens,  still, 
however,  remain  to  repay  the  fatigue  and  trouble  of  the 
visitor's  ascent.  The  corps  de  garde,  with  the  gate,  and  the 
sycamores,  banana-trees,  and  vines  which  surround  it, 
together  with  the  mixture  of  French  uniforms  and  Moorish 
costumes,  formed  altogether  a  beautiful  little  picture ;  as 
did  also  a  wine-shop,  shaded  by  a  vine-covered  jjeryoZo,  under 
which  were  seated  groups  of  soldiers." 

On  the  general  question  of  the  occupation  of  Algiers  by 
the  French,  Sismondi  makes  the  following  remarks,  more 
in  a  social  than  in  a  political  point  of  view : — 

"Africa  has  especial  need  of  the  services  of  men,  whose 
thoughts  are  directed  to  the  benefits  of  industrious  exertion, 
and  who  can  secure  its  application.  She  will  give  a  prefer- 
ence to  those  who  know  how  to  create  new  resources,  and 
to  improve  the  old  ones, — to  such  as  can  accommodate  them- 
selves to  a  connexion  with  a  people  in  a  state  of  barbarism, 
and  communicate  the  first  elements  of  civilization, — who 
can  give  and  secure  the  administration  of  public  order;— 
in  fine,  those  who  will  bring  with  them  the  arts,  trade,  and 
industry,  necessary  for  the  developement  and  progress 
of  science,  and  the  advancement  of  civilization ;  the 
whereon  and  the  wherewith  to  work  will  be  found  in  the 
country.  If  the  French  arrive  as  friends,  protectors,  and 
liberators,  aiding  and  not  oppressing  the  Moors ;  if  they 
give  them  security,  equality  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  a  respect 
for  the  life  and  happiness  of  all  bearing  the  human  form, 
—they  will  find  these  people    in   return    the   same   in- 


dustrious labourers,  patient,  intelligent,  and  active,  who 
covered  the  lands  of  Grenada  and  Valencia  with  the  won- 
ders of  Moorish  agriculture  ; — they  will  find  in  the  .Tews, 
(of  whom  there  are  more  than  50,000  in  the  kingdom,)  that 
aptitude  for  commerce,  that  quickness  of  calculation,  that 
knowledge  of  the  markets  of  Africa,  that  will  make  them 
clever  agents,  quick  in  commercial  enterprise,  active 
hawkers  and  retailers,  for  communication  with  the  bar- 
barous tribes  of  the  desert,  or  the  oppressed  people  of  Mo- 
rocco and  Tunis." 

These  were  the  words  of  a  writer  who  was  anxious  that 
his  countrymen  should  take  possession  of  Algiers.  We 
must,  however,  join  in  the  remark  of  an  English  journalist, 
that  "  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  political  question 
involved  in  the  French  occupation  of  Algiers ;  but  as  phil- 
anthropists we  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  if,  as  a  conse- 
quence, civiHzation  shall  extend  among  the  savage  hordes 
of  Africa,  the  French  will  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the 
human  race,  upon  whom  they  have  already  conferred  an 
immense  benefit,  by  the  destruction  of  a  nest  of  pirates 
which  the  jealousies  of  the  maritime  governments  of  Europe 
suffered  to  exist,  during  so  many  ages,  upon  the  confines  of 
the  Christian  world." 

Reserving  for  a  future  Supplement  a  description  of  some 
other  towns  in  the  regency  of  Algiers,  and  also  the  filling 
up  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  sections  of  our  subject,  we  will 
conclude  the  present  paper  with  the  following  anecdotes  of 
past  and  present  times. 

In  1635,  a  romantic  adventure  occurred.  Four  young 
Frenchmen,  brothers,  undertook  to  retort  the  piracies  of  the 
Algerines,  with  a  frigate  of  ten  guns.  In  this  Quixotic 
undertaking  a  hundred  volunteers  embarked :  a  Maltese 
commission  was  procured,  together  with  an  able  master, 
and  thirty-six  mariners.  They  had  the  good  fortune  on 
their  first  setting  out,  to  take  a  ship  laden  with  wine  on  the 
Spanish  coast;  with  which  they  were  so  much  elated,  that 
three  days  afterwards  they  madly  encountered  two  large 
Algerine  corsairs,  both  well  manned  and  ably  commanded. 
These  vessels  attacked  the  frigate  so  furiously  that  she  soon 
lost  her  main-mast ;  notwithstanding  which,  the  French 
made  so  desperate  a  resistance,  that  the  pirates  were  not 
able  to  take  them,  till  the  noise  of  their  fire  brought  up  five 
more  Algerine  vessels,  by  which  the  French  vessel  was 
boarded  and  taken.  The  young  knights-errant  were  pun- 
ished for  their  temerity  by  a  dreadful  captivity  of  seven 
years,  from  which  they  did  not'  escape  biit  at  a  ransom  of 
6000  dollars. 

Sometimes  the  Algerines  attacked  ships  able  to  repel 
them ;  but  naore  frequently  they  were  able  to  make  the 
crews  prisoners,  and  even  to  land  on  the  coasts  of  Spain, 
France,  and  Italy,  removing  from  thence  immense  numbers 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  sold  as  slaves.  In  1683,  Du 
Quesne,  a  chivalrous  French  nobleman, determined  to  punish 
their  atrocious  piracies,  bombarded  Algiers  for  three  days, 
and  produced  such  terrible  devastation,  that  the  Dey  sued 
for  peace,  and  offered  to  deliver  up  all  the  French  who  were 
then  prisoners  at  Algiers.  This  was  accepted,  with  an  ad- 
ditional proviso,  that  Mezomorto,  the  Algerinic  admiral, 
should  be  given  up  as  a  hostage  for  the  faithful  performance 
of  the  treaty.  This  so  exasperated  the  admiral,  that  when 
the  douwan,  or  senate,  sat  to  deliberate  on  that  proviso,  he 
broke  out  into  a  violetit  passion,  and  told  the  assembly  that 
the  cowardice  of  those  who  governed,  had  occasioned  the 
ruin  of  Algiers  ;  but  that  for  his  part,  he  would  never  consent 
to  deliver  up  anything  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
French.  He  immediately  acquainted  the  soldiery  with  what 
had  passed  ;  which  so  exasperated  them,  that  they  murdered 
the  Dey  that  very  night,  and  next  day  chose  Mezomorto  in 
his  place.  The  new  Dey  broke  up  the  negociation  for  peace ; 
and  Du  Quesne  continued  to  bombard  the  city.  Mezo- 
morto, unmoved  at  the  state  to  which  it  was  reduced,  and 
the  vast  number  of  the  slain,  whose  blood  ran  in  rivulets 
along  the  streets, — or  rather,  growing  furious  and  desperate, 
sought  only  revenge;  and  not  content  with  causing  all  the 
French  in  the  city  to  be  cruelly  murdered,  ordered  their 
consul  to  be  tied  hand  and  foot,  and  fastened  alive  to  the 
mouth  of  a  mortar,  whence  he  was  shot  away.  By  this  piece 
of  inhumanity  Du  Quesne  was  so  exasperated,  that  he  did 
not  leave  Algiers,  till  he  had  utterly  destroyed  their  fortifi- 
cations, shipping,  and  three-fourths  of  the  whole  city,  by 
which  it  became  a  heap  of  I'uins.  The  Algerines  were  at 
length  compelled  to  sue  for  mercy. 

Soon  after  Marshal  Bourmont  found  himself  in  possession 
of  Algiers,  he  directed  his  attention  to  other  parts  of  the 
regency,  with  the  view  of  gradually  getting  them  to  ac- 
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knowledge  the  French  as  masters.  The  Bey  of  Titeviesent 
in  his  submission,  and  was  reinstated  in  his  government,  as 
an  otilcer  under  French  authority.  An  express  was  then 
sent  to  the  Boy  of  Oran,  with  the  same  request.  He  ex- 
cused himself  from  the  charge  of  government  under  the 
French,  on  account  of  his  advanced  age,  but  readily  gave 
the  required  submission,  and  agreed  that  a  French  garrison 
should  enter  Oran.  The  town  of  Bona,  which  had  been 
often  harassed  by  attacks  of  the  Berbers,  solicited  the  pro- 
tection of  the  French.  A  detachment  was  therefore  sent 
thither,  which  was  well  received  by  the  inhabitants. 

The  Bey  of  Titerie  came  to  do  homage  to  Bourmont,  and 
requested  him  to  pay  a  visit  to  Belida,  a  town  about  eight 
leagues  distant  from  Algiers,  and  which  he  wished  to  at- 
tach to  his  government.  But  other  considerations  induced 
the  general  to  appoint  an  Aga  as  governor  of  the  place. 
This  dissatisfied  the  Bey  of  Titerie,  and  also  the  Berbers; 
but  as  General  Bourmont  wished  to  visit  the  town,  he  set 
out  with  a  force  of  1500  men  and  several  officers.  The 
troops  expected  to  have  only  a  pleasant,  though  rather  long 
march ;  and  though  they  saw  numerous  groups  of  Arabs, 
they  met  with  no  interruption,  and  proceeded  first  across  a 
dreary  plain,  and  afterwards  through  a  fertile  country,  till 
they  arrived  at  Belida.  They  were  received  kindly  by  the 
inhabitants,  and  slept  them  in  safety  that  night.  The  next 
day  the  new  Aga  was  installed  into  his  office,  and  all  seemed 
going  on  well,  until  towards  evening,  when  large  troops 
of  Berbers  were  seen  approaching  the  town.  At  eleven 
o'clock  some  shots  were  heard  near  the  house  where  the 
general  was  quartered,  and  an  aide-decamp  who  went 
out  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  was  instantly  shot.  It  was 
now  seen  that  vigorous  defensive  measures  were  necessary. 
The  troops  were  ordered  to  march  back  to  Algiers,  without 
wasting  time  in  following  the  roving  hordes.  During  their 
homeward  march  they  were  hnrassed  with  clouds  of  Ber- 
bers, who  attacked  them-  with  the  greatest  audacity,  and 
did  not  desist  until  the  French  had  re-entered  Algiers.  The 
Berbers  then  returned  to  Belida,  and  pillaged  the  town,  in 
revenge  for  the  kind  reception  which  the  Moors  and  Jews 
had  given  to  the  French. 

Thus  ended  an  adventure  which  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
French  to  the  dangers  and  difficulties 'of  their  situation. 
Had  they  to  do  with  troops  who  observed  anything  like 
order  or  system  in  their  attacks,  the  known  courage  and 
hardihood  of  the  French  would  have  made  them  equal  to 
their  task ;  but  to  conquer  men  who  can  gallop  across  a 


desert  in  every  direction  as  soon  as  they  meet  witn  a  defeat, 
is  almost  an  impossibility. 

This  retreat  of  tlie  French  from  Belida  had  an  unfortunate 
effect,  in  showing  that  they  were  not  invincible.  From 
that  day  the  Arabs  and  Berbers  approached  Algiers,  and 
committed  all  sorts  of  ravages  upon  the  cultivators  of  the 
suburbs.  Within  the  city,  also,  the  good  feeling  which  it 
was  supposed  had  been  established,  changed  :  Jews  thought 
the  Turks  were  treated  too  well,  and  Turks  thought  that 
both  Moors  and  Jews  were  unduly  favoured.  In  short, 
almost  the  whole  population  of  the  city,  headed  and  encou- 
raged without  by  the  Bey  of  Titerie,  who  now  threw  off  the 
mask,  turned  against  the  French,  and  it  was  by  chance 
that  a  plot  was  discovered,  for  massacreing  every  French 
man  in  the  place.  Severe  measures  were  taken,  productive 
of  a  partial  good  effect ;  but  by  the  end  of  July,  doubt, 
anxiety,  and  disease  had  lowered  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
French,  both  men  and  officers,  very  considerably.  The 
dysentery  had  carried  off  more  than  two  thousand  men. 

On  the  11th  of  August  a  corvette  appeared  in  the  bay, 
bearing  the  news  of  the  French  revolution  of  1830.  The 
general  and  his  officers,  in  addition  to  their  other  troubles, 
were  now  much  embarrassed  to  know  what  part  to  take  in 
the  new  order  of  things  ;  but  on  the  2nd  September,  Mar- 
shal Clausel  arrived,  with  the  information  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  fill  the  station  occupied  by  Bourmont,  and  that 
Louis  Philippe  had  been  made  king.  Bourmont  gave  up 
his  command,  but  declined  to  return  to  France,  preferring  to 
go  to  some  other  country  as  a  private  individual. 

The  French  found  it  necessary  to  relinquish  Oran  and 
Bona,  and  confine  themselves  wholly  within  the  city:  indeed 
they  may  almost  be  said  to  have  been  imprisoned  there  by 
the  Arabs,  who  massacred  every  soldier  who  ventured  far 
from  the  city. 

Marshal  Clausel  afterwards  undertook  an  expedition  to 
Medeya,  a  town  situated  in  the  little  Atlas  mountains,  for 
the  purpose  of  planning  the  establishment  of  a  model  farm, 
which  should  be  the  nucleus  from  whence  a  system  of  pro- 
fitable cultivation  might  spread  out.  His  attempt  was 
tolerably  successful ;  but  he  had  on  his  return  the  same 
sort  of  evidence  which  General  Bourmont  had  received,  of  the 
warlike  and  hostile  disposition  of  the  Arabs  and  Berbers. 
It  required  all  his  skill  and  resolution  to  prevent  his  men 
trom  falling  a  sacrifice  to  the  incessant  attacks  of  the 
Arabs. 
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WICLIF. 

"  The  very  names  of  Wiclif,  Lord  Cobham,  Huss,  &.c." 
saj's  Gilpin,  "  will  not  only  awaken  sentiments  of 
gratitude  and  veneration  in  every  inf^enuous  heart, 
but  will  likewise  excite  a  laudable  desire  of  being 
particularly  acquainted  with  the  lives  and  characters 
of  those  eminent  worthies  who,  in  times  of  peculiar 
danger  and  difficulty,  nobly  dared  to  oppose  the 
tyrannical  usurpation,  and  barbarous  superstition  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  sacrificed  every  valuable 
consideration  on  earth  to  the  cause  of  truth  and 
liberty.  Wiclif  was  in  religion  what  Bacon  afterwards 
was  in  science,  the  great  detector  of  those  arts  and 
glosses  which  the  barbarism  of  ages  had  drawn 
together  to  obscure  the  mind  of  man." 

A  short  memoir  of  the  great  man  whose  name 
occurs  first  and  foremost  in  the  above  passage,  will 
doubtless  be  acceptable  to  the  readers  of  the  Saturday 
Magazine.  We  therefore  present  it,  in  illustration  of 
the  beautiful  piece  of  sculpture,  an  outline  copy  of 
which  appears  at  the  head  of  this  paper  j  the  original 
bas-relief,  the  work  of  Mr.  Richard  Westmacott,  jun., 
having  been  placed  in  the  parish-church  of  Lutter- 
worth, Leicestershire. 

John  Wiclif,  called  the  morning-star  of  the  Reform- 
ation, was  born  about  the  year  1324,  near  Richmond, 
in  Yorkshire.  Of  his  childhood,  nothing  is  certainly 
known  ;  but  w^e  learn  that  when  only  sixteen  he  was 
admitted  commoner  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  He 
soon  afterwards  removed  to  Merton  College,  where  he 
was  first  probationer,  and  afterwards  fellow.  He  was 
soon  regarded  as  a  person  of  profound  knowledge. 
The  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  however^  afforded 
him  the  most  delight.  He  wrote  notes,  and  exposi- 
tions, and  homilies  on  several  parts  of  them  ;  and 
thence  acquired  the  title  of  the  Evangelical,  or  Gos- 
pel Doctor.  In  1360  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
wise  and  vigorous  opposition  to  the  encroachments  of 
the  begging  friars,  whose  order  had  been  introduced 
into  England  in  1221,  and  who  had  now  increased  to 
an  extravagant  number.  In  exposing  the  "hypocrisie, 
covetise,  simonie,  blasphemie,  and  other  leasings"  of 
this  mendicant  fraternity,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Wiclif 
heaped  up  for  himself  a  formidable  accumulation  of 
■wrath  :  but  this  was  of  little  importance  to  a  cham- 
pion successfully  engaged  in  one  of  the  most  momen- 
tous contests  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  Church. 

In  1361  he  was  advanced  to  the  Mastei-ship  of 
Baliol  College,  Oxford,  and  four  years  afterwards  to 
the  wardenship  of  Canterbury  Hall,  which  had  been 
then  recently  founded  by  Archbishop  Islip.  He  was, 
however,  in  1370  expelled  from  the  latter  situation  by 
.a  bull  from  the  pope,  who  also  imposed  silence  upon 
him  and  on  certain  secular  clerks,  who  had  also  been 
ejected. 

We  now  ai-rive  at  a  most  important  event,  not 
only  as  it  relates  to  Wiclif,  but  to  the  Church  of 
England.  Pope  Urban  the  Fifth  had  given  notice  to 
the  king  (Edward  the  Third),  that  he  intended  by 
process  to  cite  him  to  his  court,  then  at  Avignon,  to 
answer  for  his  default  in  not  performing  the  homage 
which  King  John  acknowledged  to  the  see  of  Rome, 
for  his  realm  of  England  and  Ireland ;  and  for 
refusing  to  pay  the  tribute  granted  to  that  see.  Such 
claim  the  king  had  determined  to  resist,  and  the 
parliament  had  approved  the  determination,  when  an 
anonymous  monk  had  the  effrontery  to  vindicate  the 
Pope,  and  insist  on  the  equity  of  his  claim.  In  oppo- 
sition to  that  writer,  and  in  defence  of  England  against 
popish  usurpation,  Wiclif  presented  himself  as  a  zea- 
lous, able,  and  successful  antagonist. 

In  1372^  having  taken  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divi- 


nity, and  become  Theological  Professor  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  Wiclif  publicly  read  lectures  on  theo- 
logy, and  again  directed  his  attention  to  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  abuses  which  had  at  that  period  crept 
into  the  Church. 

In  1374  Wiclif  was  sent  oy  the  king,  with  other 
ambassadors,  to  treat  with  the  pope,  and  to  protest 
against  the  improper  disposal  of  English  benefices  on 
Italians,  Frenchmen,  and  other  aliens,  ignorant  of  our 
language.  In  the  course  of  this  treaty,  which  lasted 
for  two  years,  Wiclif  was  made  more  sensible  than 
ever  of  the  pride,  covetousness,  and  ambition  of  the 
pope.  He  wrote  against  the  doctrine  of  indulgences, 
and,  by  his  zealous  opposition  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  encountered  no  small  share  of  obloquy  and 
annoyance.  He  had  now  been  J^pointed  Prebendary 
of  Aust ;  and  in  1376  the  king  presented  him  with  the 
rectory  of  Lutterworth,  in  Leicestershire. 

The  time  having  arrived  for  a  violent  attack  to  be 
made  on  Wiclif,  by  enemies  who  had  long  been 
watching  for  an  opportunity  to  gratify  their  revenge, 
a  citation  was  issued,  commanding  him  to  appear 
before  the  convocation  at  St.  Paul's  on  the  19th  Feb- 
ruary, 1377.  On  the  appointed  day  Wiclif,  accom- 
panied by  his  friend  and  patron,  John  of  Gaunt,  duke 
of  Lancaster,  and  Henry  Piercy,  earl- marshal,  at- 
tended at  St.  Paul's,  when,  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel 
betv/een  the  bishop  of  London  and  the  tarl-marshal, 
which  led  to  a  dreadful  riot  out  of  doors,  the  court 
broke  up  without  adopting  any  measures. 

In  June,  1378,  the  papal  delegates  sat  again,  having 
assembled  at  Lambeth,  for  the  execution  of  their  com- 
mission, when  the  queen-mother,  widow  of  the  Black 
Prince,  sent  for  Sir  Lewis  Clifford,  to  forbid  them  to 
proceed  to  any  definitive  sentence  against  Wiclif.  At 
that  meeting  Wiclif  attended,  and  delivered  an  able 
and  interesting  paper,  in  which  he  assigned  reasons 
for  the  statements  he  had  made,  and  for  which  he  had 
been  cited  ;  but  his  explanations  being  unsatisfactory 
to  the  delegates,  they  commanded  him  no  more  to 
repeat  such  propositions,  either  in  the  schools  or  in 
his  sermons.  By  the  death  of  Pope  Gregory  XI.  in 
this  year,  an  end  was  put  to  the  commission  of  the 
delegates,  and  Wiclif  appeared  before  them  no  more. 
About  this  time  he  published  his  book  on  the  Truth 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  1379,  in  consequence  of  the 
fatigues  he  had  endured,  he  was  seized  with  an 
alarming  illness,  and  appeared  to  be  at  the  point  of 
death.  From  that  attack,  however,  he  recovered,  to 
the  inexpressible  joy  of  the  Reformed  Church. 

In  1380,  in  his  lectures,  sermons,  and  writings, 
Wiclif  exposed  the  Romish  court  and  clergy.  At 
the  same  period  he  was  engaged,  with  other  pious  and 
learned  men,  in  translating  the  Holy  Scriptures  into 
EngUsh.  This  translation  was  bitterly  assailed,  but 
it  was  ably  defended  by  Wiclif,  who  also  firmly  main- 
tained and  upheld  the  right  of  the  people  to  read  the 
Scriptures.  In  this  and  the  following  year  he  ably 
opposed  the  popish  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 
This  opposition  excited  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  and 
he  was  censured  by  the  Chancellor  of  Oxford,  and 
some  doctors  of  the  University.  Wiclif  appealed  from 
this  decree  of  the  chancellor  to  the  king.  Archbishop 
Sudbury,  about  this  time,  being  beheaded  by  the 
rebels,  William  Courtenay,  bishop  of  London,  was 
translated  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  by  the  pope's 
bull,  and,  in  1382,  in  a  court  of  certain  select 
bishops,  condemned  several  of  the  opinions  of  Wiclif, 
as  pernicious,  heretical,  and  repugnant  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church. 

In  addition  to  these,  and  other  strong  measures, 
Courtenay  obtained  letters-patent  from  the  king, 
directing  that  Wiclif,  with  other  excellent  men,  should 
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•be  expelled  (\otn  the  University  of  Oxford,  and 
Ordered  that  his  publications  should  be  everywhere 
seized  and  destroyed.  Thus  persecuted,  and  over- 
come by  force,  he  was  at  length  obliged  to  quit  his 
professor's  oHice,  and  retire  to  Lutterworth  ;  where, 
however,  he  still  continued  his  studies,  and  endea- 
voured to  promote  the  reformation  of  those  corrup- 
tions which  he  was  convinced  were  everywhere 
prevalent,  through  the  glosses  and  unscriptural  as- 
sumptions of  the  Romish  Church, 

Soon  after  his  removal  to  Lutterworth,  he  was 
seized  with  a  fit  of  the  palsy,  of  which  he  soon  re- 
covered, being  again  able  to  perform  the  pastoral  func- 
tions of  his  parish,  and  to  undergo  those  severe  labours 
which  his  sense  of  duty,  in  trying  times,  had  imposed 
upon  him.  Still  hunted  by  his  enemies,  he  was  cited 
to  appear  before  Pope  Urban,  but  he  returned  a  letter 
of  excuse,  and  did  not  attend.  Though  his  health 
had  now  begun  gradually  to  decline,  he  preached  the 
word  of  God,  in  season  and  out  of  season ;  till  at 
length,  on  Innocent's  day,  1384,  he  was  attacked  with 
another  fit  of  the  palsy,  while  performing  the  service 
in  Lutterworth  church.  In  this  state  he  remained  two 
days;  and  was  finally  taken  to  his  rest  on  the  last  day 
of  the  year,  and  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age*. 

Wiclif  had  well  studied  all  the  branches  of  theolo- 
gical learning, — was  deeply  skilled  in  the  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  law  ; — was  grave,  yet  cheerful,  and,  above 
all  things,  loved  God  witli  all  his  hesrt,  and  his  neigh- 
bour as  himself.  His  writings  wei-^  numerous  and 
learned,  and  assisted  greatly  in  bringing  about  the 
establishment  of  our  Reformed  Church,  which  is  the 
true  inrtructress  of  the  people  in  pure  and  undefiled 
Christianity,  and  on  the  principles  of  which  our 
Constitution,  in  Church  and  State,  are  founded. 
May  those  principles  ever  be  respected ! 

*  AJmiiable,  that  a  hare  so  often  hunted,  with  so  many  packs  of 
(iog<,  sliould  die  at  last  quietly  sitting  in  his  form  ! — Fullek. 


INSCRIPTION    UNDER   AN    HOUR-GLASS,    IN    A 
GROTTO    NEAR    THE    >VATER. 

This  babbling  stream  not  uiiiustructlve  flows, 

In' or  idly  loiters  to  its  destined  main  ; 
Each  flower  it  feeds  that  on  its  margin  grows, 

And  bids  thee  blush,  whose  days  are  spent  iu  vain. 

Nor  void  of  moral,  tliougb  mrUeeded,  glides 
Time's  current,  stealing  on  with  silent  haste  ; 

For,  lo  !  each  falling  £and  his  folly  chides, 
Who  lets  cue  precious  moment  run  to  waste. 

EPITAPH    ON    THOMSON,' 
Author  of  The  Seasons. 

Otheus  to  marble  may  their  glory  owe, 
And  boast  those  honours  sculpture  can  bestow  : 
Short-lived  renown  !  that  every  moment  must 
Sink  with  its  emblem,  and  consume  to  dust. 
But  Thomson  needs  no  artist  to  engrave, 
From  dumb  oblivion  no  device  to  save  ; 
Such  vulgar  aid  let  names  inferior  ask, 
Nature  for  him  assumes  herself  the  task  ; 
The  Seasons  are  his  monuments  of  fame, 
With  them  to  flourish,  as  from  them  it  came. 


We  behold  with  admiration  the  vivid  azure  of  the  vaulted 
sky,  and  variegated  colours  of  the  distant  clouds ;  but,  if 
we  approach  them  on  tlie  summit  of  some  lofty  mountain, 
we  discover  that  the  beauteous  scene  is  all  illusion,  and 
find  ourselves  involved  only  in  a  dreary  fog,  or  a  tempestu- 
ous whirlwird;  just  so,  in  youth,  we  look  up  with  pleasing 
expectation  to  the  pleasures  and  honours  which  we  fondly 
imagine  will  attend  maturer  age;  at  which,  if  we  arrive, 
the  brilliant  prospect  vanishes  in  disappointment,  and  we 
meet  with  nothing  more  than  a  dull  inactivity  or  turbulent 
contentions. — bIoame  Jenyns. 


A  DISCOURSE  ON  GEOLOGY. 

IL 

Heat  oi-'  the   Globe. 

The  solar  rays  are  the  principal  source  of  heat  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe,  the  temperature  varying  in 
relation  to  the  amount  of  these  rays,  and  conse- 
quently decreasing  from  the  equator  to  the  poles. 
The  temperature  also  varies  with  day  and  night,  and 
with  the  seasons  of  the  year.  At  a  certain  depth 
below  the  surface,  nowhere  exceeding  one  hundred 
feet,  these  variations  become  insensible,  and  the  tem- 
perature is  constant,  or  fixed,  being  nearly  the  same 
as  the  mean  temperature  at  the  surface. 

If  from  this  point  of  equable  temperature,  we  find 
a  gradual  decrease  of  heat  as  we  dig  deep  into  the 
earth,  we  must  necessarily  conclude  that  the  interior 
parts  are  colder  than  the  surface,  and  that  there  is 
no  reason  to  imagine  the  earth  to  have  any  other 
heat  than  that  derived  from  the  solar  rays.  But  if, 
on  the  contrary,  it  be  found  that  as  we  descend  into 
the  earth,  an  increase  of  temperature  occurs,  we 
cannot  but  admit  that  the  earth  has  a  proper  or  in- 
herent temperature  derived  from  internal  sources. 
Experiment  proves  the  latter  to  be  the  case. 

These  trials  to  determine  the  internal  heat  of  the 
earth  have  been  made  at  various  depths,  and  under 
different  circumstances — in  artesian  wells,  salt  pits, 
coal- works,  and  mines  of  different  metals ;  and  it 
appears  to  be  fully  ascertained,  that  in  situations  far 
removed  from  volcanic  action,  and  in  different  kinds 
of  strata,  water,  air,  and  rocks  continually  grow 
warmer  as  we  descend  in  the  earth.  Without  a  single 
exception,  the  interior  of  the  globe  has  been  found  to 
be  warmer  than  the  surface ;  and  the  heat  augments 
constantly  with  the  depth;  the  mean  or  average  in- 
crease, being  one  degree  of  Fahrenheit  in  forty-five 
English  feet.  Indeed,  the  heat  in  some  deep  mines 
becomes  so  oppressive,  that  the  miners  can  with  ' 
difficulty  pursue  their  labours. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  will  be  evident,  if  the  same 
ratio  of  increase  continue,  that  the  heat  at  consider- 
able depths  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  must  be  most 
intense,  acting  as  the  mighty  counteracting  cause 
before  alluded  to,  which  prevents  the  compression 
of  the  materials  in  the  interior  of  the  earth.  The 
notion  of  an  incandescent  mass  in  the  interior  of  the 
earth  is  startling  to  many,  and  not  without  discom- 
fort to  some  J  but  so  far  from  finding  in  this  any 
cause  of  alarm,  a  further  consideration  of  the  subject 
will  declare  to  us  that  the  preservation  of  the  world 
in  its  existing  state  is  probably  de")endent  on  this 
powerful  agent. 

Thus,  iu  thy  world  external,  ^Mighty  IVIind, 
Not  that  alone  which  solaces  and  shines, 
U'he  rough  and  gloomy  too  demands  our  praise. 
The  winter  is  as  needful  as  the  spring  ; 
Tlie  tlumder  as  the  sun. 

Tiie  temperature  at  the  surface  is,  as  has  already 
been  observed,  dependent  on  solar  radiation  ;  and 
the  rocks  in  the  upper  strata  of  the  earth  are  such 
bad  conductors  of  heat,  that  no  sensible  effect  appears 
to  be  produced  at  the  surface  by  this  internal  heat. 
It  may,  and  probably  has  sufficient  influence,  to  pre- 
vent the  refrigeration  or  cooling  of  the  earth  beyond 
the  present  temperature  at  the  surface,  and  thus  may 
act  its  part  in  adapting  the  earth  for  the  present  races 
of  organized  beings.  But  we  must  remember  that 
this  intensely  heated  mass  in  the  interior  of  the  globe 
is  no  new  condition  of  things,  but  that  if  it  exist,  it 
must  have  existed  for  many  centuries,  probably  from 
the  era  of  man's  creation.  For  it  appears,  there  is 
no  reason  to  conclude  that  any  change  has  takeu 
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place  in  the  climates  of  the  earth  since  the  earliest 
historical  records ;  and  astronomy  informs  us  that 
the  general  temperature  of  the  mass  of  the  globe 
has  not  varied  one-tenth  part  of  a  degree  for  the 
last  two  thousand  years.  This  is  proved  by  cal- 
culations of  the  moon's  motion.  All  solid  rocks, 
except  clay,  expand  when  heated,  and  were  the  heat 
of  the  globe  increased,  its  diameter  would  be  aug- 
mented and  its  motion  retarded.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  heat  of  the  globe  were  diminished,  this 
motion  would  be  accelerated  ;  and  thus  we  may  be 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  so  far  from  being  an  element 
of  destruction,  the  very  continuation  of  the  earth  in 
its  present  state  may  be  dependent  on  this  intensely 
heated  mass,  ordained  for  this  purpose  by  an  all-pre- 
serving God. 

It  is,  however,  supposed  that  the  internal  tempe- 
rature of  the  earth  may  have  been  considerably 
greater  in  ancient  geological  eras ;  and  that  by  the 
greater  heat  thus  at  those  periods  communicated  to 
the  surface,  even  the  frozen  regions  of  the  present 
day  may  have  been  capable  of  sustaining  races  of  or- 
ganic beings,  found  in  those  parts  in  a  fossil  state, 
but  whose  modern  representatives  only  inhabit  the 
hottest  regions  of  the  globe. 

General  Arrangement  of  Strata. 

On  examining  into  the  structure  of  the  earth's 
crust,  (as  that  small  portion  of  the  exterior  of  the 
globe  accessible  to  man's  observation  is  termed,)  we 
discover  in  all  parts  a  series  of  mineral  masses  evi- 
dently not  scattered  and  mixed  at  random,  but 
arranged  in  much  order,  and  frequently  spread  over 
areas  of  considerable  extent.  And  though,  in  some 
cases,  we  find  that  the  original  position  of  these 
mineral  masses  has  undergone  great  subsequent  dis- 
turbance, proofs  of  the  order  that  once  prevailed  may 
be  distinctly  observed. 

The  greater  part  of  these  mineral  masses,  which 
constitute  the  rocks  and  beds  or  strata  of  the  earth, 
are  evidently  composed  of  matter  deposited  by,  or 
accumulated  under  water,  formed  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  which  is  constantly  in  progress  at  the  present 
day,  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  in  the  ocean. 
In  most  instances  the  water  carries  down  sand,  clay, 
and  other  sedimentary  matter,  which  sinks  to  the 
bottom,  and  banks  and  shoals  are  formed.  These, 
at  least  such  as  come  under  our  observation,  are 
usually  of  small  extent;  whilst  the  dilferent  groups 
of  strata  of  the  ancient  world  are  mostly  on  a  scale 
of  great  magnitude.  Thus  we  find  masses  of  lime- 
stone several  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  and  in  other 
places  vast  beds  of  sand  or  of  clay.  An  examination 
of  sandstone  rocks  leaves  no  doubt  that  they  have 
experienced  the  agitation  of  water ;  such  are  called 
sedimentary  deposits.  Some  limestones  yield  evi- 
dence of  similar  agitation,  but  others  appear  to  be 
aggregates  or  aggregations  of  particles  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  slowly  deposited  from  water  holding  that 
substance  in  solution. 

It  will  be  evident  that  if  we  find  a  series  of  hori- 
zontal strata  of  sedimentary  origin,  the  uppermost 
bed  must  be  of  later  formation  than  those  which  are 
beneath;  some  instances  occur,  indeed,  where  by 
convulsions  of  extraordinary  violence  the  original 
position  of  the  strata  has  been  actually  reversed ; 
but  such  instances  are  rare,  though  it  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  to  meet  with  strata  thrown  into  an  in- 
clined position. 

These  strata  are  all  characterized  by  their  peculiar 
fossils,  the  greater  part  being  full  of  the  remains 
of  marine  exuviae,  exactly  as  we  might  expect  to 
find  the  bed  of  the  ocean  at  this  day  filled  with  the 
exuviae  of  now  existing  or  lately  perished  animals. 


In  each  system  of  strata  lie  entombed  the  remains 
of  different  races  of  beings,  all  successively  buried 
in  marine  or  fresh-water  sediments,  (the  latter 
being  of  much  rarer  occurrence,)  on  the  same  area 
or  surface,  forming  "a  series  of  monuments"  which 
mark  the  numerous  changes  of  organic  and  inor- 
ganic nature. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
present  continents  at  some  former  period  existed  in 
a  sedimentary  form  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  But 
to  have  become  so  consolidated  as  they  are  at 
present,  these  formations  must  have  been  subjected 
to  some  other  condition,  some  other  agent  must  have 
been  at  work.  This  agent  is  supposed  to  be  subter- 
ranean heat,  acting  upon  the  various  substances  of 
which  the  rocks  are  composed,  either  whilst  under 
the  pressure  of  super- incumbent  or  overlying  rocks, 
or  that  of  a  deep  ocean. 

These  sedimentary  rocks,  though  apparently  mo- 
dified by  heat,  are  evidently  of  aqueous  origin,  or 
formed  by  water ;  but  there  is  another  class  of  rocks 
which  appear  to  be  of  igneous  origin,  or  formed  by 
fire,  or  heat.  Among  these  rocks  are  granite,  trap, 
lava,  &c.  All  these  igneous  rocks  present  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  in  a  state  of  fusion,  and  as 
they  all  either  form  the  lowest  of  the  series  of  rocks, 
or  have  apparently  been  ejected  from  an  unknown 
depth  below,  in  a  melted  state,  as  is  the  case  with 
existing  volcanoes,  they  corroborate  the  opinion  of 
great  central  heat. 

These  various  formations  occur  in  all  parts  of 
the  globe,  though  they  have  hitherto  been  prin- 
cipally studied  in  Europe  and  in  North  America. 
Great  Britain  is  singularly  prolific  in  an  extensive 
range  of  geological  formations,  and  it  has  been 
prettily  said,  "As  if  nature  wished  to  imitate  our 
geological  maps,  she  has  placed  in  the  corner  of 
Europe  our  island,  containing  an  index  series  of 
European  formations  in  full  detail  *."  Indeed,  the 
series  of  British  strata  represent  very  well  the  suc- 
cession of  stratified  rocks  not  only  in  Europe,  but 
also  in  part  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  North  America, 
the  agreement  being  very  close  in  those  parts  which 
are  nearest  to  the  British  islands,  and  being  vague 
and  indefinite  as  the  distance  increases.  The  greater 
number  of  recognised  stratified  rocks  occur  in  this 
island,  and  though  volcanoes  are  unknown,  igneous 
rocks  belonging  to  the  granite  and  trap  formations 
are  met  with  in  some  parts;  and  few  districts  of  such 
comparatively  small  area,  perhaps,  present  so  com- 
plete an  assemblage  of  the  successive  geological 
groups.  This  is  a  fact  of  much  interest  to  the 
British  student  of  geology,  who  thus  may  have  it  in  - 
his  power  to  study  all  these  formations  in  his  native/ 
land.  They  do  not,  however,  occur  equally  in  all 
parts  of  the  island,  and  should  our  attention  be  con- 
fined to  a  limited  district,  we  might  very  possibly 
find  the  number  of  strata  exceedingly  limited.  It 
has  been  amusingly  remarked,  that,  "  If  a  stranger 
were  to  land  in  Cornwall,  and,  after  traversing  the 
whole  extent  of  that  county  and  of  North  Devon, 
and  crossing  over  to  St,  David's,  were  to  make  the 
tour  of  North  Wales,  and  from  thence  passing  by 
the  Isle  of  Man,  through  Cumberland,  to  the  south- 
western shores  of  Scotland,  should  proceed  either 
through  the  border  counties,  or  along  the  range  of 
the  Grampians  to  the  German  Ocean,  he  would  con- 
elude  from  such  a  journey  of  many  hundred  miles, 
that  Britain  was  a  thinly  peopled,  sterile  region,  whose 
principal  inhabitants  were  miners  and  mountaineers, 

"  Another  foreigner,  arriving  on  the  coast  of  Devon, 
and  crossing  the  midland  counties,  from  the  mouth 
♦  Whewell's  Annxvertary  Address,  1839. 
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of  the  Exe  to  that  of  the  Tyne,  would  iind  a  suc- 
cession of  fertile  hills  and  valleys,  thickly  overspread 
with  towns  and  cities,  and  in  many  parts  crowded 
with  a  manufacturing  population,  whose  industry  is 
maintained  by  the  coal  with  which  the  strata  of  these 
districts  are  abundantly  interspersed. 

"A  third  foreigner  might  travel  from  the  coast  of 
Dorset  to  the  coast  of  Yorkshire,  over  elevated  plains 
of  oolitic  limestone,  or  of  chalk,  without  a  single 
mountain,  or  mine,  or  coal-pit,  or  any  important 
manufactory,  and  occupied  by  a  population  almost 
exclusively  agricultural. 

"  Let  us  suppose  these  three  strangers  to  meet  at 
the  termination  of  their  journeys,  and  to  compare 
their  respective  observations  :  how  widely  different 
then  would  be  the  results  to  which  each  would  have 
arrived  respecting  the  actual  condition  of  Great 
Britain*." 

These  differences  would  have  arisen  from  the  pe- 
culiar geological  structure  of  the  different  parts  of 
our  island.  And  in  a  similar  manner,  the  student 
in  geology,  if  he  would  become  acquainted  by  per- 
sonal observation  with  the  various  strata,  must  direct 
his  course  with  due  consideration,  and  not  expect  to 
meet  with  the  whole  series  in  a  limited  district,  but 
only  to  accomplish  it  by  extensive  and  judicious 
travel  and  research. 

To  this  arrangement  of  the  strata  perhaps  the  pro- 
sperity of  Great  Britain  may  in  a  great  measure  be 
attributed,  for  the  three  principal  sources  of  national 
wealth, — mining,  manufactures,  and  agriculture, — 
are  thus  combined  in  the  small  compass  of  this 
island, 

which  stands 

As  Neptune's  park  ribbed  and  paled  in 
With  roclcs  unscaleable,  and  roaring  waters, 
With  sands  that  will  not  bear  her  enemy's  boats, 
But  suck  them  to  the  top-mast. 

*  Dr.  Buokland's  Bridgewater  Treatist. 
[Abridged  from  Zornlin's  Recreations  in  Geology.^ 


If  we  know  ourselves,  we  shall  remember  the  condescen- 
sion, benignity,  and  love,  that  is  due  to  inferiors;  the 
affability,  friendship,  and  kindness,  we  ought  to  show  to 
equals ;  the  regard,  deference,  and  honour,  we  owe  to 
superiors ;  and  the.  candour,  integrity,  and  benevolence,  we 
owe  to  all. — Masox. 

Whkv  'mongst  yon  venerable  oaks  I  rove, 

I  own  the  Deity  that  fills  the  grove  ; 

If  the  sage  tree  no  voice  proplietic  gives. 

If  in  its  bark  no  fabled  Dryad  lives. 

He  gave  each  towering  trunk  to  rise,  He  spread 

The  waving  foliage  of  each  reverend  head  ; 

Known  in  each  leaf  unfolding  to  the  Spring, 

Seen  in  each  insect  of  the  meanest  wing, 

Found  in  eacli  iierb,  each  flower  that  decks  the  field, 

In  every  walk  conversed  with  and  beheld  : 

Blest  intercourse  !  when  deigns  witli  man  to  join 

The  all-gracious  presence  of  the  Power  divine  ; 

When,  great  example  of  primeval  grace, 

Man  communes  with  his  God  as  face  to  face. 

Bishop  Huhd. 

Home  !  'tis  the  name  of  all  that  sweetens  life  ; 

It  speaks  the  warm  affection  of  a  wife. 

The  lisping  babe  that  prattles  on  the  knee 

In  all  the  playful  grace  of  infancy, 

The  spot  where  fond  parental  love  may  trace 

The  growing  virtues  of  a  blooming  i-ace. 

Oh  !  'tis  a  word  of  more  than  magic  spell, 

Whose  sacred  power  the  wanderer  best  can  tell ; 

He  who,  long  distant  from  his  native  land, 

Feels  at  her  name  his  eager  soul  expand ; 

Whether  as  patriot,  husband,  father,  friend, 

To  that  dear  point  his  thoughts,  his  wishes  bend ; 

And  still  he  owns,  where'er  his  footsteps  roam. 

Life's  choicest  blessings  centre  all,  in  Home  ! 


THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  MONTHS. 

IL 

February. 

Then  came  old  February,  sitting 

In  an  old  wapon,  for  he  could  not  ride, 
Drawne  of  two  fishes  for  the  season  fitting, 
Which  through  the  flood  before  did  softly  slyde 
And  swim  away  ;  yet  had  he  by  his  side 
His  plough  and  harnesse  fit  to  till  the  ground, 
And  tooles  to  prune  the  trees,  before  the  pride 
Of  hasting  prime  did  make  them  burgeon  round 

SpENsirn. 
The  name  of  this  month  is  derived  from  the  Roman 
custom  of  burning  expiatory  sacrifices,  called  Feb- 
rualia.  The  first  day  of  the  month  is  called  in  the 
Calendar  turn  Naiur  ale,  Primaveralis,  or  the  first  day 
of  early  Spring.  Still,  however,  the  early  part  of  the 
month  belongs  to  Winter;  and  although  the  cold  is 
considerably  diminished,  and  the  ice  everywhere  be- 
gins to  melt,  yet  the  aspect  of  nature  is  gloomy — the 
trees  appear  like  lifeless  skeletons,  with  none  of  that 
fleshy  verdure  which  makes  them  look  so  beautiful 
in  Summer — the  skies  are  cold  and  their  aspect  is 
gray — our  favourite  country  walks  are  miry  and  un 
inviting — the  air  is  either  damp  and  foggy  or  cold 
and  keen — we  feel  inclined  to  wonder  where  the  fea- 
thered tribe  can  find  a  home,  and  where  they  can 
procure  their  food:  let  one  of  Scotland's  sweetest 
poets  answer  us. 

The  fowls  of  heaven. 

Tamed  by  the  cruel  sfeason,  crowd  around 
The  winnowing  store,  and  claim  the  little  boon 
Which  Providence  assigns  them.     One  alone, 
The  Redbreast,  sacred  to  the  household  gods. 
Wisely  regardful  of  the  embroiling  sky. 
In  joyless  fields  and  thorny  thickets  leaves 
His  shivering  mates,  and  pays  to  trusted  man 
His  annual  visit. — Grahame. 

At  this  time  of  the  year,  when  the  ice  and  snow  are 
suddenly  melted  by  a  thaw,  accompanied  by  a  south 
wind  and  much  rain,  great  injury  is  done  to  the 
country  by  torrents  of  water  from  the  hills,  whereby 
brooks  and  rivers  are  swollen  beyond  the  limits  of 
their  beds  ;  the  ice  is  broken  up  with  great  violence, 
and,  borne  along  by  the  flood,  is  dashed  against 
barges  and  bridges,  sometimes  to  the  destruction  of 
both ;  the  fields  are  often  inundated,  trees  and  em- 
bankments, and  sometimes  cattle,  washed  away,  and, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  great  losses  of  property 
are  sustained.  The  thaw  is  often  succeeded  by  frost 
and  snow,  and  the  alternations  from  cold  to  mild 
weather  are  frequent. 

As  the  month  advances,  we  observe  many  harbin- 
gers of  Spring,  both  in  the  animal  and  vegetable 
world.  The  sweet  notes  of  the  woodlark  are  heard, 
and  the  raven  and  the  rook  begin  to  repair  their 
nests ;  geese  begin  to  lay,  and  the  thrush  and  the 
chaffinch  are  already  tuning  their  sweet  pipes ;  the 
wood-owls  are  ready  with  their  hoot,  and  towards 
night  partridges  begin  to  be  heard  making  their  well- 
known  harsh  noise ;  the  missel,  blackbird,  wren,  and 
robin  are  in  song,  and  may  be  heard,  even  in  frosty 
weather.  In  warm  days  the  bees  begin  to  show  signs 
of  their  active  industry,  and  red  butterflies,  which 
have  concealed  themselves  within  our  houses  during 
winter,  sometimes  fly  about  our  rooms.  On  fine 
days  gnats  and  some  other  insects  commence  their 
sports ;  the  hedge-sparrow  chirps  his  ineffectual  song ; 
skylarks  sing  on  sunny  mornings,  and  the  field-lark 
enlivens  the  stubble-fields  with  his  brilliant  notes. 

As  soon  as  the  earth  is  softened,  (says  Aikin,)  moles  go 
to  work  in  throwing  up  their  hillocks.  Under  some  of  the 
largest,  a  little  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  they  make 
their  nests  of  moss,  in  which  four  or  five  young  are  found 
at  a  time.  These  animals  feed  on  worms,  beetles,  and  the 
roots  of  plants.    They  do  much  mischief  in  gardens,  by 
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iooscnintr  ami  dcvouriii<;'  flowcr-rools,  and  in  the  fields  by 
rendering  the  siu-face  ol'  the  soil  unequal  by  their  hillocks, 
which  ob'sti'uct  the  scythe  in  uiowing.  They  are  also  ac- 
cused of  piercing  the  sides  of  dains  and  canals,  and  letting 
out  tlie  water ;  the  strong  uuiscles  of  their  fore-feet,  together 
with  their  hand-like  form,  admirably  fit  this  animal  for 
swimming  ;  and  it  has  lately  been  observed,  that  in  this  way 
moles  pass  from  the  shore  to  the  little  islands  in  some  cf 
the  Scotch  lakes. 

The  vegetable  world  now  also  presents  us  with  a 
few  heralds  of  the  young  Spring  :  many  plants  rise 
up,  but  few  flowers  are  hardy  enough  to  appear. 
The  delicate  snowdrop  has  prepared  its  modest  bell 
by  Candlemas-evej  and  sometimes  earlier  :  hence  the 
poetic  terms  of  "our  lady  of  February,"  ''the  fair 
rnaid  of  February,"  and  "  Purification  flower,"  have 
been  applied  to  it  in  Roman  Catholic  times. 
,         Already  now  tlio  snowdrop  dares  appear, 

The  first,  pale  blossom  of  the  unripeiied  year  ; 
As  Flora's  breath,  by  some  transfonuing-  power, 
Had  changed  an  icicle  into  a  flower. 
Its  name  and  Imo  the  scentless  plant  ]-etains. 

And  winter  lingers  iu  its  icy  veins. Baubauld. 

In  mild  weather  an  occasional  primrose  is  found 
flowering  on  warm  banks  :  but  the  general  time  for 
flowering  is  a  month  or  two  later.  Hyacinths  flower 
to  their  water  glasses,  and  afford  a  graceful  ornament 
in  our  rooms.  Mosses  and  lichens  are  rich  and 
various,  and  will  reward  the  close  attention  of  the 
lover  of  nature.  The  green  leaves  of  the  daffodil  ap- 
pear :  the  red  primrose,  and  the  yellow  Spring  ci'ocus  ; 
polyanthuses  and  daisies,  occasionally,  and  in  shel- 
tered situations,  begin  to  display  their  charms  :  the 
periwinkle  creeps  along,  bearing  its  small  blue  flower : 
the  common  pilewort,  or  lesser  celandine,  that  "  pi-o- 
phet  of  delight  and  mirth,"  must  not  be  forgotten, 
with  its  little  yellow  stai's,  like  gems  on  the  wood 
sides,  especially  as  that  true  poet  of  nature,  Words 
worth,  has  written  such  beautiful  lines  in  its  praise. 
The  elder-tree  now  puts  forth  its  flower-buds  ;  the 
catkins  of  the  hazel  are  apparent  in  the  hedges ; 
gooseberry  and  currant  trees  put  forth  young  leaves 
by  the  end  of  the  month  ;  and  the  ascent  of  sap  in 
plants  and  trees  is  one  of  the  wonderful  preparatives 
of  the  scene  of  vernal  life  and  beauty,  of  freshness 
and  vitality,  wliicli  makes  Spring  the  most  delicious 
time  of  the  year. 

These  naked  shoots 

Ban-en  as  lances,  among  wliicli  the  wind 

Slakes  wintry  njiisic,  sighing  .is  it  goes, 

Siiall  i3ut  their  graceful  foliage  on  again, 

And  more  .aspiring,  and  with  ampler  spread, 

Shall  boast  new  charms,  and  moi-e  than  they  have  lost. 

*  -it  *  *  *  -x-  «  » 

From  dearth  to  plenty,  and  from  death  to  life, 
Is  Nature's  progress,  when  she  lectures  man 
In  heavenly  truth  ;  evincing  as  she  makes 
.     The  gi-and  transition,  that  there  lives  and  works 

A  soul  iu  all  things,  and  that  soul  is  God. Cowper. 

As  soon  as  the  ground  is  sufficiently  thawed  the 
farmer  begins  his  work  in  the  fields  ;  he  ploughs  up 
his  fallows,  and  sows  Spring  wheat,  beans,  and  peas  ; 
sets  early  potatoes  ;  drains  wet  lands  ;  dresses  and 
repairs  hedges ;  lops  trees,  and  plants  those  which 
thrive  best  in  a  wet  soil,  such  as  poplars  and  willows. 
In  clear  weather  the  southern  sky  displays  a  grand 
exhibition  of  stars  :  the  brilliant  stai-s  Sirius  and 
Procyon,  and  those  composing  the  beautiful  con- 
stellation of  Orion,  remaining  visible  all  night. 

We  cannot  better  conclude  this  article,  than  by 
calling  the  reader's  attention  to  one  of  the  two  poems 
by  Wordsworth,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded. 
This  little  poem  is  generally  quoted,  we  know  not  for 
what  reason,  in  a  mutilated  form ;  we  pi-efer,  how- 
ever, to  give  it  as  the  poet  wrote  it,  without  marring 
its  beauty  by  making  it  incomplete. 


To  THE  Small  Cklaxdin'e. 

Paksies,  lilies,  kingcups,  daisies. 
Let  them  live  upon  their  praises  ; 
Long  as  there's  a  sun  that  sets, 

Primroses  will  have  tlu'ir  glory  5 
Long  as  there  arc  violets, 

They  will  have  a  place  in  story; 
There's  a  flower  that  shall  be  mine, 
'Tis  the  little  Celandine. 

Fyes  of  some  men  travel  far. 

For  the  finding  of  a  star  ; 

Up  and  down  the  heavens  they  go, 

ileu  that  keej)  a  mighty  rout ! 
I'm  as  great  as  they,  I  trow, 

Since  the  day  I  found  thee  out, 
Little  flower  • — I'll  make  a  stir, 
Like  a  great  astronomer. 

Modest,  yet  withal  an  elf, 

Bold,  aud  lavish  of  thyself; 

Since  wij  needs  must  first  have  met, 

I  liave  seen  thee,  high  and  low, 
Thirty  years  or  more,  and  yet 

'Twas  a  face  I  did  not  know  ; 
Thou  hast  now,  go  where  I  may 
Fifty^  greetings  iu  a  day. 

Ere  a  leaf  is  on  a  bush, 

In  the  time  before  the  thrush 

Has  a  thought  about  her  nest. 

Thou  Avilt  coiTie  Avith  half  a  call, 
Spreading  out  thy  glossy  breast 

Like  a  careless  prodigal ; 
Telling  tales  about  the  suu, 
When  we've  little  warmth,  or  none. 

Poets,  vain  men  in  their  mood ! 
Travel  with  the  multitude ; 
Never  heed  them  ;  I  aver 

That  tl'.ey  all  are  wanton  wooers ; 
But  the  thrifty  cottager, 

AVho  stirs  little  out  of  doors, 
Joys  to  spy  thee  near  her  home ; 
Spring  is  coming.  Thou  art  come  ' 

Comfort  have  thou  of  thy  merit. 
Kindly,  imassxnning  spirit ! 
Careless  of  thy  neighbourhood, 

Thou  dost  show  thy  pleasant  faco 
On  the  moor,  and  in  the  wood, 

In  the  lane — there's  not  a  place, 
Howsoever  mean  it  be, 
But  'tis  good  enough  for  thee. 

Ill  befall  the  yellow  flowers, 
Children  of  the  flaring  hours  I 
Buttercups  that  will  be  seen. 

Whether  we  will  see  or  no ; 
Others,  too,  of  lofty  mien  ; 

They  have  done  as  worldlings  do, 
lakcn  praise  that  should  be  thine, 
Little,  humble  Celandine  ! 

Prophet  of  delight  and  mirth, 
S.cornod  and  slighted  upon  earth  ; 
Herald  of  a  mighty  band. 

Of  a  joyous  train  ensuing, 
Singing  at  my  heart's  command, 

In  the  lanes  my  thoughts  pursuing, 
I  will  sing  as  doth  behove, 
Hymns  in  praise  of  Avhat  I  love. 


ON  EA.RLY  IMPRESSIONS. 

So  powerful  is  the  effect  of  first  impressions  and 
habits,  that  though  a  man  may  succeed  in  freeing  his 
})iind  from  prejudices,  they  will  still  retain  some  power 
over  his  imagination  and  his  affections  ;  and,  there- 
fore, however  well  he  may  speculate,  his  opinions  will 
lose  their  power  in  situations  where  practical  assist- 
ance is  required  ;  when  his  temper  may  be  soured  by 
misfortune,  or  ill-health,  or  when  he  may  be  exposed 
to  the  contagion  of  popular  errors.     How  different 
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would  be  the  case  were  education  conducted  from  the 
beginning  with  judgment  !  Were  pains  taken  to  im- 
press truth  and  virtue  on  the  mind  in  early  infancy, 
what  aid  would  they  not  I'eceive  from  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  heart,  trained  to  conspire  with  them  in 
the  same  direction  !  What  advantages  might  not  be 
derived  from  a  proper  attention  to  early  impressions 
and  associations,  in  giving  support  to  those  principles 
which  are  connected  with  human  happiness  !  Let  me 
suppose  the  happy  period  arrived  when  all  the  prepos- 
sessions of  childhood  and  youth  were  directed  to  sup- 
port the  pure  and  sublime  truths  of  religion  and 
morality  :  they  would  assist  and  fortify  our  reason 
against  the  sceptical  suggestions  of  irreligion,  disap- 
pointment, and  melancholy.  Our  daily  experience 
may  convince  us  how  susceptible  the  tender  mind  is  of 
deep  impressions,  and  what  important  and  permanent 
eflFects  are  produced  on  the  characters  and  happiness 
of  individuals,  by  the  ^sual  associations  formed  in 
childhood.  It  is  the  business  of  education,  not  to 
counteract  this  constitution  of  nature,  but  to  direct  it. 
If  it  be  possible  for  the  influence  of  fashion  to  veil 
the  native  deformity  of  vice,  and  to  give  to  low  and 
sordid,  and  criminal  pursuits  and  indulgences  the  ap- 
pearance of  spirit,  of  elegance,  and  of  gaiety,  can  we 
doubt  the  possibility  of  connecting  in  the  tender  mind 
those  pleasing  associations  with  pursuits  that  are 
truly  honourable  and  noble  ? Dugald  Stuart. 


KIRKSTALL  ABBEY,  YORKSHIRE. 

KiRKSTALL  Abbey  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  specimens  of  architectural  ruins  now 
to  be  found  in  England,  and  is  one  that  has  engaged 
the  attention  of  numerous  antiquaries,  ai-chitects,  and 
painters.  It  is  situated  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  lovely  vale 
of  the  Aire,  near  the  north  bank  of  that  river,  and 
about  three  miles  westward  of  the  town  of  Leeds. 

The  abbey  dates  its  origin  in  the  year  1152. 
Henry  de  Lacey,  being  in  a  bad  state  of  health,  made 
a  vow,  that  if  he  should  recover,  he  would  build  an 
abbey  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  of  the 
Cistercian  Order.  Accordingly,  upon  the  recovery 
of  his  health,  he  gave  the  town  of  Bernoldswick,  with 
its  appurtenances,  for  this  purpose  5  and  the  name  was 
then  changed  to  St.  Mary's  Mount.  In  1147,  Alex- 
ander, prior  of  Fountains  Abbey*,  was  made  first 
abbot  of  the  new  abbey  then  to  be  built ;  and  on  the 
18th  of  May,  with  twelve  monks  and  ten  converts, 
he  left  Fountains  Abbey,  and  located  himself  on  St. 
Mary's  Mount,  the  place  being  confirmed  to  him  by 
the  Archbishop  of  York. 

Here  they  appear  to  have  suffered  many  privations 
until  the  abbey  was  ready  for  their  reception;  but  it 
was  at  length  completed,  Henry  de  La,cey,  who  made 
the  first  grant,  being  at  the  whole  expense  of  fche.erec 
tion,  himself  laying  the  first  stone. 

Hug'h  Bigot,  earl  of  Norfolk,  afterwards  claimed  ' 
the  lordship  of  Bernoldswick ;  and  the  abbot  thence 
held  it  of  him  for  five  marks  per  annum;  but  at  the 
request  of  Henry  the  Second,  t;he  earl  afterwards 
made  a  free  gift  of  it  to  the  monks.  During  the  life 
of  this  abbot,  the  buildings  were  extended  by  the 
addition  of  a  church,  dormitories  both  for  monks  and 
lay^brothers,  refectory,  cloister  and  chapter-house. 

The  revenues  of  the  abbey  were  so  well  managed, 
that,  at  a  visitation  in  the  year  1301,  the  monks  of 
this  establishment  were  found  to  have  21 G  draught 
oxen,  160  cows,  152  yearlings  and  bullocks,  90  calves, 
4000  sheep  and  lambs ;  while  their  debts  amounted 
to  only  1  GO/.  : — we  say  only,  for  many  of  the  monas- 

*  See  SaSur-dciy  MagaMns,  y,ol.  XV.,  p.  323. 


teries  of  that  period  were  deeply  in  debt.  At  the 
dissolution  of  monastic  establishments  in  the  rcigu 
of  Henry  the-  Eighth,  the  endowments  of  Kirkstall 
Abbey  amounted  to  32,0/.  2s.  lie/,  per  annum,  by 
Dugdale's  computation,  or  512/.  13s.  4;:/.  according  to 
Speed.  It  was  surrendered  by  John  Ripley,  the  last 
abbot,  November  22,  I54O,  the  thirty-first  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  by  whom  the  site  was 
granted  to  Thomas  Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  his  heirs,  in  exchange  for  other  land.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  the  royal  licence  was 
granted  to  the  Archbishop,  to  alienate  the  said  pre- 
mises to  Peter  Hammond  and  others,  for  the  use  of 
Thomas,  a  younger  son  of  the  Archbishop,  and  his 
heirs.  It  subsequently  passed  through  several  hands, 
and  is  now  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Cardigan. 

Not  many  years  after  the  dissolution  of  the  abbey, 
various  parts  of  the  materials  were  carried  away 
piecemeal.  The  lead  from  the  roof,  the  bells,  and 
everything  of  value  which  could  be  removed,  were 
taken  away  for  the  king's  use  immediately  aftej? 
the  dissolution ;  and  subsequently  the  good  peo-ple  of 
Leeds  resorted  to  the  deserted  abbey  as  a  quarry 
whence  they  might  procure  stones  for  building ;  but 
its  distance  of  three  miles  from  the  town,  together 
with  the  increased  use  of  brick,  happily  prevented 
these  depredations  from  eifecting  the  entire  destruc- 
tion of  the  building.  But,  as  it  has  been  observed, 
it  is  to  the  neglect  of  two  centuries  and  a  half,  the 
unregarded  growth  of  ivy,  and  the  maturity  of  vast 
elms  and  other  forest  trees,  which  have  been  suffered 
to  spring  up  among  the  walls,  that  Kirkstall  has 
become,  as  a  single  object,  one  of  the  picturesque 
and  beautiful  ruins   in  the  kingdom. 

The  general  architectural  merit  of  this  abbey  has 
been  stated  by  Dr.  Whitaker,  the  learned  historian  of 
Leeds,  in  the  following  words : — 

The  great  merit  of  this  structure,  as  a  study  for  those 
who  are  desirous  of  assigning  by  internal  evidence  a  proper 
date  to  every  aneient  building,  is  its  unity  of  design  and 
execution.  Kirkstall  Abbey  is  a  monument  of  the  skill,  the 
taste,  and  the  perseverance  of  a  single  man.  Accordingly, 
there  are  in  the  original  fabric  no  appearances  of  after- 
thought, no  deviations  from  the  first  plan.  Not  only  the 
arrangement,  the  proportions,  and  relations  of  the  different 
apartments,  are  rigidly  conformed  to  that  peculiar  principle 
which  prevailed  in  the  construction  of  religious  houses, 
erected  for,  rather  than  at  the  expense  of,  tlie  monks ;  but 
every  moulding  and  ornament  appears  to  have  been  wrought 
from  models  previously  studied  and  adapted  to  the  general 
plan.  Deviating  by  one  step  from  the  pure  Norman  style, 
the  colujn!;is  of  the  church  are  massy  as  the  cylinders  of  the 
former  a  jre,  but  channeled  rather  than  clustered.  The  capi- 
tals ai'C  Norman,  the  intercolumniations,  tiiough  narrow,  yet 
rieariy  one-third  wider  than  those  of  the  most  massy  Saxon. 

Tlie  whole  -building  appears  to  be  of  the  early  Nor- 
man style,  witk  the  exception  of  some  ornaments  in 
the  turretted  and  pinnacled  style,  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  tower,  which  are  of  the  age  of  Henry  the 
Sevcjathand  the  Eighth.  The  church  is  in  the  form  of 
a  cross,  and  had  a  lofty  tower,  which  remained  entire 
until  about  sixty  yeai"s  ago,  when  an  accident  occurred 
which  appears  to  have  thus  originated.  The  great 
kitchen  of  Kirkstall,  together  with  a  suite  of  apart- 
ments extending  eastward  from  the  south-east  corner 
of  the  quadrangle  towards  the  foundations  of  the 
abbot's  lodgings,  is  of  much  later  date  than  the  rest  j 
and  an  imprudent  supex'structure  on  the  original  tower, 
which  rose  but  little  above  the  acute-angled  roof  of 
the  church,  overweighed  one  of  the  four  great  columns 
at  the  intersection,  which,  after  giving  wai-ning  of  its 
approaching  fall  for  several  years,  was  suddenly 
crushed  by  the  vast  superincumbent  pile,  on  Wednes- 
day night,  Jan.  27,  1779,  and  brought  down  in  its 
ruin  more  than  two  sides  of  the  tower.     Considered 
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merely  as  a  ruin,  the  effect  of  the  church  was  perhaps 
improved  by  the  catastrophe ;  but  the  visible  detach- 
ment of  the  end  of  the  north  transept,  and  above  all 
of  the  great  east  window,  from  the  adjoining  walls, 
threatened  to  reduce  the  whole  to  ruin. 

The  chapter-house,  which  still  remains  nearly  entire, 
is  partly  a  remnant  of  the  original  structure,  and 
partly  an  enlargement  shortly  before  the  dissolution. 
The  refectory  was  a  vaulted  room,  supported  by  cylin- 
drical columns,  each  consisting  of  a  single  stone.  The 
dormitory  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  over  the 
set  of  buildings  that  verge  to  the  southward  from  the 
transepts,  while  others  suppose  that  this  part  of  the 
monastery  was  placed  over  the  range  which  commu- 
nicates with  the  south-west  angle  of  the  church. 

The  cloister-court,  or  quadrangle,  represented  in 
our  engraving,  surrounds  a  range  of  buildings;  and 
from  this  court,  as  Dr.  Whitaker  justly  observes,  the 
varied  perspective,  the  broken  masses  of  alternate 
light  and  shade  diversifying  the  gloom,  must  have 
been  admirably  adapted  to  the  solemnity  of  the  mo- 
nastic life.  The  cloister-court  is  now  preserved  from 
intrusion  as  an  orchard,  but  it  was  formerly  the  ceme- 
tery not  only  of  the  monks,  but  also  of  the  wealthy 
iaity  in  the  neighbouring  country.  A  few  fragments 
of  gravestones  and  crosses  remain,  but  there  is  only 
one  remnant  of  an  inscription,  on  which  little  more  is 
visible  than  the  word  Ricard,  in  old  English  charac- 
ters. The  lavatory,  near  the  south-east  corner,  has 
Deen  richly  adorned;  westward  from  this  was  the 
refectory,  a  groined  and  not  very  spacious  apartment. 
The  original  windows  of  the  abbey   have  been  single 


round-headed  lights,  the  first  enlargement  of  the 
genuine  Saxon  and  early  Norman  loophole,  which 
was  never  intended  for  glass.  For  though  Benedict 
Biscop  is  known  to  have  introduced  this  great  improve- 
ment into  his  church  at  Jarrow,  the  use  of  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  general  among  the  Saxons,  and 
the  narrow  apertures  in  their  massy  walls  evidently 
point  at  a  struggle  between  the  admission  of  light  and 
the  exclusion  of  cold. 

But  no  sooner  (says  Dr.  Whitaker)  did  the  use  of  glass 
become  general,  than  windows  began  to  expand,  first  inte 
broader  single  lights,  and  next  into  two,  included  in  the 
aweep  of  one  common  aich,  but  I  conceive  the  introduction 
of  painted  glass  to  have  suggested  the  necessity  of  widely- 
i  ramified  windows,  first,  perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  displaying 
!  an  extended  surface  of  vivid  colouring,  or  a  large  group  of 
historical  figures,  and,  secondly,  in  order  to  compensate,  by 
a  wider  surface,  for  the  quantity  of  light  excluded  by  their 
tints.  This  idea,  which  I  have  never  met  with  before,  is 
confirmed  by  chronology.  The  earliest  stained  glass  which 
we  read  of,  at  least  in  the  north  of  £ngland,  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  monks  of  Rivaulx  about  the  year  1 140.  At 
this  precise  period,  the  narrow  single  lights  began  to  expand ; 
and  as  the  use  of  it  grew  more  and  more  general,  the  sur- 
faces of  windows  became  wider  and  more  diversified. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  within  a  few  days 
after  the  fall  of  the  tower  before  alluded  to,  several 
fragments  of  little  tobacco-pipes,  or  at  least  smoking 
pipes,  were  discovered  imbedded  in  the  mortar.  This 
has  been  considered  as  a  proof  that  long  before  the 
introduction  of  tobacco  from  America,  the  practice 
of  inhaling  the  smoke  of  some  indigenous  vegetable 
prevailed  in  England. 
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EXTRAORDINARY  CONVULSION  AND 
LAND-SLIP; 

NEAR    AXMOUTH,    DEVON. 

The  convulsion  of  which  we  now  give  a  brief  des- 
cription, occurred  on  the  south  coast  of  Devonshire, 
at  the  distance  of  two  miles  east  of  the  moutli  of  the 
river  Ax,  and  the  town  of  Seaton,  and  about  one  and 
a  half  south-east  from  Axmouth  village.  We  will 
not  enlarge  on  the  geological  interest  it  has  excited 
throughout  the  country,  or  the  curiosity  which  has 
been  evinced  by  the  thousands  of  persons  who  have 
crowded  to  examine  it,  but  enter  at  once  on  the 
subject. 

It  commenced  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
Tuesday,  the  24th  of  December,  1839,  when  the  family 
of  Mr.  Chappie,  who  occupies  the  farm  of  Dowlands 
about  half  a  mile  distant,  was  aroused  by  a  crushing 
and  low  rumbling  sound.  Nothing,  however,  further 
occurred  until  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Christ- 
mas Day,  when  some  labourers  of  the  farm,  who 
tenanted  two  cottages  built  on  the  slope  of  the  debris 
of  the  undercliff,  were  awakened  by  noises  similar  to 
that  which  had  been  heard  the  night  before.  On 
getting  up  and  endeavouring  to  open  the  door,  the 
man  who  dwelt  in  one  of  them,  discovered  that  it 
■was  so  wrenched  and  distorted,  that  he  could  not 
accomplish  his  purpose  without  violence  and  the 
assistance  of  a  crow-bar.  He  then  saw  that  the 
ground  was  sinking  beneath  him — that  it  was  sub- 
siding in  terraces  towards  the  sea — that  it  was  gaping 
with  fissures — and  that  the  walls  of  his  dwelling 
were  cracking  and  tottering  as  if  ready  to  fall.  He 
then  hastily  got  his  family  out,  and  proceeded  to 
his  landlord  and  gave  the  alarm,  for  no  one  knew 
how  far  it  would  go,  or  where  end.  During  the 
whole  of  Christmas  Day  the  disruption  continued ; 
making  a  roaring  and  grinding  noise  resembling 
some  kinds  of  thunder,  and  causing  the  earth  to 
tremble  at  a  great  distance  from  the  actual  disturb- 
ance. An  immense  tract,  extending  east  and  west 
one  mile  in  length,  and  many  hundred  feet  in 
width,  subsided  or  sank  down  so  as  to  form  a  ravine 
or  chasm  more  than  two  hundred  feet  in  depth. 
Parts  of  several  fields,  included  in  this  area,  de- 
scended with  great  regularity  and  precision;  so  that 
their  surfaces,  still  bearing  their  crops,  are  now  at  the 
bottom  not  much  broken  up,  and  only  thrown  into  a 
slanting  position,  instead  of  being  level,  as  they  were 
before.  The  hedges  which  divided  these  fields  can  be 
traced  on  along  the  fallen  portions,  as  well  as  across 
the  high  country  which  has  remained  unmoved. 
This  regularity  however,  is  not  universal.  Towards 
the  eastern  and  western  extremities  of  the  chasm — 
particularly  towards  the  former — the  devastation 
has  been  extraordinary  and  complete.  Columnar 
masses,  resembling  vast  pinnacles  or  towers  of  chalk, 
are  in  some  places  left  standing,  whilst  the  more 
broken  and  crushed  parts  have  sunk  around  them : 
immense  banks  of  flint  and  broken  rock  rise  in 
hillocks  on  every  side,  whilst  the  ground  is  rent  and 
scored  in  seams  many  feet  wide  and  deep.  An  entire 
orchard  is  to  be  seen  in  one  part,  which  has  descen- 
ded to  a  level  much  lower  than  it  before  occupied: 
some  of  its  trees  are  overthrown  and  uprooted,  whilst 
many  others  are  still  standing,  and  will  bear  fruit 
next  season.  A  wood  of  forest  trees  has  also  been 
broken  up  in  the  same  way :  the  cottages  before  men- 
tioned are  in  ruins,  and  their  gardens  destroyed  :  and 
the  devastation  around,  although  dreadful  and  terrific, 
is  full  of  beautiful  grandeur. 

This  chasm,  however,  is  but  one  moiety  of  the  phe- 
nomenon.    It  ranges  east  and  west,  and  parallel  with 


the  sea  shore :  and  in  running  through  the  district, 
cuts  off  from  the  main  land  a  portion  of  the  original 
country  measuring  one  mile  in  length  by  half  a  mile 
in  width.  This  huge  mass,  so  cut  off,  has  been 
forced  on  its  foundation  many  yards  in  a  southerly 
direction  towards  the  sea,  inclined  somewhat  from 
its  former  level,  and  rent  and  depressed  into  terraces. 
The  bed  of  the  sea  also,  the  whole  way  along  in  front 
of  it,  has  been  lifted  up  to  the  height  of  forty  feet 
above  the  surface,  to  a  great  distance  out  from  the 
original  line  of  coast,  now  forming  reefs  and  islands, 
inside  which  are  bays  and  small  harbours,  into 
which  boats  have  been,  and  have  found  good  sound- 
ings. These  reefs  of  thrown-up  rock  are  covered 
with  marine  productions,  such  as  corallines,  sea- 
weeds, and  shells.  The  western  basin  somewhat  re- 
sembles the  Cobb  at  Lyme  ;  but  it  has  the  advan- 
tage over  it  in  being  larger  in  size  :  the  eastern  basin 
is  entered  through  a  long  narrow  channel,  which  then 
widens  into  a  larger  baj'. 

We  must  now  enter  into  an  inquiry  as  to  the  causes 
of  so  vast  and  violent  a  revolution.  It  was  at  first 
supposed  to  have  been  an  earthquake,  according  to 
the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term,  that  is,  a  dislocation 
of  the  earth  by  the  agency  of  subterranean  fire, 
A  closer  examination,  however,  of  the  component 
materials  of  the  district,  and  a  mature  consideration 
of  other  accessaries  acting  thereon,  will  incline  to 
decide  otherwise.  It  is  most  probable  that  water, 
and  not  fire,  has  been  the  cause ;  and,  in  order  to 
make  this  apparent,  it  is  requisite  to  mention  the 
geological  construction  of  these  hills. 

The  upper  stratum,  running  through  the  cliff's,  is 
chalk.  This  rests  on  the  green-sand  formation,  much 
consolidated,  and  alternated  with  seams  of  chert,  a 
species  of  opaque  flint.  Beneath  this  comes  a  deep 
bed  of  loose,  sandy  marl,  or  "  fox  mould,"  as  it  is 
locally  termed,  and  it  is  this  unstable  and  friable  soil 
that  contains  the  chief  causes  of  the  disturbances 
under  consideration ;  and  lastly  this  stratum  is  sup- 
ported by  the  blue  lias,  a  formation  partly  composed 
of  beds  of  tough  and  impenetrable  clay.  These  being 
the  component  strata,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  in 
order  to  the  understanding  of  this  explanation,  that 
all  the  soils  above  the  lias  are  pervious  to  water,  but 
the  clay  in  the  lowest  bed  resists  it.  The  rain  and 
other  atmospheric  moisture  which  falls  on  the  upper 
surface,  and  the  springs  of  water  which  may  tend 
towards  one  point,  will  filter  through  the  chalk  and 
sandstone,  and  be  mainly  absorbed  in  the  spongy  fox 
mould.  It  cannot  descend  lower,  because  the  clay  of 
the  lias  resists  it.  Now,  where  the  edges  of  these 
soils  are  exposed  along  the  cliffs,  so  as  to  lay  them 
bare  and  unsupported,  this  water  will  be  seen  oozing 
in  springs  out  of  the  sandy  mould  immediately  above 
the  clay — which  it  carries  away  with  it — slowly  and 
almost  imperceptibly  perhaps,  but  surely  and  inevi- 
tably. Such  a  process,  going  on  through  the  course 
of  ages,  must  necessarily  undermine  the  superincum- 
bent strata;  and  when  a  season  occurs  more  wet  than 
ordinary,  and  such  indeed  as  England  has  experienced 
during  the  past  summer,  the  catastrophe  is  hastened 
on  with  a  sudden  crash,  even  such  as  we  now  describe. 
The  precipitate  and  violent  subsidence  of  such  a  gi-eat 
mass,  had  power,  by  its  overwhelming  weight,  to  act 
laterally,  and  it  was  this  lateral  force  which  served  to 
thrust  upwards  the  bed  of  the  sea,  previously  seven 
fathoms  beneath  the  surface,  now  into  reefs  forty  feet 
above. 

Although  the  effect  produced  is  as  terrific  and 
ruinous  as  if  the  fires  of  Vesuvius  had  been  the  agent, 
yet  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  tliat  fire  had  indeed 
no  part  in   it.      Several   other  places  on  the  south 
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coast  of  England  exhibit  the  remains  of  similar  con- 
vulsions, wrought,  without  doubt,  in  a  simihir  way, 
but  in  what  age  it  is  impossible  to  say,  as  no  record 
of  such  an  occurrence  exists  to  inform  us.  The  Un- 
derclifF  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  may  be  instanced  as  one  ; 
the  Pinhay  Cliffs,  only  three  miles  east  of  Culverhoie 
Point  (the  subject  of  this  paper)  as  another;  and  a 
third  on  the  cliffs  between  Beer  and  Branscombe.  It 
is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  Providence  should  not 
have  suffered  a  single  life  to  be  lost  during  so  2;reat  a 
revolution,  although  it  commenced  in  the  middle  of 
a  dark  night,  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  cot- 
tages which  were  shortly  reduced  to  utter  ruin,  were 
in  their  beds. 

The  concourse  of  persons  which  has  flocked  to  the 
scene  of  devastation  is  incredible;  many  thousands 
have  been  there,  congregated  from  almost  every  coun- 
ty in  the  kingdom,  even  the  most  distant.  The  crops 
of  the  two  farms  which  have  suffered  (that  is,  Dow- 
]ands  and  Little  Bendon,)  were  getting  so  spoilt  and 
trodden  down  by  these  visitors,  that  the  tenants,  in 
order  to  save  something  from  the  wreck,  and  in  some 
sort  remunerate  themselves,  held  it  necessary  to  levy 
a  toll  of  sixpence  per  head  on  all  trespassers.  In 
this  way  it  is  supposed  that  they  are  reaping  a  silver 
harvest,  far  richer  even  than  if  the  catastrophe  had 
never  occurred.  The  crowds  during  the  first  week 
were  too  numerous  to  be  counted. — Peter. 


A  WARNING. 


Vaccination  was  introduced  into  Ceylon,  an  island 
off  the  southern  point  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  in 
the  month  of  August,  1802,  for,  "this  devoted  island 
had,  in  former  years,  been  the  scene  of  frightful  de- 
vastation from  the  small-pox,  which  carried  such 
terror  into  the  minds  of  the  natives,  that,  in  several 
instances,  upon  the  occurrence  of  this  disease  in  a 
town  or  village,  all  the  inhabitants  fled,  voluntarily 
incurring  the  miseries  of  hunger,  and  leaving  their 
homes  to  be  overrun  by  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest, 
rather  than  wait  the  attack  of  this  still  more  fearful 
enemy." 

But,  the  plague  was  stayed;  in  January,  1806, 
being  five  years  and  a  half  from  the  introduction  of 
vaccination,  the  small-pox  was  extinct  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  British  possessions  in  Ceylon.  From  1806 
till  the  year  1810  a  few  scattered  cases  of  the  disease 
occurred,  but  from  this  date  till  1819,  small-pox  was 
quite  unknown. 

This,  however,  was  a  fatal  calm,  for  'parents  had 
neglected  to  use  for  their  offspring  that  means  of  pro- 
tection which  had  secured  themselves  from  the 
ravages  of  this  frightful  disorder,  and  in  July,  1819, 
the  small-pox  returned  with  redoubled  violence.  As 
security  had  begotten  apathy,  so  now,  danger  and 
death  frightened  the  poor  Ceylonese  into  using  the 
easy  alternative,  vaccination.  We  give  these  simple 
facts  of  history  without  one  word  of  comment,  believ- 
ing that  they  must  tend  to  allay  the  fears  of  those 
who  have  already  sheltered  their  home,  under  this 
great  discovery,  and  hoping  that  they  will  excite  the 
fears  of  those  who,  from  whatever  cause,  still  neglect 
to  use  the  proper  means  of  safety  to  themselves  and 
others;  means  which  can  do  no  harm,  but  which,  even 
in  the  life-time  of  Dr.  Jenner,  saved  more  lives  than 
Napoleon  lavished,  and  of  the  importance  of  which 
Napoleon  himself  judged  so  highly,  that  the  name  of 
Jenner  was  a  passport  on  the  Continent,  and  prisoners 
were  released  at  his  intercession. 


The  highest  learning  is  to  be  wise,  and  the  greatest  Tvisdom 
is  to  be  good, Marcus  Antoninus. 


ON  THE  IVORY  STATUES  OF  THE 
ANCIENTS. 
The  fairness  and  beauty  of  ivory  is  such  as  to  cause 
it  to  be  sought  after  and  valued  by  all  the  most  civi- 
lized nations  of  the  earth;  by  all  people,  in  fact,  who 
have  a  taste  for  ornament,  and  a  capacity  for  producing 
it.  The  delicate  texture  of  ivory,  its  pleasing  colour, 
and  its  high  polish,  have  furnished  the  poets  and  wri- 
ters of  imagination  with  beautiful  tropes  and  similes, 
and  the  merchant  with  a  source  of  traffic,  from  the 
remotest  ages  of  antiquity. 

Homer  speaks  of  the  Trojans  using  ivory  in  the 
make  of  the  bit  of  a  horse's  bridle,  which  must  have 
been  1200  years  b.c.  After  this,  as  the  commerce  of 
Phoenicia  enlarged  itself,  ivory  became  one  of  the 
staple  articles  of  commerce.  "Horns"  or  tusks  "of 
ivory,"  are  thus  referred  to  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel, 
xxvii.  15.  About  two  hundred  years  after  the  Trojan 
war,  the  trade  in  ivory  received  the  attention  of  the 
Israelites,  under  King  Solomon.  Soon  after  the  time  of 
Solomon,  we  read  of  houses  and  palaces  made  of  this 
costly  and  luxurious  material;  luxurious  for  its  ele- 
gance and  beauty,  costly  for  its  comparative  scarcity, 
if  then  obtained  only  from  the  teeth  and  tusks  of 
elephants  captured  in  Central  India.  The  ivory  was 
sent,  at  a  great  labour  and  expense,  overland,  or  by  a 
tedious  coasting  voyage  by  sea.  In  addition  to  Solo- 
mon's throne,  which  was  made  of  ivory,  we  read 
also  of  "  beds  of  ivory,"  and  "vessels  of  ivory,"  but 
they  are  referred  to  by  the  Sacred  Writers,  as  charac- 
tei'istic  of  worldly  greatness  and  luxury. 

When  ivory  was  thus  extensively  emplo3'^ed  in 
other  nations,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
manufacture  of  works  of  ivory  should  have  been 
common  among  the  Greeks.  From  some  sources  we 
learn  that  the  father  of  Demosthenes,  the  celebrated 
orator,  had  a  manufactory  for  making  knife-handles 
of  this  material.  His  proper  profession  was  that  of 
a  smith  or  cutler.  In  addition  to  this,  his  dealings 
in  ivory  were  so  large,  that  he  supplied  others  as  a 
wholesale  merchant.  But  the  employment  of  ivory 
in  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  Greeks  does  not 
demand  our  attention  so  much  as  its  use  in  the  con- 
struction of  certain  vast  and  colossal  statues,  such 
as  that  of  which  a  view  is  given  to  the  notice  of  the 
reader,  on  the  following  page. 

These  statues  were  termed  chryselejjhantine,  that  is, 
composed  of  gold  and  ivory. 

The  great  master  of  the  art  of  working  statues  in 
ivory  was  Phidias.  The  circumstance  which  led  to 
the  erection  of  the  statue  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter 
was  as  follows.  Phidias  had  made  a  statue  of 
Minerva,  at  the  request  of  Pericles,  which  was  placed 
in  the  Parthenon  at  Athens.  It  was  of  ivory  and 
gold,  and  measured  thirty-nine  feet  in  height.  On 
the  summit  of  the  helmet  of  the  goddess  was  a  sphinx, 
and  on  each  side  of  it  were  griffins.  The  figure  was 
erect,  with  a  robe  reaching  to  the  feet.  On  the  breast 
was  the  head  of  Medusa,  formed  in  ivory ;  in  one  hand 
a  figure  of  Victory,  four  cubits  in  height,  in  the  other 
hand  a  spear,  with  a  shield  at  her  feet.  There  was 
more  gold  than  ivory  in  this  statue ;  but  the  eyes, 
the  face,  the  feet,  and  the  hands  were  of  ivory.  The 
gold  used  in.  the  statue  was  so  disposed  that  it  could 
be  taken  off  and  weighed  at  any  time,  if  the  honesty 
of  any  of  the  attendants  of  the  temple  were  impli- 
cated. 

The  execution  of  this  splendid  work  raised  Phidias 
many  enemies,  and  he  was  accused  of  having  carved 
his  own  image  and  that  of  Pericles,  his  patron,  on 
the  shield  of  the  statue  of  the  goddess,  in  such  a  way 
that  if  any  one  were  to  remove  his  figure  from  the 
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shield,  the  whole  would  fall  to  pieces.  For  this  he 
was  banished  from  Athens  by  the  clamorous  populace. 
He  retired  to  Olympia,  a  town  of  Elis,  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, where  he  determined  to  revenge  the  ill- 
treatment  he  had  received  from  his  countrymen,  by 
making  a  statue  which  should  eclipse  the  fame  of  that 


STATUE    OF    JUPITER,    BY   THE   GREAT    SCULPTOR   PHIDIA^, 

of  Minerva.  He  was  successful  in  the  attempt,  and 
the  statue  which  he  made  of  Jupiter  Olympius 
was  always  reckoned  the  best  of  his  productions, 
and  has  passed  for  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 
The  people  of  Elis  were  so  sensible  of  his  merit,  and 
of  the  honour  he  had  done  their  city,  that  they  ap- 
pointed his  descendants  to  the  honourable  office  of 
keeping  clean  this  magnificent  statue,  and  of  pre- 
serving it  from  injury. 

The  statue  of  Jupiter  was  about  sixty  feet  in  height. 
The  god  was  represented  sitting  upon  a  throne,  which, 
like  the  statue,  was  of  ivory  and  gold.  He  wore  a 
crown  upon  his  head,  in  imitation  of  a  branch  of  the 
olive-tree,  and  in  his  right  hand  was  a  figure  of  Vic- 
tory, also  of  gold  and  ivory,  with  a  fillet  in  its  hand, 
and  crown  upon  its  head.  His  left  hand  held  a  long 
and  beautiful  sceptre,  made  of  different  metals,  on  the 
top  of  which  M'as  the  figure  of  an  eagle.  The  san- 
dals and  robe  of  the  deity  were  of  gold,  and  on  the 
latter  were  richly  strewn  the  figures  of  animals  and 
flowers,  particularly  lilies.  The  throne  was  bedecked 
with  gold  and  precious  stones,  and  inlaid  with  ebony 
and  ivory:  it  was  also  ornamented  with  pictures  and 
sculptures  of  unimals  and  statues;  four  figures  of 
Victory,  in  a  dancing  attitude,  being  represented  at 
the  four  feet.  Two  other  Victories  stood  at  the  feet 
of  the  god,  and  the  pedestal,  upon  which  the  whole 
rested,  was  adorned  with  mythological  compositions. 


The  statue  of  Jupiter,  thus  constructed  in  a  sitting 
posture,  and  of  such  dimensions,  touched  almost  the 
summit  of  the  roof  of  the  temple,  so  that  it  appeared 
that  if  the  god  had  risen  up,  he  would  have  lifted  up 
the  roof.  The  figure  of  Jupiter  sitting  is  represented 
on  several  silver  coins  made  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  his  successors.  Pausanias,  a  Greek 
writer,  about  170  a.d.,  tells  us  that  "the  skill  of  Phi- 
dias received  the  testimony  of  Jupiter  himself.  The 
work  being  finished,  the  artist  prayed  the  god  that  he 
would  make  known  if  he  were  satisfied,  and  immedi- 
ately the  pavement  of  the  temple  was  struck  with 
lightning  at  the  spot  where  in  my  time  stands  a  vase 
of  bronze."  Such  was  the  legend  devised  and  pub- 
lished by  the  heathen  priests,  in  order  to  bow  down 
the  people  of  the  most  polished  and  civilized  coun- 
tries of  antiquity,  before  this  colossal  type  of  idolatry. 
However  advanced  in  worldly  skill  and.  wisdom  the 
ancients  may  have  been,  at  any  time  or  place,  they 
were  immensely  behind  those  who  derive  their  spiri- 
tual knowledge  from  the  Scriptures  of  Truth,  which 
aid  and  confirm  our  more  enlightened  reason,  in  the 
solemn  and  unexceptionable  position  that  "  we  ought 
not  to  think  that  the  Godhead  is  like  unto  gold,  or 
silver,  or  stone,  graven  by  art  or  man's  device." — ^Acts 
xvii,  29. 

It  appears  that  this  image  continued  for  several 
ages  to  assist  the  illusions  of  a  false  religion,  for  we 
are  told  that  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  Emperor  An- 
toninus, A.D.  160,  the  fame  of  this  great  work  drew 
crowds  of  worshippers  to  Elis,  it  being  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  a  personal  misfortune,  if  any  one  died 
without  seeing  it.  That  the  statue,  which  was  made 
of  a  material  not  very  durable,  should  continue  so 
long  sound  and  entire,  was  due  to  its  being  regularly 
cleansed  and  rubbed  with  oil,  and  so  preserved  from 
the  consumptive  effects  of  damp.  The  statue  existed 
as  late  as  the  year  a.d.  370. 

When  speaking  of  ivory  statues,  thirty  or  sixty  feet 
in  height,  and  proportionate  in  all  their  parts,  it  must 
naturally  occur  to  the  reader  to  ask  whence  the  ivory 
for  such  enormous  figures  was  obtained ;  for  many 
such  ivory  statues  were  made  in  different  parts  of 
Greece,  by  other  artists  besides  Phidias.  Without 
replying  directly  to  this  question,  we  must  take  into 
consideration  what  appears  to  have  been  the  mode  of 
structure  used  in  erecting  these  statues. 

M.  Quatremfere  de  Quincy  has  written  much  that 
is  learned  and  ingenious  on  this  subject.  According 
to  his  opinion  the  statue  need  not,  nor  could  it  have 
been  of  solid  ivory  throughout  its  diameter,  not  from 
the  difficulty  of  getting  a  sufficient  supply  of  the 
material,  but  from  observation  of  the  form  of  the  ele- 
phant's tusk,  which  is  partly  hollow  and  partly  solid : 
but  Quincy  thinks,  however,  that  the  ancients  were 
able  to  obtain  tusks  of  larger  dimensions  than  those 
usually  seen  at  the  present  day.  According  to  his 
theory  or  opinion,  an  art  existed  formerly  of  ren- 
dering the  cylindrical  part  of  the  tusk  flat  when  cut 
through  lengthwise,  and  flat  plates  were  thus  pro- 
cured, from  about  six  to  twenty-four  inches  in  width. 
After  this,  he  imagines  that,  a  block  of  wood  having 
been  shaped  as  a  sort  of  mould  for  the  ivory,  the  in- 
dividual plates  were  fixed  upon  it,  after  being  cut  and 
polished  in  exact  resemblance  to  the  corresponding 
portions  of  a  model  previously  executed. 

As  the  ancients  were  in  the  habit  of  constructino' 
not  only  vast  images  of  ivory  for  religious  purposes, 
but  of  using  this  substance  very  profusely  in  making 
friezes,  doors,  porticoes,  &c.,  as  well  as  for  many  of 
the  household  conveniences  of  life,  their  supply  must 
have  been  much  larger  than  that  which  is  available  to 
the   moderns.      From  the  abundance   of  the  fossil 
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remains  of  elephants  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  it 
has  been  inferred  that  this  race  of  animals  was  more 
numerous  formerly  than  now.  This  inference  is  like- 
wise considerably  strengthened  by  the  testimony  of 
history  to  the  va«t  number  of  elephants  formerly  used 
in  battle,  and  slain  for  sport  on  the  arena  of  the 
Roman  Circus,  It  is  further  remarkable  that  fossil 
remains  of  elephants  have  been,  and  still  are,  con- 
stantly found  in  all  parts  of  the  earth,  where  now  the 
elephant  does  not  exist,  and  such  fossil  remains  have 
not  been  discovered  in  those  regions  in  which  this 
animal  is  now  naturalized.  Lastly,  fossil  remains  of 
certain  huge  species  of  elephant  have  been  dug  up, 
which  species  now  exist  nowhere.  From  all  this  we 
conclude  that  the  elephant  was  once  a  commoner  ani- 
mal in  almost  all  the  regions  of  the  ancient  world 
than  it  now  is,  and  that  the  supply  from  animals 
caught  and  domesticated,  as  likewise  from  the  fossil 
remains  just  alluded  to,  the  wrecks,  perhaps,  of  ante- 
diluvian times,  was  amply,  or  more  than,  sufficient 
for  all  the  sacred  and  profane  purposes  to  which  this 
material  was  anciently  applied. 


They  say  that  the  goodliest  cedars,  which  grow  on  the 
high  mountains  of  Libanus,  thrust  their  roots  between  the 
clifts  of  hard  rocks,  the  better  to  bear  themselves  against 
the  strong  storms  that  blow  there.  As  nature  hath  in- 
structed those  kings  of  trees,  so  hath  reason  taught  the 
kings  of  men  to  root  themselves  in  the  hardy  hearts  of 
their  faithful  subjects.  And  as  those  kings  of  trees  have 
large  tops,  so^have  the  kings  of  men  large  crowns,  whereof 
as  the  first  would  soon  be  broken  from  their  bodies,  were 
they  not  underboriie  by  many  branches,  so  would  the  other 
easily  totter,  were  they  not  fastened  on  their  heads  with  the 
strong  chains  of  civil  justice  and  martial  discipline.- — Sir 
•  Walter  Raleigh. 


Let  every  mother  consider  herself  as  an  instrument  in  the 
hand  of  Providence, — let  her  reflect  on  the  immense  im- 
portance the  proper  education  of  one  single  family  may 
eventually  prove !  and  that,  while  the  fruit  of  her  labours 
may  descend  to  generations  yet  unborn,  she  will  herself 
reap  a  glorious  reward  ; — let  her  behold  our  children  rich  in 
intellectual  and  moral  worth,  their  desires  regulated  by  vir- 
tue and  rehgion,  their  passions  under  the  control  of  reason, 
and  their  hearts  in  the  possession  of  that  "  peace  which 
passes  understanding;" — let  her  see  them  ennobled  by  that 
species  of  superiority  which  alone  commands  the  reverence 
of  the  heart,  and  enjoying  that  true  dignity  which  confers  the 
only  real  distinction  ; — let  her  imagine  her  children  bedew- 
ing her  tomb  with  tears  of  fihal  affection  and  gratitude,  and 
even  in  the  latest  hour  blessing  her  memory  as  the  cause  of 
that  happiness  which  has  marked  their  path  on  earth,  and 
as  the  conductor  to  that  hope  which  sweetens  the  hour  of 
dissolution. Miss  Hamilton. 


This  unanswerable  reasonings  of  Butler  never  reached  the 
ear  of  the  gray-haired  pious  peasant ;  but  he  needs  not 
their  powerful  aid  to  establish  his  sure  and  certain  hope  of 
a  blessed  immortality.  It  is  no  induction  of  logic  that  has 
transfixed  the  heart  of  the  victim  of  deep  remorse,  when  he 
withers  beneath  an  influence  unseen  by  human  eye,  and 
shrinks  from  the  anticipation  of  a  reckoning  to  come.  In 
both  the  evidence  is  within,  a  part  of  the  original  constitu- 
tion of  every  rational  mind,  planted  there  by  Him  who 
framed  the  wondrous  fabric.  This  is  the  power  of  con- 
science; with  an  authority,  which  no  man  can  put  away 
from  him,  it  pleads  at  once  for  his  own  future  existence, 
and  for  the  moral  attributes  of  an  omnipotent  and  ever- 
present  Deity.  In  a  healthy  state  of  the  moral  feelings, 
the  man  recognises  its  claim  to  supreme  dominion.  Amid 
the  degradation  of  guilt,  it  still  raises  its  voice  and  asserts 
its  right  to  govern  the  whole  man;  and,  though  its  warnings 
are  disregarded,  and  its  claims  disallowed,  it  proves  within 
his  inmost  soul  an  accuser  that  cannot  be  stilled,  and  an 
avenging   spirit  that   never    is  quenched. — Dr.  Aber- 

CROMBIE. 


A  DISCOURSE  ON  GEOLOGY. 
IIL 

The  Utility  of  Geology. 

The  day  is  perhaps  almost  past,  for  questions  to  be 
mooted  as  to  the  utility  of  general  science  :  its  practi- 
cal application  has  been  of  such  importance,  so  avail- 
able to  various  economical  purposes,  within  the  last 
half  century,  that  on  this  subject  we  shall  scarcely 
meet  with  a  dissentient  voice.  The  value  of  geology, 
however,  on  account  of  its  comparative  newness  and 
its  being  therefore,  less  generally  known  is,  perhaps, 
less  acknowledged  than  it  merits.  It  may  be  interes- 
ting to  adduce  a  few  instances  of  its  practical  applica- 
tion, and  in  attempting  this,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
adopt  the  language  of  an  eminent  geologist,  from 
whose  writings  we  have  already  made  some  extracts. 

"The  geologist,"  he  observes,  "can  confer  on  man- 
kind benefits  of  no  mean  order ;  can  assist  the  farmer 
to  fertilize  the  surface  of  the  earth,  so  that  two 
blades  of  grass  shall  grow  where  one  grew  before, 
and  can  impart  system  to  the  labours  of  the  miner, 
so  that,  no  longer  groping  his  way  in  the  dark,  he 
may  prosecute  with  confidence  and  with  an  approach 
to  certainty,  those  costly  operations  which  are  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  extract  from  the  earth  the  treasures 
which  have  been  there  stored  up  for  our  use. 

"  The  mineral  wealth  of  the  earth  has  not  been 
distributed  through  it  at  random ;  but  each  forma- 
tion (as  geologists  call  a  group  of  strata,)  is,  over 
extensive  areas  at  least,  the  peculiar  receptacle  of 
certain  minerals, 

"  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  too 
much  to  affirm  that  these  general  rules  prevail  over 
the  whole  earth ;  but  they  hold  good  over  extensive 
portions  of  the  earth's  surface,  though,  even  within 
those  areas,  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule ;  and  the 
study  of  the  rule  and  the  exception  is  alike  profit- 
able. Let  us  take  for  exaniple  the  case  of  coal.  De- 
posits of  vegetable  matter  occur  in  formations  of  all 
ages,  but  thej'^  occur  only  in  thin  seams,  and  in  small 
quantities.  The  great  coal-deposit  lies  between  two 
formations  known  by  the  names  of  the  old  and  the 
new  red  sand-stones,  closely  resembling  each  other 
in  mineral  composition,  though  very  different  in 
their  zoological  characters.  The  coal-fields  of  Brora, 
in  Scotland,  and  of  Whitby,  in  Yorkshire,  can 
scarcely  be  called  exceptions,  though  they  are  situ- 
ated in  a  newer  group  of  rocks,  called  the  oolitic. 
For  they  afford  an  inferior  kind  of  non-bituminous 
coal,  worked  only  to  supply  a  local  demand.  In 
communicating  these  facts  we  are  obliged  to  antici- 
pate the  knowledge  of  our  readers  as  to  the  order  in 
which  the  strata  succeed  each  other, — 

Things  by  their  names  we  call,  though  yet  unnamed, 
and    therefore,   perhaps,  they   can   scarcely  perceive 
the  full  import  of  these  remarks, 

"  Now,  the  practical  results  to  be  derived  from  a 
knowledge  of  this  general  rule  and  its  exceptions,  are 
these  :  That  searches  for  coal  ought  only  to  be  under- 
taken with  the  greatest  caution,  and  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  in  strata  beyond  the  limits  of  the  regu- 
lar coal-strata ;  the  working  ctf  them  may  sometimes 
be  attended  with  success  in  districts  which  are  ill-sup- 
plied with  coal  from  the  coal-measures  properly  so 
called.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  lignite,  or 
wood-coal,  of  the  tertiary  strata,  which  is  wood  par- 
tially carbonized,  affording  a  very  inferior  fuel,  which 
would  never  be  used  where  the  produce  of  the  coal- 
fields of  Newcastle,  or  Staffordshire,  or  South  Wales, 
could  be  easily  obtained.  In  England,  which  is  so 
abundantly  supplied  with  coal  of  the  best  description. 
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lignite  occur  but  sparingly,  but  on  the  Continent 
it  is  sometimes  largely  developed,  and  extensively 
worked. 

"  Copper  is  not  generally  met  with  in  strata  more 
recent  than  the  old  red  sand-stone :  bufthere  are  in 
England  some  exceptions  to  this  rule  : — the  celebrated 
Ecton  mine,  in  Staffordshire,  and  the  Llandidno,  or 
Orme's  Head  mine,  in  Caernarvonshire,  being  situated 
in  the  carboniferous  limestone.  On  the  Continent, 
the  ore  of  this  metal  is  worked  in  a  formation  even 
still  more  recent,  the  copper-slate  of  Thuringia  being 
a  portion  of  the  new  red  sand-stone  series.  The 
advantages  to  be  derived  by  the  practical  miner  from 
a  knowledge  of  these  facts  are  obvious.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  general  rule  will  prevent  a  waste  of  capital, 
in  fruitless  searches  for  certain  minerals  in  strata 
where  they  rarely  occur,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
exceptions  will  prevent  that  slavish  adherence  to  the 
general  rule,  which  would  prohibit  all  attempts  to 
work  them  in  those  strata,  when  the  indications  are 
in  other  respects  favourable  ;  and  Geology  furnishes 
us  with  means  for  discriminating  the  different  strata, 
and  teaches  us  their  order  of  succession  ;  so  that 
having  ascertained  to  what  part  of  the  series  a  given 
rock  belongs,  we  know  what  other  rocks  we  may 
expect  to  find  to  find  above  and  below  it. 

"  Mineral  veins,  again,  are  not  equally  productive 
through  all  parts  of  their  course,  but  masses,  or 
'bunches,'  as  they  are  called,  of  ore,  are  locally  dis- 
tributed through  the  vein,  being  connected  by  thin 
strings  of  ore,  or  by  barren  portions  of  the  vein-stone, 
which  are  only  useful  as  guiding  the  miner  to  the 
richer  deposits.  His  object,  therefore,  is  to  arrive  at 
the  productive  portions  of  the  vein,  with  the  expen- 
diture of  the  least  possible  labour ;  and  this  object  he 
attains  by  observing  the  circumstances  under  which 
these  bunches  occur  in  those  particular  veins  on 
which  he  is  employed,  till  by  repeated  observations, 
he  discovers  the  laws  which  they  follow,  and  knows 
those  parts  of  a  vein  which  are  likely  to  be  most 
productive.  But  these  laws  are  not  the  same  in  all 
mineral  districts.  If,  therefore,  we  remove  from  any 
of  our  most  celebrated  mining-counties  one  of  its  most 
experienced  practical  miners,  and  if  we  place  him  in 
another,  where  different  laws,  for  the  distribution  of  ore 
in  veins  prevail,  and  where,  though  minerals  may  be 
abundant,  those  laws  are  not  yet  known  by  expe- 
rience, because  no  mines  have  yet  been  worked  ;  all  his 
practical  knowledge  acquired  from  observations  in 
his  native  district  will  avail  him  nothing,  perhaps  will 
become  absolutely  injurious,  because  it  will  be  likely 
to  prevent  his  paying  attention  to  the  suggestions  of 
those  who  have  studied  mineral  veins  on  a  more 
general  scale.  This  study  forms  one  department  of 
Geology,  and  the  mine-agent  who  possesses  most  of 
it,  is  most  likely  to  conduct  mining  operations  with 
success.  A  person  of  this  kind  is  too  often  branded 
by  the  ignorant  with  the  epithet  '  theoretical,'  whereas, 
he  is  in  fact,  the  really  practical  man,  because  he  con- 
centrates and  combines  in  himself  the  knowledge 
derived  from  the  observations  of  all  practical  miners 
in  every  part  of  the  world. 

"The  benefits  which  Geology  can  confer  on  agricul- 
ture are  neither  few  nor  trifling.  Our  limits  will  not 
permit  us  to  point  out  in  detail  how  the  nature  of  a 
soil  depends  on  that  of  the  rocks  from  the  disintegra- 
tion of  which  it  was  derived,  nor  to  show  how  particu- 
lar plants  affect  particular  soils,  in  which,  in  a  state  of 
nature,  they  exclusively  flourish,  and  in  which  they 
flourish  most  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  so  that  by  con- 
sulting a  good  geological  map,  of  a  given  district,  we 
may  predict,  before  we  enter  it,  the  species  of  crops 
which  will  be  found  most  ej^tensively  cultivated  there. 


and  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  best  adapted 
to  it. 

"  A  due  mixture  of  the  earths  in  a  soil  is  essential 
to  its  fertility.  The  most  productive  districts  of 
England  have  been  made  so  by  nature,  and  owe  their 
fertility  to  this  mixture  ;  and  it  is  by  copying  nature 
that  we  must  proceed  in  our  endeavours  to  improve 
those  that  are  barren.  Neither  pure  clay,  sand,  nor 
chalk,  afford  productive  soils.  Those  are  the  best 
which  contain  a  mixture  of  the  three  earths,  silica, 
alumina,  and  lime,  with  a  portion  of  decomposed 
animal  and  vegetable  matter.  These  are  the  soils,  so 
much  coveted  by  the  farmer,  which  will  bear  repeated 
cropping  without  manure.  The  principal  ends  pro- 
posed in  agricultural  improvements  are,  to  render  wet 
soils  dry,  and  dry  soils  sufficiently  moist  j  to  render 
adhesive  soils  loose,  and  loose  soils  sufficiently  ad- 
hesive ;  and  the  proportion  in  which  the  earths  above 
mentioned  should  be  mixed  for  these  ends,  must  de- 
pend upon  the  climate  and  the  substratum.  Alumin- 
ous, or  clayey,  soils  retain  too  much  moisture,  and 
siliceous,  or  sandy,  soils  part  with  it  too  rapidly ;  and 
a  soil,  good  in  itself,  may  be  rendered  unproductive 
by  resting  on  too  retentive  or  too  poi'ous  a  sub- 
stratum. Draining  or  irrigation  are  in  such  cases 
the  remedy.  When  one  of  the  earths  prevails  in  a 
soil  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others,  great  improvement 
may  be  effected  by  the  addition  of  that  which  is  de- 
ficient, and  it  is  astonishing,  as  M.  De  la  Beche  has 
remarked,  that  the  superior  fertility  observable  along 
the  line  of  junction  of  two  rocks,  occasioned  by  the 
mixture  of  their  component  parts,  has  not  oftener 
induced  agriculturists  to  have  recourse  to  various 
artificial  mixtures  of  the  materials  of  rocks  adjacent 
to  each  other.  There  are  districts  in  which  such 
mixtures  have  been  practised  with  the  greatest  sucr 
cess  ;  but,  in  general,  farmers  rely  too  exclusively  on 
farm-yard  manure.  Clay,  sand,  and  limestone,  are, 
nevertheless,  mineral  manures  of  the  greatest  value, 
and  have  changed  the  face  of  whole  districts  that  were 
before  comparatively  barren.  By  such  mixtures  the 
constitution  of  the  soil  has  been  improved, — causing 
the  animal  and  vegetable  manure  afterwards  applied 
to  be  more  efficacious. 

"  The  clay  lands  of  Essex  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved by  the  use  of  chalk.  This  acts  upon  the  land 
in  several  ways.  It  decomposes  any  free  acids,  and 
some  acids  in  combination,  naturally  existing  in  the 
soil,  and  which  are  prejudicial  to  vegetation,  and  it 
acts  mechanically,  by  rendering  the  soil  more  pervious 
to  moisture,  and  affording  greater  facilities  for  the 
roots  of  plants  to  expand.  When  chalk  is  not  at 
hand,  a  dressing  of  sand  or  fine  gravel  will  produce 
some  of  these  results,  particularly  if  it  contains  cal- 
careous matter,  in  the  shape  of  fragments  of  limestone 
or  shells.  Clay,  again,  is  equally  efficacious  on  sandy 
soils,  by  increasing  the  power  of  the  soil  to  retain 
moisture,  and  by  enabling  the  roots  to  maintain  them- 
selves firmly  in  the  ground. 

"  In  Norfolk  and  SuffolIc,vast  tracts  of  land,  which 
were  before  incapable  of  bearing  corn,  have,  by  the 
application  of  clay,  been  made  to  produce  good  crops 
of  wheat,  barley,  clover,  and  turnips.  Thus  a  greater 
number  of  cattle  are  kept  upon  a  given  area,  and  the 
quantity  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter  returned  to 
the  soil,  is  proportionably  increased.  The  mineral 
manures  are,  in  general,  too  much  neglected,  with 
the  exception  of  lime  (the  injudicious  use  of  which 
too  often  runs  into  the  abuse),  and  even  in  those 
districts  where  they  are  applied,  they  are  frequently 
brought  from  a  distance,  when,  though  not  visible  on 
the  surface,  they  exist  at  a  small  depth  below  it,  some- 
times under  the  very  field  for  the  improvement  of 
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which  thoy  are  required.  Now,  who,  wc  would  ask, 
is  must  likely  to  discover  them, — he  who  never  looks 
deeper  into  the  earth  than  the  bottom  of  his  ditches, 
or  he  who  studies  the  position  of  rocks,  with  respect 
to  each  other,  and  for  this  purpose  examines  every 
natural  section  by  which  they  are  exposed  to  view  in 
cliffs  and  ravines,  and  every  artificial  section  laid 
open  by  mines,  wells,  and  other  excavations  ? 


"Let  A  B,  in  the  annexed  diagram,  represent  the 
surface  of  a  district  composed,  like  some  of  the 
eastern  parts  of  England,  of  strata  of  sand,  clay,  and 
gravel,  resting  upon  chalk,  all  the  strata  having  a 
slight  inclination  to  the  eastward,  or  towards  b  :  a 
farmer  cultivating  the  sandy  soil  at  a,  knows,  for  he 
observes  it  in  riding  to  market,  that  at  a  certain 
distance  from  his  own  farm  he  shall  cross  a  tract  of 
clay,  b,  and  that,  after  leaving  that,  he  shall  meet  with 
sand  and  gravel  again  at  e,  and  that  at  d  he  shall  quit 
the  plain  and  reach  hills  of  chalk.  But,  he  does  not 
know,  and  he  would  probably  laugh  at  the  person 
who  communicated  the  information,  that  all  the  strata 
h,  c,  and  d,  are  to  be  found  under  his  own  land  at  a, 
at  a  depth  proportioned  to  the  thickness  and  inclina- 
tion of  the  strata,  so  that  a  bed  which,  in  one  part  of 
an  estate  will  be  at  a  considerable  depth,  may  rise  in 
another  very  near  the  surface.  But  these  are  points 
to  the  determination  of  which  the  geologist  applies 
himself,  and  having  ascertained,  from  the  nature  of 
the  embedded  fossils,  that  the  stratum,  a,  is  the  crag, 
and  5  the  London  clay, — he  knows  that  by  proceeding 
in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  in  which  the  strata 
.  dip,  he  shall  meet  with  the  sands  and  gravels  of  the 
plastic  clay,  as  well  as  with  the  chalk,  rising  succes- 
sively to  the  surface." 

[Abridged  from  Zorklin's  Recreations  hi  Geology.'] 


THE  JACKALL  AND  HIS  FRIENDS, 
OR,  THE  SELr-prnvETon  ;  a  fable. 

Some  men  attain  their  selfish  ends 
By  separating  dearest  friends. 

The  traveller,  in  Ins  farthest  ranjre, 

XT     » 

rJe  er  met  a  company  so  strange, 

As  strolled  along,  one  summer's  day, 

The  forest  green,  in  search  of  prey. 

A  Jackall  led  the  motley  crew, 

As  pioneer  and  steward  too. 

Next  came  a  Tiger  in  his  pride  : 

A  gaunt  Wolf  followed  with  a  stride. 

A  keen  Ichneumon  joined  the  throng. 

With  whom  a  small  Mouse  tripped  along. 
"Hush  !"  said  the  Jackall,  "friends,  prepare  I 

An  Antelope  stands  grazing  there  : 

On  him  we  might  most  richly  feed, 

But  then  he  beats  us  all  at  speed  ; 

What's  to  be  done  to  gain  the  prize  ?" 
"Nay,"  said  the  Tiger,  "you  advise." 
"  Well,  honoured  Sir,  the  beast,  I  see, 

Has  lain  him  down  'neath  yonder  tree , 
Our  friend  the  Mouse  here,  I  propose. 
Should  softly  creep,  and  gnaw  his  toes ; 
Then  when  he  halts,  with  pain  distressed, 
We'll  trust  to  pou  to  do  the  rest ! 

'Twas  done.     The  Mouse,  with  coat  of  gray, 
Wound  through  the  grass  his  noiseless  way, 
And  when  the  outstretched  foot  he  found, 
Struck  to  the  quick  a  secret  wound. 
Swift  on  his  feet  the  creature  sprung. 
But  lo !  his  speed,  was  all  unstrung ! 


Then  leaped  the  Tiger,  with  a  roai-. 
And  felled  him  to  arise  no  more. 

While  his  poor  life  ebbed  fast  av/ay, 
The  brutes  came  round  him  where  ho  lay. 
"  This,"  said  the  Jackall,  "  i*  a  treat  1 
But,  gentlemen,  before  you  eat, 
I  pray  you  bathe,  whilst  I  remain 
To  guard  the  carcase  of  the  slain." 

Forth  to  a  stream  the  friends  repaii". 
And  make  their  due  ablutions  there. 

"  Now,"  thought  the  Jackall,  "  how  fchall  I 
Cheat  each  companion  with  a  lie  ? 
If  for  myself  1  keep  this  feast, 
'Twill  last  me  for  a  week  at  least." 

First,  to  the  Tiger,  as  he  sped, 
Refreshed  and  pleased,  the  robber  said, 
"  O  Sir,  I  heard  the  Mouse  declare. 
This  victory  here  was  his  affair  ! 
For  what  could  you  have  done  forsooth, 
But  for  his  sharp  and  dainty  tooth  ? " 

The  Tiger  turned  about  and  frowned, 
Then  sought  the  wild  woods  with  a  bound, 
Growling,  "  What  Tiger  ever  deigned 
To  eat  a  meal  a  Mouse  had  gained  !" 

The  hero  gone,  the  work  was  short 
With  claimants  of  a  meaner  sort. 
When  the  half-famished  Wolf  drew  XneaXf 
The  Jackall  whispered  in  his  ear, 
*'  Sir  Wolf,  I  tell  you  as  a  friend. 
Yon  Tiger  Avishes  to  contend 
With  all  or  any  wlio  dispute 
His  title  to  the  slaughtered  brute  !" 
"  Is't  so,  dear  Jackall  ?  then  adieu. 
But  you''ll  avoid  the  tyrant  too  I " 
"  Yes,  yes,  anon,  I  only  wait 
To  save  our  comrades  from  their  fate." 

The  Mouse  arrived,  expecting  cheer, 
•'Hist  !"  said  the  Jackall,  " fly  for  fear  I 
The  Tiger's  hungry;  mind  you  that : 
And  what's  a  Tiger  but  a  Cat  ? " 
The  poor  Mouse,  stealing  fast  away, 
Saw  no  more  daylight  all  that  day. 

Th'  Ichneumon  now  approached  alone, 
To  whom  the  thief,  with  altered  tone : — 
"  If  you,  Sir,  dare  maintain  a  right 
In  th'  Antelope,  prepare,  to  fight !" 
"  Not  for  the  world !"  th'  Ichneumon  cried ; 
"  One  loss  I  patiently  abide, 
The  loss,  when  hungry,  of  a  meal ; 
But  wounds  are  difficult  to  heal ; 
Nor  will  I  now  expose  my  paw 
To  bm-ns  from  violence  or  law." 

Trust  not  a  shrewd  projector's  plan. 
Until  you  know  and  prove  your  man  ; 
E'en  then  proceed  with  thoughtful  care. 
Lest,  losing  your  invested  share, 
You  mourn  your  labour,  -worse  than  lost, 
Whilst  knavery  revels  at  your  cost. 


ON  MILITARY  DRILLING.  IL 
While  standing  in  the  position  of  attention,  even  the 
eyes  of  the  soldier  are  under  the  command  and  guid- 
ance of  the  officer.  On  the  word  "Eyes  right,''  or 
"Eyes  to  the  right,"  the  eyes  must  be  turned  in  that 
direction,  but  without  any  movement  of  the  head. 
The  reverse  must  be  observed  at  the  word  "Eyes  left," 
adn  at  "Eyes  front"  they  must  be  brought  back  to 
the  front.  The  principal  use  of  this  is  in  di-essing,  or 
forming  into  a  perfectly  straight  rank,  which  is  of 
course  of  great  imp:)rtance.  This  is  done  either  by 
the  right,  or  by  the  left,  the  word  "  right  dress,"  or  "left 
dress,"  being  given.  Every  soldier  then  turns  his 
eyes  to  the  right  or  left,  and  moves  forward  or  back- 
ward, till  he  can  just  see  the  face  of  the  second  man 
from  him  and  no  further ;  he  is  then  exactly  in  line. 
In  dressing  by  the  right,  the  right  flank  stands  still, 
and  in  dressing  by  the  left,  the  left  flank  stands  still; 
for  it  is  evident  that  the  flank  by  which  the  rank  is 
dressed  must  govern  the  motions  of  all  the  rest,  so 
that  if  he  were  to  move,  all  the  rest  must  move  also. 
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In  dressing,  great  care  is  taken  that  the  recruits  turn 
their  eyes  only,  and  not  their  bodies,  shoulders,  or 
even  heads,  and  bending  forwards  or  backwards  must 
on  no  account  be  allowed;  for  if  a  man  who  was 
behind  the  line  were  to  bring  himself  apparently  into 
it,  by  bending  forward,  he  would  obviously  be  no 
longer  dressed  when  he  resumed  his  upright  position. 
Neither  is  any  sudden  change  of  place  allowed  in 
dressing,  but  the  body  is  brought  to  its  place  gra- 
dually, by  a  succession  of  very  short  quick  steps, 
which  do  not  derange  the  upright  position  of  the  body. 
The  reci'uits  are  practised  in  this  peculiar  motion,  by 
ordei'ing  the  whole  of  them  to  dress  forward  or  back- 
ward at  once,  and  to  continue  such  motion  till  they 
are  told  to  halt. 

The  next  thing  which  the  recruit  is  taught,  is  to  go 
through  the /acJn^r^,  of  which  there  are  eight.  Each 
facing  consists  of  two  motions,  first,  placing  the  feet 
in  a  peculiar  position,  and,  secondly,  turning  round 
on  the  heels  into  the  new  direction,  or  face,  which  the 
body  is  to  assume.  The  preparatory  placing  of  the 
feet  differs  according  to  the  nature  of  the  turn,  or 
face,  to  be  made,  but  in  this  first  movement  the  left 
foot  remains  steady :  it  is  the  right  foot  only  which  is 
drawn  back  more  or  less  in  all  facings  towards  the 
right,  and  advanced  in  the  facings  tawards  the  left. 
Between  the  two  movements  a  short  pause  is  always 
to  be  observed.  But,  in  the  case  of  recruits  at  drill, 
after  the  first  movement  has  been  made,  the  word 
"two"  is  given  by  the  drill-officers,  whereupon  the 
facing  is  completed,  and  not  till  then.  This  remark 
applies  to  the  first  four  facings, 

1.  "  Right  face"  im^Wes  a  turn  of  ninety  degrees, 
or  a  quarter  of  a  circle,  towards  the  right;  so  that 
the  body  may  be  at  right  angles  to  its  proper  position. 
To  eflFect  this,  the  right  foot  is  drawn  back  four  or 
five  inches,  so  that  its  hollow  part  may  fit  on  the  left 
heel :  the  toes  are  then  lifted  up,  and  the  body  passes 
smoothly  and  quickly  round  on  the  heels,  which  will 
be  found  closed  in  their  proper  position,  when  the 
turn  or  facing  is  completed. 

2.  "Left  face"  is  a  similar  turn,  but  to  the  left 
instead  of  to  the  right.  The  right  foot  is  therefore 
advanced  as  much  as  it  was  before  drawn  back,  so 
that  the  heel  may  be  placed  in  the  hollow  of  the  left 
foot.  The  turn  is  then  made  as  before,  but  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

3.  "  Right  half  face  "  is  a  turn  equal  to  half  that 
effected  by  a  "  right  face."  The  angle  moved  through 
is  therefore  forty-five  degrees,  or  one-eighth  of  a  cir- 
cle, and  the  body  then  faces  off  in  a  diagonal  direction. 
As  this  is  but  a  very  small  turn,  the  right  foot  need 
only  be  slightly  draw^n  back  :  about  an  inch  is  gene- 
rally sufficient,  and  care  must  be  taken  that  it  be  not 
drawn  back  too  much,  or  the  heels  will  not  correspond 
after  the  turn  is  completed. 

4.  "Left  half  face  "  is  just  the  reverse  of  the  fore- 
going, and  to  effect  it,  the  right  foot  must  be  advanced 
about  an  inch. 

5.  "Right  about  face"  This  is  a  complete  turn  of 
half  a  circle,  and  it  effects  at  once  what  would  other- 
wise require  two  right  faces.  To  prepare  the  feet  for 
such  a  large  turn,  the  right  foot  must  be  drawn  back 
so  much,  that  its  toe  may  touch  the  left  heel.  At  the 
word  "  two  "  the  body  must  turn  completely  round 
to  its  rear,  smoothly  and  without  swinging,  so  as  to 
preserve  its  balance.  When  this  facing  is  completed, 
the  heels  will  not  be  found  closed  in  their  proper  posi- 
tion. This  must  therefore  be  done  at  the  word  "  three," 
which  constitutes  a  third  motion,  and  between  each, 
of  the  three  motions  a  sufficient  pause  is  observed. 

6.  Left  about  face."  This  facing  is  seldom  used,  as 
it  effects  just  the  same  change  of  position  as  the  last. 


but  by  turning  to  the  left  instead  of  to  the  right.  The 
right  foot  is  of  course  advanced  as  much  as  it  was 
before  drawn  back. 

7.  "Right  about  three-quarters  face"  implies  a  turn 
equal  to  three-quarters  of  that  effected  by  a  right 
about  face.  It  effects  at  once  what  would  otherwise 
require  a  right  face,  and  then  a  right  half  face.  Per- 
haps the  plainest  way  of  illustrating  all  these  facings 
is  by  reference  to  the  eight  principal  points  of  the 
compass.  Supposing  a  soldier  to  stand  facing  the 
north,  a  right  or  a  left  about  face  would  carry  him 
round  so  as  to  face  the  south.  A  right  face  would 
bring  him  to  the  east,  and  a  left  face  to  the  west.  A 
right  half  face  and  a  left  half  face  would  respectively 
face  the  north-east  and  the  north-west;  and  the  right 
about  three-quarters  face  would  make  him  front  to  the 
south-east.  To  effect  this  last  face  the  right  foot 
must  be  drawn  back  more  than  for  a  right  face,  but 
less  than  for  a  right  about ;  or  so  that  the  ball  of  this 
foot  may  touch  the  left  heel.  After  having  turned 
round  the  heels  will  not  be  found  closed,  but  will 
require  to  be  properly  placed  by  a  third  motion,  as 
in  the  right  or  left  about  face. 

8.  "Left  about  three-quarters  face"  is  just  the 
reverse  of  the  last,  and  is  effected  by  advancing  the 
right  foot  so  that  its  heel  may  touch  the  ball  of  the 
left  foot,  and  then  turning  round  in  such  wise  that,  if 
the  face  were  before  presented  northward,  it  shall  now 
face  the  south-west. 


This  figure  shows  the  preparatory  positions  of  the 
feet,  necessary  for  each  of  the  eight  facings,  in  which 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  left  foot  never  moves  from  its 
original  position. 

Among  the  facings  may  also  be  included  the  word 
"front"  at  which  the  soldier,  in  whatever  direction 
he  may  be  turned,  makes  such  a  face  as  may  bring 
him  round  to  his  proper  front,  by  the  shortest  way. 
Thus,  unless  he  be  facing  directly  to  his  rear,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  which  way  is  the  shortest;  for  a  per- 
son cannot  easily  turn  more  than  half  a  circle.  But 
when  the  soldier  is  faced  directly  to  his  rear,  the  two 
ways  of  fronting  (either  by  a  right  about  or  by  a  left 
about  face)  are  both  of  the  same  length.  In  such  a 
case  it  is  a  rule  that  on  the  word/row^  being  given, 
he  must  come  to  the  right  about. 
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NEW     YORK     AND     T  II I  L  A  D  E  L  P  H  I  A. 


CITY    HALL,    NEW    YOUK. 


These  two  cities,  the  largest  and  wealthiest  in  the 
United  States,  are,  from  their  commercial  character, 
and  proximity  to  each  other,  most  decided  rivals. 
Although  Philadelphia  once  led,  and  for  a  considerable 
period  afterwards  kept  pace  with  New  York,  the 
increasing  trade  of  the  country  naturally  concentrating 
in  the  most  advantageous  situation,  has  given  to  the 
latter  a  preponderance  in  commercial  affairs,  which 
nothing  short  of  some  unforeseen  and  dire  calamity, 
or  some  unnatural  revolution  in  matters  of  state,  will 
ever  bring  back  to  the  former  city. 

In  the  early  colonizing  of  North  America,  a  por- 
tion of  what  at  present  constitutes  the  State  of  New 
York  was  settled  by  the  Dutch  j  but  before  the  city 
— which  is  now  second  to  few  in  the  Old  World  for 
the  extent  of  its  commerce — had  become  a  place  of 
much  importance,  the  Dutch  possessions  in  North 
America  were  ceded  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain. 
The  situation  of  New  York  is  rather  low,  being  built 
upon  the  southern  end  of  what  is  called  Manhattan 
Island,  (the  name  originally  given  to  it  by  the  Dutch,) 
a  strip  of  land  about  fifteen  miles  in  length,  but 
hardly  two  in  breadth  at  its  widest  part.  Though 
called  an  island,  it  is  more  properly  a  peninsula,  since 
it  is  separated  from  the  main  land  towards  the  north 
by  a  channel  that  is  little  more  than  a  mere  ditch. 
Manhattan  is  separated  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
by  the  North  or  Hudson  River,  and  a  narrow  inlet 
of  the  sea,  called  the  East  River,  communicating  with 
ipong  Island  Sound  and  the  Bay  of  New  York,  bounds 
Vol.  XVI. 


it  on  the  east,  and  separates  it  from  Long  Island.  A* 
present  the  city  extends  from  the  south  point  of  this* 
strip  of  land  (where  there  is  a  strong  battery)  about 
thi-ee  miles  northward,  but  the  ground  plot  is  laid  out 
to  a  much  greater  extent,  and  here  and  there  may  be 
seen  isolated  buildings,  many  of  them  marking  the 
corners  and  angles  of  future  streets  and  squares., 
destined  hereafter  to  be  comprised  within  the  bustle 
of  this  rapidly  increasing  city. 

There  are  two  approaches  to  New  York  from  the 
sea;  but  that  by  Long  Island  Sound  and  the  East 
River  is  little  used,  except  for  small  craft  and  steam- 
vessels  plying  to  different  ports  in  the  Eastern  States. 
The  other,  and  principal  entrance,  is  at  Sandy  Hook, 
a  channel  lying  between  Long  Island  and  the  coast 
of  New  Jersey.  It  is  somewhat  exposed  to  the  winds 
from  the  eastward,  and  on  account  of  a  bar  or  sand- 
bank, the  entrance  is  attended  with  some  danger  and 
difficulty.  Within  the  Hook  is  Raritan  Bay,  and  here 
of  a  breadth  of  several  miles,  which  breadth,  however, 
decreases,  until,  at  "the  Narrows,"  the  distance 
between  the  Long  Island  shore  and  this  island  is  only 
nine  hundred  yards.  After  passing  through  the 
Narrows,  the  danger  of  the  voyage  may  be  considered 
over,  and  New  York  and  its  environs  present  them- 
selves to  view.  The  whole  distance  from  the  sea  to 
the  city  is  sixteen  miles.  Notwithstanding  the  vast 
extent  of  shipping  connected  with,  and  trading  to 
New  York,  it  has  nothing  like  an  enclosed  harbour. 
But  the  anchorage  between  the  eastern  part  of  the 
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city  and  Long  Island  shore,  which  is  here  lofty,  is 
both  good  and  safe.  The  tides  rise  but  a  few  feet  on 
this  part  of  the  American  coast,  so  were  docks  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  security  of  the  shipping,  they 
could  scarcely  be  made  available.  Buildings  have 
already  encroached  considerably  upon  this  section  of 
the  East  River,  and  numerous  small  low  wooden  piers 
jut  out  into  the  water,  for  vessels  to  load  and  unload 
at;  the  spaces  between  them,  forming  a  series  of  small 
basins,  without  gates,  are  called  "slips,"  and  are 
found  exceedingly  convenient  for  the  general  purposes 
of  ships  and  shipping. 

The  older  portions  of  the  city  do  not  present  much 
taste  or  regularity  in  the  buildings  and  streets,  although 
great  improvements  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time,  particularly  in  situations  where  fires  have  oc- 
curred, the  most  extensive  being  that  which  took 
place  three  or  four  years  ago.  With  the  single  ex- 
ception of  Broadway,  however,  there  is  not  a  street 
that  would  strike  the  stranger  as  in  any  degree  re- 
markable. Broadway  commences  at  the  extreme 
southern  end  of  the  city,  at  the  Castle  Gardens,  and 
runs  pretty  nearly  along  the  centre  of  the  island  j  but 
owing  to  several  slight  ascents  and  descents,  in  passing 
along  the  ridge,  the  view  is  never  so  extensive  as  one 
might  be  led  to  suppose.  Formerly  most  of  the  side 
walks  were  sheltered  by  rows  of  trees,  but  of  later 
years  an  opinion  got  abroad  that  these  trees  were  a 
nuisance,  a  harbour  for  insects  to  breed  in,  that  after- 
wards found  their  way  into  the  houses,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  the  inmates.  In  consequence  of  this, 
many  of  the  older  trees  have  been  removed,  but  the 
taste  for  shade-trees  seems  again  to  be  reviving,  and 
we  find  many  recently  planted  ones  in  various  parts 
of  the  city.  Along  the  old  portion  of  Broadway  the 
buildings  are  by  no  means  either  peculiarly  splendid 
or  regular.  A  row  of  tolerably  large  brick  houses  is 
often  interrupted  by  two  or  three  low  and  mean- 
looking  ones,  and  after  gazing  with  admiration  upon 
some  genteel  marble-fronted  residence,  probably  the 
very  next  buildings  will  prove  nothing  better  than  two 
or  three  paltry  shops,  of  not  half  the  elevation  of  their 
classical  and  aristocratic  neighbour.  From  many 
parts  of  Broadway  there  is  a  gentle  descent  on  either 
hand  towards  the  rivers,  but  in  the  newer  portions  of 
the  city,  many  of  the  cross  streets  are  almost  on  a 
level.  Although  there  are  some  other  streets  parallel, 
or  nearly  so,  to  Broadway,  the  cross  streets  are  often 
neither  straight  nor  at  equal  distances,  presenting  but 
very  little  regularity.  In  the  new  portion  of  the  city 
the  streets  are  straight  and  regular. 

William  Penn  was  the  founder  of  Philadelphia,  and 
before  the  building  of  that  city  was  commenced,  a 
regular  plan  had  been  suggested,  which  was  after- 
wards strictly  adhered  to,  and  those  that  have  con- 
tributed since  his  time  towards  making  Philadelphia 
what  it  is  at  present,  appear  to  have  made  no  encroach- 
ments upon  the  regularity  of  the  original  plan.  In 
most  of  the  better  order  of  streets,  the  buildings  are 
more  regular  than  in  New  York,  and  although  the 
houses  are  neither  large  nor  much  ornamented,  on  the 
whole  they  present  a  highly  respectable  appearance. 
Except  in  a  few  public  buildings,  principally  banking 
institutions,  you  see  no  marble  fronts  j  but  the  flights 
of  steps  in  front  of  several  of  the  best  houses,  as  well 
as  the  door  and  window-sills,  are  of  white  or  veined 
marble.  The  houses  are  mostly  brick:  a  very  few 
have  stone  fronts,  and  in  both  these  large  cities  a  few 
of  the  original  wooden  buildings  are  still  visible.  In 
one  respect  there  is  a  resemblance  between  these  rival 
cities — they  are  both  built  upon  ground  somewhat 
sloping,  and  between  two  rivers,  though  their  respec- 
tive rivers  have  little  resemblance. 


Philadelphia  extends  from  the  Delaware  river  on 
the  east — which  separates  it  from  New  Jersey — to 
the  Schuylkill  on  the  west,  the  distance  between  these 
rivers,  across  the  centre  of  the  city,  being  nearly  two 
miles.  It  is  but  for  a  moderate  distance,  however, 
and  that  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  that  the  ground 
adjoining  the  Schuylkill  has  yet  been  built  upon,  the 
great  accumulation  of  building  being  on  the  side  of 
the  Delaware.  Market-street,  which  extends  in  a 
direct  line  from  river  to  river,  is  accounted  the  centre 
of  the  city,  the  streets  to  the  north  and  south  of  it 
being  parallel  thereto,  while  those  running  parallel  to 
the  rivers,  cross  it  at  right  angles.  Though  the  plan 
of  this  city  is  simple,  yet  it  is  interesting.  All  the 
streets  running  in  a  direction  north  and  south  are 
named  according  to  their  respective  positions,  in  re- 
gard to  their  distance  from  the  rivers.  Thus  on  the 
side  of  the  city  adjacent  to  the  Delaware — excepting 
the  range  of  warehouses,  and  the  street  in  their  rear, 
which,  significantly  enough,  is  named  Water-street, 
— they  are  called  FiVsi-street,  (or  front,)  Seconrf-street, 
Third-stvt&t,  &c,,  up  to  TAtV/eenM- street,  that  being 
the  adjoining  one  to  a  broad  avenue,  running  along 
the  centre  or  top  of  the  ridge.  All  these  streets 
necessarily  cross  Market-street  and  the  streets  paral- 
lel to  it,  the  various  sections  lying  north  or  south  of 
Market-street  being  named  accordingly ;  those  towards 
the  north  being  named  North  Third-street,  North 
Fourth-street,  &c.,  while  the  contrary  sections  have 
South  appended  to  them,  and  are  known  as  South 
Fourth- street.  South  Fifth- street,  &c.  Perhaps  to 
have  followed  out  the  simplicity  of  this  plan  the 
streets  crossing  east  and  west  should  have  been 
named  after  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  but  in  that 
case  an  inconvenience  might  have  occurred  when  the 
number  of  streets  exceeded  the  letters  in  the  alpha- 
bet. At  present  the  principal  streets,  running  east 
and  west,  are  named  after  the  various  sorts  of  indige- 
nous trees  common  to  Pennsylvania.  Thus  there  is 
Chestnut-street,  Pine-street,  Mulberry-street,  Locust- 
street,  &c.  But  of  late  years  there  seems  to  have  been 
some  change  of  taste  in  the  naming  of  their  streets, 
or  else  they  have  outrun  their  wooden  names,  since  we 
find  many  of  the  new  streets  evidently  named  agree- 
ably to  some  whim  or  caprice,  and  many  others  after 
individuals,  the  original  owners  of  the  property,  or 
those  whose  names  are  most  popular  amongst  the 
American  population. 

While  the  city  has  been  gradually  extending  in 
various  directions,  several  villages  once  quite  distinct 
from  it  (as  was  formerly  the  case  with  many  villages 
now  swallowed  up  by  London)  are  now  included 
within  what  may  reasonably  be  considered  its  present 
limits  ;  but  the  growth  towards  the  north  has  some- 
what exceeded  that  towards  the  south.  The  blocks 
of  buildings  formed  by  the  streets  crossing  each  other 
at  right  angles  are  called  "  squares."  Hence  a  stranger 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  the  open  areas  of  our 
own  squares  is  occasionally  not  a  little  puzzled  when 
he  finds  it  necessary  to  inquire  the  way,  or  the  dis- 
tance to  such  or  such  a  place  :  for  where  it  is  intended 
to  define  the  route  very  particularly  the  party 
inquired  of  will  direct  him  along  such  a  street,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  "  squares,"  (not  so  many  minutes'  walk, 
or  the  fractional  parts  of  a  mile,)  and  then  turn  to  the 
right  or  the  left,  as  the  case  may  happen  to  be,  when 
a  certain  number  of  squares  more  will  bring  him  to 
the  place  he  inquired  for.  Should  he  ask  for  an 
explanation  respecting  the  names  of  the  squares  he 
would  be  surprised  to  find  that  nothing  had  been 
meant  except  the  blocks  of  buildings  between  the 
several  cross  streets. 

Owing  to  its  inland  situation  Philadelphia  is  not  sp 
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agreeably  refreshed  with  sea  breezes  as  New  York 
during  the  summer  season;  the  distance  from  the  sea 
at  the  entrance  of  Delaware  Bay  being  nearly  90 
miles.  It  is,  however,  generally  considered  the  more 
healthy  city  of  the  two,  which  in  some  measure  may 
be  owing  to  its  streets  being  more  open  and  cleanly, 
since  the  streets  in  New  York  bordering  on  the  East 
River,  at  least  that  portion  of  them  inhabited  by  low 
Irish  and  coloured  people,  are  usually  in  a  disgusting 
and  filthy  condition.  But  most  of  the  large  Ameri- 
can towns  are  more  or  less  unhealthy  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  warm  season,  which  needs  no  other 
proof  than  a  reference  to  the  bills  of  mortality,  and 
to  the  prevailing  custom  of  removing  to  more 
salubrious  situations  during  the  hot  weather  by  all 
who  possess  the  means  and  whose  presence  can  possi- 
bly be  dispensed  with  in  their  callings  or  professions. 

The  river  Delaware  is  fully  a  mile  in  width  in  front 
of  the  city,  whither  ships  of  the  largest  size  can  come 
close  up  to  the  quay  to  load  and  unload;  but  owing 
to  a  bar,  and  the  exposed  situation  of  the  entrance 
into  the  bay,  Philadelphia  has  been  considered  neither 
a  safe  port,  nor  one  easy  of  access.  Moreover,  the 
channel  of  the  river  is  winding,  so  that  it  used  some- 
times to  occupy  several  days  to  complete  the  voyage 
after  entering  within  the  capes  of  the  Delaware.  This 
Species  of  delay,  however,  has  been  partially  remedied 
by  the  introduction  of  steam-boats,  the  application  of 
which  however  is  attended  with  considerable  expense. 
Severe  frosts  occasionally  interrupt  the  navigation  of 
the  Delaware  for  several  weeks  ;  but  severe  indeed 
must  be  the  season  that  materially  affects  the  Bay  of 
New  York.  The  approaches  to  both  cities  are 
strongly  fortified. 

The  Schuylkill  is  a  much  smaller  river  than  the  Dela- 
ware; and  though  its  channel  is  of  considerable  depth 
from  where  it  enters  its  sister  river  (four  miles  below 
the  city),  still  it  is  comparatively  little  used  for  ship- 
ping purposes.  Immediately  above  the  city  its 
banks  attain  a  considerable  elevation,  affording  beauti- 
ful views,  some  of  which  are  highly  picturesque.  By 
means  of  a  lofty  dam  thrown  across  this  river,  a  con- 
siderable head  of  water  is  obtained,  and  powerful 
machinery  employed  in  forcing  the  water  through  the 
spacious  pipes  to  the  top  of  the  lofty  bank  where  it  is 
received  into  a  capacious  reservoir  from  whence  it  is 
conveyed  to  various  parts  of  the  city.  The  Phila- 
delphians  are  very  proud  of  their  water  works ;  nor 
do  they  neglect  to  let  their  neighbours  of  New  York 
hear  of  their  superior  supply  of  this  necessary  of 
life.  It  must  be  admitted  that  New  York  is  but 
indifferently  supplied  with  good  water;  for  neither 
that  yielded  by  the  generality  of  pumps,  nor  that 
kept  in  tanks,  is  of  a  good  quality ;  the  only  really 
pure  water  to  be  met  with  during  the  summer  is  what 
Ti  brought  by  water-carts  from  a  spring  at  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  hawked  about  the  streets  and 
sold  by  the  gallon.  But  the  rivalry  of  these  two 
cities  extends  to  things  edible,  as  well  as  to  matters 
local  and  commercial,  the  prejudices  of  the  parties 
being  often  carried  to  extravagant  lengths — lengths 
occasionally  assuming  the  ridiculous. 

In  consequence  of  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania 
having  been  founded  by  William  Penn  and  his 
followers,  Philadelphia  is  not  unfrequently  denomina- 
ted "  the  city  of  the  Quakers;"  and  although  the  popu- 
lation at  present  comprises  religious  sects  of  various 
denominations,  the  Quakers,  as  to  number,  rank 
in  the  third  or  fourth  order,  but  as  regards  wealth 
and  respectability  they  are  second  to  none. 

For  some  time  Philadelphia  was  considered  as  the 
capital  of  the  United  States,  and  the  National  Con- 
gress -was  held  here  until  the  year   1800  3  when, 


agreeably  to  an  Act  of  Congress  parsed  eight  years 
before,  the  government  and  the  national  legislative 
bodies  removed  to  the  City  of  Washington. 

Within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  the  inter- 
nal improvements  with  which  Philadelphia  is  connec- 
ted or  interested  in,  have  been  carried  to  a  very  great 
extent;  a  few  of  the  leading  ones  may  be  enumerated. 
Several  years  ago  a  rapid  communication  with  Nev/ 
York  was  completed — being  partly  by  steam-boat 
and  partly  by  railway;  the  distance  between  those 
cities,  by  the  old  route,  was  ninety-six  miles.  The 
Delaware  river  has  been  rendered  navigable  nearly 
to  its  source — partly  by  improving  the  channel,  and 
partly  by  opening  canals  to  avoid  the  more  formi- 
dable obstructions  of  the  river.  A  canal  has  also 
been  opened  along  the  entire  length  of  the  valley  of 
the  Schuylkill,  and  another  from  the  Delaware  to  the 
mountain  region  in  the  interior  of  the  state;  so  that 
through  these  channels  the  city  is  not  only  supplied 
with  an  abundance  of  coal,  but  also  with  the  produce 
of  the  country.  Both  a  canal  and  a  railroad  have 
been  made  between  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake 
Bays,  affording  convenient  and  expeditious  commu- 
nications between  this  city  and  Baltimore, — and 
thence  by  railroad  to  Washington  City.  But  the 
greatest  of  these  public  works  is  the  communication 
partly  by  railroad,  and  partly  by  canal,  between  this 
city  and  Pittsburgh  on  the  Ohio, — from  whence  there 
is  a  steam-boat  communication  with  the  entire  valley 
of  the  Mississippi.  This  route  passes  over  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains;  the  whole  distance  to  Pittsburg 
being  considerably  over  300  miles. 

With  all  these  advantages,  (and  several  others  not 
enumerated)  still  Philadelphia  cannot  successfully 
compete  with  its  formidable  rival,  although  they  un- 
doubtedly very  much  tend  to  add  to  both  its  trade 
and  resources. 

The  commercial  importance  of  New  York  is  by  no 
means  derived  exclusively  from  its  advantageous  posi- 
tion as  a  sea-port ;  since,  besides  its  natural  advan- 
tages, it  at  present  enjoys  the  privilege  of  vast  in- 
ternal improvements. 

Besides  that  fine  navigable  stream,  the  Hudson, 
which  stretches  northward  into  the  very  heart  of  this 
fine  and  large  state, — there  are  canals  communicating 
with  the  lakes  Erie,  Ontario,  and  Champlain,  and 
thence  with  the  river  St.  Lawrence  and  both  the 
Canadas.  Some  of  the  canals  are  connected  with 
water  communications  passing  through  the  states  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  and  thenceforward  to  "the 
Far  West."  By  these  meaas  the  productions  of 
extensive  regions,  far  into  the  interior,  are  brought 
to  New  York,  to  be  exported  or  consumed  as  the 
case  may  be;  and  in  return  large  quantities  of 
merchandize  are  supplied  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
inland  towns  and  cities,  as  well  as  to  many  a  far-dis- 
tant settlement.  But  there  are  various  other  works  of 
general  improvement,  two  of  which,  and  not  the  least 
important,  are  the  Delaware  and  Hudson,  and  the 
Morristown  canals.  The  first  of  Ifhese  connects  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  rivers,  the  latter  the  Delaware 
(near  the  mouth  of  the  Lehigh)  and  the  Passaic  river, 
and  consequently  with  the  Bay  of  New  York.  By 
these  channels  large  quantities  of  coal  find  their  way 
to  this  city  ;  much  of  which  is  re- shipped  and  sent  to 
rarious  parts  of  the  Union. 

The  steam-boats  plying  to  and  from  New  York  are, 

probably,  quite  as  numerous  as  those  frequenting  the 

waters  of  Old  Father  Thames.  Besides  the  ferry-boats 

across  the  two  rivers  (all  steamers,  and  no  bridges)  at 

[  the  various  ferries,  there  are  vessels  plying  between  this 

I  city  and  every  sea-board  town  in  the  Eastern  States  ; 

I  as  well  as  to  every  sea-port  towards  the  south  from 
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hence  to  New  Orleans  on  the  Mississippi.  Several  of 
the  boats  frequenting  the  metropolitan  rivers  are 
splendid  vessels,  and  elegantly  fitted  up;  but  the  most 
admired  of  them  are  scarcely  such  beautiful  crafts  as 
the  North-river  steamers.  For  besides  the  large  size, 
and  beautiful  proportions  of  these  vessels,  no  expense 
is  spared  in  embellishing  their  cabins  and  dining 
rooms  ;  and  in  addition  to  those  below  deck,  some  of 
them  are  provided  with  handsome  decA-cabins,  and 
over  these  again  are  galleries  covered  with  tasteful 
awnings  where  the  passengers  may  lounge  or  take  ex- 
ercise, and  enjoy  at  the  same  time  the  summer  breeze 
that  is  scarcely  perceptible  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
vessels. 

The  most  imposing  view  of  New  Yoi-k  is  from  the 
south.  In  sailing  up  the  bay  you  have  the  islands — 
some  of  them  fortified  and  garrisoned — in  the  fore- 
ground of  the  picture,  the  North  and  East  rivers 
stretching  off  to  the  right  and  left ;  while  the  city  is 
seen  somewhat  indistinctly  through  "  the  forest  of 
masts,"  and  the  various-coloured  flags  of  all  the  com- 
mercial nations  under  the  sun  ;  the  chief  defect  being 
that  you  behold  the  narrow  end  of  the  city,  conse- 
quently leaving  too  much  of  the  picture  to  be  com- 
pleted by  an  effort  of  the  imagination.  From  the 
lofty  heights  of  Long  Island,  near  Brooklyn  (which 
by-the-by  is  a  respectable-sized  city  already),  there  is 
an  extensive  view  of  New  Yoi'k  across  East  River  ;  but 
from  thence  you  look  too  much  directly  at  the  broad 
side  of  it,  although  some  of  the  islands  on  the  left  are 
embraced  in  this  view. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia  is  seen  to  the  greatest 
advantage  by  the  traveller  who  approaches  it  from 
Trenton  or  Bordentown,  by  the  route  of  the  Delaware. 
For  several  miles  before  reaching  the  city,  the  banks 
of  the  river,  particularly  the  right  hand  one,  become 
both  interesting  and  beautiful;  while  directly  in  front 
the  buildings  of  the  city  are  seen  rising  like  an  amphi- 
theatre in  the  distance,  with  a  moderate  amount  of 
shipping  in  the  fore-ground,  but  sufficient  to  give  it  a 
commercial  character.  For  awhile  you  discover  no 
outlet  for  the  noble  stream  down  which  you  float, — 
but  as  you  approach  nearer  the  city  you  find  that  the 
river,  instead  of  continuing  the  same  course,  (which 
would  take  it  directly  through  the  heart  of  the  city,) 
turns  with  a  graceful  sweep  to  the  left,  embracing  a 
low  grassy  island,  as  it  inclines  to  the  flat  shores  of 
New  Jersey.  In  this  view  of  Philadelphia  the 
ground  ascends  from  the  river  just  sufficiently  to  show 
the  successive  ranges  of  buildings  rising  one  above 
the  other ;  but  there  is  but  little  diversity  in  the  gene- 
ral appearance,  there  being  but  few  edifices  of  an  im- 
posing character,  and  but  tivo  steeples  or  towers  worth 
notice  are  seen  "  pointing  to  the  skies."  In  this 
respect  the  approach  to  New  York  has  the  advantage, 
for  there  five  or  six  buildings  of  this  character  are 
embraced  in  a  distant  view  of  that  city. 

In  the  year  1810  those  rival  cities  were  nearly  upon 
an  equality  as  regards  population  ;  for  at  that  date 
the  census  gave  New  York  a  population  of  96,000, 
and  Philadelphia  92,000  inhabitants ;  and  taking  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  in  giving  the  population  of 
the  formei:  city  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  in  the 
county  of  New  York,  that  is,  upon  the  island  of  Man- 
hattan, are  embraced, — probably  the  number  of  souls 
actually  in  the  city  did  not  outnumber  those  of  Phil- 
adelphia. In  1820,  according  to  the  census,  the  popu- 
lation of  Philadelphia  had  only  increased  to  102,000, 
Avhilethatof  its  rival  had  nearly  reached  124,000,  But 
during  the  intervening  period  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  there  had  been  a  war  of  two  or  three  years' 
duration  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
by  which,   there  can  be  no  doubt,  the  increase  of 


population  was  very  much  retarded.  In  1830  the 
population  of  New  York  was  given  at  something  over 
200,000j  while  that  of  Philadelphia  (exclusive  of  two 
or  three  contiguous  villages)  was  111,000.  In  1836  a 
committee  of  the  council  of  New  York  estimated 
(but  mark — it  was  but  an  estintaie)  the  population  at 
near  300,000;  of  the  population  of  Philadelphia  we 
have  no  returns  of  so  recent  a  date,  but  the  city  has 
become  considerably  extended,  and  the  number  of 
inhabitants  no  doubt  considerably  increased,  since  the 
last  census  was  taken. 


THE  EMANCIPATION  OF  LUNATICS. 

Five  and  forty  years  ago,  lunatics  were  enchained 
throughout  Europe.  Eighty  lunatics  at  the  BicStre, 
an  asylum  for  insane  persons  at  Paris,  were  unchained 
by  Pinel,  in  1794,  and  the  general  treatment  was 
henceforth  improved  ;  thongs  and  scourges  were  no 
longer  delivered  out  to  the  keepers ;  and  the  result 
was,  that  many  before  deemed  incurable  recovered, 
and  that  all  the  rest  became  quieter  and  more  easily 
governed.  France  was  the  first  nation  to  offer  the 
spectacle  of  nearly  three  thousand  lunatics  kept  in 
confinement  (in  and  near  Paris)  without  chains,  with- 
out blows,  and  without  unkind  treatment.  Honour 
to  Pinel!  who,  first  of  all  in  Europe,  raised  his  voice 
against  these  atrocities,  and  pointed  out  the  excitements 
they  produced,  and  contrasted  them  with  the  calm 
that  ensued  on  kind  and  compassionate  treatment.  In 
England,  and  indeed  throughout  Europe,  the  same 
benign  spirit  has  manifested  itself,  and  America  has 
practically  enforced  the  same  great  lessons  of  philan- 
thropy. In  Dr.  Woodward's  elaborate  Report  of  the 
State  Lunatic  Hospital  at  Worcester,  United  States, 
it  is  said  that  of  230  patients,  only  one  was,  at  the 
time  of  the  inquiry,  in  personal  restraint,  and  that 
under  a  system  of  leniency,"  the  furious  and  violent 
had  become  docile  and  quiet ;  the  filthy  and  degraded, 
cleanly  and  respectful." 

The  claims  of  the  insane  on  their  happier  fellow-crea- 
tures are  many  and  sacred.  The  effects  of  the  varied 
forms  of  misery,  of  privation  and  neglect,  of  abandon- 
ment, physical  and  moral,  are  concentrated  in  the  mad- 
house. Poverty  there  has  done  its  worst :  and  man  is 
reduced  to  a  state  from  which,  too  often,  there  is  no  re- 
lief but  death.  It  may  be  thought  that  madness,  like 
death,  knocks  alike  at  the  palace-gate,  and  at  the  la- 
bourer's hovel  ;  but  even  more  heavily  and  more  darkly 
does  the  misery  which  it  flings  over  devoted  households 
fall  on  the  poor.  Sudden  accidents  come  upon  the 
working-man,  too,  in  which  a  fall,  a  blow,  a  wound, 
immediately  injures  the  brain,  and  incapacitates  the 
honest  labourer,  yet  in  the  prime  of  life,  from  all 
future  profitable  work  :  and  who  can  see  and  talk  to 
this  victim  of  calamity,  in  the  quiet  moments  and  in- 
tervals of  bis  malady,  when  his  anxious  thoughts 
turn  with  honest  faith  to  his  home,  to  his  wife,  to  his 
children,  without  commiserating  that  ruined  humble 
household  :  not  forgotten,  but  no  longer  supported 
and  defended  by  the  unfortunate  husband  and  father, 
who  must  linger  out  his  life  in  an  asylum! 

Insanity  appeals  to  the  heart  on  every  side,  and 
happily,  every  act  of  benevolence  produces  its  palpa- 
ble good  ;  under  kind  management  hope  revives,  even 
in  the  cell,  and  on  the  bed  of  straw,  and  smiles  relight 
the  faces  of  those  before  forlorn  and  dead  to  every 
joy :  by  soothing  care  the  frantic  outrage  of  the 
maniac  is  abated,  and  the  unspeakable  wretchedness 
of.  the  melancholic  diminished.  Every  word,  every 
look  of  kindness,  finds  its  way  to  some  pained  heart, 
aud  does  its  blessed  office.     The  great  end,  too,  of  all 
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these  exertions, — tlie  restoration  of  mental  power,  is 
infinitely  noble.  The  physician  feels  that  to  restore 
health  of  body  is  an  elevated  art,  the  value  of  which 
those  best  can  appreciate  who  have  ever  wanted  tlie 
blessing.  The  art  of  the  mental  physician  is  to  restore 
alacrity  of  attention,  readiness  of  memory,  warmth  of 
imagination,  accuracy  of  judgment,  and  the  power  to 
will  and  to  do  ;  the  loss  of  all  which  is  the  most 
grievous  part  of  sickness. 

Tliese  principles  are  yet  of  recent  acknowledgment, 
but  of  stability  and  truth  ;  the  blessed  product  of 
that  enlightened  and  universal  charity  which,  although 
it  has  not  yet  flourished  equally  in  every  age  and  cUme, 
has  its  imperishable  root  in  Christian  institutions. 
[Abridged  from  the  Brilish  and  Foreign  Medical  Revieu\] 


COUllTESY. 

AV    ATHEXIAN   STOUY. 


In  Athens,  oiv  its  sun  of  fame  had  set, 

Midst  pomp  and  show  the  gazing  crowds  were  met, 

(Intent  for  over  upon  something  new,) 

The  mimic  wonders  of  the  stage  to  view. 

Lo,  wliore  the  wide  extended  Circus  spreads, 
In  galleried  ranks,  its  sea  of  living  lieads, — 
Kanged  in  close  order,  rising  row  on  row  ; 
— ^The  void  arena  claims  the  space  helow. 
'.  The  seats  were  filled.     But  ere  the  shows  began, 
A  stranger  entered :  'twas  an  aged  man. 
And  while  he  sought  a  place  with  aspect  mild. 
The  polished  young  Athenians  sat  and  smiled; 
Eyed  his  confusion  with  a  sidelong  glance, 
But  kept  their  seats,  nor  rose  on  his  advance. 

Oh  !  for  a  burning  blush  of  deeper  hue. 
To  mark  the  shame  of  that  self-glorious  crew. 
How  poor  the  produce  of  fair  Learning's  tree, 
That  bears  no  fruits  of  sweet  Humility  ! 
The  growth  of  arts  and  sciences  how  vain, 
In  hearts  that  feci  not  for  another's  pain  ! 

Not  so  the  Spartan  youth,  whose  simpler  school 
Instilled  the  plain  but  salutary  rule 
Of  kindness!  and  whose  honest  soids  prefeired 
Truth  to  Display — Performance  to  a  Word. 

They  in  the  Cirque  had  their  appointed  place, 
Apart  from  Attica's  distinguished  race. 
And  rose  with  one  accord,  intent  to  prove 
To  honoured  age  their  duty  and  their  love. 
Nor  did  a  Spartan  youth  his  seat  resume. 
Till  that  old  man  found  due  and  fitting  room. 

Then  came  the  sentence  of  Reproof  and  Praise, 
Stamped  with  the  sternness  of  the  ancient  days. 
For  standing  forth  amidst  the  assembled  crowd. 
The  venerable  stranger  cried  aloud ; 

"  Til'  Athenians  learn  their  duty  Avell :  but  lo! 
The  Spartans  practise  what  th'  Athenians  know  !" 
The  words  were  good ;  and,  in  a  virtuous  cause, 
Tliey  justly  earned  a  nation's  glad  applause. 
But  we  liave  surer  words  of  precept  given. 
In  God's  own  Book — the  words  thai  came  from  heaven: 
"Be  kind*."    '•  Be  courteousf."     "Be  all  honour  shown  J." 
"  Seek  others'  welfare  rather  than  thine  own§." 

M. 
♦  Eph  iv.  32        t  1  Pet.  iii.  8.      }  Rom.  xii.  10  &  xiii.  7. 
§  1  Cor.  X.  24. 


MATERIALS  FOR  THE  TOILETTE. 
No.  IX. 

On  Perfumes. 

In  our  last  paper  we  spoke  of  cosmetics,  as  being,  in 
the  opinion  of  many  persons,  necessary  appendages  to 
the  toilette.  We  now  proceed  to  treat  of  some  of  the 
perfumes  which  have  become  so  universal  and  indis- 
pensable amongst  us.  Traces  of  their  early  use,  both 
in  religious  worship  and  in  ordinary  life,  may  be  dis- 
covered in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  the  classing 
together  of  "  gold  frankincense,  and  myrrh,"  as  the 


precious  gifts  of  the  Eastern  sages  on  the  birth  of  our 
Lord,  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  high  estimation  in 
which  they  were  held  at  that  time. 

Among  the  Greeks  the  use  of  perfumes  was,  in  some 
measure,  restricted  by  their  laws,  and  they  deemed  it 
effeminate  and  luxurious  to  employ  them.  In  the 
primitive  ages  there  were  no  sacrifices  oifored  to  their 
gods,  in  which  odoriferous  trees  and  herbs  did  not 
largely  enter.  In  later  ages,  the  offering  commonly 
consisted  of  frankincense,  or  some  perfumes,  but  it 
was  a  long  time  before  frankincense  was  used  ;  in  the 
Trojan  war  it  was  unknown,  and  instead  of  it  the 
Greeks  offered  cedar  and  citron.  The  Spartans  were 
not  allowed  to  use  baths  and  perfumed  ointments, 
except  on  particular  days  of  the  year,  for  the  river 
Eurotas  was  expected  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
former,  and  exercise  that  of  the  latter.  The  Greeks 
were  in  the  habit  of  perfuming  their  wine  with  myrrh, 
origanum,  aromatics,  fruits,  and  flowers. 

The  use  of  perfumes  was  carried  to  greater  excess 
among  the  Romans  ;  the  stores  of  Arabia  were  ex- 
hausted through  the  extravagance  of  some  of  the 
emperors,  and  even  among  the  soldiery  the  most 
ridiculous  care  was  bestowed  on  the  perfuming  of 
their  persons,  their  standards,  ensigns,  &c.  Perfumes 
were  also  largely  employed  in  their  funeral  rites.  The 
pile  on  which  the  body  of  the  deceased  was  laid,  re- 
sembled an  altar,  except  that  it  was  much  higher. 
There  were  four  compartments  rising  above  each 
other.  The  lowest  contained  straw;  the  second  from 
the  ground,  flowers ;  the  third,  aromatic  herbs  and 
other  odoriferous  things,:  the  fourth,  or  highest,  the 
most  precious  clothes  of  the  deceased.  Liquors, 
ointments,  and  herbs  of  the  choicest  description, 
were  likewise  thrown  on  the  corpse. 

Great  importance  and  many  virtues  are  ascribed  to 
perfumes  by  our  old  herbalists,  such  as  clearing  the. 
iDrain,  enlivening  the  spirits,  &c.,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  many  cases  and  constitutions,  the 
fragrance  of  peculiar  plants  -may  have  a  cheering  and 
refreshing  effect.  In  close  and  confined  situations, 
however,  they  may  be  expected  to  produce  a  contrary 
result,  for  abundant  ventilation  and  perfect  cleanliness 
are  necessary  to  the  wholesome  and  safe  enjoyment 
of  perfumes. 

The  cheapness  of  our  perfumery  at  the  present  day, 
allows  the  gratification   derived  from  the  use  of  fra- 
grant oils  and  essences,   to  be  much  more  generally 
attained   than  it  could  have  been    in  former  times. 
Herbs,  drugs,  and  flowers,  are  made  to  yield  their 
arom.atic  odours  for  our  use.     Among  the  former  we 
may  mention  marjoram,  sage,   thyme,  lavender,  &c., 
while  of  drugs,  frankincense,  mace,  cloves,  benzoin, 
stox'ax,  and  many  others,  are  held    in  great  esteem. 
Orange-flowers,   jonquils,    jessamine,    roses,    violets, 
and  other  fragrant  flowers^  are  also  largely  employed, 
and  thus,  by  a  judicious  use  of  some  of  these  various 
essences,  we  may  impart  to  our  dwellings  or  our  dress, 
the  delightful  odours  of  our  favourite  flowers,  at  any 
period  of  the  year.     Otto  of  roses,  which  is  the  most 
costly  of  all  .the  perfumes,  and  the  most  powerful,  is 
made  in  India,  and  very  highly  esteemed.     It  is  said 
that  the  genuine  otto  is  not  prepared  by  distillation, 
but  by  putting  a  quantity  of  carefully  picked  rose- 
leaves  into  a  clean  jar,  or  cask,  with  just  enough  water 
to  cover  them,  and  then  setting  the  vessel  in  the  sun 
for  a  few  days.     A  scum  forms  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  which  is  removed  by  a  piece  of  cotton,  and  is 
the  valuable  otto  itself.     Rose-water   is  distilled  from 
fresh  rose  leaves  gathered  in  dry  weather,  and  when 
the  flowers  are  in  full  perfection.    The  petals  are  care- 
fully separated  from  the  stalks  and  calyxes,  and  if  a 
very  fragrant  water  is  required,  the  first  product  from 
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them  should  be  returned  to  the  still  and  half  its  bulk 
drawn  over.  Rose  leaves  may  be  preserved  for  dis- 
tillation by  being  salted ;  they  will  be  found  to  retain 
their  odour,  and  the  water  distilled  from  them  will 
nearly  equal  that  obtained  from  the  fresh  petals.  If 
the  bottles,  in  which  rose-water  is  kept,  are  not  per- 
fectly clean,  it  will  turn  sour,  and  indeed,  with  all 
precautions,  it  is  very  apt  to  do  so.  Some  persons, 
on  this  account,  have  added  a  small  quantity  of  spirit 
of  wine  for  its  preservation,  but  it  is  not  desirable  to 
do  so,  since  the  stimulating  property  thus  imparted, 
will  render  the  rose  water  unfit  for  the  use  to  which 
it  is  very  frequently  applied,  namely,  that  of  bathing 
the  eyes. 

The  essential  oil  of  lavender  constitutes  a  most 
agreeable  perfume.  The  best  is  obtained  by  distilla- 
tion of  the  flowers  of  the  plant :  where  the  leaves  and 
stalks  are  added,  the  quality  is  inferior.  Lavender 
water,  as  it  is  generally  prepared,  is  not  a  distilled 
spirit,  but  an  alcoholic  solution  of  oil  of  lavender,  to 
which  other  scents  are  occasionally  added. 

The  essential  oil  of  orange-flowers  is  a  very  fine, 
delicate,  and  expensive  perfume,  often  adulterated 
with  inferior  matters. 

The  essential  oils  of  bergamot,  orange,  and  lemon, 
are  obtained  by  expression  from  the  peel.  The  ber- 
gamot is  a  fruit  resembling  both  the  orange  and 
lemon,  but  it  is  of  a  larger  size  than  either,  and  pro- 
duces an  abundance  of  oil. 

The  oils  of  jasmin  and  tuberose  are  of  so  delicate  a 
nature,  as  to  be  impaired  by  the  most  careful  distilla- 
tion. The  perfumes  of  these  flowers  are,  therefore, 
obtained  from  them  by  steeping  the  blossoms  in  per- 
fectly inodorous  fixed  oil,  which  becomes  imbued  with 
their  fragrance,  and  from  which  the  odour  may  be 
transferred  to  alcohol,  so  as  to  form  a  spix-ituous 
essence.  The  essence  of  jasmin  forms  a  much  more 
pleasing  perfume  when  mixed  with  other  substances, 
than  when  used  alone.  Several  of  the  perfumes  here 
mentioned,  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  much- 
admired  Eau  de  Cologne.  The  following  recipe  may 
be  acceptable  to  such  persons  as  feel  disposed  to  pre- 
pare an  imitation  of  it  for  their  own  use.  Take  an  ounce 
of  each  of  the  following  essences  ;  bergamot,  lemon- 
peel,  lavender,  and  orange  flower,  half  an  ounce  of 
essence  of  cinnamon,  fifteen  ounces  of  spirit  of  rose- 
mary, the  same  quantity  of  spirituous  water  of  melisse, 
with  seven  pints  and  a  half  of  alcohol.  Mix  the  whole 
together,  and  let  the  mixture  stand  for  a  fortnight. 
Then  pour  it  into  a  glass  retort,  the  body  of  which 
^  is  immersed  in  boiling  water,  contained  in  a  ressel 
placed  over  a  lamp,  while  the  beak  is  introduced  into 
a  glass  reservoir.  By  keeping  the  water  to  the  boiling 
point,  the, mixture  in  the  retort  will  distil  over  into 
the  receiver,  which  should  be  kept  cold  by  being 
covered  over  with  wet  cloths.  In  this  manner  will  be 
obtained  a  good  substitute  for  Eau  de  Cologne,  which 
in  its  pure  and  genuine  state,  is  manufactured  at  one 
place  only  in  the  world,  and  that  is  Cologne,  as  the 
name  of  the  water  implies.  The  process  by  which 
the  genuine  article  is  made,  still  remains  secret, 
although  the  principal  ingredients  employed  have  been 
discovered  by  analysis.  There  are  three  animal  sub- 
stances which  greatly  improve  and  strengthen  other 
perfumes,  though  they  are  in  themselves  of  such  a 
penetrating  and  overpowering  odour,  as  to  be  scarcely 
endurable ;  these  are  musk,  civet,  and  ambergris. 
Musk  is  a  concrete  substance  obtained  from  the  musk- 
deer  of  the  East,  and  also  from  the  musk-rat,  a  native 
of  America.  It  is  imported  in  the  natural  bags  in 
which  it  is  found  in  the  animal,  about  the  size  of  a 
pigeon's  egg.  Genuine  musk,  from  China,  is  of  the 
colour  of  an  old  brown  nutmeg,  rolled  up  in  little 


round  friable  pills.  The  musk  bags,  however,  are 
sometimes  cut  open  before  they  leave  China,  part  of 
the  content?  abstracted,  and  the  deficiency  made  up 
with  dried  blood,  rolled  up  into  pills  to  imitate  the 
true  musk.  Other  musk  dealers  leave  the  bags  in  a 
damp  place  to  increase  their  weight,  and  this  injures 
the  quality  of  the  musk.  It  is  sometimes  greatly 
adulterated  with  spikenard,  chocolate,  aloes,  nutmeg, 
storax,  &c. 

Ambergris  comes  from  Holland,  Africa,  Brazil,  and 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  where  it  is  found  floating 
on  the  sea.  It  is  an  animal  substance,  supposed  to 
be  formed  thi'ough  disease,  in  the  intestines  of  the 
spermaceti  whale.  That  which  is  gray,  very  light, 
and  easy  to  break,  is  the  best.  It  is  sold  at  an  ex- 
tremely high  price,  and  is  therefore  the  more  fre- 
quently adulterated,  but  persons  having  once  become 
acquainted  with  its  peculiar  odour,  will  not  easily  be 
imposed  upon,  and  by  melting  a  small  portion  of  the 
substance,  they  will  find  the  odour  emitted  to  be  a 
sufficient  test  of  its  genuineness.  An  alcoholic  solution 
of  this  substance,  called  essence  of  ambergris,  is  sold 
by  perfumers,  and  when  used  in  small  quantities  with 
other  perfumes,  it  yields  a  delightful  perfume. 

Civet  is  a  fragrant  substance  procured  from  the 
civet  cat.  It  is  of  a  yellow  colour  and  unctuous  con- 
sistence, but  becomes  brown  by  keeping.  The  odour, 
like  that  of  ambergris,  is  not  fit  to  be  used  alone  : 
with  other  perfumes  it  is  exquisite. 

A  small  quantity  of  camphor  greatly  improves  the 
fragrance  of  many  perfumes,  but  either  this,  or  the 
three  last  mentioned  articles,  will  destroy  the  delicacy 
of  the  scent,  if  used  in  too  great  abundance.  The 
usual  method  of  perfuming  linen  is  to  lay  sweet  bags 
in  the  drawers  which  contain  it,  and  these  may  be 
filled  with  dried  and  pounded  blossoms  of  any  fragrant 
flowers,  with  the  leaves  of  mint,  balm,  southernwood, 
ground  iyy,  laurel,  hyssop,  rosemary,  marjoram,  also 
dried  and  pounded  spices  reduced  to  a  powder,  orris 
root  and  fragrant  balsams  may  be  likewise  added, 
and  if  agreeable  to  the  taste  of  those  who  are  to  use 
the  perfume,  musk,  civet,  or  ambergris,  will  give 
power  and  additional  sweetness  to  the  whole.  It  is 
recommended  that  sleeping  apartments  and  bed  linen 
be  never  perfumed,  for  owing  to  the  comparative  want 
of  ventilation  in  those  rooms,  the  practice  is  likely  to 
prove  injurious. 

We  have  thus  described  a  few  of  the  favourite  per  - 
fumes,  but  we  are  not  by  any  means  disposed  to 
recommend  a  constant  use  of  them )  on  the  contrary, 
we  may  venture  to  say  that  persons  who  waft  around 
them  at  every  step,  a  degree  of  fragrance  which 
Makes  some  sick,  and  others  n  la  mort*, 

have  forgotten  the  legitimate  use  of  perfumes,  and 
while  they  may  be  gratifying  their  own  sense  of  smell, 
they  show  little  consideration  for  those  whose  more 
delicate  nerves  can  ill  support  such  a  tide  of  sweetness. 
Leaving  it  then  to  the  taste  and  judgment  of  our 
readers  to  make  a  moderate  and  proper  use  of  per- 
fumes, as  well  as  of  the  other  materials  for  the  toilette, 
and  recommending  them  to  abridge,  as  far  as  is  con- 
sistent with  neatness  and  propriety,  the  time  devoted 
to  the  decoration  of  the  person,  in  order  that  they 
may  gain  time  for  the  adorning  of  the  nobler  mind 
we  conclude  the  present  series  of  papers. 
*  CowPEn. 


Duels  are  but  illustrious  murders.  It  is  an  imperious 
crime,  which  triumphs  both  over  public  revenge  and 
private  virtue,  and  tramples  boldly  upon  the  laws  of  the 
nation,  and  the  life  of  our  enemy.  Courage  thinks  law 
here  to  be  but  pedantry,  and  honour  persuades  men  that 
obedience  here  is  cowardice. — Mackenzie. 


Id    ] 
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GALLANT  EXPLOIT  IN  1745. 
About  twenty  years  ago,  a  venerable  and  hale-looking 
peasant  who  could  remember  the  irruption  of  the 
Jacobite  clans  in  1/45,  was  fond  of  basking  in  the 
sun  and,  with  the  garrulity  natural  to  old  age,  rela- 
ting anecdotes  of  old  times  to  such  listeners  as  he 
could  find  in  the  gardens  of  his  native  parish,  Cra- 
mond,  situated  on  the  fi.rth  of  Forth  about  five  miles 
nortli-west  from  Edinburgh.  He  said  he  was  a 
"callant"  that  is,  stripling,  when  the  Highlanders 
crossed  the  country  on  their  way  to  the  Scotch 
metropolis,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  castle, 
surrendered  at  their  approach.  His  father  occupied 
at  that  time  one  of  those  small  holdings,  then  so 
common,  but  which  are  now  merged  in  the  extensive 
parks  and  farms  which  now  distinguish  the  Lothians. 
The  invaders,  he  said,  were  an  ill-clad  and  half-starved- 
looking,  but  by  no  means  ferocious  soldiery ;  and,  as  a 
specimen  of  their  manners,  he  related  that  a  party  of 
them  happening  to  pass  his  father's  door  as  his  mother 
was  busy  at  the  churn,  they  entered,  making  signs 
for  food  and  chattering  Gaelic,  and  unceremoniously 
helping  themselves  to  spoons,  emptied  the  contents 
of  the  churn  into  their  own  stomachs.  A  pair  of 
new  Sunday  shoes  was  also  taken  from  a  shelf,  but 
on  the  principle  that  exchange  was  no  robbery,  a 
a  pair  of  well-worn  brogues,  shoes  rudely  made  of  un- 
tanned  hide,  was  left  instead. 

But  what  the  old  man  was  fondest  of  telling  was 
an  exploit  which  gave  no  small  proof  of  the  courage 
and  military  skill  of  the  young  farmers  of  the  parish. 
The  "Pretender"  before  leaving  Edinburgh  on  his 
romantic  expedition  into  Derbyshire,  wanted  to  in- 
crease his  cavalry,  and  with  this  view  sent  parties, 
consisting  chiefly  of  officers,  to  levy  horses  in  the 
country  round  his  head-quarters.  One  such  party 
had  arrived  at  Cramond,  and  had  collected  the  best 
horses  in  the  parish  at  a  large  square  house  in  the 
centre  of  the  village,  into  which  they  then  went  them- 
selves to  repair  the  fatigues  of  their  search  with  a 
substantial  dinner  and  probably  somewhat  over- 
copious  potations.  Meanwhile  the  young  farmers 
were  resolved  that  their  best  horses  should  not  be 
taken  away  without  an  attempt  at  rescue. 

The  neighbourhood  was  by  no  means  so  favourable 
then  as  it  is  now,  for  the  execution  of  such  a  project. 
It  was  then  generally  marked  by  the  bareness  which 
Dr.  Johnson  has  done  so  much  good  to  Scotland  by 
satirizing.  What  is  now  the  richly  wooded-domain 
of  Dalmeny  Park,  was  then  divided  into  about  forty 
farms  each  distinguished  by  a  few  old  trees.  Barn- 
bougie  Castle,  an  ancient  seat  of  the  Mowbrays,  once  a 
powerful  family  in  those  parts,  stood  out  in  grim  and 
lonely  grandeur,  approached  by  long  avenues  of  oak 
now  exhibiting  symptoms  of  decay,  and  surrounded 
on  three  of  its  sides  by  a  vast  beach  of  dazzling  bright- 
ness, from  the  quantity  of  minute  bivalve  shells  cast 
upon  it  by  the  tide.  Muirhouse,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Almond,  a  beautiful  stream  which  nearly  bisects 
the  parish,  was  then,  as  its  name  imports,  a  house  on 
a  moor,  though  now  embosomed  amid  large  and  thri- 
ving trees  and  the  richest  cultivation.  On  the  whole, 
instead  of  the  leafy  luxuriance  which  has  been  poured 
over  the  landscape  by  the  hand  of  modern  improve- 
ment, there  was  then  so  little  cover  to  conceal  the 
approach  of  an  assailing  party,  that  the  Highlanders 
enjoyed  their  good  cheer  without  the  least  apprehen- 
sion of  being  interrupted.  Bare,  however,  as  the 
neighbourhood  was,  one  spot  presented  an  advantage 
of  which  the  rescuing  party  speedily  availed  them- 
selves. The  precipitous  banks  of  the  Almond  were 
then  as  now  fringed  and  tufted  with  trees  and  bushes, 
among  which  the  gallant  farmers  contrived  to  muster 


with  what  arms  they  could  find,  and  sallying  out 
from  this  rendezvous,  they  at  once  surrounded  the 
house  where  the  partisans  of  a  dynasty  for  which 
they  had  no  affection,  were  securely  regaling  them- 
selves. So  complete  was  their  success  that  they  dis- 
armed and  made  prisoners  of  the  whole  party,  sent 
them  off  in  boats  to  his  Majesty's  sloop  of  war,  the 
Fox,  then  lying  in  the  Firth,  and  left  not  a  man  to 
return  to  Edinburgh  and  relate  the  mishap  that  had 
befallen  the  expedition.  The  horses  were  of  course 
recovered. 


EARLY    GRAY   HAIRS. 
O'er  my  head,  e'er  yet  a  boy, 

Care  has  thrown  an  early  snow ; 
Care,  begone  !  a  steady  joy 

Soothes  the  heart  that  beats  below. 
Thus,  though  Alpine  tops  retain 

Endless  winter's  hoary  wreath  ; 
Vines,  and  fields  of  golden  grain. 

Cheer  the  happy  sons  beneath. Penrose. 

What  can  limit  the  excursive  flight  of  human  curiosity? 
It  dives  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  explores  the  mine, 
and  speculates  on  the  formation  of  the  world  itself.  The 
sea  forms  no  obstacle  to  its  career.  It  visits  the  equator 
and  the  poles,  and  circumnavigates  the  globe.  Nor  does 
it  take  a  cursory  flight  only,  which  seems  merely  to 
measure  space, — it  pauses  to  meditate  and  to  inquire.  There 
is  not  an  animal  that  traverses  the  desert,  there  is  not  an 
insect  that  crawls  on  the  ground,  there  is  not  a  flower  that 
blooms  in  the  air,  there  is  not  a  stone  cast  carelessly  along 
our  path,  but  it  stops,  and  interrogates,  and  forces  to 
declare  its  nature.  You  behold  it  scaling  the  heavens, 
measuring  the  magnitudes  and  distances  of  the  celestial 
bodies,  and  even  determining  their  weight.  In  short,  every 
sound,  every  motion,  every  attitude  attracts  its  attention. 
And  shall  man,  while  he  thus  casts  an  inquisitive  eye  on 
every  thing  around  him,  be  incurious  only  about  himself? 
Shall  the  lord  of  the  lower  world  busy  himself  in  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  the  properties,  habits,  and  functions  of  the 
beasts  which  perish,  while  he  is  careless  about  the  qualities 
of  that  superior  mind  which  has  elevated  him  to  the  rank 
of  their  master,  and  which  betokens  a  dignity  and  a  de- 
stination far  beyond  the  limits  of  their  nature?  Shall  he 
immerse  himself  in  the  contemplation  of  corporeal  beings, 
and  never  once  inquire  into  the  operations  of  that  finer 
spirit  which  actuates  himself,  and  makes  him  to  be  what 
he  is? — Young. 


WILD  BEAST  TAMERS. 

The  Van  Amburghs  of  the  present  day  are  but  dis- 
ciples of  an  old-established  school : — the  posterity  of 
the  "  Belluari  "  of  the  ancients.  According  to  Pliny's 
report,  there  were  men  of  this  craft  who  tamed  wild 
beasts  so  effectually  as  to  lead  them  about  with  gar- 
lands of  fig-leaves  ;  and  long  before  his  time,  as  may 
be  reasonably  inferred  from  antique  sculptures,  in 
which  Bacchus  is  represented  riding  in  cars  drawn 
either  by  igers,  leopards,  or  panthers,  the  art  of  disci- 
plining wild  beasts  must  have  been  practised.  One  of 
the  severest  laws  of  Budhism  enjoins  its  votaries  "  to 
feed  an  old  sick  tiger  with  their  own  bloodj''  whence 
some  have  concluded,  that  the  Indians  were  in  the 
habit  of  domesticating  that  animal.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Mexican  priests  were  masters  of  this 
craft,  and  took  much  pains  to  fling  an  air  of  mystery 
over  their  appliances :  for  this  purpose  they  prepared 
an  ointment,  of  which  the  ashes  of  poisonous  reptiles 
were  a  constituent  part,  and  burned  it  upon  the  altars 
dedicated  to  their  idols;  these  ashes  were  finely 
powdered  in  a  mortar,  and  mixed  with  tar,  hemlock, 
tobacco,  and  other  narcotic  drugs.  The  compound 
so  obtained,  endowed  them,  as  they  pretended,  with 
the  power  of  commanding  lions  and  tigers  to  obey 
them. 
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In  Africa,  too,  the  taming  of  wild  beasts  has  long 
been  practised.  The  Emperor  of  Morocco  has  large 
open  dens  at  Fez,  where  tigers  and  lions  are  tended 
by  Jewish  keepers,  who  use  nothing  but  a  light  cane 
to  keep  then  under ;  and  the  Pashas  of  Egypt  have 
lions  domesticated  in  their  Harem,  a  splendid  speci- 
men of  which  was  presented  to  the  King  of  France 
in  June  last  by  Mehemet  Ali.  The  Duke  de  Choiseul, 
minister  to  one  of  his  predecessors,  Louis  the 
Fifteenth,  had  a  favourite  tiger-cat  constantly  in  his 
cabinet;  and  there  have  been  remarkable  instances 
in  the  Botanical  Garden  at  Paris  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  power,  assigned  to  man  over  the  brute 
creation,  may  be  carried. 

An  instance  of  this  kind  occurred  in  1801  with  res- 
pect to  a  lion  and  lioness  which  had  been  sent  as  a 
present  from  the  Bey  of  Constantine  to  the  French 
sovereign.  •  Cassal,  their  keeper,  being  absent  from 
illness,  they  were  committed  to  the  care  of  one  of  his 
colleagues  :  the  change  did  not  appear  to  affect  the 
female,  but  her  mate  retired  to  the  corner  of  his  den, 
where  he  sullenly  laid  himself  down,  refusing  his  new 
attendant's  good  offices,  and  by  his  low,  suspicious 
growl  giving  him  pretty  plainly  to  understand  that  he 
would  be  glad  to  dispense  with  his  attendance.  He 
seemed  to  entertain  the  same  feeling  towards  his  con- 
sort; at  least,  he  ceased  to  take  any  notice  of  her. 
There  was  an  expression  of  uneasiness  and  suffering 
about  the  lion,  which  indicated  that  he  was  sick,  and 
none  dared  approach  him.  Cassal  at  last  recovered 
sufficiently  to  be  enabled  to  resume  his  duties,  and 
being  desirous  to  give  his  noble  friend  an  agreeable  sur- 
prise, crept  softly  up  to  the  bars  of  his  cage  and  laid 
his  face  beside  them ;  as  soon  as  the  animal  dis- 
covered him,  he  sprung  from  the  back  of  the  cage, 
stroked  Cassal  with  his  paws,  licked  his  hands  and 


face,  and  howled  with  delight.  The  lioness  evinced 
equal  joy  at  his  return  ;  but  the  lion  drove  her  back, 
angrily  refusing  to  allow  her  to  partake  of  the  man's 
caresses.  Cassal,  seeing  that  a  contest  was  likely  to 
ensue  between  the  animals,  entered  their  den,  and 
having  allayed  their  rage  against  one  another,  caressed 
and  received  their  caresses  by  turns.  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  walk  into  their  cage  whenever  he  listed — ■ 
speak  to  the  male  or  female  alternately  with  great 
kindness — flatter  them  by  gentle  arts,  and  stroke  and 
kiss  them  by  the  mane  or  neck :  at  his  command  they 
would  separate  and  each  retire  to  the  distinct  apart- 
ments allotted  to  them  in  the  den,  or  they  would  lie 
down  on  their  backs,  stretch  out  their  paws,  and  allow 
him  to  show  their  immense  claws  to  the  bystanders; 
or  upon  his  giving  them  a  sign  they  would  instantly  lie 
down  upon  their  backs,  throw  out  their  paws,  open 
their  huge  jaws  wide  and  display  their  formidable 
masticators ;  the  only  reward  he  bestowed  upon  them 
for  their  obedience  being  a  permission  to  lick  his 
hands. 

Martin,  too,  was  another  famous  tamer  of  wild 
beasts,  and  used  to  amuse  his  audience  by  driving 
tigers  and  lions  to  exasperation,  and  then  showing 
how  complete  a  mastery  he  had  acquired  over  them 
even  in  their  savage  moments.  This  man  had  a 
young  tiger,  who  used  to  skip  about  among  the 
spectators,  lick  their  hands,  and  play  with  a  little 
girl  of  six  years  old  whom  he  brought  with  him.  He 
has  escaped  unscathed  from  his  hazardous  craft,  and 
retired  into  domestic  privacy  upon  its  fruits. 

The  feats  of  "Van  Amburgh,  who.  was  born  at  a 
little  town  in  the  county  of  Duchess,  Kentucky,  in 
July,  1811,  are  too  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  most  of 
our  readers  to  need  any  narrative  from  us.  S. 
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ZURICH,     IN     SWITZERLAND. 


Zurich  is  the  name  of  a  town,  and  of  a  lake  on  the 
borders  of  which  it  is  situated,  in  Switzerland,  as 
also  of  the  Canton  which  contains  both  the  town  and 
the  lake. 

The  Canton  of  Zurich  is  at  the  north-west  part  of 
Switzerland,  and  adjoins  the  Duchy  of  Baden:  it 
contains  about  a  thousand  square  miles,  and  a  quarter 
of  a  million  inhabitants.  Its  surface  presents  a  plea- 
sant alternation  of  hill. and  valley;  but  not  many  of 
those  magnificent  scenes  which  distinguish  many  parts 
of  Switzerland.  The  climate  is  mild,  and  the  soil  fer- 
tile and  well  cultivated.  Rich  pastures  and  extensive 
orchards  abound,  together  with  fine  tracts  of  wooded 
country.  Corn,  wine,  cattle,  butter,  cheese,  cotton, 
silk,  linen,  woollen,  and  leather,  are  the  chief  pro- 
ducts, agricultural  and  manufacturing.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  of  German  origin,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  two  societies,  are  Calvinists.  The  Government  was 
formerly  a  mixture  of  the  aristocratic  and  the  demo- 
cratic ;  but  it  was  remodelled  in  1831,  by  which  the 
legislative  power  was  vested  in  a  council  of  two 
hundred  and  twelve  members,  twenty  five  of  whom 
formed  an  executive  council,  and  court  of  final  appeal. 
Large  estates  are  sometimes  to  be  bought ;  but 
smaller  ones  very  rarely,  because  every  one  in 
possession  of  a  few  acres  of  land,  hopes  some  day  or 
other  to  build  a  house  upon  his  property.  A  tenth 
of  the  produce  is  claimed  by  the  government  in  the 
form  of  taxes.  In  this  Canton,  as  well  as  in  some 
others  in  Switzerland,  every  individual  is  obliged  by 
law  to  insure  his  house ;  the  sum  paid  for  which  is, 
however,  very  trifling, — ten  shillings  for  one  thousand 
pounds. 

The  Lake  of  Zurich  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
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and  beautiful  in  Switzerland.  It  extends,  in  the  form 
of  a  crescent,  chiefly  through  the  Canton  of  Zurich,  but 
partly  also  between  those  of  Schweitz  and  St.  Gall. 
It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Strait  of  Rappers- 
wyl,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  over,  crossed  by  a  bridge  :  in 
other  places  the  breadth  varies  to  nearly  five  milesj 
and  the  length  is  about  thirty.  The  lake  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  populous  and  well  cultivated  country, 
and  the  prospects  on  its  banks  are  richly  varied. 
Behind  and  above  the  hills  which  enclose  it,  loftier 
summits  rise  gradually  higher  and  higher,  till  the  eye 
finally  rests  on  the  glaciers  of  Glarus,  Schweitz,  and 
the  Grisons.  The  lake,  for  several  hundred  yards  from 
its  banks,  is  seldom  more  than  from  six  to  twelve 
feet  deep  :  it  teems  with  fish,  which,  owing  to  the 
extreme  clearness  of  the  water,  are  seen  in  all  their 
number  and  variety.  The  Lake  of  Zurich  has  been 
termed   the  Winandermere  of  Switzerland. 

The  town  of  Zurich  is  one  of  the  most  important 
in  Switzerland.  It  is  situated  on  the  river  Limmat, 
at  the  north  extremity  of  the  lake,  and  in  a  narrow 
valley  between  hills;  its  distance  from  Constance 
being  36  miles,  and  from  Berne  55.  Its  situation  is 
exceedingly  pleasing,  although  the  houses  of  the 
town  itself  are  old-fashioned.  Few  places  of  the  size 
of  Zurich,  and  of  its  limited  population  (14,000), 
have  surpassed  it  in  the  cultivation  of  literature. 
For  five  centuries  it  has  been  a  town  of  literary  dis- 
tinction, and  has  numbered  among  its  natives  the 
names  of  Conrad  Gesner,  Solomon  Gesner  (the 
author  of  the  Death  of  Abel),  John  James  Gesner, 
Lavater,  Hirzel,  and  Pestalozzi.  The  city  library  con- 
tains as  many  as  seventy  thousand  volumes,  as  well 
as  portraits  of  all  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  place. 
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Among  other  public  buildings  in  the  place  are,  a 
school  for  deaf  and  dumb,  a  school  for  the  bhnd,  a 
society  of  physics,  economics,  and  natural  history,  a 
military  school,  a  medical  seminary,  &c.  The  tower 
of  Wellenberg  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  river 
Limmat,  and  is  used  as  a  felons'  prison :  in  former 
times  it  enclosed  within  its  walls,  the  Count  Hans  de 
Habsbourgh,  the  Count  of  Rapperschwyl,  and  many 
other  important  state  prisoners.  There  is  an  academy 
of  artists  ;  an  academy  of  music  j  a  society  called  the 
Swiss  Society  of  Public  Utility  5  and  several  schools 
for  teaching  languages.  There  are  two  newspapers 
published  in  Zurich,  one  appearing  weekly,  the  other 
twice  a  week;  and  there  is  also  a  monthly  literary 
journal. 

Almost  every  town  and  city  has  some  record  of 
by-gone  days  which  is  cherished  by  the  inhabitants, 
and  shown  to  visitors  as  the  "  lion  "  of  the  place. 
One  such  lion  at  Zurich  is  the  bow  of  William  Tell. 
A  recent  tourist  says  : — 

Among  other  places  pointed  out  to  stranpjers  as  worthy 
of  notice,  I  visited  the  Arsenal,  where  one  may  receive  a 
lesson  of  humility,  in  attempting  to  wield  the  swords,  and 
to  carry  the  armour,  borne  by  the  warriors  of  other  days. 
I  of  course  handled  the  bow  said  to  be  the  bow  of  William 
Tell ;  and  the  identical  arrow  that  pierced  the  apple  is  also 
shown.  I  cannot  conceive  of  what  materials  the  sinews  of 
that  distinguished  patriot  were  made;  for  the  degenerate 
men  of  our  time  are  obliged  to  use  a  machine,  with  the  power 
of  the  lever,  to  draw  the  cokI  even  half  way  to  the  point  at 
which  the  arrow  is  discharged.  There  is  a  vast  collection 
of  ancient  armour  preserved,  and  modern  equipments  for 
more  than  all  the  able-bodied  men  in  the  Canton. 

In  the  cultivation  of  their  land,  the  inhabitants  of 
Zurich  are  spoken  of  in  high  terms  by  travellers. 
It  is  impossible  to  look  at  their  fields,  gardens,  hedges, 
trees,  fiowei's,  or  domestic  vegetables  without  per- 
ceiving proofs  of  the  extreme  care  and  industry  that 
are  bestowed  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  If,  for 
example,  a  path  leads  through  or  by  the  side  of  a  field 
of  grain,  the  corn  is  not,  as  in  England,  permitted  to 
hang  over  the  path,  exposed  to  be  pulled  up  or 
trodden  down  by  every  passer  by :  it  is  everywhere 
bounded  by  a  fence  ;  stakes  are  placed  at  intervals  of 
about  a  yard,  and  boughs  of  trees  are  passed  longitu- 
dinally between  them.  In  the  gardens,  which  around 
Zurich  are  extremely  large,  the  most  punctilious  care 
is  evinced  in  every  production  that  grows.  The 
vegetables  are  planted  with  great  accuracy;  and 
neither  weeds  nor  stones  are  to  be  seen  among  them. 
Plants  are  not  earthed  up,  as  with  us,  but  are  planted 
in  a  small  hollow,  into  each  of  which  a  little  manure  is 
put,  and  each  plant  is  watered  daily.  Where  .seeds 
are  sown,  the  earth  directly  above  is  broken  into  the 
finest  powder.  Every  shrub,  every  flower,  is  tied  to 
a  stake,  and  where  there  is  wall  fruit,  a  trellice  is 
erected  against  the  wall,  to  which  the  boughs  are 
fastened. 

Zurich  is  an  exceedingly  industrious  place.  The 
field  labourer  frequently  works  from  four  in  the 
morning  till  eight  in  the  evening;  and  the  towns- 
people also  seem  to  care  very  little  about  amuse- 
ments ;  for  there  is  neither  theatre,  public  concerts, 
nor  balls  :  indeed  dancing,  from  what  certainly 
appears  an  ultra  solicitude  for  the  preservation  of 
morals,  is  not  permitted  in  any  part  of  the  Canton, 
unless  by  special  permission  of  the  government;  and 
this  is  almost  always  refused.  In  order  that  the 
pleasure  of  a  dance  may  be  enjoyed  without  incurring 
certain  penalties,  a  given  number  of  persons  must 
subscribe  a  paper  declaratory  of  their  intentions. 
This  is  handed  to  the  council;  and  it  is  for  them  to 
decide  whether  or  no  it  shall  be  granted ;  but  it  is 
said   that   a  refusal   is   generally   the   result.     But 


although  there  is  little  of  what  we  call  public  amuse- 
ment, there  is  a  good  deal  of  visiting  among  the  in- 
habitants; consisting  either  of  dinner  parties,  to 
which  relations  only  are  invited,  and  which  take  place 
at  stated  times  in  each  other's  houses;  or  else  of 
soirees,  which  have,  however,  a  different  character  from 
similar  meetings  in  France  and  England,  for  while 
there  is  tea  and  talk  for  the  ladies,  there  is  tobacco 
and  talk  for  the  gentlemen,  as  the  two  sexes  do  not 
mingle  together  on  such  occasions. 

One  favourite  pursuit  of  the  Zurichers  is,  after 
having  earned  a  fortune  by  industry,  to  build  a 
country-house  on  the  borders  of  the  lake.  Most  of 
the  villas  which  adorn  the  lake,  and  which  exceed  in 
number  and  beauty  those  surrounding  any  other  of 
the  Swiss  lakes,  are  erected  as  pleasure-houses  by  the 
townspeople.  The  suburbs  also,  on  every  side  of  the 
town,  are  studded  with  handsome  residences.  There 
are  many  pleasant  promenades  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  town ;  one  in  particular  called  the  walk  of 
Gesner. 

The  language  spoken  at  Zurich  is  a  very  imperfect 
patois,  but  good  German  is  everywhere  understood; 
and  the  French  and  English  languages  also  form  part 
of  a  good  education.  It  is  melancholy,  however  to 
readers  accustomed  to  the  simple  rites  of  the  English 
Church,  to  think  that  such  a  beautiful  spot  should  be 
the  abode  of  superstition.  There  is,  in  the  Canton  of 
Schweitz,  to  the  south  of  that  of  Zurich,  a  place 
called  Einsiedeln,  to  which  pilgrimages  are  made  every 
year  by  the  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  of  Switzer- 
land. Mr.  Inglis,  in  his  journey  through  Switzerland, 
thus  speaks  of  the  first  sight  that  met  his  eye  on 
entering  Zurich  : — 

The  quay  of  Zurich  was  crowded  with  a  host  of  miserable 
looking  beings,  whose  dress  and  aspect  at  once  distinguished 
them  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  canton.  They  were  mostly 
women ;  their  hats  were  of  bright  yellow  straw ;  their 
garments,  a  union  of  rags  ;  a  scrip,  with  seemingly  scanty 
provision,  hung  over  the  shoulder  of  each  ;  and  in  the  hand 
of  each  was  a  rosary.  Several  boats  were  preparing  to  re- 
ceive them  ;  and  they  were  soon,  to  the  number  of  at  least 
a  hundred,  disposed  in  the  different  boats,  and  were  imme- 
diately rowed  down  the  lake.  These  were  pilgrims, — poor 
misguided,  deceived  pilgrims, — who  were  on  their  way  to  the 
church  of  our  Lady,  at  Einsiedeln,  in  the  canton  of  Schweitz, 
to  pay  their  adoration  to  a  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin, 
and  to  receive  absolution.  They  had,  many  of  them,  come 
from  distant  parts  of  France,  Germany,  and  even  Belgium. 
They  had  left  home  and  friendg,  and  what  to  them  were 
doubtless  comforts,  to  journey  upon  foot  some  hundreds  of 
miles,  and  to  spend  upon  this  pilgrimage  the  saving  of 
years.  Those  nave  a  heavy  account  to  answer,  who  have 
aided  the  delusion  of  these  miserable  devotees. 

Again,  the  same  writer  observes  : — 

Scarcely  a  day  passed  while  I  resided  at  the  lake-side» 
upon  which  one  or  more  boats  were  not  seen  filled  with 
pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Einsiedeln.  A  monstrous  mutter- 
ing of  prayer  came  over  the  water,  according  ill  with  the 
smiling  scenery  around,  and  the  glorious  sunshine  that 
lighted  them  on  their  way,  and  in  strange  and  disagreeable 
contrast  with  the  Swiss  echo-song  which  had  just  arisen 
from  a  boat  freighted  with  light  hearts,  and  with  the  notes 
of  a  sweet  pipe  floating  from  the  opposite  shore.  Boats 
laden  with  pilgrims  passed  from,  as  well  as  to,  Einsiedeln  ; 
but  the  laugh  and  the  jest,  instead  of  the  prayer,  were 
heard  among  them  ;  for  they  had  bowed  at  the  shrine  of  our 
lady,  and  had  no  more  occasion  for  prayer ! 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  briefly  to  state  the 
nature  of  this  pilgrim-place. 

A  church  situated  at  the  small  village  of  Einsiedeln 
is  said,  by  a  bull  published  by  Pope  Leo  VIII.,  to  have 
been  consecrated  by  God  himself.  The  Bishop  of 
Constance,  in  the  year  948,  was  about  to  consecrate  a 
chapel  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  when  he  suddenly  heard 
angels  in  the  air  chanting  the  very  same  prayer  which 
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is  chanted  when  bishops  are  accustomed  to  consecrate 
churches.  The  bishop  thereupon  refused  to  conse- 
crate the  chapel,  at  which  the  people  were  enraged, 
and  while  they  were  expostulating  with  him  they  heard 
a  clear  voice  saying,  "  Cease,  my  brethren,  it  is  divinely 
consecrated  !"  at  which  all  the  people  marvelled,  and 
were  convinced.  Such  is  the  legend  promulgated  by 
those  in  authority  ;  after  which,  "  who  can  be  sur- 
prised," as  Mr.  Inglis  remarks,  "  that  the  credulous 
and  ignorant  should  need  little  incitement  to  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  Einsiedeln  ?"  One  thing  is  certain,  that 
the  convent  and  church  at  Einsiedeln  are  most  mag- 
nificent, contrasting  strangely  with  the  mean  hamlet 
in  which  they  are  situated.  The  convent  is  of  the 
Benedictine  order,  with  about  fifty  resident  friars. 
The  sleeping  rooms  of  the  brethren  are  comfortable, 
and  simply  fitted  up  with  two  chairs  and  a  mattrass 
on  a  bedstead ;  but  the  eating  room  is  large  and 
magnificent. 

The  church  of  the  convent  is  gorgeously  decorated 
with  gilding,  paintings,  marble,  &c.;  there  being  not 
a  foot  of  either  walls  or  roof  without  some  kind  of 
adornment.  But  the  great  attraction  of  the  church, 
that  to  which  the  devotees  direct  their  wandering 
steps,  is  the  Holy  chapel,  containing  the  miraculous 
image  of  the  Virgin.  The  chapel  is  of  black  and 
gray  marble,  and  stands  within  the  church ;  and  in  a 
niche  in  this  chapel,  erected  for  the  purpose,  is 
deposited  the  image ;  and  at  all  hours  of  the 
day,  from  the  earliest  dawn  till  deep  twilight,  hun- 
dreds may  at  all  times  be  seen  prostrated  before 
the  iron  gate,  through  which  the  devotee  may  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  object  of  his  pilgrimage.  While  Mr. 
Inglis  was  in  the  town,  he  saw  a  procession  of  the  pil- 
grims. Preceded  by  banners,  and  the  other  emblems 
of  the  Romish  church,  and  by  all  the  inmates  of  the 
abbey,  among  whom  appeared  two  friars  of  the  order 
of  Capuchins,  with  hair-shirts  and  sandals,  were  seen 
all  the  pilgrims  then  congregated  at  Einsiedeln.  The 
men  walked  first  two  and  two,  and  the  women 
followed,  the  number  of  the  whole  being  upwards  of 
8000.  After  the  procession  had  made  a  considerable 
circuit,  it  entered  the  church,  where  a  discourse  was 
preached  by  one  of  the  Capuchins. 

The  number  of  pilgrims  who  visited  Einsiedeln 
are  stated  to  have  been,  in  1817,  114,000;  in  1821, 
124,000;  in  1822,  132,000;  in  1824,  150,000;  in  1825, 
162,000;  in  1828,  17^,000.  The  revenues  of  the 
abbey  are  said  to  be  very  large ;  for,  indepen- 
dently of  the  sums  paid  for  masses,  besides  contri- 
butions of  other  kinds,  they  receive  a  large  accession 
from  the  benedictions  bestowed  upon  rosaries,  crosses, 
and  images.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
these  are  bought  by  the  pilgrims,  and  are  carried  to 
the  abb^,  who,  for  the  kiss  bestowed  upon  each, 
receives  one,  two  or  more  francs,  according  to  the 
means  of  the  possessor.  Many  of  the  pilgrims  are 
the  representatives  of  others,  who,  for  various  reasons, 
may  not  be  able  to  attend  in  person  at  the  shrine,  and 
who  therefore  placed  their  offerings  in  the  hands  of 
their  neighbours,  Mr.  Inglis,  in  another  part  of 
Switzerland,  met  with  a  woman  whose  reputation 
for  sanctity  was  so  great,  that  she  had  obtained  the 
appointment  of  representative  at  the  shrine  of  the 
Virgin  at  Einsiedeln,  for  all  the  wealthy  people  in  the 
j  commune  in  which  she  lived  ;  she  made  four  pilgrim- 
I      ages  every  year  on  their  account. 

In  the  square  in  front  of  the  abbey  booths  are 
erected  on  every  side,  with  shops  full  of  a  gaudy 
display  of  trinkets,  rosaries,  books,  crucifixes,  prints 
of  saints,  popes,  martyrs,  images  of  the  Virgin,  and 
other  emblems  of  the  Romish  church.  These  were 
all  purchased  iu  large  numbers  by  the  pilgrims. 


We  cannot  conclude  this  paper  without  expressing 
regret  that  so  beautiful  and  luxuriant  a  land  should 
be  the  scene  of  such  mis-applied  zeal,  and  mis-spent 
time  and  money. 


•WILL-O  -THE-WISP. 


I  HAD  the  pleasure  of  seeing  that  remarkable  and  interest- 
ing phenomenon  called  ignis  futuits  or  Will  o  -the-Wisp,  on 
the  night  of  the  31st  of  December  1839,  in  two  meadows 
and  a  stubble  field,  about  a  mile  from  Powick  Village,  near 
the  Upton  road.  I  had  for  several  nights  before  been  on  iho 
look  out  there  for  it,  but  was  told  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
house  that  previously  to  that  night  it  was  too  cold.  I  noticed 
it  from  one  of  the  upper  windows  intermittingly  for  about 
half-an-hour,  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock,  at  the  distance 
of  from  one  to  two  hundred  yards  off  me.  Sometimes  it 
was  only  like  a  Hash  in  the  pan  on  the  ground ;  at  other 
times  it  rose  up  several  feet  and  fell  to  the  earth,  and 
became  extinguished;  and  many  times  it  proceeded  horizon- 
tally from  fifty  to  one  hundred  yards  with  an  undulating 
motion,  like  the  flight  of  the  laughing  woodpecker,  and 
about  as  rapid  ;  and  once  or  twice  it  proceeded  with  consider- 
able rapidity  in  a  straight  line  upon  or  close  to  the  ground. 

The  light  of  these  ignes  fatui  was  very  clear  and  strong, 
much  bluer  than  that  of  a  candle,  and  very  like  that  of  an 
electric  spark,  and  three  or  four  of  them  looked  larger  and 
as  bright  as  the  star  Sirius;  of  course  they  look  dim  when 
seen  in  ground  fogs,  but  there  was  not  any  fog  on  the  night 
in  question ;  there  was  however  a  muddy  closeness  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  at  the  same  time  a  considerable  breeze  from 
the  south-west.  Those  Will-o'-the-wisps  which  shot  hori- 
zontally invariably  proceeded  before  the  wind  towards  the 
north-east. 

On  the  day  before,  namely,  the  30th  of  Dec,  there  was  a 
white  frost  in  the  morning ;  but  as  the  sun  rose  behind  a 
mantle  of  very  red  and  beautifully  stratified  clouds,  it  rained 
heavily  (as  we  anticipated)  in  the  evening;  and  from  this 
circumstance  I  judged  that  I  should  see  the  phenomenon 
in  question  on  the  next  night,  agreeably  to  all  the  evidence 
I  had  before  collected  upon  that  subject. 

On  the  night  of  the  1st  Jan.  1840,  I  saw  only  a  few  flashes 
on  the  ground  at  the  same  place ;  but  on  the  next  night  (the 
wind  still  blowing  from  the  -  south-west)  I  not  only  saw 
several  ignes  fatui  rise  up  occasionally  in  the  same  locality 
many  feet  high,  and  fall  again  to  the  ground,  but  at  about 
eight  o'clock  two  very  beautiful  ones  rose  together  a  little 
more  than  one  hundred  yards  from  me,  and  about  fifty  yards 
apart  from  each  other.  The  one  ascended  several  yards  high, 
and  then  fell  to  the  ground  in  the  shape  of  an  arch  and 
vanished.  The  other  proceeded  in  an  horizontal  direction 
for  about  fifty  yards  towards  the  north-east,  in  the  same  un- 
dulating and  rapid  manner  as  I  have  before  described.  I 
and  others  immediately  ran  to  the  spot,  but  did  not  see  any 
light  during  our  stay  there.  Both  these  nights  were  star- 
light, with  detached  clouds,and,  rather  warm,  but  no  fog.  On 
the  night  of  the  .3rd  Jan.  the  atmosphere  was  occasionally 
thick,  b.ut  there  was  not  any  wind  or  fog,  nor  the  slightest 
appearance  of  the  phenomenon.  I  did  not  observe  any 
lightning  during  the  whole  of  these  observations,  which 
were  made  by  others  of  the  house  as  well  as  myself. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  these  are  electric  meteors  which  rise 
in  exhalations  from  out  of  the  earth,  particularly  in  the 
winter  season,  and  that  they  occur  principally  if  not  entirely 
a  day  or  two  after  considerable  rain,  and  a  change  from  a 
comparative  cold  to  a  comparative  warm  temperature. 

^[Letter /rom  Mr.  J.  Allies,  in  the  Worcestershire  Chronicle.'] 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  two  favourite  and  ingenious 
apologues  prevailed  among  the  heathen  philosophers  of 
antiquity,  both  of  them  having  reference  to  the  introduction 
of  evil  by  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  which  would 
seem  to  have  been  suggested  to  their  inventors  by  the 
scriptural  narrative  at  the  fall  of  our  first  parents.  The 
beautiful  fable  of  the  guilty  curiosity  and  subsequent 
wanderings  of  Psyche,  until  her  final  reconciliation  with 
her  divine  husband  ;  and  that  of  Prometheus,  particularly  as 
it  is  given  in  the  terribly  splendid  drama  ofiEschylus :  each 
of  them  clearly  point  to  this  important  fact.  If  not  actually 
derived  from  Scripture,  they,  at  all  erents,  show  by  their 
remarkable  coincidence  with  one  another,  and  with  the 
Mosaic  history,  that  the  hypothesis  to  which  they  refer  is  a 
correct  inference  from,  the  philosophy  pf  morals. Shut- 
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There  are  but  few  principles  in  Mechanical  Philo- 
sophy which  have  led  to  more  valuable  applications 
in  the  manufacturing  arts  than  that  fundamental  law 
of  Hyarostatics  known  as  the  equal  pressure  of  liquids 
in  evert/  direction.  This  at  first  sight  may  appear  erro- 
•neous,  as  we  know  that  if  water  be  contained  in  an 
open  cup  or  basin,  it  presses  downwards  on  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel,  but  does  not  appear  to  press  upwards, 
and  therefore  that  the  pressure  is  not  equal  in  every 
direction.  But  this  difficulty  will  disappear,  when  we 
consider  the  question  in  a  more  general  point  of  view. 

A  liquid  holds  a  medium  position  between  a  solid 
and  an  air  or  gas.  A  solid  is  composed  of  particles 
clinging  or  cohering  so  closely  together,  that  force  of 
some  kind  is  necessary  to  separate  them.  An  air  or 
gas,  on  the  other  hand,  is  composed  of  particles  which 
have  so  little  coherence,  that  in  order  to  retain  or  keep 
them  together,  we  must  confine  or  press  them :  thus, 
if  an  ounce  of  air  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  fill  a  cer- 
tain bulk,  it  will  fill  a  larger  bulk  when  at  an  elevation 
above  the  earth,  because  it  is  less  confined  or  pressed 
by  superincumbent  air  when  it  is  thus  elevated. 
The  atoms  of  air,  in  fact,  repel  one  another.  Water, 
and  liquids  generally,  are  formed  of  particles  which 
have  no  repulsion,  and  scarcely  any  attraction,  for  one 
another,  but  they  are  free  to  move  in  every  direction, 
by  the  slightest  force.  This  is  manifested  in  the  sim- 
ple act  of  putting  the  finger  into  a  vessel  of  water : 
no  difficulty  exists  in  so  doing ;  the  particles  of  water, 
pressed  by  the  finger,  instantly  yield,  and  diffuse 
themselves  between  and  among  the  surrounding  par- 
ticles, leaving  room  for  the  finger.  But  here  is  deve- 
loped a  most  important  truth,  which  is  indeed  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  science, — that  although  the 
particles  are  perfectly  free  to  move  among  themselves, 
they  are  for  all  common  results  incompressible,  that  is, 
a  given  quantity  of  water  can  scarcely  be  compressed 
into  a  smaller  bulk.  This  power  of  resisting  compres- 
sion is  so  great  that  it  required  delicate  experiments  to 
determine  whether  water  was  not  absolutely  incom- 
pressible. Some  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Perkins 
seemed  to  show,  that  when  a  small  quantity  of  water 
was  compressed  by  a  power  of  thirteen  hundred 
pounds,  it  was  reduced  jVth  in  bulk,  that  is,  that  that 
which  before  filled  twenty-seven  measures,  now  filled 
only  twenty-six.  But  supposing  the  experiment  to  be 
correct,  the  compression  is  so  very  trifling,  compared 
with  the  force  employed,  that  it  is  scarcely  incorrect, 
in  common  language,  to  call  hquids  incompressible. 

Let  us  now  see  what  results  will  follow  from  these 
two  properties  :  first,  that  the  particles  of  a  fluid  move 
freely  among  one  another  j  second,  that  they  are, 
taken  collectively,  almost  incompressible.  So  long  as 
a  fluid  is  contained  in  an  open  vessel,  no  pressure  is 
perceptible  but  that  resulting  from  gravity,  which 
tends  to  confine  the  fluid  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
No  upward  pressure  whatever  is  perceptible.  But  let 
the  vessel  be  completely  filled  and  firmly  closed,  and 
a  new  power  is  then  just  beginning  to  show  itself. 
Suppose  we  have  a  cubical  vessel,  measuring  one  foot 
in  every  direction,  closed  on  all  sides,  but  having  a 
square  tube,  an  inch  in  diameter,  inserted  in  the 
top.  The  vessel  may  be  filled  with  water,  by  pouring 
it  down  this  tube,  and  so  long  as  the  quantity  of  water 
is  just  within  one  cubic  foot,  the  vessel  will  not  be 
completely  filled :  there  will  be  a  little  empty  space 
just  beneath  the  cover.  But  when  once  the  cubic  foot 
of  water  has  been  poured  in,  and  the  vessel  is  quite 
full,  we  have  the  first  beginning  of  a  pressure  which 
will  show  itself  upwards  and  sideways,  as  well  as 
downwards.  On  pouring  a  little  more  water  down  the 
tube,  the  pressure  instantly  commences.    The  vessel 


will  hold  12X12X12=1721  cubic  inches  of  water, 
and  no  more,  and  if  only  one  single  inch  above  that 
quantity  be  poured  down  the  tube  it  will  remain  in  the 
tube.  If  we  continue  pouring  water  in  the  tube  to  the 
height  of  twelve  inches,  the  refusal  of  the  vessel  to 
contain  more  than  a  given  quantity  still  exists.  We 
have  not  changed  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  vessel, 
but  have  merely  added  to  the  height  of  that  in  the 
tube. 

But  let  us  mark  what  other  power  is  meanwhile 
brought  into  action.  Is  the  water  in  the  vessel  in  the 
same  condition  as  before  the  additional  water  was 
poured  into  the  tube  ?  Far  from  it :  the  quantity  is  the 
same,  but  every  atom  is  as  it  were  in  a  state  of  con- 
straint.  That  particular  part  of  the  vessel  where  the 
tube  is  fixed,  has  twelve  inches  more  height  of  water 
than  any  other  part.  What  is  the  consequence  ?  That 
the  downward  gravitating  force  is  twice  as  much  there 
as  in  any  other  part,  and  the  lower  particles  of  water 
have  to  bear  the  weight  of  those  that  are  above  them. 
But  as  the  particles  cannot  be  forced  closer  together, 
this  additional  pressure  then  directs  itself  laterally,  be- 
cause as  the  particles  are  free  to  move  among  one 
another,  they  cannot  and  do  not  remain  at  rest,  if 
there  happen  to  be  a  pressure  greater  on  one  side  of 
them  than  on  another.  Thus  the  pi-essure  gets  com- 
municated from  particle  to  particle,  until  the  whole 
body  of  water  feels  it:  they  all  remain  at  the  same 
mutual  distances  as  before,  but  they  all  feel  the  effects 
of  that  pressure  which  the  water  in  the  tube  makes  in 
that  of  the  vessel. 

Now  the  amount  of  this  pressure  leads  to  some  very 
curious  results.  The  particles  forming  every  square 
inch  in  any  part  of  the  liquid  are  pressed,  and  press 
in  their  turn,  with  the  same  force  as  the  water  in  the 
tube  presses  on  that  directly  beneath  it  j  consequently 
the  top  and  sides  of  the  vessel  are  pressed  in  the 
same  proportion ;  or,  every  square  inch  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  vessel  experiences  a  bursting  pressure, 
equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  water  in  the  tube  on  that 
in  the  vessel.  It  is  not  difficult  to  determine  what 
this  pressure  is ;  for  the  downward  pressure  of  the 
water  in  the  tube  is  but  another  name  for  the  weight  J 
of  it :  the  water  is  twelve  inches  high  and  one  inch  ^ 
in  diameter ;  and  the  amount  is  therefore  twelve 
cubic  inches,  which  weigh  about  seven  ounces. 
Every  square  inch  of  the  vessel,  therefore,  is  pressed 
outwards  by  a  force  of  seven  ounces,  equal  to  63  lbs. 
on  each  of  the  six  surfaces  forming  the  cubical  vessel, 
or  378  lbs.  in  the  whole.  We  hence  see  that  the  pres- 
sure, when  viewed  in  this  light,  is  really  very  formid-  | 
able ;  and  it  is  one  of  those  examples  of  the  law,  * 
which  have  led  to  its  being  called  the  Hydrostatic 
paradox  :  seven  inches  of  water  produce  a  pressure  of 
378  lbs  !  But  the  term  paradox  is  not  properly  ap- 
plied here,  since  by  tracing  the  operation  of  the  law 
of  equal  pressure,  we  see  how  directly  the  effect  just 
stated  will  follow  from  it : — equal  pressure  to  equal 
surfaces  does  not  seem  paradoxical,  and  yet  it  is  but 
another  way  of  expressing  the  result  to  which  we  have 
arrived. 

To  trace  all  the  effects  of  this  important  law  on  the 
equilibrium  and  pressure  of  liquids,  would  be  to  write 
a  treatise  on  hydrostatics,  since  there  is  scarcely  a 
fact  in  the  whole  science  but  what  depends  funda- 
mentally on  the  principle  of  equal  pressure.  We 
shall,  on  the  present  occasion,  only  speak  of  the 
method  by  which  this  principle  is  made  available  for 
the  same  purposes  as  a  common  screw-press,  but  to 
a  much  greater  extent,  and  in  a  far  more  convenient 
way 

In  the  supposed  case  which  we  have  detailed  above, 
each  side  of  the  vessel  was  pressed  with  a  force  of 
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63  lbs. ;  the  top  was  therefore  pressed  upwards  with 
that  force.  Now  if  there  could  be  any  contrivance 
by  which  the  top  of  the  vessel  would  be  moveable  up- 
wards, without  letting  out  the  water,  and  if  there 
were  sixty  pounds  weight  placed  on  the  top,  it  would 
still  be  forced  up  because  the  pressure  from  within  is 
greater  than  that  from  without.  Seven  ounces  of 
water  in  the  tube  would,  therefore  actually  elevate 
6Q  lbs.  weight.  But  in  order  to  produce  a  pressure 
powerful  enough  to  be  available  for  many  processes 
in  the  arts,  either  the  size  of  the  vessel  must  be  much 
increased,  the  diameter  of  the  tube  much  diminished, 
or  the  water  made  to  stand  higher  in  the  tube.  All 
these  methods  have  some  defects,  and  it  is  therefore 
important  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  fact,  that  pressure 
of  any  kind,  acting  on  a  small  surface  of  the  water  in 
the  vessel,  will  be  felt  equally  at  all  other  parts  ;  so 
that  seven  ounces  pressure,  effected  by  a  piston  or  any 
other  means,  would  be  as  available  as  the  water  in  the 
tube.  As  the  kind  of  pressure  induced  by  a  forcing 
pump  is  very  great,  we  have  thus  an  almost  unlimited 
supply  of  power 
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The  reader  will  now  be  in  a  condition  to  under- 
stand the  action  of  a  hydrostatic  press,  of  which  a 
cut  is  here  given,  representing  a  vertical  section  of 
the  instrument.  At  A  is  a  small  cistern,  or  reservoir 
of  water,  into  which  dips  the  lower  end  of  the  pipe  of 
a  small  forcing  pump.  This  pipe  may  either  have  an 
open  end,  or,  as  in  the  figure,  may  have  several  small 
perforations,  through  which  the  water  may  flow  from 
the  cistern  into  the  interior  of  the  pipe.  At  the  part 
of  the  pipe  near  b  is  a  valve  opening  upwards,  and 
above  that  is  a  continuation  of  the  pipe,  with  a  solid 
piston  working  vertically  in  it.  This  piston  is  con- 
nected by  its  rod  with  a  handle,  which  is  worked  in 
the  usual  manner  of  a  pump.  A  lateral  tube  springs 
from  the  part  between  the  valve  and  the  piston,  and 


after  bending  upwards,  terminates  at  the  valve  d. 
Above  this  is  a  hollow  cylinder,  with  a  solid  piston 
working  water-tight  in  it.  This  piston  acts  by  the 
intervention  of  a  shaft  or  pillar  e,  on  a  stout  beam 
F,  so  that  when  the  piston  rises  the  beam  or  platform 
F  rises  also. 

These  being  the  positions  of  the  several  parts,  the 
action  is  as  follows.  The  water  is  at  the  same  height 
in  the  pipe  as  in  the  cistern.  But  on  raising  the 
small  piston,  the  air  contained  between  the  two  valves 
and  the  piston  becomes  rarified  :  the  valve  at  b  opens 
in  order  that  the  air  may  equalize  itself  throughout 
the  tube,  and  a  little  water  rises  in  the  tube.  After  a 
few  strokes  of  the  piston,  the  water  has  risen  above 
the  valve  b,  and  fills  the  lateral  pipe  leading  to  d. 
The  remarkable  hydrostatic  pressure  now  begins  to 
show  itself.  On  pressing  down  the  piston  again,  the 
water  cannot  descend  into  the  cistern,  because  the 
valve  B  opens  only  upwards  :  it  therefore  opens  the 
valve  D,  and  gets  into  the  larger  cylinder  or  pipe.  A 
few  more  strokes  of  the  piston  brings  the  water  in 
contact  with  the  large  piston  in  the  cylinder  :  after 
this,  every  effort  to  press  down  the  small  piston  ope- 
rates in  pressing  up  the  larger  one,  and  the  amount  of 
this  upward  pressure  depends  on  the  comparative 
dimensions  of  the  two  pistons.  If  the  smaller  one  is 
one  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  larger  six  inches,  it 
presents  thirty- six  times  as  much  square  surface, 
every  inch  of  which  is  pressed  upwards  with  the  same 
force  as  the  small  piston  is  pressed  downwards.  Now, 
if  the  piston  be  pressed  down  with  the  force  of  20 
lbs.,  (an  inconsiderable  force  with  such  a  leverage  as 
a  pump  handle  affords.)  the  large  piston  will  be 
pressed  upwards  with  a  force  of  20  X  36  =-  720  lbs.; 
so  that  if  F  were  the  lower  board  of  a  press,  it  would 
act  on  the  body  between  it  and  the  upper  board  with 
a  force  of  720  lbs. 

When  once  the  principle  of  a  machine  is  well  un- 
derstood, improvements  in  the  details  may  be  expected. 
Mr.  Bramah  has  availed  himself  of  the  beautiful  hj''- 
drostatic  law  which  we  have  been  considering,  to 
construct  a  press,  the  power  of  which  is  so  ex- 
traordinary, that  a  mere  statement  of  it,  without 
explaining  the  principles  on  which  it  rests,  would 
scarcely  be  credited.  The  small  pipe  of  the  forcing 
pump  is  frequently  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  of  the  cylinder  twelve  inches,  so  that  a  section  of 
the  large  piston  contaiiis  576  times  as  large  a  surface 
as  a  section  of  the  smaller  cylinder.  The  pump  is  so 
strongly  made,  that  a  force  of  one  ton  may  be  applied 
to  the  handle,  so  that  the  small  piston  is  pressed 
down  with  that  force,  and  the  larger  piston  is  pressed 
up  with  a  force  of  five  hundred  and  seventy-six  tons. 
We  merely  give  this  statement  in  figures,  to  show 
more  clearly  the  power  of  the  instrument.  The  actual 
power  produced  may  be  in  any  ratio  we  please, — 
limited  only  by  the  strength  of  the  materials  of  which 
the  press  is  made.  We  have  seen  a  bar  of  iron  cut 
through  by  a  Bramah  press  not  much  exceeding  a 
foot  dimensions  in  each  direction.  In  a  future  paper 
on  Bandana  Handkerchiefs,  we  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  one  of  the  many  instances  of  the 
valuable  employment  of  the  power  produced  by  hy- 
drostatic pressure. 


The  sober  stillness  of  the  night 

That  fills  the  silent  air. 
And  all  that  breathes  along  the  shore, 

Invite  to  solemn  prayer. 

Vouchsafe  to  me  that  spirit,  Lord  ! 

Which  points  the  sacred  way ; 
And  let  thy  creatures  here  below 

Instruct  me  how  to  pray. — Cbabbe. 
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ON  SKATING. 

No  season  is  so  inclement  but  what  it  affords  amuse- 
ment to  some :  the  same  frost  which  checks  the 
exercises  of  the  swimmer  and  the  rower,  enables  the 
skatvr  and  the  slider  to  enjoy  an  hour's  healthful 
exercise.  This  sul)ject  is  not  so  trifling  but  that  it 
may  deserve  a  slight  degree  of  notice  from  us. 

The  opportunities  for  indulging  in  amusements  on 
the  ice  are  obviously  dependant  on  the  climate  of  the 
country  which  we  inhabit :  hence  the  northern  nations 
of  Europe  are  more  familiar  with  sliding  and  skating 
than  the  southern.  The  extremely  cold  and  rugged 
districts  of  Norway,  Lapland,  and  Sweden,  are  so 
frequently  covered  with  enormous  masses  of  snow, 
that  ice-skating,  such  as  we  recognise  it,  is  but  little 
practised;  in  such  cases,  the  snow-skates  (described  in 
Sat.  Mag.,  vol.  viii.,  p.  9,)  are  employed.  But  in  Hol- 
land, there  is  a  sufficient  amount  of  smooth  ice,  and 
a  sufficient  absence  of  snow,  to  enable  the  inhabitants 
to  enjoy  a  considerable  amount  of  skating  every 
winter.  Women  join  in  it  as  well  as  men,  and  fre- 
quently skate  to  market,  with  their  baskets  on  their 
heads.  It  is  said,  that,  in  1808,  two  young  women  at 
Groningen  won  the  prize  in  a  skating  match,  going 
thirty  miles  in  two  hours. 

'  It  is  not  known  at  what  period  skating  was  first 
practised  in  England ;  but  there  are  indications  of  its 
existence  in  the  thirteenth  century,  for  Fitzstephen,  in 
his  History  of  London,  says  that  it  was  at  that  time 
customary,  when  the  ice  was  sufficiently  strong,  for 
the  young  citizens  of  London  to  fasten  the  leg- 
bones  of  animals  under  the  soles  of  their  feet  by 
tying  them  round  their  ancles,  and  then  taking  a 
pole  shod  with  iron  into  their  hands  they  pushed 
themselves  forward  by  striking  it  against  the  ice,  and 
moved  with  a  celerity  equal,  as  Fitzstephen  says,  "to 
a  bird  flying  through  the  air,  or  an  arrow  from  a 
cross-bow:"  this  statement  we  must  of  course  sober 
down  a  little.  He  then  proceeds  to  say  : — "At  times, 
two  of  them,  thus  furnished,  agree  to  start  opposite  one 
to  another  at  a  great  distance. — They  meet,  elevate 
their  poles,  attack,  and  strike  each  other,  when  one  or 
both  of  them  fall,  and  not  without  some  bodily  hurt; 
and  even  after  their  fall  are  carried  a  great  distance 
from  each  other  by  the  rapidity  of  the  motion,  and 
•whatever  part  of  the  head  comes  upon  the  ice  it  is 
sure  to  be  laid  bare."  This  must  evidently  have  been 
rather  a  violent  kind  of  sport,  and  bore  but  a  small 
relation  to  modern  skating.  Fitzstephen  describes 
another  kind  of  diversion  on  the  ice,  in  these  words: — 
"  Others  make  a  seat  of  ice  as  large  as  a  millstone, 
and  having  placed  one  of  their  companions  upon  it, 
they  draw  him  along,  when  it  sometimes  happens, 
that,  moving  on  slippery  places,  they  all  fall  down  head- 
long." Strutt  mentions  that,  in  his  time,  it  was 
customary  to  use  sledges,  which  being  extended  from 
a  centre  by  means  of  a  strong  rope,  those  who  are 
seated  in  them  are  moved  round  with  great  velocity, 
and  form  a  large  circle. 

The  use  of  the  modern  skate  is  supposed  to  have 
been  brought  from  Holland;  and  for  many  years 
skating  has  been  exercised  with  much  elegance  in 
England  and  Scotland.  Formerly  the  "skating  club" 
of  Edinburgh  was  considered  to  display  the  most 
elegant  specimens  of  skating  in  the  country;  but  since 
the  establishment  of  a  similar  club  in  London,  it  is 
probable  that  the  southern  metropolis  equals  the 
northern  in  this  matter. 

In  order  to  convey  to  our  readers  some  idea  of  the 
method  by  which  the  art  of  skating  may  be  acquired, 
we  will  give  the  substance  of  a  description  which  a 
member  of  the  Edinburgh  club  furnished  to  au  early 
edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica. 


Those  who  wish  to  be  proficients  in  skating  should 
begin  at  an  early  period  of  life,  and  should  first 
endeavour  to  throw  off  the  fear  which  always  attends 
the  commencement  of  an  apparently  hazardous  amuse- 
ment. They  will  soon  acquire  a  facility  of  moving  on 
the  inside  edge  of  their  skates :  when  they  have  done 
this,  they  must  endeavour  to  acquire  the  movement 
on  the  outside;  which  is  nothing  more  than  throwing 
themselves  upon  the  outer  edge  of  the  skate,  and 
making  the  balance  of  their  body  tend  towards 
that  side,  which  will  necessarily  enable  them  to  form 
a  semi-circle.  In  this,  much  assistance  may  be 
derived  from  placing  a  bag  of  lead-shot  in  the  pocket 
next  to  the  foot  employed  in  making  the  outside 
stroke,  which  will  produce  an  artificial  poise  of  the 
body,  afterwards  very  useful.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  outside  stroke,  the  knee  of  the  employed  leg 
should  be  a  little  bent,  and  gradually  brought  to  a 
rectilineal  position  when  the  stroke  is  completed. 
When  the  practitioner  becomes  expert  in  forming  the 
semicircle  with  both  feet,  he  is  then  to  join  them 
together,  and  proceed  progressively  and  alternately 
with  both  feet,  which  will  carry  him  forward  with  a 
graceful  movement.  Care  should  be  taken  to  use  very 
little  muscular  exertion,  for  the  impelling  motion 
should  proceed  from  the  mechanical  impulse  of  the 
body  thrown  into  such  a  position  as  to  regulate  the 
stroke.  At  taking  the  outside  stroke,  the  body  ought 
to  be  thrown  forward  easily,  the  unemployed  leg  kept 
in  a  direct  line  with  the  body,  and  the  face  and  eyes 
directly  looking  forward ;  the  unemployed  foot  ought 
to  be  stretched  towards  the  ice,  with  the  toes  in  a 
direct  line  with  the  leg.  In  the  time  of  making  the 
curve,  the  body  must  be  gradually,  and  almost  imper- 
ceptibly raised,  and  the  unemployed  leg  brought  in 
the  same  manner  forward ;  so  that,  at  finishing  the 
curve,  the  body  will  bend  a  small  degree  backward, 
and  the  unemployed  foot  will  be  about  two  inches 
before  the  other,  ready  to  embrace  the  ice  and  form 
a  correspondent  curve.  The  muscular  movement  of 
the  whole  body  must  correspond  with  the  movement 
of  the  skate,  and  should  be  regulated  so  as  to  be 
almost  imperceptible  to  the  spectators. 

Mr.  Walker,  in  his  Manly  Exercises,  gives  some 
very  useful  instruction  concerning  the  choice  and  use 
of  skates.  The  wood  of  the  skate  should  be  slightly 
hollowed,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  ball  of  the  foot  j 
and  as  the  heel  of  the  boot  must  be  thick  enough  to 
admit  the  peg  or  screw,  it  is  desirable  to  lower  that 
part  of  the  wood  of  the  skate  corresponding  to  the 
heel,  so  as  to  permit  the  foot  to  retain  that  degree  ot 
horizontal  position  which  it  would  otherwise  lose 
by  the  height  of  the  heel ;  for,  the  more  of  the  foot 
that  is  in  contact  with  the  skate,  the  more  firmly  will 
the  latter  be  attached.  As  the  tread  of  the  skate 
should  correspond  as  nearly  as  possible  with  that  of 
the  foot,  the  wood  of  the  skate  should  be  of  the  same 
length  as  the  boot  or  shoe.  The  irons  should  be  of 
good  steel,  well  secured  in  the  wood,  and  they  should 
pass  beyond  the  screw  or  peg  at  the  heel,  nearly  as 
far  as  the  wood  itself;  but  the  bows  of  the  iron  should 
not  project  much  beyond  the  wood  in  front ;  for  if 
they  did  so,  the  whole  foot,  and  more  especially  the 
hinder  part,  must  be  raised  considerably  from  the  ice 
when  the  front  or  bow  of  the  skate  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  it,  and,  as  the  skater  depends  upon  this  part 
for  the  power  of  his  stroke,  it  is  evident  that  that  must 
be  greatly  diminished  by  the  general  distance  of  the 
foot  from  the  ice.  If  the  skate  be  too  long,^e  ankle 
becomes  fatigued ;  if  too  short,  the  support  will  be 
unsteady.  The  iron  of  the  [skate  (which  is  usually 
about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  deep,  and  one  quarter 
thick)  is  sometimes  grooved  at  the  bottom,  and  at 
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other  times  plain.  The  intention  of  the  former  kind,  is 
to  assist  those  whose  light  weight  is  insufficient  to  en- 
able a  plain  skate  to  take  a  firm  hold  of  the  ice  j  but  for 
persons  of  moderate  weight,  it  is  better  to  use  skates 
with  a  plain  edge,  for  a  fluted  or  grooved  edge  cuts 
too  easily  into  the  ice,  and  is  also  liable  to  get  clogged 
up  with  loose  ice  and  snow.  The  bottom  of  the  iron 
should  be  a  little  curved  or  convex  from  toe  to  heelj 
for  if  perfectly  straight  it  would  be  capable  of  do- 
scribing  only  a  straight  line  ;  whereas  the  skater's  pro- 
[gress  is  in  almost  every  instance  in  a  circular  or  at 
least  a  curved  direction,  because,  in  order  to  bring  the 
edge  to  bear,  the  body  must  be  inclined,  and  this 
inclination  can  only  be  preserved  in  circular  motion : 
the  curve  of  the  iron  should  be  part  of  a  circle  of  two 
feet  radius  5  as  this  form  enables  the  skater  to  change 
the  direction  of  the  foot  with  facility. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  principal  art  in 
kating  is  to  make  proper  use  of  the  outside  edge  of 
\  the  iron,  for  it  is  with  this  that  the  skater  is  enabled  to 
[execute  the  many  figures  which  are  sometimes  seen. 
The  first  attempt  of  a  learner  is  to  stand  firmly  ou 
his  skates  J  then  to  walk  with  them;  then  to  shuffle 
[on  in  a  sort  of  shding  gait;  and  then  to  form  a  circle 
[inwards,  that  is,  to  turn  the  right  foot  towards  the 
left  and  the  left  towards  the  right.  But  the  "outside 
edge"  has  yet  to  be  attained;  and  as  this  is  peculiar, 
we  will  describe  it  somewhat  more  minutely  than  we 
have  yet  done,  from  a  little  work  on  skating  published 
a  few  years  ago.  "  The  best  method  of  getting  to  the 
'outside  edge,'  is  to  form  the  circle  inwards, — say 
with  the  right  foot,  and  with  considerable  force ;  in 
the  course  of  this,  place  the  foot  down  in  front  of 
the  right,  and  lean  principally  on  the  outside  of  the 
left  heel.  A  little  practice  and  confidence  in  his 
balance  will  enable  the  student  to  lift  his  right  foot, 
and  hang  it  behind,  while  he  proceeds  to  cut  outside 
with  the  left  foot.  Let  him  then  stop,  and  begin  the 
inward  circle  with  the  left  foot,  and  slip  down  the 
outer  edge  of  the  right  heel  in  the  same  way.  He  has 
now  learned  to  balance  himself,  and  can  venture  to 
strike  at  once  out  to  the  right,  on  the  heel  of  the  right 
foot,  keeping  the  left  suspended  behind,  with  its  toe 
closely  pointed  to  the  heel  of  the  right.  As  he 
advances,  the  left  must  be  brought  past  the  inside  of 
the  right,  with  a  slight  jerk ;  this  slight  jerk  produces 
an  opposing  balancing  motion  of  the  body :  the  right 
foot  then  quickly  presses,  first  on  the  outside  of  its 
heel,  and  then  on  the  inside  of  its  toe,  and  by  placing 
the  left  foot  down  before  it,  and  striking  outside  to 
the  left,  giving  at  the  same  time  a  slight  push  with 
the  inside  of  the  right  toe,  he  passes  from  right  to  left. 
Having  learned  this  much,  the  skater  will  proceed  to 
change  from  left  to  right  and  then  from  right  to 
left  again,  without  any  trouble.  To  skate  '  outside  edge' 
properly,  the  toe  of  the  suspended  foot  must  be 
pointed  close  to  the  ice,  behind  the  other,  and  kept 
there  until  this  foot  be  required,  when  it  must  be 
brought  sharply  round  to  the  change.  The  skater 
must  keep  himself  erect,  leaning  most  on  the  heel." 
This  mode  of  skating  being  acquired,  there  is  an 
endless  variety  of  figures  and  modes  of  movement 
that  may  be  produced ;  some  of  which  are  known  by 
the  names  of  the  Dutch  travelling  roll,  the  spread 
eagle,  the  Mercury  figure,  the  backward  outside  edge, 
the  circle,  the  figure  of  8, 'the  figure  of  3,  waltzing,  the 
minuet,  the  pirouette,  the  quadrille,  worming  and  screwing, 
&c. — some  of  these  names,  it  must  be  confessed,  are 
rather  fancifully  applied. 

Before  concluding  this  paper  we  may  remark,  that 
as  the  exercise  of  skating  can  be  enjoyed  in  this 
country  only  for  a  short  period  in  the  winter, — and 
sometimes  not  for  many  years  together  near  our  large 


towns, — an  attempt  has  been  made  to  supply  a  sub- 
stitute, by  which  persons  might  rapidly  glide  over 
any  level  surface,  though  not  with  so  much  facility  as 
upon  ice.  This  contrivance,  which  we  believe  ema- 
nated from  Mr  Tyers,  consists  of  the  wood  work  of  a 
common  skate,  or  something  nearly  like  it,  but,  instead 
of  a  steel  support  at  the  bottom,  having  a  single  row 
of  little  wheels,  placed  one  behind  another,  the  body 
of  the  skater  being  carried  forward  by  the  rolling  of 
the  wheels  instead  of  the  sliding  of  the  iron.  We 
have  seen  these  skates  used  with  much  facility  on  a 
boarded  floor ;  and  were  our  roads  smoother  than  they 
are,  we  think  a  source  of  healthful  exercise  might  be 
found  in  their  use  ;  but  with  gravel  roads,  or  an  earthy 
surface,  we  fear  they  could  not  be  extensively  used. 


ON  PHOTOGENIC  DRAWING. 

The  Dac4uerreotyi'e. 


No.  II. 


In  the  Saturday/  Magazine,  for  April  *  last,  we  gave  our 
readers  a  brief  account  of  the  discovery  which  had 
excited  so  much  surprise  and  admiration  on  all  sides, 
viz.  the  production  of  beautiful  and  correct  drawings 
without  the  aid  of  the  artist,  but  by  the  agency  of 
light  alone.  We  then  gave  some  description  of  Mr. 
Fox  Talbot's  invention,  as  represented  by  him  before 
the  Royal  Society,  with  an  account  of  his  method  of 
preparing  photogenic  paper,  and  of  fizing  the  design. 
We  also  alluded  to  contemporaneous  discoveries  of  a 
similar  nature  which  had  been  made  by  a  Parisian 
artist  of  celebrity,  M.  Daguerre.  Since  that  time 
M.  Daguerre's  method  has  been  made  public,  and 
proves  to  be  a  somewhat  difficult  and  delicate  opera- 
tion, but  its  results  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  the 
drawings  produced  are  carried  to  a  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, which  far  surpasses  anything  before  accom- 
plished in  that  way. 

A  report  was  made  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
by  M.  Arago  to  show  the  benefits  which  are  likely  to 
accrue  to  the  arts  through  this  discovery,  and  in  this 
report  the  history  of  the  invention  was  traced  in  the 
following  manner.  The  property  possessed  by  nitrate 
or  chloride  of  silver,  of  becoming  black  by  the  action 
of  light,  was  known  to  chemists  at  an  early  period, 
but  does  not  seem  to  have  been  taken  advantage  of 
with  regard  to  the  production  or  re-production  of  draw- 
ings till  the  year  1802,  when  Mr.  Wedgwood  proposed 
a  method  of  copying  window-paintings  by  means  of 
paper  washed  with  chloride  of  silver.  From  that 
period,  it  became  an  amusement  with  many  persons 
to  perform  experiments  on  the  same  principle.  Taking 
some  prepared  paper,  they  placed  between  it  and  the 
sun,  an  engraving  of  which  they  wished  to  get  a  re- 
presentation. This  engraving  was  quickly  reproduced 
on  the  paper  beneath,  but  with  all  the  lights  and 
shadows  reversed,  for  the  dark  parts  of  the  engraving 
had  intercepted  the  light,  while  the  other  portions  had 
transmitted  it  freely.  This  amusement  produced  no 
beneficial  results,  for  as  soon  as  the  engraving  was 
removed,  and  the  light  had  free  passage  to  all  parts  of 
the  prepared  paper,  the  whole  became  in  a  very  tew 
minutes  one  black  blank. 

In  the  year  1814,  a  country  gentleman,  livmg  near 
Chalons,  named  Niepce,  commenced  a  course  of  expe- 
riments for  obtaining  the  means  to  fix  these  beautiful 
but  transient  images,  and  made  several  remarkable 
discoveries.  At  length,  in  the  year  1824,  he  learned  by 
means  of  an  optician  at  Paris,  that  Monsieur  Daguerre 
was  deeply  engaged  in  photogenic  studies,  and  especi- 
ally in  trying  to  fix  the  images  of  the  camera  obscura. 

A  partnership  was  entered  into  by  these  two  gentle- 
*  *  See  Saturday  Magazine,  Vol.-  XIV.,  p.  138. 
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men  in  the  year  1829,  for  the  further  prosecution  of 
the  subject  to  their  mutual  advantage,  and  thty  con- 
tinued their  investigations  until  1833,  when  Monsieur 
Niepce  died,  leaving  a  son  to  carry  on  the  connexion. 
The  act  of  partnership  drawn  up  between  M.  Niepce 
and  M.  Daguerre,  and  which  held  good  between  his 
son  and  the  latter  gentleman,  states,  that  M.  Daguerre 
had  discovered  some  entirely  new  methods,  and  that 
they  had  now  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  repro- 
duce images  from  sixty  to  eighty  times  more  rapidly 
than  before.  At  length,  a  complete  and  admirable 
process  was  discovered,  chiefly  by  the  labours  of  M. 
Daguerre.  A  visit  was  paid  to  the  studio  of  the  artist 
by  Sir  John  Robison,  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh,  and  a  small  party  of  English  gentle- 
men with  him,  and  they  had  thus  an  opportunity  of 
observing  that  the  pictures  produced  by  M.  Daguerre's 
process  have  no  resemblance  to  anything  previ- 
ously exhibited  in  the  way  of  photogenic  draw- 
ing. Variety  of  colour  alone  is  wanting  to  make  them 
as  perfect  representations  of  a  landscape,  as  those 
which  we  sometimes  see  reflected  from  a  highly 
polished  surface.  Sir  J.  Robison  describes  the  perfec- 
tion and  fidelity  of  the  pictures  to  be  such,  that  on 
examining  them  by  microscopic  power,  details  are  dfs- 
covered  which  are  not  perceptiljle  to  the  naked  eye 
in  the  original  objects,  but  which,  when  searched  for 
there  by  the  aid  of  optical  instruments,  arc  found  in 
perfect  accordance  :  a  crack  in  the  plaster,  a  withered 
leaf  lying  on  a  projecting  cornice,  or  an  accumulation 
of  dust  in  a  hollow  moulding  of  a  distant  building, 
when  they  exist  in  the  original,  are  faithfully  copied 
in  these  wonderful  pictures.  The  subjects  of  most  of 
the  specimens  exhibited  by  Daguerre  to  Sir  J.  Robi- 
son were  views  of  streets,  boulevards,  and  buildings, 
with  some  interiors  and  groups  made  up  of  plaster- 
casts,  of  which  the  latter  gentleman  thus  speaks  : — 

It  is  difficult  to  express  intelligibly  a.reason  for  the  charm 
which  is  felt  in  beholding  these  pictures  ;  but  I  think  it 
must  arise  in  some  measure  from  finding  that  so  much  of 
the  effect  which  we  attribute  to  colour,  is  preserved  in  the 
picture. although  it  consists  only  in  light  and  shade;  these, 
however,  are  given  with  such  accuracy,  that  in  consequence 
of  different  materials  reflecting  light  differently,  it  is  easy 
to  recognise  those  of  which  the  different  objects  in  the  group 
are  formed.  A  work  in  white  marble  is  at  once  distinguished 
from  one  in  plaster-of-Paris  by  the  translucency  of  the 
edges  of  the  one,  and  the  opacity  of  the  other.  Among  the 
views  of  buildings  the  following  were  remarkable:  a  set  of 
three  pictures  of  the  same  group  of  houses,  one  taken  soon 
after  sunrise,  one  at  noon,  and  one  in  the  evening;  in  these 
the  change  of  aspect  produced  by  the  variations  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  light,  was  exemplified  in  a  way  which  art 
could  never  attain  to. 

There  is  one  remarkable  circumstance  attending 
these  drawings,  namely,  that  the  figures  of  persons 
moving  along  the  streets  are  not  represented  in  the 
picture,  nor  is  the  marking  of  the  pavement  imperfect 
as  if  obscured  by  the  intervention  of  their  forms. 
This  is  accounted  for  by  the  consideration  that  pass- 
ing objects  do  not  remain  long  enough  to  make  any 
perceptible  impression,  and  that  as  they  interfere 
only  for  a  moment  with  the  light  reflected  from  the 
road  they  do  not  prevent  an  accurate  representation 
from  being  gained. 

The  uses  to  which  this  admirable  invention  may  be 
applied,  and  the  purposes  it  may  ultimately  serve,  are 
scarcely  to  be  calculated,  but  it  is  evident  that  the 
architect  and  engineer  may  expect  great  advantages 
to  result  from  it.  The  most  correct  representations 
may  be  made  of  buildings,  machinery,  &c.,  and  these 
transferred  to  copper  or  to  stone  may  be  cheaply 
disseminated,  and  may  serve  for  illustrations  to 
books  of  moderate  price.    Anatomical  and  surgical 


drawings  may  be  faithfully  given :  the  traveller  may 
get  views  of  all  the  remarkable  buildings  and  objects 
he  meets  with  in  his  wanderings,  and  more  than  this, 
according  to  the  philosophic  Arago,  antiquarians  and 
scientific  men  rnay  confidently  hope  for  the  accelera- 
tion of  those  sciences  which  do  honour  to  the  human 
mind.  It  would  take  "  scores  of  years  and  legions  of 
artists"  to  copy  the  millions  and  millions  of  hierogly- 
phics on  the  grand  monuments  of  Egypt,  but  with 
the  Daguerreotype  a  single  individual  would  be  able 
to  accomplish  the  vast  work,  while  these  designs  shall 
incomparably  surpass  in  truth  and  fidelity  the  works 
of  the  ablest  artists.  The  photographic  delineations 
having  been  subjected,  during  their  formation,  to  the 
rules  of  geometry,  will  also  assist  the  estimation  of  the 
exact  dimensions  of  buildings  in  their  loftiest  and 
most  inaccessible  parts.  Until  now,  the  rays  of  the 
moon,  even  when  concentrated  by  the  most  powerful 
lens,  or  in  the  focus  of  the  largest  reflector,  have  been 
incapable  of  producing  any  perceptible  physical  effect. 
The  plated  discs,  prepared  by  M.  Daguerre,  however, 
arc  found  to  receive  impressions  from  the  action  of  the 
lunar  rays,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that 
photographic  charts  of  the  moon  will  ere  long  be 
obtained.  By  the  aid  of  the  Daguerreotype,  the 
philosopher  will  be  enabled  henceforth  to  proceed  on 
the  principle  of  absolute  intensities  ;  he  will  compare 
lights  by  their  effects,  and  if  he  find  it  desirable,  the 
same  tablet  will  present  him  with  the  impression  of 
the  dazzling  beams  of  the  sun,  and  with  the  pencdlings 
of  rays  300,000  times  fainter  than  those  of  the  moon 
■ — the  rays  of  the  stars. 

Such  are  the  opinions  of  Arago,  respecting  the 
discovery  of  M.  Daguerre,  and  such  no  doubt  are  the 
opinions  of  most  scientific  persons  who  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  inspecting  the  beautiful  delineations 
in  question.  The  beauty  of  the  results,  however,  has 
scarcely  enabled  many  persons  to  overcome  the  feel- 
ing of  disappointment  attending  the  publication  of 
M.  Daguerre's  secret.  It  had  been  hoped  that,  like 
the  discoveries  of  Mr.  Talbot  described  in  a  previous 
number,  the  elegance  and  simplicity  of  the  operation 
would  put  it  within  the  power  of  any  individual  to 
prepare  the  materials  for  these  representations  with- 
out such  a  complicated  and  delicate  process  as  that 
M.  Daguerre  proves  to  be. 

There  is  likewise  another  source  of  disappointment 
arising  from  the  circumstance,  that  although  (in  con- 
sequence of  an  arrangement  with  the  French  govern- 
ment, of  which  we  shall  hereafter  speak,)  M.  Daguerre 
has  published  his  secret  to  the  world,  yet  the  benefit 
resulting  from  its  publicity  is  confined  to  his  own 
nation  alone.  An  individual  in  this  country  is  not 
therefore  privileged  to  prepare  the  Daguerreotype  for 
sale,  since  a  patent  has  been  obtained  for  the  exclusive 
right  of  sale  in  England  by  Mr.  Berry  of  Chancery 
Lane,  with  the  full  concurrence  of  M.  Daguerre. 

We  reserve  for  a  future  number  the  particulars  of 
the  preparation  of  the  Daguerreotype,  which  shall 
be  given  with  minuteness,  according  to  the  informa- 
tion we  have  received  on  the  subject. 


Nothing  is  so  glorious  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  and  orna- 
mental to  human  nature,  setting  aside  the  infinite  ad- 
vantages which  arise  from  it,  as  a  strong,  steady,  masculine 
piety  ;  but  enthusiasm  and  superstition  are  the  weaknesses 
of  human  reason,  that  expose  us  to  the  scorn  and  derision 
of  infidels,  and  sink  us  even  below  the  beasts  that  perish. — - 
Addison. 
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THE    ABBEY    CHURCH,    TEWKESBURY. 


The  Abbey  Church  at  Tewkesbury  is  a  structure 
which  supplies  a  link  to  connect  past  and  present 
times  in  a  remarkable  degree  ;  for  while  on  the  one 
hand  it  serves  as  the  parochial  church  for  the  town  of 
Tewkesbury,  its  history  on  the  other  hand  is  connected 
•with  a  pile  of  buildings  which,  considerably  more  than 
one  thousand  years  ago,  adorned  the  same  town, 
although  the  church  itself  was  built  some  centuries 
later.  We  shall  here  present  a  brief  account  of  the 
ancient  Abbey  of  Tewkesbury,  and  of  the.  still  existing 
church,  which  once  formed  part  of  it, 

Tewkesbury  is  a  considerable  town  in  Gloucester- 
shire, lying  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Avon,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  confluence  of  that  river  with  the 
Severn.  We  shall  not  have  space  in  the  present  article 
to  describe  the  modern  town  generally,  but  shall  speak 
of  it  chiefly  with  reference  to  its  Abbey  and  Church. 
The  town,  as  in  many  other  similar  instances,  owed 
its  origin  to  the  Abbey  built  there,  or  at  least  owed  its 
importance  to  it.  The  earliest  records  that  can  be 
depended  upon,  speak  of  two  brothers,  Odo  and  Dodo, 
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Dukes  of  Mercia,  who  built  an  Abbey  at  Tewkesbury, 
in  the  year  715.  From  this  period,  for  nearly  three 
hundred  years,  but  little  mention  is  made  in  our 
old  Chronicles  of  the  Abbey  and  its  patrons ;  but 
in  980  we  find  it  subject  to  Cranborne  Abbey,  in 
Dorsetshire.  Through  some  dissensions,  the  Abbey 
and  Manor  of  Tewkesbury  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  crown,  by  whom  it  was  granted  to  Robert  Fitz- 
Hamon.  This  was  the  possessor  to  whom  the  Abbey 
was  indebted  for  all  that  was  architecturally  beautiful 
in  it.  He  re-built  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Abbey  and 
its  Church,  and  it  is  believed  that  by  far  the  larger 
part  of  the  Church,  as  at  present  existing,  was  the  work 
of  Fitz-Hamon,  however  much  it  may  have  beea 
altered  and  repaired. 

On  the  death  of  Fitz-Hamon,  the  Abbey  and  Manor 
wei'e  inherited  by  his  daughter,  Matilda,  who  was 
wooed  by  King  Henry  the  First  for  his  natural  soa 
Robert.  A  curious  account  of  this  wooing  is  given 
in  Robert  of  Gloster's  Chronicle  : — 
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Sir,  sliee  saide,  Ich  wote  your  lierte  upon  mee  is, 

More  for  niyne  heritage,  than  for  inyselfe  I  wis : 

And  such  heritage  as  ich  have,  hit  weer  to  mee  greet  shame, 

To  take  a  lorde,  but  he  hadde  any  surname. 

Damoseill,  quoth  the  Kyng,  thou  seest  well  in  this  case. 

Sir  Robert  Fitz-IIaynie,  thi  fader's  name  was ; 

As  fayre  a  name  he  shall  have,  as  you  may  see. 

Sir  Robert  le  Fitz-Roy,  shal  his  name  be ; 

DamoseilL^  he  say'd,  thi  lorde  shall  have  a  name. 

For  him  and  for  his  heires  fayre  without  blame  : 

For  Robert,  Erie  of  Gloucester,  his  name  shall  be,  and  is ; 

He  shall  be  Erie  of  Gloucester,  and  his  heires  I  wis  : — 

Inne  this  forme,  quoth  shee,  ich  wote  that  all  myne  be  hys. 

Whether  or  not  this  is  a  faithful  record  of  the  woo- 
ing, it  is  certain  that  Matilda  married  Robert,  that 
Robert  was  made  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  that  the  Abbey 
of  Tewkesbury  came  into  his  possession.  It  is  said 
that  the  Abbot  and  twelve  of  the  monks  were  invited 
to  his  table  every  Sunday.  His  granddaughter  subse- 
quently became  queen  of  King  John,  and  the  Abbey 
and  Manor  reverted  to  the  crown. 

For  two  centuries  after  this  period,  the  Manor  and 
Abbey  (the  Manor  House  being,  as  is  supposed, 
Holme  Castle,  at  the  south-west  end  of  Tewkesbury,) 
passed  from  one  family  to  another  several  times,  partly 
through  the  disturbed  state  of  England  during  that 
period,  and  partly  from  the  marriage  of  heiresses 
into  other  famihes.  There  were,  however,  no  parti- 
cular circumstances  that  call  for  mention  during  that 
time,  except  the  following  :  that  the  town  wiis  ran- 
sacked by  Walleran  de  Beaumont  on  one  occasion,  and 
immense  riches  taken,  although  the  Abbey  itself  was 
spared, — and  that  a  severe  battle  was  fought  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  town,  on  May  4,  1471,  between  the 
rival  parties  of  York  and  Lancaster.  This  battle  was 
most  disastrous  to  the  latter  party,  which  was  headed 
by  Queen  Margaret  and  her  son.  Prince  Edward. 
After  a  hot  conflict,  the  Lancastrians  fled  in  every 
direction,  some  to  the  town,  some  to  the  Abbey,  and 
others  to  the  Church.  The  ill-fated  Prince  Edward, 
was  intercepted  in  his  flight  by  Sir  Richard  Crofts, 
who  yielded  him  up  to  the  King  (Edward  IV.)  for  a 
reward  of  100/.  The  King  flushed  with  victory,  im- 
periously demanded  of  the  Prince,  how  he  durst  so 
presumptuously  display  his  banner  in  his  kingdom  ? 
To  which  the  Prince  warmly  replied,  "  To  recover  my 
father's  kingdom  and  heritage  j  from  his  father  and 
grandfather  to  him,  and  from  him,  after  him,  to  me, 
lineally  descended  !"  The  King,  provoked  by  this 
answer,  struck  his  prisoner  with  his  gauntlet ;  an  act 
which  served  as  a  signal  to  the  Dukes  of  Clarence  and 
Gloucester,  and  Lords  Dorset  and  Hastings,  who  were 
present,  to  put  the  unfortunate  Prince  to  death.  All  the 
principal  officers  of  the  Lancastrian  army  were  either 
killed  in  the  battle,  or  taken  prisoners,  tried  in  the 
market-place,  at  Tewkesbury,  and  beheaded.  The  un- 
fortunate Queen  Margaret  was  captured,  and  sent 
prisoner  to  London. 

The  next  important  event  we  have  to  relate,  was 
the  surrender  of  the  Abbey  at  the  time  of  the  dis- 
solution of  monastic  establishments.  The  Abbey  of 
Tewkesbury  was  the  last  one  in  Gloucestershire  to 
submit  to  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  Abbot  was  rewarded 
for  the  submission  by  the  Bishopric  of  Gloucester. 
On  January  9,  1539,  the  Abbot  and  Monks  signed  a 
"surrender,"  which  was  introduced  thus  :— ""To  all 
Christian  people  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come, 
We,  the  Abbot,  &c.,  and  brothers  of  the  said  monastery, 
send  greeting.  Know  ye,  that  we,  upon  full  consi- 
deration, certain  knowledge,  and  mere  motion,  and 
for  divers  causes,  just  and  reasonable,  moving  our 
souls  and  consciences,  have  freely  and  voluntarily 
given  and  granted  to  our  Lord  the  King,  &c.,  &c." 
The  clear  yearly  revenue  of  the  Abbey  was  found  to 


amount  to  the  large  sum  of  1595Z.  17s.  &d.  The 
Abbot  and  Monks  were  awarded  pensions  during 
their  lives.  Of  the  buildings  collectively,  forming 
the  Abbey,  the  following  were  ordered  to  be  pre- 
served : — The  gate  leading  to  the  Abbot's  lodging, 
with  the  buttery,  pantry,  cellar,  kitchen,  larder,  and 
pastry,  belonging  to  itj  the  Abbot's  house  j  the 
hostrey ;  the  great  gate  leading  into  the  court ;  the 
stable,  bake-house,  brew-house,  slaughter-house,  malt- 
house,  garners,  &c. ;  in  short,  most  of  the  buildings 
pertaining  to  the  Abbot's  residence.  But  all  the 
buildings  deemed  to  be  peculiarly  connected  with  the 
Romish  faith,  were  ordered  to  be  demolished,  such  as 
the  church,  the  chapels,  the  cloister,  the  chapter- 
house, the  dormitories,  and  numerous  other  buildings, 
which  we  need  not  enumerate.  But  the  inhabitants 
of  Tewkesbury,  influenced  by  a  feehng  of  regret  at  the 
demolition  of  such  fine  remnants  of  antiquity,  suc- 
ceeded in  subscribing  among  themselves  the  sum  of 
483/.,  with  which  they  purchased  of  the  king  the  fine 
Church  belonging  to  the  Abbey,  together  with  the 
chancel,  steeples,  bells,  and  church-yard.  The  Church 
from  henceforth  became  the  parochial  church  for  the 
town  of  Tewkesbury. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  James  I.  sold  the  Manor  of 
Tewkesbury  for  a  considerable  sum  to  the  corporation. 
Some  years  after  this,  a  severe  engagement  took  place 
near  Tewkesbury,  between  the  Royahsts  and  the  Par- 
liamentarians ;  but  as  this,  together  with  any  subse- 
quent events  of  historical  importance,  had  more  rela- 
tion to  the  town  itself  than  to  the  Abbey  Church,  we 
shall  not  dwell  on  them  here,  but  shall  proceed  to 
describe  the  Church. 

Mr.  Bennett,  in  his  History  of  Tewkesbury,  states 
that  this  Church  is  more  truly  Norman  in  design  and 
arrangement  than  any  other  English  church,  and  has 
some  peculiarities  and  beauties  not  to  be  found  in 
other  similar  edifices  in  England.  Though  mutilated, 
and  abridged  of  its  original  fair  proportions  and  ex- 
tent, it  is  still  spacious,  lofty,  grand,  and  imposing. 
The  portions  of  it  existing  at  the  present  time,  are, 
a  nave,  with  aisles;  a  porch,  on  the  north  side ;  a  tran- 
sept, branching  from  the  central  tower  ;  a  choir,  with 
aisles  terminated  to  the  east  in  a  semi-octagonal 
shape ;  three  chantry  chapels,  or  oratories,  on  the 
south  side  ;  two  others,  to  the  north ;  and  an  ap- 
pendage, called  the  lesser  chapter  room,  on  the  same 
side.  The  cloister,  and  the  Lady  chapel,  which 
formerly  adorned  the  south  side  and  east  end  of  the 
Church,  are  removed,  and  only  small  fragments  of 
them  remain.  Beneath  the  arches  of  the  choir  are 
several  splendid  and  highly  interesting  monumental 
chapels,  whilst  other  monuments  are  attached  to  the 
side  chapels  and  walls. 

The  Church  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  is 
of  large  dimensions.  Its  internal  length  is  317  feet; 
and  before  the  Lady  chapel  was  destroyed,  the  whole 
length  was  full  100  feet  more.  The  breadth  of  the 
transepts  is  122  feet,  and  within  the  narrow  part 
called  the  nave,  71  feet.  The  height  of  the  body  of 
the  Church  is  57  feet,  and  of  the  tower  from  the 
ground,  132  feet. 

The  nave  is  separated  from  the  aisles  by  nine 
massive  columns  on  each  side,  which  support  series 
of  semicircular  arches,  above  the  crown  of  which  runs 
a  gallery,  cut  through  the  wall,  and  opening  into  the 
nave  by  a  range  of  double  round-headed  small  arches. 
The  ceiling  of  the  nave  has  been  ornamented  with 
groins,  springing  from  corbel  heads,  over  each  pillar ; 
and  at  the  intersections  of  the  groins  are  various 
sculptured  figures,  representing  human  heads,  flowers, 
&c.  The  side  aisles  are  much  lower  than  the  nave: 
there  are  eight  pointed  arch  windows  to  the  nortl^ 
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aisle,  and  five  to  the  south.  Thirteen  windows  of  a 
similar  character  light  the  chapels  and  aisles  which 
surround  the  chancel  j  there  are  three  others  in  the 
vestry,  and  some  smaller  ones  at  the  back  of  the 
altar. 

The  transepts,  or  side  projections,  are  parts  of  the 
original  building,  erected,  as  is  supposed,  by  Fitz- 
Harnon,  and  consist  of  piers  and  semicircular  arches  ; 
with  low  narrow  galleries  over  them.  In  the  north 
transept  are  four  windows,  viz.,  a  fine  catherine-wheel 
window,  and  three  pointed  ones.  The  south  transept 
contains  five  windows.  A  modern  screen  supports 
the  organ  gallery,  and  separates  the  nave  from  the 
choir ;  but,  as  Mr.  Bennett  observes,  "  this  addition, 
however  much  it  may  add  to  the  convenience  and 
comfort  of  those  who  attend  divine  service,  little  har- 
monizes with  the  general  character  of  the  building, 
and  it  also  materially  obstructs  that  unbroken  view  of 
the  interior  of  the  edifice  which  would  otherwise  be 
obtained." 

At  the  east  end  of  the  Church  are  four  chapels,  or 
oratories,  two  on  the  south  and  two  on  the  north  side. 
We  may  here  remark  that  the  different  parts  of  a 
religious  edifice  before  the  Reformation,  were  more 
numerous  than  in  a  modern  English  church  ;  and  it 
may  be  useful  to  speak  of  some  of  them.  The  nave 
was  the  central  aisle,  leading  up  to  the  part  where 
divine  worship  was  performed,  and  which  was  called 
the  choir.  The  chancel  was  that  part  of  the  choir  be- 
tween the  communion  table  and  the  screen  that 
separated  it  from  the  nave  :  this  was  always  consi- 
dered the  most  sacred  part  of  the  church,  and  by  the 
ancient  regulations,  which  were  in  force  until  the 
Reformation,  no  woman  was  allowed  to  stand  within 
the  chancel.  Chapels,  attached  to  a  church  or  cathe- 
dral, were  places  in  which  particular  services  were 
performed  for  the  good  of  the  souls  of  those  over 
whose  remains  they  were  built,  or  for  the  intercession 
of  those  saints  to  whom  they  were  dedicated  :  thus, 
the  Lady  chapel,  which  was  contained  in  almost  every 
cathedral,  was  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Oratories  were  chiefly  devoted  to  private  prayer  and 
meditation,  separated  from  the  congregational  meet- 
ing in  the  body  of  the  building. 

The  choir  of  Tewkesbury  Church  is  described  as 
being  very  beautiful.  There  are  seven  large  windows 
of  stained  glass,  which  form  an  imposing  termination 
to  the  Church.  In  the  two  opposite  windows,  next 
to  the  tower,  are  eight  curious  whole-length  figures 
of  knights  in  armour,  represented  as  standing  under 
rich  Gothic  canopies,  each  nearly  filling  one  of  the 
principal  compartments  of  the  window  ;  some  are  in 
coats  of  mail;  others  in  plated  armour,  and  all  of  them 
have  arras  on  their  surcoats. 

Mr.  Bennett  states,  that,  between  the  j'ears  1824 
and  1830,  the  Church  underwent  repairs  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  cost  3000/.,  of  which  700/.  were  sup- 
plied by  private  subscription,  and  the  remainder  by  a 
parochial  rate.  The  exterior  of  the  tower  was  care- 
fully examined,  and  as  it  was  much  injured,  new 
stones  were  introduced  wherever  the  old  ones  had 
become  decayed  ;  the  transept  walls  and  roof  were 
strengthened  and  repaired  ;  one  of  the  pinnacles  on 
the  central  tower  was  rebuilt  and  the  others  repaired : 
and  every  part  of  the  building,  inside  and  out,  were 
more  or  less  renovated,  according  to  the  degree  of 
dilapidatfon,  and  to  the  amount  of  funds  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  builder.  There  is  a  circumstance 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Bennett,  in  connexion  with  the  re- 
pairs of  the  Church,  which  deserves  to  be  alluded  to 
here : — "  The   figures  of  the  Virgin   Mary  and   the 


tuted  for  the  parts  representing  the  heads,  until  they 
were  restored,  in  1828,  to  the  state  in  which  they  now 
appear,  by  Mr.  Collins,  of  the  Strand.  The  manner 
in  which  this  distinguished  artist  has  perfected  these 
figures,  is  a  proof  of  his  taste  and  abilities,  and  his 
refusing  to  accept  of  any  compensation  for  it,  strongly 
manifests  his  liberality." 

There  are  very  numerous  monuments  erected  in  the 
Church,  to  the  memory  of  the  distinguished  personages 
who  figured  in  the  early  history  of  the  Abbey  to  which 
it  belonged,  as  aUo  of  many  of  those  who  tell  in  the 
disastrous  battle  of  Tewkesbury.  But  for  these  we  have 
now  no  space  left,  and  must,  therefore,  conclude  our 
notice  of  what  many  persons  consider  to  be  the  finest 
parish  church  in  England,  with  the  following  obser- 
vation of  the  Rev.  R.  Knight  : — ''  An  object  of  such 
striking  grandeur  and  magnificence  as  the  Church  of 
Tewkesbury,  is  formed  to  excite  emotion  of  no  ordi- 
nary character  :  whether  considered  simply  by  itself^ 
or  in  all  its  relation  and  dependencies,  as  a  pile  of 
honourable  antiquity,  or  as  a  sumptuous  appendage  to 
one  of  the  largest  Abbeys  ;  as  a  standing  monument 
of  the  piety,  liberality,  and  taste,  of  a  long  line  of 
benefactors  ;  or,  as  the  cemetery,  where,  having 
'  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil,'  their  bodies  have 
crumbled  into  dust;  it  affords  ample  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  inquiry." 


Ah  !  when  did  wisdom  covet  length  of  days  ? 

Or  seek  its  bliss  in  pleasure,  wealth,  or  praise  ? 

No,  wisdom  views,  with  an  IndifFei'ent  eye, 

All  finite  joys,  all  blessings  born  to  die. 

The  soul  on  earth  is  an  immortal  guest. 

Compelled  to  starve  at  an  unreal  feast : 

A  spark  that  upward  tends  by  nature's  force, 

A  stream  diverted  from  its  parent  source  ; 

A  drop  dissevered  from  the  boundless  sea, 

A  moment  parted  from  eternity : 

A  pilgrim  panting  for  a  rest  to  come, 

An  exile  anxious  for  his  native  home.— More. 


Whatever  passes  as  a  cloud  between 
The  mental  eye  of  faith,  and  things  unseen, 
Causing  that  brighter  world  to  disappear, 
Or  seem  less  lovely,  and  its  hopes  less  dear ; 
This  is  our  world,  our  idol,  though  it  bear 
Affection's  impress,  or  devotion's  ah: 


There  is  mention  made  by  Homer,  in  the  eighth  book  of 
his  Iliad,  of  Jupiter's  golden  chain,  by  which  he  can  draw 
up  the  gods,  and  the  earth,  and  sea,  and  the  whole 
universe;  but  they  cannot  draw  him  down.  It  is  most 
probably  and  ingeniously  conjectured,  says  Bishop  Newton, 
that  by  this  golden  chain  m^y  be  understood  the  superior 
attraccive  force  of  the  sun,  whereby  he  continues  unmoved, 
and  draws  all  the  rest  of  the  planets  toward  him. 


Beware  you  never  taint  the  ear  of  youth, 
Nor  hear  them  break  the  sacred  bond  of  truth, 
If  with  foul-licensed  speecli  your  offspring  play, 
No  after  polish  wears  its  use  away. 
The  first  impressions  strongest  strike  the  mind. 
And  "  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined." 


Every  man  rejoices  twice,  when  he  hath  a  partner  of  his 
joy.  A  friend  shares  my  sorrow,  and  makes  it  but  a 
moiety ;  but  he  swells  my  joy  and  makes  it  double.  For  so 
two  channels  divide  the  river,  and  lessen  it  into  rivulets, 
and  make  it  fordable,  and  apt  to  be  drunk  up  at  the  first 
revels  of  the  Sirian  star ;  but  two  torches  do  not  divide, 
but  increase  the  Hame  ;  and  though  my  tears  are  the  sooner 
dried  up  when  they  run  upon  my  friend's  cheeks  in  the 
furrows  of  compassion  ;   yet,  when  my  tlame  has  kindled 


his  lamp,  we  unite^he  glories  and  make  them  radiant,  like 
■p       u^Ti-~i-^  jr^i  '  ^^^  golden  candlesticks  that  burn  before  the  throne  of  God, 

i-ropnet  Joel,  in  the  first  and  fourth  compartments     because  they  shine  by  numbers,  by  unions,  and  confeder 


of  the  centre  window,  had  transparent  glass  substi- )  ations  of  light  and  joy. — Jeremy  Taylor 
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ROYAL  VISITS. 


VISIT  OF  MARY  DE  MEDICIS  TO  CHARLES  THE  FIRST. 

The  reader  will  call  to  mind  several  numbers  of  the 
Saturday  Magazine,  in  which  we  have  endeavoured, 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Progresses  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth," to  show  the  manner  in  which  Royal  entertain- 
ments and  progresses  were  managed  in  her  reign. 
We  now  propose  to  descend  somewhat  later  in  the 
order  of  time,  and  describe  the  ceremonies  attendant 
On  a  visit  which  Mary  de  Medicis^  Queen  of  France, 
knade  to  Charles  the  First  in  the  year  1C38. 

This  royal  lady  was  connected  with  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  reigning  families  in  Europe.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  the 
queen  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  and  the  mother 
of  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the 
queens  of  England  and  of  Spain,  and  the  Grand 
Duchess  of  Savoy.  She  possessed  a  haughty  and 
tmtractable  spirit,  which  kept  her  continually  em- 
broiled during  her  lifetime,  and  which  brought  her 
to  a  desolate  and  unhappy  end. 

She  was  born  in  157.5,  and  was  married  to  Henry  the 
Fourth  in  1600;  but  as  this  marriage  was  one  urged 
by  State  considerations  and  as  the  personal  feelings  of 
the  parties  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  matter,  they 
soon  evinced  a  dislike  for  each  other.  Ten  years 
after  the  marriage  Henry  died,  leaving  a  young  family 
under  the  care  of  the  queen.  The  eldest  son,  then  only 
nine  years  of  age,  ascended  the  throne  under  the 
title  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  and  the  queen  was 
appointed  Regent  during  his  minority. 

During  this  Regency  the  queen  poured  out  all  the 
benefits  of  office  on  her  Italian  friends,  to  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  French  nobles.  But  when  the  young 
king  arrived  at  full  age,  and  had  chosen  Cardinal 
Richelieu  for  his  minister,  the  queen-mother  gradually 
lost  her  influence,  and  withdrew  from  court.  She 
remained  several  years  in  France,  constantly  en- 
deavouring to  get  the  upper  hand  of  Richelieu,  and 
constantly  failing  in  the  attempt.  Atlength,  in  1631, 
she  quitted  France  for  ever,  and  became  a  wanderer 
in  such  countries  as  would  afford  her  an  asylum. 
She  lived  at  Brussels  for  seven  years,  on  ^  pension 
granted  her  by  her  son-in-law,  the  King  of  Spain. 
Through  some  political  intrigues  her  pension  was 
then  withdrawn,  and  she  removed  to  Holland;  but 
here  Richelieu  again  interrupted  her ;  and  she  then 
asked  for  an  asylum  in  England  from  Charles,  which, 
at  the  entreaty  of  his  queen,  Henrietta  Maria,  was 
granted.  She  travelled  through  the  principal  towns 
in  Holland,  embarked  October  23rd,  1638,  and  after 
a  rough  voyage  of  six  days,  landed  at  Harwich  on  the 
29th. 

•Charles  sent  the  Duke  of  Lennox  and  a  royal  escort 
to  receive  Queen  Mary  at  Harwich,  where  a  round  of 
entertainments  was  provided  for  her  during  a  whole 
week,  she  being  lodged  meanwhile  at  the  house  of  the 
Mayor  of  Harwich,  and  all  her  suite  being  lodged  at 
the  houses  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  who  courte- 
ously offered  them  for  the  occasion.  Charles  and  his 
queen  sent  every  day  to  inquire  after  their  royal  visitor. 

At  length,  after  resting  from  the  fatigues  of  her 
voyage,  she  quitted  Harwich  on  the  6th  of  November, 
in  a  royal  carriage  sent  to  receive  her;  her  suite  and 
the  English  nobility  forming  a  procession  in  other 
carriages.  On  arriving  at  Colchester,  she  was  received 
by  all  the  inhabitants,  the  principal  of  whom  read  an 
address  to  her,  and  requested  her  acceptance  of  a 
silver-gilt  cup.  She  was  lodged  on  that  night  at  the 
house  of  Sir  John  Lucas.  The  next  day  was  a  rare 
holiday  at  Colchester,  and  the  diversions  were  termi- 
nated by  an  iUuiuination. 


On  the  8th  she  left  Colchester,  and  travelled  on  to 
Chelmsford,  where  she  rested  for  the  night  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Mildmay.  On  the  same  day  Charles 
left  London  to  meet  his  royal  visitor.  After  the  usual 
royal  greetings,  the  cavalcade  proceeded,  and  arrived 
that  night  at  Geddy  Hall,  in  Essex,  where  the  queen 
slept,  the  king  reposing  for  the  night  at  Havering.  Oa 
the  10th  of  November  they  resumed  their  journey, 
and  arrived  in  London  the  same  evening. 

The  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  Richard  Fenn,  had  received 
orders  to  prepare  a  magnificent  reception  for  the 
queen ;  and  accordingly,  through  Cheapside  and  the 
principal  leading  streets  of  the  city,  seats  were  erected 
at  the  sides  of  the  streets  with  a  balustrade  three  feet 
high  all  covered  with  blue  cloth*.  On  the  seats  thus 
erected  all  the  liverymen  and  principal  citizens  were 
seated.  There  were  six  thousand  soldiers  ranged 
through  the  streets,  and  the  inhabitants  decorated  the 
fronts  of  their  houses  with  tapestry. 

When  the  cavalcade  arrived  at  Aldgate  (which  was 
one  of  the  city  gates  then  existing)  they  were  met  by 
the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Recorder,  and  the  twenty-four 
aldermen.  Soon  after  this  a  cavalcade  arrived  from 
St.  James's,  to  accompany  the  queen  thither.  The 
following  was  the  order  of  the  procession  to  the 
palace  : — Gentlemen  ushers  in  their  scarlet  liveries, 
walking  two  and  two :  twelve  trumpeters  :  a  com- 
pany of  fifty  of  the  band  of  gentlemen  pensioners  : 
sergeants  at  arms  :  carriage  of  the  queen's  chamber- 
lain :  two  esquires  :  the  royal  carriage,  covered  with 
crimson  velvet,  trimmed  with  cloth  of  gold,  and 
drawn  by  six  horses,  containing  the  Queen,  Charles 
the  First,  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  and  two  foreign  ladies 
of  honour :  a  litter  sent  by  Queen  Henrietta  Maria 
for  the  private  use  of  her  mother,  carried  by  two 
mules  :  carriages  of  the  royal  household  and  of  the 
nobility ;  &c. 

As  the  cavalcade  passed  along,  guns,  which  had 
been  planted  along  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  gave  a 
thundering  welcome  to  the  royal  visitor.  After  listen- 
ing, and  replying,  to  an  address  from  the  Recorder, 
the  Queen  of  France  proceeded  onwards  to  St.  James's 
Palace,  where  great  preparations  had  been  made  for 
her  by  her  daughter.  Henrietta  Maria  was  surrounded 
by  all  the  ladies  of  her  court,  who  gave  a  courteous 
reception  to  the  suite  of  the  foreign  Queen,  amounting 
to  no  less  than  200  persons. 

Being  settled  in  the  palace,  Mary  received  addresses 
from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Lord  Mayor, 
and  other  official  persons  :  and  all  was  joy  and  con- 
gratulation for  a  time. 

But  this  was  not  doomed  to  be  of  long  continuance. 
When  the  first  novelty  was  over,  political  thoughts 
began  to  have  their  influence  ;  and  though  Waller, 
the  court  poet,  had  written  a  high-flown  address  to 
Mary  on  her  landing,  the  time  was  not  far  distant 
when  she  was  again  to  become  a  wanderer.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  great  folks  were 
flattered  by  poets  in  those  times,  we  will  here  give 
Waller's  poem  : — 

TO  THE  QUEEN  MOTHER  OF  FRANCE. 

ON    HER    LANDING. 

Great  Queen  of  Europe,  where  thy  offspring  wears 

All  the  chief  crowns  ;  whore  princes  are  thy  heirs ; 

As  welcome  thou  to  sea  girt  Britain's  shore, 

As  erst  Latona  (who  fair  Cynthia  bore) 

To  Delos  was  :  here  shines  a  nj-mph  as  bright 

By  thee  disclosed,  witli  lilce  increase  of  light. 

Why  was  her  joy  in  Belgia  confined  ? 

Or  why  did  you  so  much  regard  the  wind  ? 

Scarce  could  the  Ocean  (though  enraged)  have  tossed 

Thy  sovereign  bark,  but  where  the  obsequious  coast 

*  See  the  copy  of  an  old  picture  of  this  procession  in  the  Saturday 
Magazine,  Vol.  Xill.,  p.  46. 
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Pays  Tribute  unto  thee  :  Rome's  conquering  band, 

More  vanquished  nations  under  her  command 

Never  reduced;  glad  Berecyntliia  so 

Among  her  deathless  progeny  did  go  : 

A  wreath  of  flowers  adorned  her  reverend  head, 

Mother  of  all  that  on  Ambrosia  fed. 

Thy  god-like-race  must  sway  the  world  to  come. 

Would  tliese  commanders  of  mankind  obey 
Their  honoured  parent,  all  pretences  lay 
Down  at  your  royal  feet,  compose  their  jars, 
And  on  tlie  growing  Turk  discharge  their  wars; 
The  Christian  knights  that  sacred  tomb  should  wrest, 
From  Pagan  hands,  and  triumpli  o'er  the  East. 
Our  England's  Prince,  and  Gallia's  Dolphin  might 
Like  young  RiiiaJdo  and  Tancredi  figlit ; 
In  single  combats  by  tiieir  swords  again 
The  proud  Are-antes  and  fiere  Soldan  slain; 
Again  miglit  we  '.heir  valiant  deeds  recite. 
And  with  you:."  Tuscan  muse  exalt  the  fight. 

But  Waller's  poetry  was  not  the;  weapon  that  would 
protect  her  fro?^  political  troubles.  The  English 
court  being  Protestant,  and  the  Queen  Henrietta 
Maria,  Roman  Catholic,  there  had  been  a  good  deal 

(of  strong  feeling  spreai  'ornad  ;  and  now  that  Mary 
arrived,  it  was  not  'onp  before  she  was  regarded  with 
distrust.  The  mol  surrounded  her  palace,  and  de- 
manded the  dismissal  of  her  priests.  She  appealed 
to  Charles,  and  Charles  referred  her  to  the  parlia- 
ment :  and  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Middlesex,  was  ordered  to  send  her  a  guard  of  a  hun- 
dred men. 
She  continued  in  England  under  very  unpleasant 
circumstances  until  1641,  when  a  petition  was  pre- 
sented to  parliament,  to  desire  the  two  houses  to  join  in 
an  address  to  the  king,  to  hasten  her  departure  out  of 
the  kingdom.  This  was  done  ;  and  parliament  voted 
her  ten  thousand  pounds  to  quicken  her  departure. 
After  an  unsuccessful  application  to  her  son-in-law, 
the  king  of  Spain,  to  permit  her  either  to  return  to 
the  Netherlands  (which  then  belonged  to  him),  or  to 
pass  through  them  to  Holland,  she  retired  to  Cologne. 
Charles  caused  her  to  be  accompanied  as  far  as 
Holland  by  the   Earl  of  Arundel,  and   gave  her  ten 

»    thousand  pounds  for  travelling  charges. 
At  Cologne  she  died  on  the  following  year,  1642,  in 
great  wretchedness,  neglected  by  nearly  all  the  courts 
to  whom  she  was  so  nearly  r<ilated.     Her  great  enemy, 
Richelieu,  survived  her  about  five  months. 


SOCIALLSM. 


HiaH  minds  of  native  pride  and  force 
Most  deeply  feel  thy  pangs,  Remorse! 
Fear  for  their  scourge  mean  villains  have  ; 
Thou  art  the  torturer  of  the  brave  ! 

Sir  Walter  Scott 


There  is  a  calm  the  poor  in  spirit  know, 
That  softens  sorrow,  and  that  sweetens  woe  ; 
There  is  a  peace  that  dwells  within  the  breast 
When  all  without  is  stormy  and  distrest ; 
There  is  a  light  that  gilds  tlie  darkest  hour. 
When  dangers  thicken,  and  when  tempests  lour. 
That  calm  to  faith,  and  hope,  and  love  is  given 
That  peace  i-emains  when  all  beside  is  riven. 
That  light  shines  down  to  man  direct  from  heaven  ! 

Edmeston. 


li^'EN  as  the  dew-drops  and  the  genial  rain 
Enrich  and  fertilize  the  sterile  plain ; 
Cause  it  the  kindly  fruits  of  earth  to  yield. 
And  with  a  plenteous  harvest  crown  the  field  ; 

So  does  the  Gospel  pour  into  each  heart 
Jfts  truths  Divine,  its  influence  impart : 
Softens  the  stony  hearts  to  hearts  of  flesh, 
Meet  to  produce  the  fruits  of  righteousness. 

Promote  we  then  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord 
And  promulgate  the  Gospel  truths  abroad, 
Till  from  the  north  to  south,  from  east  to  west, 
Jehovah's  praise  is  siuig:,  His  name  for  ever  blest. -~H.  At 


There  is  no  trait  in  the  character  of  human  nature 
more  deplorable  than  the  easiness  with  which  it  can 
be  imposed  upon  by  the  fallacious  zeal  of  knaves  or 
madmen  j  and  the  more  so,  when  we  reflect  that  this 
failing  arises  from  the  perversion  of  one  of  its  most 
beautiful  endowments,  namely,  its  yearning  after  the 
perfect  and  the  true.  Man  is  betrayed  by  his  own 
eager  thirst  to  every  mirage  that  rises  before  him  in 
his  wanderings  through  the  weary  and  uncertain  ways 
jf  this  mysterious  life.  But  in  most  instances,  not 
only  a  too  ready  credulity,  but  a  somewhat  perverse 
disposition  in  the  nature  of  that  credulity,  is  to  be 
lamented,  and  it  is  sad  to  observe  that  the  wilder  and 
more  noxious  the  meteor  that  attracts  him,  the 
more  earnest  and  the  more  fatal  his  pursuit.  No 
doctrine  whatsoever,  so  dangerous,  so  inconsistent,  so 
absurd,  as  not  to  boast  its  apostles  and  followers  ;  and 
tenets  and  opinions,  which  characterize  madness  or 
monomania  in  the  individual,  become  in  the  notions 
of  the  uncertain  vulgar,  a  new  light,  a  glorious  dis- 
pensation. The  tendencies  of  all  animated  nature 
around  us,  are  wholesome  and  beneficent:  it  is  for  man 
alone,  with  his  lofty  boast  of  freewill,  even  in  his  pur- 
suit of  higher  and  better  things,  to  follow  too  often 
and  too  blindly  the  mischievous  and  the  false. 

There  is,  in  these  days  especially,  a  lofty  and  some- 
what arrogant  assumption  of  superiority.  The  school- 
master has  been  abroad — intelligence  is  diffused — 
intellect  no  longer  feels  its  way  with  wholesome  and 
necessary  caution,  it  vaults  in  these  ambitious  days, 
and  like  ambition  "  o'erleaps  itself."  The  world, 
forsooth,  is  altogether  wiser  than  it  has  been ;  and  yet 
these  are  the  days  in  which  the  opinions  of  a  man 
can  gain  ground,  whom  our  ancestors  would  have 
secured  and  whipt,  as  plainly  and  confessedly  a  sore 
rogue  and  itinerant  corrupter  of  good  sense  and  mo- 
rality. Wild  ridiculous  fanatics,  together  with  their 
miserable  victims,  disfigure  many  a  page  of  our  goodly 
history,  but  most,  if  not  all,  knew  better  than  to 
attack  the  time-founded  institutions  of  their  country  j 
these  have  ever  been  more  spiritual  enthusiasts  than 
temporal  rascals,  not  less  crackbrained  but  more 
honest. 

These  Owenites  form  a  sect  whose  object  is  to  in- 
troduce a  specious  generalization  of  larceny,  and  an 
universal  libertinism  into  the  health  of  their  coun- 
try ;  one  man  endeavouring  to  substitute  his  crude 
nostrum  for  the  i-esults  of  all  the  wisdom  and  expe- 
rience of  the  past,  the  fruit  of  the  common  sense  and 
intelligence  of  every  age,  confirmed  and  hallowed  by 
the  great  teacher  Time  himself;  in  short,  to  overturn 
our  established  faith,  the  common  faith  of  the  whole 
civilized  w.«rla,  to  govern  and  direct  man's  social 
condition  in  '  new  method  with  his  theory.  But  no, 
it  cannot  be.  Gullible  as  some  of  the  masses  even  or 
the  nineteenth  century  have  proved  themselves,  they 
cannot  but  jee  that  these  very  doctrines  which  it  is 
professed  are  to  improve  our  social  state,  and  to  in- 
crease our  social  happiness,  actually  outrage  in  their 
very  outset  the  eternal  principles  of  both  ! 

Old  English  sense  is  yet  too  prevalent  to  permit  her 
multitude  to  gorge  the  monstrosities  of  Owenism.  la 
this  confidence  we  should  feel  inclined  to  pass  by 
the  arch-deceiver  with  contempt,  were  there  not  a 
voice  within  our  bosoms  compelling  to  another  course, 
"  the  voice  of  charity."  We  might  stand  by  idle  and 
unhurt,  and  watch  the  unholy  flame  of  this  new  sect 
blaze  for  a  little  while,  and  pass  again  into  darkness  j 
but  who  can  tamely  bide  the  thought  of  all  the  poor 
fluttering  and  weak-minded  rushing,  moth-like,  into 
the  glare   to  perish  :  the  easily  deluded  many — the 
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reckless  or  the  ignorant?  Ye  pastors  of  Christ's 
people,  watch  and  be  vigilant,  the  greedy  wolf  that 
dare  not  attack  the  steadfast  and  the  true,  may 
devour  the  thoughtless  and  unwary  of  your  several 
flocks. 

For  ourselves,  we  have  no  fear  of  the  ultimate  preva- 
lence of  Socialism.  Whatever  importance  or  dan- 
gerous influence  it  may  appear  to  have  obtained,  seems 
to  arise,  like  that  of  some  diseases,  more  from  the 
unhealthy  state  of  the  body  affected  than  from  its  own 
intrinsic  energy.  Socialism  may,  for  a  while,  serve 
to  settle  and  stagnate  the  scum  and  garbage  of  Eng- 
land's thickly-populated,  and  at  present  excited 
country,  till  a  return  of  sanity  and  vigour  shall  cast 
off  this  excrescence  of  its  weakness.  But  we  must  not 
in  the  mean  time  forget  that  by  its  accursed  doc- 
trines, many  a  heart  may  be  made  sorrowful,  and 
many  a  soul  immortal  perish,  utterly  and  for  ever,  if 
deluded  by  these  pernicious  fallacies,  from  the  cheer- 
ful hopes  and  godly  promises  held  out  to  it  in  the 
faith  of  a  Christian.  W.  M. 


WATER. 

It  is  the  poet  of  nature  who  should  write  the  history 
of  water.  Familiar,  even  to  neglect,  this  is  a  wonder- 
ful substance,  and  we  forget  to  admire;  beautiful,  and 
we  do  not  note  its  beauty.  Transparent,  and  colour- 
less, it  is  the  emblem  of  purity :  in  its  mobility  it  is 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  life :  a  self-acting  agent,  a 
very  will,  in  the  unceasing  river,  the  dancing  brook, 
the  furious  torrent,  and  the  restless  ocean :  speaking 
with  its  own  voice,  in  the  tinkling  of  the  dropping 
cavern,  the  murmuring  of  the  rill,  the  rush  of  the 
cascade,  and  the  war  of  the  sea-wave  j  and,  even  in 
the  placid  lake,  throwing  its  own  spirit  of  vitality  over 
the  immoveable  objects  around.  And  if  its  motion 
is  the  life  of  the  landscape,  it  is,  at  rest,  the  point 
of  contrast  and  repose  for  the  turbulent  multiplicity 
of  the  surrounding  objects:  a  tempering  shadow  in 
reflecting  the  bright  picture,  and,  as  the  mirror  of  the 
sky,  a  light  amid  darkness;  while  it  is  the  colour  to 
enhance  what  it  contrasts,  whether  in  its  splendour 
or  its  shade. 

Its  singular  oppositions  of  character  are  not  less 
striking.  Yielding  to  every  impulse,  unresisting,  even 
to  light,  it  becomes  the  irresistible  force  before  which 
the  ocean-promontory  crumbles  to  dust,  and  the 
rocky  mountain  is  levelled  with  the  plain  below ;  a 
mechanical  power  whose  energy  is  without  bounds. 
OF  an  apparently  absolute  neutrality,  without  taste, 
without  smell,  a  powerless  nothingness,  that  deceptive 
innocence  is  the  solvent  of  everything,  reducing  the 
thousand  solids  of  the  earth  to  its  own  form.  Again, 
existing  at  one  instant,  in  the  next  it  is  gone,  as  if  it 
were  annihilated :  to  him  who  knows  not  its  nature, 
it  has  ceased  to  be.  It  is  a  lake,  and  in  a  short  lime 
it  is  nothing:  again  it  is  that  lake,  and  it  is  a  solid 
rock.  It  is  rock-crystal  at  one  instant,  and  in  the 
next  it  is  invisible ;  while  the  agent  of  its  invisibility 
transports  it  beyond  the  earth:  that  rock  is  air. 
Thus  sailing  in  the  heavens,  it  descends  again,  un- 
changed, again  to  renew  the  same  ceaseless  round:  for 
ever  roaming  between  the  earth  and  the  vacant 
regions  of  space  ;  wandering  about  the  earth  below, 
in  the  performance  ot"  its  endless  duties,  and  though 
appearing  at  rest,  resting  nowhere.  This,  and  more,  is 
water:  powerful  in  its  weakness,  and  powerful  in  its 
strensth  :  an  union  of  feebleness  and  force,  of  incessant 
activity  and  apparent  tranquillity,  of  nullity  and 
ubiquity,  of  insignificance  and  power  a  miracle  of 
creation. — Macculloch. 


THE  RAINBOW. 


Hail  !  beauteous  meteor  of  the  thousand  dyes, 
Emblazoned,  like  a  trophy,  on  the  skies. 
Heaven's  richest  hues  inlay  thy  lightsome  span, 
Kindled  to  glory ;  for  a  Sign  to  man. 
Those  vivid  tints  that  through  the  welkin  shine, 
Proclaim  thy  matchless  Architect  divine. 
Gemmed  by  the  rain-drops,  was  the  tissue  spim 
With  golden  threads  iiTadiate  of  the  sun. 
Like  stars  enwreathed ;  whose  myriad  spangles  throw 
The  prism's  gay  lustre  to  the  world  below. 
Weft  of  mute  music  thou,  whose  pictured  tones 
Blend  in  accord,  and  melt  in  kindred  zones. 

Sweet  solace  ours,  when  lurid  tempests  frown, 
To  mark  thy  gradual  braid  tli'  horizon  crown  ! 
First,  faint  brief  segments  spring  on  either  hand. 
Whence  lost  abrupt,  soon  longer  curves  expand ; 
More  massive,  high  upreai-ed,  the  glowing  fonn 
In  bolder  contrast  now  bestrides  the  storm 
Fain  its  bright  column  would  our  arms  embrace, 
Yet  at  each  step  a  fleeting  beam  we  chase ; 
And  whilst  we  fear  lest  ere  the  whole  be  viewed, 
The  subtle  vision  may  our  sight  elude, 
Mercy,  fleet  herald  from  the  realms  above, 
Buoyed  in  the  ambient  air  of  heavenly  love. 
With  stedfast  key-link  binds  the  quivering  arch, 
Then  speeds  thereon  to  Earth  her  volant  march. 

See  !  through  the  dark  depths  of  th'  unfathomed  main 
The  mirrored  brilliance  softly  gleams  again  ; 
Warning  the  surges  that  their  ruthless  might 
No  more  shall  revel  on  the  mountain  height, 
Nor  through  the  fertile  fields  and  valleys  rave. 
Engulfing  Nature  in  the  whirling  wave : 
No  !  for  when  'neath  Armenia's  summits  hoar 
The  shrimken  waters  lashed  their  slimy  shore, 
And  found  whene'er  they  strove  beyond  to  roam, 
The  rising  cliffs  rebuke  their  baffled  foam  ; — 
When  the  glad  fathers  of  man's  rescued  race, 
Exulting  on  the  lone  Ark's  resting-place, 
Had  bent  the  knee,  invoked  the  Almighty  name, 
Drawn  votive  blood,  and  fanned  the  sacred  flame ; — • 
When  o'er  fair  Nature  burst  that  sunny  smile,  t 

Alore  lovely  for  her  glistening  tears  tlie  while  ;— 
Then  from  the  heavens  was  heard  an  awfid  voice 
That  bade  the  favoured  patriarch  rejoice : 
Well  pleased  the  Deity  had  seen  arise 
Prayer  mingling  witli  the  smoke  of  sacrifice  ! 
And  now  the  solemn  Covenant  He  swore. 
That  He  would  flood  the  new-born  land  no  more ; 
Then  rays  from  Heaven  with  tears  from  Earth  He  blent. 
And  wrote  His  promise  on  the  firmament*. 

View  it-f-,  vain  man,  whose  dull  unheeding  soul 
No  cheering  hopes,  no  startling  fears  control, 
Nor  the  pale  splendour  of  tlie  moon  absorbs, 
Nor  the  deep  rapture  of  the  hymning  oi-bs ; 
Whose  sordid  thought  ne  er  searched  Creation's  laws. 
For  the  vast  goodness  of  th'  Omniscient  Cause, 
Ne'er  felt  ecstatic  joy  when  laughing  May 
Wreathes  with  young  flowers  the  verdant  brow  of  day. 
Nor  owned  with  transport  chastened,  awed,  refined, 
Might  on  the  mountain,  wonder  in  the  wind  : 
Behold !  and  though  thou  deignest  nought  to  bless. 
Yet  inly  scan  thy  very  nothingness. 

Such  thou  hast  shone,  bright  Rainbow !  when  the  sky 
Has  clothed  in  clouds  its  blue  serenity; 
And  such  shalt  shine ;  while  grateful  for  the  vow, 
All  nations  of  the  Earth  to  Heaven  shall  bow. 
Curbing  the  tempest  on  its  thunder-path. 
Chaining  the  boisterous  billows  in  their  wrath ; 
Majestic  symbol  of  thy  Maker's  might ! 
Girdle  of  beauty!  coronal  of  light! 
God's  own  blest  hand-mark,  mystic,  sure,  sublime, 
Graven  in  glory  to  the  end  of  time! 

Nor  dost  thou  live  for  Earth  and  Time  alone  : 
In  Paradise,  ai'ound  th'  eternal  throne 
Thine  emerald  lightnings  play:}:;  thine  every  gem 
Is  treasured  for  the  Conqueror's  diadem§. 
When,  with  a  shout  that  will  Earth's  centre  rend, 
Christ  with  His  saints  and  angels  shall  descend, 
Careering  kingly  over  sun  and  star, 
The  winds  His  coursers  and  a  cloud  His  car  : — 

*  Gen  Tiii.  &  ix.    f  Ecclus.  xliii.  11.    |  Rev.  iv.  3.  &  Ezek.i  .28. 
$Rev.  X,  1. 
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No  watery  deluge  tlien  Earth's  funeral  pall, 

But  sulphurous  flames  enwrap  the  reeling  ball. 

Thus  thy  triumplial  banner  floats  unfurled 

Above  tlie  wrecks  of  this  self-ruined  world; 

From  cloud,  from  throne,  from  crown,  betokening  mild 

Jehovah  to  lost  sinners  reconciled ! 

Rev.  Thomas  Agar  Hollaxd. 


ON  PHOTOGENIC  DRAWING.     No.  III. 

The  Daguerreotype. 

The  developement  of  the  secret  of  M.  Daguerre'.s 
method  of  photography  was  occasioned  by  an  arrange- 
ment between  M.  Daguerre  and  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  by  which  a  pension  of  6000  francs,  (about 
two  hundred  and  forty  pounds  English),  was  bestowed 
on  him,  and  one  of  4000  francs,  (about  one  hundred 
and  sixty  pounds,)  on  M.  Niepce,  with  a  reversion 
of  half  the  respective  amounts  to  Madame  Daguerre 
and  Madame  Niepce.  The  discovery  was  therefore 
thrown  open  to  general  use  in  August  last,  when  it 
was  stated  at  the  weekly  sitting  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris,  by  M.  Arago.  The  greatest  curi- 
osity prevailed,  all  the  seats  allotted  to  the  public 
were  quickly  occupied,  and  a  crowd  of  persons  dis- 
appointed of  gaining  admission,  remained  waiting  in 
the  court  of  the  Institute,  eager  to  catch  the  news  of 
the  important  process. 

The  designs  of  M.  Daguerre  are  executed  upon 
plates  of  copper,  covered  with  silver  foil,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  the  combination  of  the  two  metals  tends  to 
the  perfection  of  the  effect.  The  silver  must  be  the 
purest  that  can  be  procured,  and  the  thickness  of  the 
copper  must  be  sufficient  to  maintain  the  smoothness 
of  the  plate,  so  that  the  images  may  not  be  distorted 
by  the  warping  of  the  tablet.  The  thickness  of  the 
two  metals  united  should  not,  however,  exceed  that 
a  stout  card.  The  process  is  divided  into  Five 
operations. 

The  first  consists  in  polishing  and  cleaning  the 
plate,  in  order  to  prepare  it  for  receiving  the  sensitive 
coating,  upon  which  the  light  is  to  act. 

The  second  is  to  apply  this  coating. 

The  third  is  the  placing  the  prepared  plate  in  the 
camera,  so  as  to  receive  properly  the  action  of  the 
light. 

The  fourth  is  to  bring  out  the  image,  which  is  not 
at  first  visible. 

The  fifth  and  last  operation  is  to  remove  the  sensi- 
tive coating  on  which  the  picture  is  first  impressed, 
otherwise  this  coating  would  continue  to  be  affected 
by  light,  and  would  quickly  destroy  the  picture. 

The  materials  for  the /rs^  operation,  or  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  plate,  are  pumice  stone,  finely  ground  and 
dried,  olive  oil,  fine  cotton,  a  phial  of  nitric  acid, 
diluted  with  sixteen  parts  of  distilled  water,  and  a 
wire  frame  for  placing  the  plate  upon,  while  heat  is 
applied  to  it  by  the  spirit  lamp.  The  size  of  the 
plate  is  regulated  by  that  of  the  camera  obscura. 

The  operation  is  begun  by  polishing  carefully  the 
surface  of  the  plate.  The  pumice  stone  is  powdered 
all  over  the  silver  surface,  by  shaking  the  bag  which 
■  contains  it,  without  touching  the  plate.  With  some 
cotton,  dipped  in  a  little  olive  oil,  the  operator  then 
rubs  the  plate  gently,  beginning  with  the  centre  and 
rounding  his  strokes  to  produce  equality  of  surface. 

The  plate  is  laid  on  several  folds  of  paper,  during 
this  operation,  and  these  are  renewed  at  intervals, 
lest  the  tablet  become  bent  or  warped,  through  any 
inequality  of  support.  The  pumice  stone  must  be  re- 
newed and  the  cotton  changed  several  times.  When 
the  plate  is  well  polished,  it  must  next  be  cleaned  by 
powdering  it  all  over  once  more  with  pumice,  and 


rubbing  with  dry  cotton,  rounding  and  crossing  the 
strokes  as  before.  A  little  cotton  is  now  rolled  up, 
and  applied  to  the  mouth  of  the  phial  containing  the 
diluted  acid.  The  phial  is  inverted,  and  the  centre 
only  of  the  cotton  is  wetted,  and  that  but  slightly. 
The  surface  of  the  plate  is  now  rubbed  equally  all 
over  with  the  acid,  but  only  in  sufficient  quautityjust 
to  skim  the  surface.  If,  as  frequently  happens,  the 
acid  run  into  small  drops  from  the  high  polish,  change 
the  cotton,  and  rub  down  the  globules  as  quickly  as 
possible,  but  always  gently  rubbing,  for  if  allowed  to 
rest,  or  to  run  upon  the  plate,  they  will  leave  stains. 
It  will  be  seen  when  the  acid  has  been  sufficiently 
diffused,  by  the  formation  of  a  thin  veil  spread 
regularly  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  plate.  It 
must  then  receive  one  more  powdering  of  pumice,  and 
be  cleaned  with  fresh  cotton  as  before.  The  plate 
must  now  be  subjected  to  strong  heat,  and  for  this 
purpose  it  is  placed  upon  a  wire  frame,  made  to  sup- 
port it  over  a  spirit  lamp,  the  silvered  surface  being 
uppermost.  The  spirit-lamp  is  now  held  beneath, 
and  moved  round  and  round,  the  flame  touching  and 
playing  upon  the  copper.  This  must  be  continued 
for  at  least  five  minutes,  when,  if  the  lamp  has  been 
properly  applied,  a  white  strong  coating  will  appear 
on  the  surface  of  the  copper.  A  charcoal  fire  is  per- 
haps preferable  to  the  lamp,  for  the  operation  can  be 
then  more  quickly  performed,  and  the  heat  will  be 
perfectly  equal.  If  this  method  be  adopted  the  plate 
must  be  held  over  the  fire  by  pincers,  until  the  veil 
appears.  The  plate  is  now  to  be  cooled  suddenly,  by 
placing  it  on  a  cold  substance,  such  as  a  marble 
table,  a  mass  of  metal  or  stone.  When  perfectly 
cold,  the  gummy  appearance  must  be  removed  from 
the  surface,  by  rubbing  again  with  dry  pumice  and 
cotton,  changing  the  cotton  frequently.  The  polish- 
ing being  thus  completed,  the  operation  of  the  acid 
is  to  be  repeated  three  different  times,  dry  pumice 
being  powdered  over  the  plate  each  time,  and  polished 
off  very  gently  with  the  cotton,  which  must  be  very 
clean  ;  care  being  taken  not  to  breathe  upon  the  plate 
or  to  touch  it  with  the  fingers,  or  even  with  the  cotton 
upon  which  the  fingers  have  rested,  for  the  slightest 
stain  upon  the  surface  of  the  plate  will  prove  a  blemish 
in  the  drawing.  If  the  plate  is  not  to  be  used  imme- 
diately, the  last  operation  is  not  performed,  for  it  is 
necessary  that  the  final  application  by  acid  be  per- 
formed on  every  plate  immediately  before  placing  it 
in  the  camera. 

The  second  operation  consists  in  coating  the  plate, 
and  requires  a  small  quantity  of  broken  iodine  and  a 
small  square  box.  In  the  upper  part  of  this  box  the 
plate  is  fixed,  with  the  face  downwards,  the  copper 
surface  having  been  previously  fixed  upon  a  board,  by 
means  of  metallic  bands  and  catches.  A  quantity  of 
the  iodine  is  placed  in  a  saucer  at  the  bottom  of  the 
box,  and  is  covei-ed  by  a  piece  of  gauze,  that  the  eva- 
poration of  the  iodine  maybe  regulated,  and  that  the 
compression  of  the  air  on  the  lid  of  the  box  being 
closed,  may  not  drive  out  any  particles  of  iodine  from 
the  saucer,  to  the  detriment  of  the  silvered  surface  of 
the  plate. 

The  apparatus  is  to  remain  in  this  position  till  the 
vaporization  of  the  iodine  has  condensed  upon  the 
surface  of  the  plate,  sufficiently  to  cover  it  with  a  fine 
coating  of  a  yellow  gold  colour.  The  time  required 
for  this  effect  to  be  produced  varies  from  five  minutes 
to  half  an  hour.  The  plate  must  be  taken  out  the 
instant  a  gold  tinge  is  produced,  or  it  will  change  to 
violet,  and  in  thi;*  state  be  less  sensitive  to  the  impres- 
sions of  light.  These  operations  must  be  performed 
in  a  darkened  apartment,  by  the  feeble  light  of  a 
taper,  or  the  plate  will  be  acted  on  too  soon  during 
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the  moments  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  raise  it  to 
examine  how  the  work  is  going  on.  The  evaporation 
of  the  iodine  should  be  spontaneous,  and  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  temperature  of  the  interior  of  the  box 
shouUi  correspond  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  apart- 
ment. On  this  account  an  apparatus  in  constant  use, 
and  impregnated  with  the  vapours  of  iodine,  will  pro- 
duce a  much  more  speedy  effect  than  a  nev/  box.  The 
second  operation  is  now  over,  and  the  third  should 
immediately  succeed  it,  for  after  the  interval  of  an 
hour  the  action  of  the  iodine  and  silver  is  no  longer 
effective. 

The  third  operation  is  the  proper  adjustment  of  the 
plate  in  the  camera  to  receive  the  required  images. 
This  must  be  done  quickly,  avoiding  light  and  contact, 
the  camera  having  been  previously  fixed  in  the  proper 
position.  It  is  a  task  of  some  nicety  to  determine  the 
exact  time  necessary  to  effect  the  desired  object,  and 
the  operator  must  make  the  best  guess  he  can  upon 
the  subject,  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  appearance  of 
the  plate  to  guide  him,  the  surface  presenting  no  visi- 
ble change  when  it  is  taken  out  of  the  camera.  If 
the  sun-light  be  intense,  three  minutes  will  be  suf- 
ficient, in  other  cases  it  may  require  thirty.  The  sea- 
sons, as  well  as  the  hour  of  the  day,  have  considerable 
influence  on  the  operation.  The  most  favourable  time 
is  from  seven  to  three  o'clock,  and  a  drawing  taken 
at  Paris  in  the  months  of  June  and  July  may  be  ob- 
tained in  three  or  four  minutes.  In  May  or  August 
it  will  take  five  or  six  minutes ;  in  April  and  Septem- 
ber seven  or  eight,  and  so  on.  Yet  this  is  only  the 
case  when  the  objects  are  strongly  illuminated,  and  it 
often  happens  that  twenty  minutes  are  required  for 
the  process  in  the  miost  favourable  months.  All  this 
•will  be  ascertained  by  repeated  trials,  and  the  operator 
■will  learn  to  regulate  the  time  during  which  the  plate 
is  to  be  exposed  to  the  solar  rays,  so  that  the  sketch 
shall  neither  appear  vague  and  indistinct,  nor  black 
and  heavy. 

The  fourth  operation  is  the  mercurial  or  disengaging 
process,  by  means  of  which  the  images  are  developed. 
A  deep  square-sided  box,  of  the  breadth  of  the  tablet, 
is  furnished  with  a  cup  containing  three  ounces  of 
mercury.  In  this  mercury  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer 
is  placed,  and  the  top  of  the  instrument  is  passed 
through  a  hole  in  one  of  *he  sides  of  the  box.  The 
box  must  have  an  opening  below,  so  that  a  spirit  lamp 
can  be  applied  to  the  under  part  of  the  cup  containing 
the  mercury. '  The  upper  part  of  the  box  receives  the 
plate,  immediately  on  its  being  removed  from  the 
camera,  the  face  of  the  plate  being  downwards,  and 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  45°.  Thus  all  is  ready  for  the 
operation,  and  the  fumes  of  the  mercury  are  now  dis- 
engaged by  the  heat  of  the  spirit  lamp,  until  the  ther- 
mometer indicates  a  temperature  of  140°  Fahr,,  when 
it  must  be  immediately  withdrawn.  If  the  thermo- 
meter has  risen  rapidly,  it  will  continue  to  rise  after 
the  lamp  is  removed,  but  this  ought  not  to  exceed 
167°.  In  a  few  minutes  the  faint  tracery  of  objects 
will  begin  to  appear,  and  this  process  must  be  exa- 
mined by  means  of  a  small  window  in  the  side  of  the 
box,  and  by  the  light  of  a  taper,  but  the  taper  must 
be  used  cautiously,  that  its  rays  fall  not  upon  the 
plate.  When  the  thermometer  has  fallen  to  1 1 3°,  or 
even  before  that,  if  the  sketch  appears  complete,  the 
plate  may  be  removed,  detached  from  the  frame  of 
wood  in  which  it  had  previously  been  fixed,  and  if 
necessary  it  may  be  laid  aside  without  injury,  until  it 
is  convenient  to  perform  the  fifth  process.  Great 
care  must,  however,  be  taken  to  avoid  its  exposure  to 
the  light. 

The  fifth  operation  consists  in  fixing  the  impression 
by  removing  from  the  tablet  the  coating  of  iodine,  on 


which  the  light  would  otherwise  continue  to  art,  A 
saturated  solution  of  common  salt,  filccrcd  lljrough 
paper,  and  warmed,  or  a  weak  solution  ot  liyposul- 
phate  of  soda,  which  does  not  require  warming,  is 
poured  into  a  square  shallow  copper  trough,  to  the 
height  of  an  inch.  Distilled  water  is  poured  into  a 
similar  trough,  and  the  plate  is  first  plunged  into  the 
water  and  immediately  removed,  then  immersed  in  the 
saline  solution,  where  it  is  allowed  to  remain  face 
upwards,  till  the  yellow  tinge  has  entirely  disappeared. 
It  is  moved  about  by  means  of  a  little  copper-wire 
hook,  and  as  soon  as  the  desired  effect  is  obtained, 
it  is  removed  from  the  solution  with  both  hands 
(without  touching  the  drawing)  and  plunged  again  in 
the  pure  water.  It  is  then  placed  on  an  inclined 
plane,  and  distilled  water,  hot,  but  not  boiling,  is 
poured  over  it.  The  plate  must  then  be  dried  rapidly 
by  blowing  on  it,  and  moving  it  backwards  and  for- 
wards in  the  air. 

The  drawing  is  now  finished:  it  remains  only  to 
preserve  it  from  dust  and  from  vapours,  which  might 
tarnish  the  silver.  It  should  therefore  be  placed  in  a 
square  strong  pasteboard  with  "a  glass  over  it,  and  be 
framed  in  wood.  Without  such  preservatives,  though 
the  sketch  will  resist  gentle  washing,  yet,  as  it  will  not 
bear  the  slightest  rubbing,  it  will  speedily  receive 
injury. 

Such  is  the  process  of  M.  Daguerre,  and  so  myste- 
rious is  it,  even  now  that  the  method  of  performing 
it  is  publicly  made  known,  that  M.  Arago  declares  the 
sciences  of  Optics  and  Chemistry,  in  their  present 
state,  to  be  inadequate  to  give  any  plausible  explanation 
of  it.  We  may  therefore  well  unite  in  the  wish  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Talbot,  at  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  in  August  last,  that  this  discovery  may  be 
considered  as  "a  call  made  on  all  the  cultivators  of 
science  to  use  their  united  efforts,  by  the  accumulation 
of  new  facts  and  arguments,  to  penetrate  into  the 
real  nature  of  these  mysterious  phenomena."  We 
must  also  express  our  hope  that  as  the  subject  becomes 
better  understood,  the  process  will  be  simplified,  and 
placed  within  the  power  of  those  who  ax*e  now  totally 
debarred  from  entering  on  a  work,  which  makes  such 
extensive  demands  on  their  time  and  patience  as  the 
system  of  M.  Daguerre. 


INSCRIPTION    ON    A    TOMBSTONE, 
Aht  thou  a  man  of  honest  moiild, 

With  fervent  heart  and  soul  sincere, 
A  husband,  father,  friend  ?     Behold  ! 

Thy  brother  slumbers  here. 

The  sun,  that  wakes  the  violet's  bloom. 
Once  cheered  his  eye,  now  dark  in  death  ; 

The  wind  that  wanders  o'er  his  tomb, 
Was  once  his  vital  breath. 

But  mark  !  the  wind  shall  pass  away, 
The  sun  shall  vanish  from  the  sky; 

Thy  brother's  bones,  in  that  great  day, 
Shall  live,  and  never  die. 


Saw  ye  the  Sun,  obscured  at  noon, 

Burst  through  the  mist,  and  fiercer  blaze  ? 
Saw  ye  at  eve  the  clouded  moon 

Shine  out,  and  shed  soul-soothing  rays  ? 
Oh  !  tluis  shall  truth's  eternal  beam 

Consume  foul  falseliood's  vcnomed  shroud  : 
Thus,  thus  shall  lovely  virtue  gleam 

Through  calumny's  malignant  cloud  ! 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  ALGI^S,  AND  ITS  CONQUEST  BY  THE  FRENCH.    II. 


COFFEZ-HOUSE    AN  n    SCHCOI,    OF    BYRMADRAIS,    NEAR    ALGIERS, 


We  proceed  to  notice  the  most  important  towns  of  the 
Regency  of  Algiers. 

Medeya.  This  place  is  situated  a  few  miles  southward 
of  Algiers.  On  the  road  conducting  towards  it  is  the  Cafe 
de  Byrmadrais,  as  above  represented.  After  leaving  the 
city  and  proceeding  for  about  half  an  hour  towards  the 
south,  through  a  paved  road  bordered  with  thick  hedges, 
the  traveller  enters  a  pretty  valley,  the  sides  of  which  are 
covered  with  picturesque  rocks.  Through  the  bottom  of 
this  valley  Hows  a  little  brook,  and  at  the  point  where  the 
brook  and  the  road  meet  are  constructed  a  pretty  looking 
coffee  house,  and  a  school,  one  on  one  side  of  the  brook  and 
one  on  the  other.  These  were  built  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  troops  under  Oielly,  "to  thank  God  for  having 
aided  the  faithful  to  vanquish  their  enemies." 

Proceeding  onwards  through  a  pleasant  country,  the  tra- 
veller arrives  at  Medeya.  (See  p.  84.)  On  the  left  he  sees 
many  country  houses,  surrounded  by   fields  and  hedges. 


JI0<QIM    AT    MILDEYA  WITH    TOMB-STONES    AROUND. 

Before  entering  into  the  town  he  passes  under  a  lofty  aque- 
duct, which  brings  water  into  the  town  from  some  neigh- 
bouring mountain  ;  this  aqueduct  is  composed  of  two  lines 
of  arches;  and  is  constructed  very  substantially  of  chalk,  clay, 
stone,  and  brick.  Among  the  stones  employed  are  many 
which  seem  once  to  have  formed  part  of  some  Roman  con- 
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struction.  The  aqueduct  terminates  in  the  town  at'a  reservoir 
protected  by  powerful  masonry,  apparently  to  prevent  any 
attempts  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  water  to  the  city. 

There  are  two  gates  by  which  to  enter  Medeya,  large  but 
low,  and  on  passing  through  that  one  leading  from  Algiers 
we  enter  a  tolerably  large  street,  with  foot  paths  on  each 
side,  and  a  canal  running  through  the  middle.  This  street 
runs  the  whole  length  of  the  city,  and  has  smaller  streets 
branching  out  from  it.  Medeya  is  built  on  a  hill,  which  is 
steep  towards  the  west,  and  gently  sloping  towards  the  east. 
There  are  a  few  mosques  in  Medeya;  in  the  one  represented 
in  the  annexed  cut,  the  door  at  the  left  leads  into  a  small 
public  school. 

Medeya  was  the  residence  of  the  Bey  of  Titerie.  He  had 
in  the  town  a  barrack  for  janissaries,  some  handsome 
houses  occupied  by  the  principal  Turkish  officers,  a  large 
square  building  containing  the  magazine,  and  a  palace. 
The  exterior  of  this  palace,  represented  below,  nas  no- 
thing very  elegant  about  it ;  but  on  entering  through 
a  door  or  porch,  and  passing  through  a  corridor,  a  more 
elegant  scene  presents  itself.  A  large  square  court  is 
seen,  paved  with  white  marble  and  surrounded  by  a  gal- 
lery with  arcades  of  Moorish  achitecture,  into  which  the 


EXTERIOR   OF    THE'   PAXACE    AT    MEUEYA. 

doors  and  windows  of  the  apartments  open.  This  court 
communicates  by  a  corridor  with  a  smaller  court,  furnished 
with  a  gallery,  but  not  with  pillars.  This  court  was  sur- 
rounded by  apartments  and  offices  occupied  by  domestics, 
officers,  &c.  and  filled  with  stores  of  various  kinds. 
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'  Medeya  contains  about  six  or  seven  thousand  inhabitants, 
of  which  about  a  thousand  are  Turks,  and  the  remainder  a 
mixture  of  the  other  Algerine  tribes. 

ORANis  an  important  town  in  the  western  part  of  the  Re- 
gency, about  seventy-six  leagues  from  Algiers.  It  is  built 
upon  the  sea  coast,  at  the  inner  part  of  a  bay,  on  two  plateaus 
or  plains  separated  by  a  valley  through  which  flows  a  river. 
Oran  was  possessed  by  the  Spaniards  for  a  long  time  after 
thev  had  been  forced  to  give  up  the  city  of  Algiers,  but  was 
ceded  to  the  Dey  in  1791.  The  town  was,  about  the  last- 
mentioned  period,  almost  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  but 
was  soon  afterwards  rebuilt.  The  bay  is  but  little  fitted, 
from  its  small  depth,  for  the  reception  of  ships. 

The  town  itself  presents  many  good  and  remarkable 
buildings,  which  are  distinguished  into  two  separate  classes  ; 
for  the  Spanish  portion  of  the  town  was  situated  entirely  on 
the  eastern  plateau,  and  the  other  half,  the  Moorish,  on 
the  western.  The  Spanish  quarter  is  in  rather  a  ruinous 
state,  showing  the  remains  of  what  were,  before  the  earth- 
quake, mansions,  churches,  and  convents.  The  governor's 
palace,  of  which  some  parts  yet  remain,  appears  sur- 
rounded with  many  good  houses;  and  many  aqueducts  and 
fountams  had  also  been  constructed  near  them. 

The  other  part  of  the  town  is  built  almost  wholly  in  the 
Moorish  style.  The  houses  are  much  in  the  style  of  those 
in  Algiers',  but  the  streets  are  rather  wider  and  more 
commodious.  When  the  French  army  took  possession  of 
Oran,  almost  all  the  inhabitants,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Jews,  made  their  escape,  taking  with  them  their  families 
and  portable  property.  But  before  the  arrival  of  their 
conquerors,  the  town  contained  five  or  six  thousand  souls, 
consisting  of  the  same  classes  as  those  of  Algiers.  But 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  their  behaviour  was  more 
civilized  and  rational  than  that  of  the  Algerines,  for  they 
were  engaged  in  agriculture  and  commerce,  rather  than  in 
piracy.  The  Jews  who  remained  in  the  city  after  the 
French  had  taken  it,  defended  their  new  masters  against 
the  attacks  of  some  roving  Arabs, — a  circustance  rather  rare 
in  the  people  of  that  religion,  seeing  how  seldom  they  take 
part  in  warfare.  On  one  occasion  when  the  Arabs  were 
about  to  attack  the  French,  the  Jews  took  up  arms,  and 
mounted  guard  during  the  night  on  the  terraces  and  ram- 
parts. On  another  occasion,  when  a  detachment  of  French 
were  engaged  with  the  Arab  cavalry  out  on  the  plain,  the 
Jews  ventured  to  sally  out  from  the  town,  with  asses  and 
mules  carrying  leather  buckets  full  of  water  for  the  relief 
of  the  parched  French  soldiers. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  Moorish  artisans  in  or  near 
Oran :  some  are  shoemakers,  some  tailors,  some  weavers, 
&c.  On  the  borders  of  the  river,  near  the  sea,  are  a 
number  of  tan-pits,  and  manufactories  of  morocco  leather. 
Most  of  the  public  shops  are  kept  by  Jews;  but  the  coffee- 
houses are  kept  by  the  Moors.  Oran  has  been  accustomed  to 
carry  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Spain,  and  Italy,  in  grain, 
cattle,  linen,  and  morocco  leather.  Most  of  the  haiks,  ber- 
nous,  and  brown  capuchins  or  hoods,  worn  by  the  Moors  of 
Barbary,  are  made  at  Oian. 

The  Mahometans  of  Oran  are  very  attentive  to  the  duties 
of  their  religion.  Those  who  cannot  go  to  the  mosques  at 
the  appointed  hours  of  prayer,  never  fail  to  pray  in  their 
shops,  or  in  the  streets,  when  the  hour  arrives.  They  are 
said,  however,  to  be  less  attentive  in  their  honours  to  the 
dead  than  the  inhabitants  of  Algiers,  with  whom  it  is  a 
point  of  piety  and  duty  frequently  to  visit  the  graves  of  their 
fathers,  and  plant  flowers  between  the  four  stones  which 
form  the  tomb. 

Const ANTiNA.  This  is  a  town  in  the  eastward  part  of  the 
country,  situated  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  plain :  the 
plain  terminates  in  a  high  mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which 
flows  a  river  which  forms  a  half  circle  round  the  town,  and 
washes  its  walls.  Constantina  is  not  fortified ;  its  walls 
do  not  even  surround  the  town,  as  in  most  other  towns  of 
Barbary.  At  the  entrance,  on  the  side  towards  Algiers,  is 
a  small  battery,  weakly  guarded.  The  aspect  of  the  town  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  Medeya:  all  the  houses  are  covered 
with  tiles,  but  none  of  them  present  the  white  appearance  of 
the  Algerine  houses.  The  streets  are  broad,  and  tolerably 
straight ;  and  over  the  river  is  a  fine  stone  bridge,  said  to 
have  /been  constructed  by  the  Romans.  There  are  no 
squares  or  open  places  in  the  interior  of  the  town  ;  but  the 
town  contains  the  palace  of  the  Bey,  the  Kasba  occupied  by 
a  Turkish  garrison,  and  some  mosques.  There  is  not  a 
single  fountain  in  Constantina,  so  that  all  the  water  re- 
quired by  the  inhabitants  has  to  be  brought  from  the  river 
in  leather  buckets,  borne  on  the  backs  of  mules;  it  is  then 


sold  in  the  streets.  The  two  borders  of  the  river  contain 
many  corn  mills,  pleasure  gardens,  and  country  houses, 
among  which  is  one  belonging  to  the  Bey.  At  the  south- 
ward of  the  town  there  is  a  camp  of  Turks  stationed  to 
watch  the  proceedings  of  the  roving  Arabs  and  Berbers: 
were  this  not  the  case,  the  latter  would  frequently  pour  into 
the  town  an,d  plunder  it. 

Constantina  is  a  considerable  place,  containing  a  popula- 
tion of  twelve  or  fourteen  thousand  souls;  they  consist  of 
Turks,  Arabs,  Negroes,  and  Jews,  and  the  latter  appear  to 
have  much  more  liberty  and  influence  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  country.  The  inhabitants  bear  a  character  for  probity 
and  industry.  They  employ  themselves  in  agriculture 
and  commerce,  exporting  corn,  cattle,  linen,  and  vvax_  to 
Europe. 

Bona  is  a  little  sea-port  distant  about  a  hundred  leagues 
eastward  of  Algiers,  on  the  point  of  a  promontory  which 
protects  a  harbour  capable  of  sheltering  vessels.  The  popu- 
lation was  less  than  two  thousand  when  the  French  attacked 
the  place.  The  streets  are  straight  and  unpaved :  the 
Kasba,  elevated  on  a  hill,  is  surrounded  by  a  high  and  strong 
wall,  and  from  its  advantageous  position,  commands  the 
whole  town. 

The  inhabitants  of  Bona  were  almost  wholly  Moors,  who 
carried  on  a  commerce  with  the  European  states  in  corn, 
cattle,  &c.  But  when  the  horrors  of  war  disturbed  them, 
they  turned  their  attention  to  agriculture.  It  has  been  re- 
marked that  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  secondary  towns  in 
the  country  display  better  qualities  than  those  of  the  city  of 
Algiers.  It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  this  when  we  con- 
sider that  it  was  the  metropolis  which  was  chielly  engaged 
in  the  debasing  and  ferocious  corsair  system.  The  Moors 
of  Bona  are  more  civilized  in  their  behaviour  than  those  of 
Algiers.  They  had  to  play  a  difficult  part  when  the  French 
entered  the  country.  After  the  capital  had  been  taken, 
the  Bey  of  Constantina  summoned  the  inhabitants  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  country  to  attack  the  French.  The  Moors  of 
Bona,  for  reasons  which  they  probably  thought  sufficient, 
did  not  choose  to  obey  this  call ;  and  when  the  French 
attacked  Bona,  they  found  the  Moors  no  way  indisposed  to 
change  masters.  This  afterwards  subjected  them  to  fierce 
attacks  from  the  Arabs  and  Berbers ;  but  they  appear  to 
have  remained  tolerably  well  disposed  towards  the  French. 

The  roving  tribes  outside  of  the  town  are  exceedingly 
fierce  and  warlike,  and  harassed  the  French  much  in  their 
progress  towards  Bona. 

These  are  the  principal  towns  to  which  we  need  direct 
our  attention.  On  the  roads  from  one  town  to  another  there 
are  public  wells,  placed  on  the  road-side  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  travellers.  Where  there  is  so  much  sandy  desert, 
the  value  of  this  arrangement  is  greater  than  we  in  England 
can  fully  appreciate. 


A    ROAD-SIDE  WELL. 

We  liave  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  speak  of  Mara- 
bouts i  we  must  here  explain  what  is  understood  by  that 
term.  At  p.  88  is  represented  the  residence  of  a  Marabout 
of  Sydi-Abdekadet,  and  there  are  many  more  such.  These 
Marabouts  are  men  who  have  a  reputation  for  genius  and 
supernatural  power.  If  a  Moor,  an  Arab,  or  a  Berber, 
wishes  to  propitiate  the  fates,  he  applies  to  a  Marabout  in 
his  hermitage,  and  gives  costly  presents.  If  a  Marabout 
wants  any  article  for  his  own  use,  he  does  not  scruple  to 
enter  the  house  of  any  one  and  help  himself,  the  people 
thinking  it  an  honour  to  be  so  noticed  by  him.  This  is  car- 
ried so  far,  that  the  most  sacred  of  social  rights  are  disre- 
garded, and  the  hypocrites  take  advantage  of  the  credulity 
of  the  people  to  violate  every  tie  of  decency  and  propriety. 
Their  power  and  influence  are,  in  fact,  greater  than  those  of 
any  other  parties  whatever  in  the  country,  since  they  have 
a  hold  on  the  most  secret  thoughts  and  superstitions  of  the 
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people.  It  is  among  the  Berbers  and  Arabs  that  their  power 
is  greatest, — less  among  the  Moors  and  Turks,  and  probably 
not  existing  at  all  among  the  Jews.  When  a  Marabout 
dies,  a  splendid  tower  is  generally  built  by  his  devotees,  and 
decorated  with  flowers  and  offerings,  which  they  make  at 
his  shrine.  These  Marabouts'  tombs  are  to  be  seen  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  testify  to  the  extent  to 
which  this  superstition  has  spread  among  the  mass  of  the 
population. 

THE  inhabitants;  THEIR  MANNERS,  CUSTOMS,  DRESS,  &C. 

When  the  French  expedition  went  out  to  Algiers,  it  was 
accompanied  by  an  intelligent  engineer,  M.  Rozet,  in  the 
capacity  of  Geographical  Engineer  to  the  expedition.  This 
gentleman  has  published  an  interesting  account  of  Algiers, 
drawn  from  his  own  observation,  and  we  shall  take  him  as 
our  chief  authority  on  the  subject  of  the  native  inhabitants 
of  Algiers. 

M.  Rozet  distinguishes  seven  separate  classes  of  persons 
who  form  the  population  of  Algiers,  viz.,  Berbers,  Moors, 
Negroes,  Arabs,  Jews,  Turks,  and  Koulouglis,  all  of  whom 
have  habits  and  characters  different  from  one  another.  We 
will  consider  them  in  the  above  order. 
■  Bkrbhrs.  These  are  supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of 
the  ancient  Numidians,  who  were  a  mixture  of  the  aborigines 
of  North  Africa,  and  some  Persians  and  Armenians  who 
settled  there  in  remote  ages :  they  are,  in  fact,  the  most 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Algiers,  and  have  still  kept  a  fooling 
in  the  land,  throughout  all  the  eventful  scenes  which  have 
occurred  there. 

The  Berbers  are  about  the  middle  height:  their  com- 
plexion is  brown,  and  sometimes  almost  black,  with  brown 
and  glossy  hair.  They  are  thin,  but  extremely  strong  and 
robust.  Their  bodies  are  beautifully  formed,  and  there  is 
an  elegance  in  their  attitudes  only  to  be  found  in  antique 
statues.  The  head  of  the  Berber  is  rounder  than  that  of 
the  Arab,  and  the  features  shorter,  but  of  an  equally  marked 
character,  although  the  fine  African  nose,  so  common  among 
the  latter,  is  not  often  seen  among  the  Berbers.  There  is 
in  their  countenances  an  expression  of  savageness,  and  even 
of  cruelty;  but  they  are  active,  and  extremely  intelligent: 
they  are  also  of  a  social  temper,  and  endowed  with  good 
capacities.  The  language  of  the  Berbers  is  said  to  have  no 
connexion  with  any  other  known  tongue.  Such  of  this  peo- 
ple as  inhabit  the  northern  side  of  the  little  Atlas  (a  small 
chain  of  mountains  between  the  great  Atlas  and  the  sea), 
and  often  mingle  with  the  Arabs,  speak  or  understand  Ara- 
bic ;  but  those  who  dwell  southward  of  the  mountains 
understand  no  other  language  than  their  own.  Many  of 
them  are  often  seen  at  Algiers,  who  do  not  speak  a  word  of 
Arabic :  in  this  city  they  are  termed  Bedouins,  a  name  given 
to  all  the  tribes  who  dwell  in  tents  or  temporary  huts. 

The  Berbers  often  leave  their  mountains,  to  plunder  tra- 
vellers on  the  plain ;  and  when  they  know  a  caravan  is  to 
pass  they  assemble  in  great  numbers  to  attack  it.  They 
dwell  in  huts,  consisting  of  a  few  stakes  driven  into  the 
ground,  with  reeds  or  small  branches  of  trees  tied  to  them, 
and  the  whole  covered  with  clay,  mixed  with  a  little  straw. 
In  some  few  instances  their  huts  are  built  with  rough  stones, 
arranged  with  much  art.  These  dwellings  are  rectangular, 
with  two  gable  ends,  and  are  covered  with  thatch  or  reeds : 
they  are  seldom  more  than  ten  feet  high,  and  are  entered 
by  a  low  and  narrow  door,  which  shuts  very  close.  The  win- 
dows are  small  holes  in  the  sides,  which  are  sometimes 
covered  with  a  piece  of  glass.  Sometimes  the  huts  are 
built  in  the  midst  of  thickets,  but  in  other  instances  a 
group  of  huts  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  plantation. 

Although  the  Berbers  have  always  lived  in  a  state  of  bar- 
barous ignorance,  and  have  had  but  little  connexion  with  civi- 
lized nations,  they  are  a  remarkably  industrious  people,  and 
perhaps  the  most  useful  throughout  all  Algiers.  By  work- 
ing the  mines  in  their  own  mountains,  they  procure  lead, 
copper,  and  iron.  With  the  lead  they  manufacture  bullets 
for  war  or  the  chase,  and  with  the  copper,  ornaments  for 
the  women.  It  is  even  said  that  they  work  gold  and  silver : 
and  it  is  true  that  their  weapons  are  often  ornamented 
with  plates  of  silver,  and  they  make  an  immense  quantity 
of  base  silver  coin,  which  they  manage  to  circulate  in 
Algiers.  After  converting  their  iron  ore  into  malleable 
metal,  they  manufacture  gun-barrels,  implements  of  hus- 
bandry, and  many  rudely  formed  utensils,  which  they  sell 
to  the  Moors  and  Arabs.  They  understand  the  manufac- 
ture of  steel,  from  which  they  make  knives,  swords,  and 
other  sharp  instruments,  j 


The  dress  of  the  Berbers  is  very  simple.  The  inner  gar- 
ment is  a  kind  of  short  linen  shirt,  fastened  round  the  waist 
with  a  cord.  They  have  sometimes  a  sort  of  small  cap  on 
the  head,  and  the  chiefs  wear  babouches  tind.  red  boots  when 
they  travel,  although  it  is  customary  with  the  Berbers  gene- 
rally to  go  with  arms  and  legs  bare.  Above  the  shirt,  which 
somewhat  resembles  a  Roman  tunic,  they  wear  the  haik, 
which  is  a  piece  of  white  linen,  about  a  yard  wide,  and  five 
or  six  yards  in  length:  in  this  they  envelop  themselves  with 
singular  ease  and  elegance.  The  haik  passes  round  the 
head,  where  it  is  fastened  by  a  band  of  brown  linen.  When 
the  weather  is  cold,  they  wear  a  bernous,  which  is  a  kind  of 
white  linen  mantle  with  a  cape. 

The  costume  of  the  women  differs  but  little  from  that  of 
the  men.  They  do  not  wear  the  bernous,  but  throw  the 
haik  over  the  head  without  fastening  it.  They  do  not  cover 
the  face,  like  the  Moorish  and  Arab  women.  They  travel 
with  bare  heads  and  feet,  their  long  hair  floating  in  the  wind, 
and  every  part  of  their  bodies,  especially  the  arms  and  legs, 
is  decorated  with  designs  in  different  colours,  and  of  perfect 
regularity.  They  also  stain  red  the  nails,  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  and  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

The  Berbers  are  a  warlike  race,  and  have  never  actually 
submitted  to  the  Dey  of  Algiers.  They  are  divided  into 
tribes,  each  of  which  is  governed  by  a  sheikh.  They  bear 
a  character  for  great  cruelty,  both  in  their  mode  of  making 
war,  and  in  their  general  conduct  to  travellers.  On  the  west- 
ern coast  they  are  constantly  on  the  watch  for  vessels  which 
approach  the  coast,  aud  when  one  is  stranded,  they  pounce 
upon  it  like  a  swarm  of  vultures,  murder  the  crew,  seize  the 
cargo,  and  destroy  the  vessel.  A  few  years  ago,  fifty  French 
artillery-men  fell  into  their  hands,  and  were  immediately  cut 
up  into  small  pieces,  and  thrown  into  a  common  laystall,  and 
on  another  occasion,  a  French  suttler  was  taken,  and  sus- 
pended by  the  feet  from  a  palm-tree,  until  she  died.  They 
sometimes  attacked  the  French  in  the  following  manner: 
— The  horse-soldiers  would  come  on  at  full  gallop,  and  the 
infantry  run  with  them,  holding  either  by  the  saddles  or  the 
tails  of  the  horses,  and  three  men  have  often  been  seen 
holding  by  the  same  horse.  When  arrived  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance, the  horseman  would  stop,  and  the  foot-soldiers  would 
immediately  collect  round  him.  Each  would  then  fire,  with- 
draw with  rapidity  to  reload  his  piece,  and  then  return  to 
the  charge. 

Altogether  the  Berbers  are  a  formidable  race,  and  what 
with  them  and  the  Arabs,  the  French  are  to  this  day  scarcely 
able  to  quit  the  fortified  cities  of  the  Regency. 

Moors.  The  Moorish  inhabitants  of  Algiers  are  almost 
as  ancient  as  the  Berbers,  but  different  circumstances  have 
given  them  rather  a  better  position.  Dwelling  principally 
near  the  sea-coast,  they  have  had  more  frequent  communi- 
cation with  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  than  the  Berbers, 
who  are  more  inland.  This,  aud  the  successive  conquests 
of  the  country,  have  modified  the  habits  and  manners  of 
this  people,  and  in  some  degree  altered  the  race.  Having 
been  subdued  by  the  Arabs,  and  afterwards  governed  by  the 
Turks,  they  embraced  Mahometanism,  and  from  that  period 
their  mode  of  life  has  differed  little  from  that  of  the  other 
followers  of  Mahomet. 

From  time  to  time  a  great  many  Europeans  have  inter- 
married with  the  Moors,  and  mixed  races  have  resulted  from 
the  connexion  ;  but  the  characteristics  of  the  true  Moor  are 
sufficiently  evident  to  lead  to  a  correct  description.  The 
men  are  above  the  middle  stature;  their  carriage  grave  and 
noble  :  they  have  black  hair :  their  skin  is  a  little  swarthy, 
but  rather  fair  than  brown.  Their  faces  are  somewhat  full, 
and  their  features  are  less  strongly  marked  than  those  of 
the  Arabs  and  the  Berbers.  The  nose  is  generally  rounded, 
the  mouth  of  middle  size,  and  the  eyes  very  open,  though 
not  lively.  They  are  muscular,  and  the  bodies  rather  fat. 
The  women  are  formed  on  a  scale  proportionate  to  the  men : 
they  have  all  black  hair  and  beautiful  eyes,  and  some  of  them 
are  handsome.  They  never  wear  stays;  and  as  excessive 
obesity  is  considered  the  perfection  of  female  beauty,  they 
do  all  in  their  power  to  become  fat,  and  are,  of  course,  very 
defective  in  shape. 

The  children  of  both  sexes  are  extremely  pretty.  They 
have  a  mild  expression  of  countenance,  beautiful  eyes,  and 
a  general  intelligence  of  mind. 

The  Moors  form  the  greater  portion  of  the  population  of 
the  Algerine  states.  They  inhabit  houses  more  or  less 
costly  in  the  towns  and  cities,  and  they  also  occupy  some 
villages.  A  few  of  them  live  separately  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  towns,  upon  small  hills,  or  in  the  valleys  and  culti- 
vated plains.    These  the  Arabs  and  Berbers  plunder,  and 
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sometimes  even  murder,  when  they  fix  their  residence  too 
near  that  of  those  ferocious  tribes.  ' 

The  costume  of  the  Moors  does  not  differ  much  from  that 
of  the  Turks.  They  wear  turbans,  and  have  large  loose 
trousers,  or  culottes,  fastened  round  the  waist  and  above  the 
knee.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  clothed  in  vests,  em- 
broidered in  gdd  or  silk,  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
wearer.  During  summer  they  generally  go  with  bare  arms, 
but  at  other  times  they  have  a  kind  of  shirt,  of  which  the 
sleeve  reaches  down  to  the  wrist,  where  it  is  fastened.  The 
Moors  never  wear  stockings,  but  they  have  indifferent  sort 
of  shoes,  which  they  call  babouches.  They  wrap  a  long  sash 
of  silk  or  of  coloured  linen  many  times  round  the  loins,  and 
;.n  this  sash  they  carry  their  yataghan,  poignard,  pistols,  and 
purse.  They  have  almost  always  a  pipe  in  the  hand,  and 
cany  their  tobacco-bo.x  in  a  convenient  pocket.  Those  who 
have  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  wear  green  turbans. 
During  winter,  and  in  bad  weather,  the  Moors,  as  well  as 
the  Berbers,  wear  a  bernous.  They  wear,  besides,  a  capu- 
chin, furnished  with  sleeves,  which  serves  the  purpose  both 
Of  habit  and  hat;  this  capuchin  is  made  of  brown  linen,  and 
ornamented  with  little  bits  of  coloured  cloth,  arranged  in 
fantastical  forms. 

The  women  dress  very  diflferently  from  the  men.  They 
never  wear  stockings  when  they  go  abroad  ;  but  have  ill- 
made  shoes,  and  pantaloons  of  silk  or  of  white  calico,  which 
are  fastened  on  the  leg  and  at  the  waist.  They  have  robes 
made  somewhat  differently  from  those  of  the  men.  The 
hair  is  tied  round  with  a  band,  and  they  have  a  small  white 
handkerchief  which,  attached  behind  and  brought  round  in 
front,  conceals  nearly  the  whole  of  the  face.  They  then 
throw  on  a  tunic  of  white  linen,  which  covers  the  head  ;  and 
a  mantle  worn  outside  their  robe  completely  envelopes  the 
hands  and  arms. 

When  they  are  within  doors  the  Moorish  women  wear 
different  dresses,  according  to  their  rank,  and  to  the  em- 
ployments in  which  they  are  engaged.  When  busied  in 
domestic  affairs,  they  are  slighty  clothed,  and  go  with  bare 
legs  and  feet ;  but  when  they  receive  visitors,  they  display 
much  of  the  magnificence  for  which  Oriental  nations  are 
remarkable. 

The  Moors  exercise  almost  every  kind  of  mechanical 
employment ;  but  are  particularly  indolent,  and  slow  in  their 
work.  A  jeweller,  for  instance,  after  beginning  his  work, 
will  light  his  pipe,  smoke  for  some  minutes,  and  then,  with- 
out taking  the  pipe  from  his  mouth,  will  file  a  few  strokes, 
then  put  down  the  work,  then  smoke  in  idleness  a  few 
mmutes,  then  examine  the  work  again,  then  file  a  little 
more,  and  so  on. 

The  Moors  possess  the  melancholy  reputation  of  being 
the  most  immoral  race  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Every 
kind  of  debauchery  is  practised  among  them  ;  and  they  are 
so  perfidious  that  not  only  can  they  not  be  trusted  by  other 
classes,  but  tiiey  distrust  each  other.  The  ties  of  nature 
are  but  little  known  among   them  ;  and    on  this   subject 

M.   Remaudot    has    related    the    following    anecdote: 

A  Portuguese  surgeon  stated,  that  a  Moor  came  one  day 


to  him  from  the  country,  and  said,  "  Christian  Barberos, 
give  me  some  drugs  to  poison  my  father.  I  will  pay  Iheo 
handsomely  for  them."  The  Portuguese  was  at  first 
astonished,  and  remained  silent  for  a  moment ;  but  quickly 
composing  himself,  replied  with  a  coolness  equal  to  that  of  the 
Moor,  "  What !  are  you  not  on  good  terms  with  your  father  ?" 
"  On  the  best  possible  terms,"  replied  the  Moor ;  "  lie  is 
an  excellent  man  :  he  acquired  a  fortune,  and  has  given  me 
a  wife,  together  with  all  the  property  he  possessed ;  but  he 
is  now  beyond  labour,  on  account  of  his  great  age,  and  yet 
persists  in  refusing  to  die.''  "  You  do  right  to  poison  him," 
replied  the  surgeon ;  "  I  will  give  you  something  which 
will  soon  put  him  in  the  humour  of  dying."  So  saying,  the 
surgeon  prepared  a  cordial  rather  calculated  to  comfort  the 
stomach  of  the  old  man  than  to  kill  him,  and  giving  it  to 
the  dutiful  son,  received  his  money,  and  the  Moor  departed 
rejoicing.  In  a  week's  time,  however,  the  peasant  returned, 
exclaiming  that  his  father  was  not  yet  dead.  "  Not  dead  !' 
said  the  surgeon,  "  well,  we  must  try  again."  Another  cor- 
dial was  given — paid  for — and,  of  course,  with  the  same 
effect.  In  a  fortnight  the  Moor  returned  again  to  the  point, 
and  informed  the  surgeon,  with  infinite  simplicity,  that  in- 
stead of  dying,  the  old  fellow  appeared  to  thrive  upon  the 
poison.  He  received  another  dose ;  but  finally  came  to  the 
decision  that  his  father  must  be  a  saint,  since  he  fattened 
upon  poison. 


Negroes.  The  Negroes  have  for  ages  past  been  pur- 
chased from  the  interior  of  Africa  as  slaves.  The  caravans 
which  proceed  on  this  errand  into  the  interior,  take  with 
them  hardware,  blue  cloth,  and  green  and  red  broad 
cloths,  of  which  they  make  immense  profits,  by  bartering 
them  for  gold-dust  and  Negroes.  Almost  all  the  Moors, 
with  the  exception  of  the  very  poorest,  possess  slaves ; 
but  the  origin  of  the   free  negro    population  in  Algiers 
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is  due  to  the  circumstance  that  a  slave  may  purchase  his 
freedom  by  money  or  services,  and  also  that  a  rich  Moor 
sometimes  manumits  all  his  slaves  when  he  dies. 

The  free  Negroes  do  not  differ,  either  in  drem  or  employ- 
ment, very  much  from  the  Moors.  Some  of  them  are  fire- 
work makers  ;  others,  musicians  ;  and  others  derive  no  small 
profit  from  pandering  to  the  superstitions  of  the  Moors. 
There  is  one  exhibition  performed  by  the  Negroes  which  is 
of  so  extraordinary  a  nature,  that  we  must  describe  it  at 
some  length  ;  it  is  called  the  Dj'elep, 

The  object  of  this  is,  to  cause  some  particular  person  to 
be  possessed  of  the  evil  spirit ;  since  the  Moors  firmly 
believe  that  Satan  gives  a  knowledge  of  future  events  to 
those  who  are  possessed,  and  who  may  in  their  turn  trans- 
mit their  prophetic  power  to  any  other  person. 

The  Djelep  generally  begiiis  after  the  feast  of  Ramadan, 
and  notice  of  it  is  given  to  such  as  are  candidates  for  this 
demoniac  knowledge.  The  candidates,  who  are  principally 
women,  proceed  together  with  the  principal  actors  in  the 
ceremony,  among  whom  are  always  an  old  man  and  an  old 
woman,  to  a  house  devoted  solely  to  the  superstitious  prac- 
tices of  the  Negroes,  where  the  intended  prophets  are  put 
into  a  room  well-provided  with  cushions  and  carpets,  and 
the  entrance  to  which  is  closed  with  a  curtain.  The  old 
couple,  assisted  by  some  other  persons,  then  throw  into  a 
lighted  earthenware  furnace  a  quantity  of  benzoin,  and  some 
other  substances.  But  before  this,  they  kill  four  hens,  with 
the  blood  of  which  they  rub  all  the  joints  of  the  candidates. 
They  perfume  them  with  the  smoke  arising  from  the 
drugs  in  the  furnace,  and  afterwards  dress  them,  each  in  a 
different  manner.  They  clothe  them  in  caftans  reaching 
to  the  heels,  and  with  belts  and  bonnets  adorned  with 
cockle-shells  loosely  fastened,  so  as  to  strike  against  each 
other  when  the  wearers  begin  to  dance.  ,  Twenty  musi- 
cians then  arrive,  with  rude  and  discordant  instruments, 
and  squat  down  on  the  floor,  at  one  side  of  the  room. 

The  Negroes  who  are  already  said  to  be  possessed,  and 
those  who  hope  to  be  so,  being  all  present,  the  musicians 
begin  a  frightful  concert,  and  one  of  the  possessed,  or  de- 
moniacs, begins  to  dance.  All  the  negro  women  accompany 
him  in  his  dance,  which  is  slow  at  first,  but  by  degrees  be- 
comes animated  and  then  furious.  He  now  utters  the  most 
dreadful  cries,  and  makes  all  sorts  of  contortions  :  this  is 
the  moment  when  the  spectators  hope  to  be  inspired  with 
the  supernatural  influence.  They  approach  and  throw  some 
money,  wax  candles,  bread,  meat,  or  anything  they  please, 
upon  a  carpet  spread  to  receive  them.  The  music  now  in- 
creases in  intensity  and  horrid  discord ;  and  the  demoniac 
becomes  more  and  more  animated,  until  at  length,  overcome 
with  the  noise  and  the  fatigue  of  his  exertion,  he  falls  sense- 
less to  the  ground.  His  dancing  companions  then  withdraw, 
and  an  old  man  brings  forward  the  furnace,  and  perfumes 
his  body.  The  instant  the  man  falls,  the  music  ceases  ;  but 
he  soon  rises,  the  music  resumes,  and  he  proceeds  with  his 
dancing.  He  is  again  attended  by  other  dancers,  and  goes 
on  until  he  falls  a  second  time ;  again  j^he  recovers  and 


dances,  and  this  continues  until  his  strength  is  completely 
exhausted.  The  evil  spirit  is  now  said  to  be  in  the  body  of 
the  demoniac. 

The  manner  in  which  the  spectators  benefited  by  the 
exhibition,  may  be  illustrated  by  a  Djelep  which  M.  Rozet 
witnessed.  The  demoniac  was  a  strong  young,  negress 
who  was  dressed  in  a  caftan  of  green  silk  with  yellow  stripes, 
and  her  belt  and  cap  were  ornamented  with  shells  and 
morris-bells.  After  dancing  some  time,  the  old  negress 
put  two  large  blunt  poignards  into  her  hands,  with  which 
she  proceeded  to  strike  herself  in  various  parts  of  the  body. 
She  then  threw  herself  in  a  dreadful  fury  upon  a  Moorish 
woman,  whom  she  handled  very  roughly ; — then  rushed 
out  of  the  room  ; — then  returned,  and  continued  to  dance 
until  she  fell  senseless.  On  recovering,  she  seized  hold  of 
one  of  the  musicians,  threw  him  down,  and  pressing  his 
stomach  against  the  ground,  crossed  his  arms  and  legs,  and 
tried  to  twist  his  neck.  We  need  not  proceed  with  these 
details  of  brutal  fanaticism  and  imposture,  but  will  remark, 
that  those  persons,  who  are  ill-used  by  these  pretended 
demoniacs,  consider  themselves  very  fortunate,  and  believe, 
that  as  the  actions  of  the  persons  supposed  to  be  pos 
sessed  are  directed  by  Satan,  they  shall  assuredly  par- 
ticipate in  the  knowledge  of  futurity  which  that  person 
is  supposed  to  have  acquired. 

Such  is  a  picture  of  the  shocking  state  of  religion  and 
morality  among  the  Negroes  and  Moors  of  Algiers.  It 
must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  free  Negroes  possess 
many  qualities  which  elevate  them  among  the  Moors.  The 
Dey  and  his  lieutenants  were  always  accustomed  to  entrust 
their  more  difficult  commissions  to  Negroes. 

Arabs.  That  portion  of  the  Algerine  population  which 
consists  of  Arabs  shows  much  the  same  features  as  Arabs 
in  more  eastern  countries.  From  the  time  that  the  Arabs 
conquered  Algiers,  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago,  they 
have  remained  as  part  of  the  inhabitants,  and  have  retained 
many  of  their  peculiarities,  although  in  some  things  they  are 
amalgamated  with  subsequent  conquerors.  Some  of  the 
Arabs  till  the  ground,  and  live  in  cottages,  while  others  roam 
over  the  deserts,  and  adopt  no  paiticular  dwelling-place. 
The  Arabs  are  generally  tall  and  well-formed,  and  the  bodies 
tolerably  fleshy.  Their  hair  is  black,  their  foreheads  high, 
their  eyes  quick  and  piercing,  the  mouth  and  nose  well 
made,  the  face  oval,  and  the  features  rather  long.  Their 
skin  is  brown,  sometimes  olive.  They  are  much  more  noble 
in  battle  than  the  Berbers  or  the  Moors,  since  they  do  not 
torture  their  enemies  when  taken  prisoners. 

Those  of  the  Algerine  Arabs  who  lead  a  roving  life  have 
tents  formed  of  a  black  and  white  stuff,  made  of  cotton  and 
camels'  hair.  The  piece,  which  is  very  large,  is  fastened  to 
stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  and  forms  a  tent  in  the  shape 
of  a  prism,  covering  a  space  of  about  twelve  feet  long,  and 
six  or  eight  wide.  This  serves  for  a  whole  family,  often 
consisting  of  a  man,  three  or  four  women,  and  five  or  six 
children,  who  sleep  in  it  upon  mats,  with  the  weaving- 
loom  almost  always  set  up  in  the  middle.    The  wandering 
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tribes  live  unrler  the  rule  of  a  sheikh,  and  encamp  in  regular 
order,  their  tents  forming  a  circle,  the  intermediate  space 
being  allotted  for  their  cattle.  One  tent  in  each  tribe  serves 
as  a  mosque  (for  the  Arabs  were  the  primitive  Mahometans). 
These  tents  are  pitched  so  as  to  admit  a  free  circulation  of 
air,  which  renders  them  very  cool  in  summer.  In  this  season 
the'  Arabs  sleep  either  within  their  tents,  or  in  the  open  air 
around  them,  and  the  Hocks  and  herds  also  remain  outside; 
but  ill  winter  the  cows  and  sheep  are  shut  up  in  the  tents, 
with  the  owners,  whom  they  help  to  keep  warm.  There  are 
some  tents  formed  of  several  pieces  of  stuff  joined  together, 
and  which  are  able  to  shelter  vast  numbers  of  sheep  and 
cattle. 

The  cabins,  or  huts,  of  those  Arabs  who  cultivate  the 
ground,  are  formed  with  branches  of  trees,  and  covered  with 
straw  or  date-leaves.  The  cabins  are  never  isolated,  but  are 
united  together  to  the  number  of  ten  or  a  dozen,  or  some- 
times more,  forming  thus  a  sort  of  little  village,  which  is 
always  surrounded  by  a  hedge.  In  the  middle  of  the  village 
is  a  hut  inhabited  by  the  chief,  and  another  which  serves  as 
a  mosque.  Each  family  has  generally  two  huts,  one  for 
themselves,  and  one  for  their  cattle;  and  the  furniture  of  a 
hut  consists  of  but  little  besides  a  few  earthen  vessels,  some 
sheep-skins  and  matting  for  beds,  some  skin  bags,  to  pre- 
serve milk  and  convey  it  in  to  market,  an  earthen  lamp, 
a  sort  of  spinning  and  weaving  machine,  and  a  corn-mill. 

The  costume  of  the  Arabs  bears  a  sufficient  resemblance 
to  that  of  ibe  Berbers  to  render  a  description  of  it  unneces- 
sary, after  having  spoken  of  that  of  the  latter-named  tribe. 
The  middle  and  left-hand  figures  below  are  Arabs. 


ARABS  AND  A  KOULODOII. 

The  Algerine  Arabs  believe  that  no  one  who  is  buried  by 
a  Christian  will  he  admitted  into  Paradise.  This  idea  ex- 
plains a  circumstance  which  occurred  between  the  Arabs 
and  the  French.  An  Arab  sheikh,  completely  armed,  and 
mounted  upon  a  beautiful  horse,  appeared  one  day  before  a 
small  fort  at  Oran,  and  asked  to  speak  to  the  commanding 
officer.  The  latter,  suspecting  some  snare,  went  out  attended 
by  a  corporal  and  two  men.  The  moment  the  Arab  per- 
ceived the  French  officer,  he  presented  his  piece,  and  would 
have  shot  him,  had  not  the  corporal  on  the  instant  fired,  and 
killed  the  Arab,  who  was  forthwith  buried  in  the  fort.  The 
same  evening  some  of  his  friends,  although  aware  of  his 
treachery,  came  to  the  fort,  and  entreated  that  his  body 
might  be  given  to  them,  but  the  officer  refused,  and  they 
were  forced  to  retire.  Next  day,  a  young  negro  woman, 
barefo  )te(l,  with  dishevelled  hair,  and  weeping  bitterly,  ob- 
tained admittance  to  the  officer,  and  implored  that  her  mas- 
ters  body  mif^ht  be  restored  to  her.  When  the  interpreter 
informed  her  that  her  request  could  not  be  complied  with, 
she  fell  on  her  knees,  and  kissed  the  feet  of  all  present,  but 
finding  her  tears  and  supplications  of  no  avail,  she  rolled 
herself  frantically  upon  the  ground,  uttering  the  most  dis- 
tressing cries,  and  the  soldiers  were  obliged  to  carry  her 
away  by  force. 

It  is  iirohable  that  the  Arabs  are  the  most  estimable,  or 
rather  ti>e  least  despicable,  of  the  Algerine  people.  They 
have  certainly  predatory  and  thievisn  habits,  but  they  are 
free  from  tiie  charge  of  licentious  habits.  Sobriety  is  one 
of  their  chief  characteristics.  Of  all  the  Barbary  tribes 
thoy  eat  the  most  frugally,  and  they  scrupulously  observe 
the  injunctions  of  Mahomet  against  the  use  of  fermented 


liquor.  A  few  figs  and  «ome  water  will  often  serve  them  for 
a  whole  day. 

Jews.  The  Jews  of  Algiers  form  a  section  of  that  ex- 
traordinary people  which  is  scattered  over  ihe  whole  face 
of  the  earth,  but  without  having  a  nation  or  a  government 
anywhere.  The  Jews  have  a  legend  or  tradition  concerning 
their  first  settlement  in  Algiers. — "  When  the  Moors  pos- 
sessed Spain,  they  allowed  the  Jews  to  settle  among  them, 
and  carry  on  trade.  The  children  of  Israel,  as  in  Egypt, 
became  in  a  short  time  very  numerous.  They  had  their  ma- 
gistrates and  their  temples,  and  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion.  When  the  Christians  drove  the  Moors  from  Spain, 
they  allowed  the  Jews  to  remain  in  that  country,  and  pur- 
sue the  same  avocations  as  before,  on  condition  that  they 
conformed  to  the  laws  of  the  new  government.  The  Chris- 
tians at  length  became  jealous  of  them,  and  in  1390  the 
chief  Rabbi  of  Seville,  named  Simon-ben-Smia,  a  man  of 
great  talents  and  possessing  immense  wealth,  was  arrested 
and  thrown  into  prison,  by  order  of  the  King  of  Spain,  toge- 
ther with  sixty  chiefs  of  Jewish  families.  Immediately  after 
this  the  Spaniards  continued  all  sorts  of  excesses  against 
the  Jews,  and  plundered  them  without  mercy.  Soon  after 
the  incarceration  of  the  Rabbi,  the  king  ordered  that  he  and 
his  fellow-captives  should  be  put  to  death.  On  the  day 
before  that  fixed  for  the  execution,  and  when  those  confined 
with  the  Rabbi  were  giving  way  to  despair,  Simon  took  a 
bit  of  charcoal,  and  drew  a  ship  upon  the  prison  wall :  then 
turning  towards  theother  prisoners,  he  said,  'Let  every  one 
here  present  who  believes  in  Almighty  God,  and  who  wishes 
instantly  to  quit  these  walls,  place  his  finger  with  me  upon 
this  ship.'  All  instantly  did  as  Simon  directed  them,  and 
immediately  the  drawing  became  a  real  ship,  which  began 
to  move  of  itself :  the  captives  got  on  board,  the  wall  opened, 
the  ship  proceeded  through  the  streets  of  Seville,  without 
injuring  one  of  its  inhabitants,  and  went  straight  to  the  sea. 
The  vessel  afterwards  anchored  at  Algiers,  a  city  then  inha- 
bited by  Moors  and  Arabs." 

Such  is  this  marvellous  tale  ;  and  after  we  have  stripped 
it  of  its  miraculous  trappings,  we  should  probably  find  that 
the  truth  lies  in  these  few  words, — that  the  Jews,  being 
persecuted  by  the  Christians,  flew  to  Algiers,  to  see 
whether  Mahometans  would  treat  them  any  better. 

The  Jews  are  the  brokers  of  Algiers  ;  the  upper  classes 
dealing  with  Europeans,  and  the  lower  with  the  Arabs, 
Moors,  Berbers,  &c.  The  way  in  which  the  dealings  between 
an  Arab  and  a  Jew  are  conducted  is  this.  As  soon  as  an 
Arab  arrives  at  one  of  the  city  gates  with  anything  to  sell, 
he  is  beset  by  a  swarm  of  these  brokers,  each  offering  his 
services.  The  Arab  continues  his  road  without  saying  a 
word.  If  he  is  driving  an  ox  or  a  cow  to  market,  the  Jews 
seize  the  animal :  one  takes  hold  of  the  tad,  others  of  the 
horns  and  ears,  and  each  pretends  to  a  priority  of  right,  by 
which  a  battle  often  ensues.  Meantime  the  Arab  looks  on 
without  emotion,  and  in  no  way  interferes  until  his  cow,  or 
whatever  he  has,  is  sold:  he  then  punctually  pays  the  com- 
mission to  the  individual  who  has  brought  him  the  pur- 
chaser:— both  the  Arabs  and  the  Berbers  are  extremely 
faithful  in  this  latter  respect. 

The  most  distressed  position  in  which  the  Algerine  Jews 
have  been  placed,  was  when  the  country  was  under  the 
military  despotism  of  the  Janissaries.  Often  when  the 
Janissaries  met  them  in  the  streets,  they  would  beat  and 
otherwise  ill-treat  them,  without  their  daring  to  offer  the  least 
resistance;  and  their  only  resource  was,  to  run  away  if  they 
could.  If  any  one  among  them  dared  to  complain,  the  Cadi 
would  ask  the  offending  Turk  why  he  had  struck  the  Jew. 
"  Because  he  spoke  ill  of  our  holy  religion,"  would  be  the 
reply.  This  sealed  the  poor  Jew's  doom ;  he  was  imme- 
diately put  to  death,  and  his  property  confiscated  to  the 
State.  When  a  Jew  went  to  a  fountain,  he  was  obliged  to 
wait  until  every  Mahometan  had  left  it,  before  he  presumed 
to  take  a  drop  of  water.  A  Jew  passing  before  a  mosque 
was  often  butchered  by  the  populace,  if  he  chanced  to  turn 
his  head  towards  the  sacred  building.  The  Jew?  were 
excluded  from  all  public  places  frequented  by  the  Maho- 
metans, with  the  occasional  exception  of  the  bazaars. 
When  a  Jew  met  a  Turk  in  the  street,  he  was  obliged  to 
salute  him  by  bowing  his  head  almost  to  the  ground.  Tho 
Turk  would  enter  a  Jew's  house,  eat,  drink,  insult  the  famiU', 
and  take  away  anything  he  had  a  fancy  to,  without  the 
master  of  the  house  daring  to  offer  any  remonstrance. 

This  dreadful  state  of  persecution  was  somewhat  mitigated 
under  subsequent  governments;  but  still  Jews  have  always 
been  treated  at  Algiers  with  the  contempt  which  Ihey  so 
generally  meet  with  in  Mahometan  nations. 
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The  Jews  generally  inhabit  the  central  parts  of  the  towns. 
The  houses  of  the  rich  Jews  are  often  elegant  and  commo- 
dious; but  those  of  their  poorer  brethren  are  often  very 
wretched.  Sometimes  a  dozen  families  will  reside  in  the 
same  house,  and  each  family  will  have  but  one  room,  in 
which  father,  mother,  and  children  sleep,  cook,  and  live. 

Turks.  The  slight  sketch  which  we  gave  of  the  history 
of  Al-^iers  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Tuiks  got  a  footing  in  that  country.  That  footing  they 
have  ever  since  retained,  subject  to  changes  from  different 
causes.  The  manner  in  which  a  supply  of  Turks  was  kept 
up  at  Algiers  was  curious,  and  likely  to  give  an  immoral 
and  dissipated  tone  to  Algerine  society.  The  Deys  for  a 
long  time  acknowledged  the  Grand  Sultan  as  their  sove- 
reign, and  paid  him  tribute;  requesting  in  return  that 
he  would  send  them  Turks  to  recruit  the  army  and  navy, 
when  they  became  thinned  by  war.  This  was  assented  to, 
and  the  Sultan  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  send 
away  troublesome  subjects.  The  Dey  used  to  send  a  vessel 
annually  to  Smyrna,  to  bring  away  the  new  recruits.  On 
the  day  of  their  arrival,  each  one  was  conducted  to  the  Dey's 
palace,  complimentary  words  were  addressed  to  him,  and  a 
dress  and  a  gold  sequin  given  to  him.  They  were  then 
forced  to  take  the  Mahometan  oath,  ("  There  is  but  one  God, 
and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet,"')  and  they  then  entered  the 
service  of  the  Dey.  It  was  out  of  such  materials  that  the 
powerful  Janissaries  arose. 

The  Algerine  Turks  are  generally  fine-looking  men,  with 
a  stern  expression  of  countenance,  strongly  marked  visage, 
and  skin  nearly  as  white  as  that  of  an  European.  Their 
manner  of  living  is  much  like  that  of  the  Moors,  with  whom 
they  may  be  seen  mingled  in  the  walks,  in  the  cofFee-shops, 
and  in  the  barbers'  shops.  With  regard  to  dress,  they  differ 
but  little  from  that  of  the  Moors.  The  Janissaries  are,  how- 
ever, often  clothed  with  much  magnificence  :  the  dress  being 
of  more  brilliant  colours,  and  more  richly  embroidered  than 
those  of  the  Moors;  and  the  turban  is  often  composed  of  a 
cachmere  or  other  shawl,  of  delicate  texture. 

The  Turks  possess  many  country-houses  in  the  environs 
of  Algiers,  situated  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  gardens  stocked 
with  flowers.  Fields,  enclosed  with  hedges,  contiguous  U> 
each  mansion,  form  the  domain  :  these  fields,  as  well  as  the 
gardens,  are  cultivated  by  slaves  and  Berbers.  But  the  hand 
of  a  Turk  never  touches  a  spade  or  a  hoe.  Agriculture  is 
with  them,  as  with  military  tribes  generally,  considered  a 
debasing  employment.  The  Turks  were  never  brought  be- 
fore the  Moorish  magistrates  for  any  fault  either  spiri- 
tual or  temporal.  There  was  a  Turkish  cadi  and  a  mufti  in 
each  town,  to  render  justice  to  those  of  their  nation ;  and 
whenever  a  cause  was  to  be  tried  between  a  Turk  and  a 
Moor,  an  Arab,  or  a  Berber,  it  was  always  brought  before  a 
Turkish  cadi.  In  a  country  where  even-handed  justice  is 
but  little  appreciated,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  Tuik  would 
come  off  best  under  such  circumstances.  All  the  other 
Algerines  were  punished  openly  for  a  fault,  but  when  a  Turk 
was  to  be  punished,  he  was  favoured  by  having  spectators 
excluded.  The  person  of  a  Turk  was  almost  as  sacred  as 
a  European  king.  To  kill  a  Turk  was  a  crime  punished 
by  burning  alive,  or  impaling  the  offender.  If  a  Turk 
were  assassinated  in  a  tributary  town  or  province,  the  aga 
made  arrangements  for  seizing  the  assassin  ;  and  if  he  failed 
in  so  doing,  he  took  twenty  or  thirty  heads  of  families  in  that 
town  or  tribe,  and  conducted  thera  to  the  Dey,  who  gene- 
rally beheaded  them  all,  as  a  punishment  for  the  crime 
of  their  townsmen.  Two  years  before  the  taking  of  Algiers 
by  the  French,  a  Turk,  who  had  gone  to  live  for  a  short  time 
among  the  Arabs,  was  found  dead  one  morning  in  a  morass. 
As  soon  as  the  neighbouring  aga  had  notice  of  this,  he  sent 
a  detachment  of  cavalry,  who  carried  off  forty  fathers  of 
families,  and  conducted  them  to  Algiers.  The  chiefs  of 
many  neighbouring  tribes  united  to  petition  the  Dey  for 
their  release,  protesting  that  the  prisoners  were  innocent  of 
the  charge  brought  against  them,  and  offering  a  sum  of 
money  for  their  ransom.  The  Dey,  after  having  taken  the 
money,  and  pretended  to  believe  the  asseverations  of  the 
chiefs,  said,  "You  have  only  to  go  to  the  gate  of  Bab-Azoun, 
and  you  will  find  your  friends." — They  went,  and  did  indeed 
find  their  friends,  hanging  by  the  necks! 

These  and  many  other  circumstances  prove  that  before 
the  French  entered  Algiers,  the  Turks  were  by  far  the  most 
powerful  of  the  inhabitants. 

KouLouGLis.  We  have  said  that  a  supply  of  Turks 
was  generally  brought  to  Algiers  every  year,  to  fill  up  any 
vacancies  that  might  have  occurred;  but  these  were  always 
men,  so  that,  if  they  afterwards  married,  not  having  a  suffi- 


cient number  of  females  of  their  own  class  in  Algiers,  they 
united  themselves  with  Moorish  females,  or  with  such 
Christian  slaves  as  preferred  slavery  under  a  husband  to 
that  under  a  master.  The  issue  of  the  marriages  with 
Moorish  females  are  called  Koulouglis,  and  are,  as  may  be 
supposed,  a  kind  of  mixed  race. 

The  children  of  Turks  by  Christian  slaves  have  nearly  the 
same  privileges  as  the  Turks  themselves,  but  with  the  Kou- 
louglis the  same  remark  does  not  apply.  Tbey  cannot  enter 
the  militia,  nor  rise  to  a  high  grade  in  the  army.  But  still 
they  are  generally  in  easy  circumstances,  for  the  Algerine 
Turks  are  generally  wealthy,  from  the  share  v/hich  they  have 
in  the  prizes  taken  by  the  Corsairs,  which  wealth  they  are 
accustomed  to  leave  to  their  children. 

From  the  easy  mode  of  life  which  the  Koulouglis  lead, 
they  are  rather  effeminate  and  indolent  in  their  character, 
although  finely-formed  men.  Their  dress  and  general  man- 
ner of  living  are  a  medium  between  those  of  the  Turks  and 
the  Moors,  not  so  favoured  as  the  one,  but  more  so  than  the 
other.     The  figure  on  the  right  in  p.  86  is  a  Koulougli. 

MISCELLANEOUS   OBSERVATIONS. 

We  will  conclude  with  a  few  details  which  relate  to  the 
inhabitants  generally. 

The  following  anecdote  will  illustrate  the  superstition  of 
the  Algerines.  While  some  French  officers  were  observing 
a  total  lunar  eclipse,  on  the  2nd  of  September,  1830,  and 
when  it  was  about  the  middle  of  the  immersion,  they  heard 
shouts,  and  a  great  noise  of  kettles,  shovels,  tongs,  and  such 
like  instruments.  The  mosques  were  all  soon  lighted,  and 
themuezzins,  mounting  the  minarets,  began  to  chant  in  long 
trills.  This  racket  continued  the  whole  duration  of  the 
eclipse,  and  from  time  to  time  small  blasts  of  powder  were 
seen  to  be  let  off  by  groups  of  people.  At  the  same  moment 
many  considerable  fires  were  kindled  on  the  ridge  of  the 
lesser  Atlas,  and  the  inhabitants  were  probably  assembled 
round  these  fires,  to  make  a  noise  like  the  Algerines.  When 
the  turmoil  was  over,  singing  commenced  in  the  mosques. 
On  the  following  day,  inquiries  were  made  respecting  the 
cause  and  motive  of  the  exhibition  of  the  previous  evening  ; 
when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  Mussulmans  believe  eclipses 
to  announce  the  termination  of  the  world ;  and  the  racket 
which  they  make  during  eclipses  of  the  moon  is  intended 
to  awake  all  sleepers,  in  order  that  they  may  go  to  the 
mosques,  and  join  their  brethren  in  the  last  prayer.  It  is 
to  this  that  the  muezzins  invite  them.  During  solar  eclipses, 
as  they  do  not  suppose  any  one  to  be  asleep,  they  make  no 
noise,  but  content  themselves  by  going  to  the  mosque, 
warned  by  the  voice  of  the  muezzin,  who  announces  the 
eclipse  from  the  top  of  a  minaret. 

The  schools  in  Algiers  are  all  nearly  of  the  same  charac- 
ter. The  pavement  of  the  hall  in  which  the  school  is  kept 
is  always  covered  with  a  rush  mat:  the  master  sits  in  a  cor- 
ner, with  a  long  rod  in  his  hand,  and  several  wooden  tablets 
are  hung  round  the  wall.  School  hours  are  from  eight  to 
eleven  in  the  morning,  and  from  one  to  four  in  the  afternoon. 
Each  scholar,  as  he  arrives,  takes  off  his  shoes,  which  he 
leaves  at  the  door,  and  then  goes  to  kiss  the  hand  of  the 
master,  who  presents  it  to  him  with  a  gravity  altogether 
Turkish;  after  which  the  scholar  takes  one  of  the  tablets 
from  the  wall,  and  squats  down  on  the  mat.  When  all  the 
scholars  are  settled,  they  form  a  semicircle  round  the  mas- 
ter. They  have  usually  a  writing-desk  between  two,  and 
each  of  them  is  furnished  with  a  reed,  shaped  like  a  pen, 
for  writing.  To  those  sufficiently  advanced,  the  master 
dictates  some  sentence  from  the  Koran,  which  they  write 
with  ink  on  the  wooden  tablets.  When  a  scholar  has  finished 
the  sentence,  he  refers  to  the  master,  addressing  him  by 
the  title  Sydt,  who  then  dictates  another  sentence.  When 
the  master  has  repeated  the  same  things  many  times,  and 
the  scholar  does  not  understand  it,  the  rod  is  brought  into 
requisition,  and  the  master  himself  writes  down  the  sentence. 
As  soon  as  a  scholar  has  finished  writing,  he  presents  his 
tablet  to  the  master,  who  corrects  and  returns  it  to  him.  He 
then  quits  the  circle,  and,  seating  himself  against  the  wail, 
proceeds  to  commit  to  memory  what  he  has  written,  chanting 
It  in  a  loud  voice,  and  moving  the  upper  part  ol  the  body, 
as  the  Mussulmans  are  accustomed  to  do  at  prayers. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  sitting,  all  the  children  may  be 
heard  chanting  together  in  different  tones.  For  those  who 
have  not  yet  learned  to  write,  the  master  chalks  the  letters 
on  the  tablet,  and  the  scholar  inks  them  over  the  chalk- 
marks.  The  scholars  then,  at  eleven  o'clock,  kiss  the  mas- 
ter's hand,  and  go  home.    Returning  at  one,  they  engage 
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in  leainiticr  more  perfectly  by  heart  what  they  have  written 
in  the  inornui<r,  and  before  they  leave,  they  rub  out,  first 
with  puinice-stoiie.  and  afterwards  with  sponge  and  water, 
the  mk-inarks  on  iheir  tablets,  hang  them  up  in  their  places, 
and  tlien  lake  leave. 

This  routine  of  education,  together  with  a  little  arithmetic, 
comprises  the  whole  education  given  to  the  children.  The 
girls  are  not  tauj,'ht  to  read  or  write  at  all.  The  Jews  have 
schools  of  then-  own,  and  attend  more  strictly  to  education, 
so  that  they  are  the  best  informed  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
always  fill  the  olllce  of  interpreters. 

A  strict  system  of  police  was  observed  at  Algiers  under 
the  native  government.  No  one  but  a  Turk  was  allowed  to 
stir  out  after  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  under  pain  of  the 
bastinado,  which,  however,  could  always  be  bought  off,  if 
the  offender  wore  rich.  Every  one  was  obliged  to  have  the 
space  before  his  own  house  swept,  and  the  dirt  placed  in  the 
cavities  of  which  we  have  spoken.  Bedouins  and  Moors 
passed  every  day  with  asses  laden  with  panniers,  in  which 
all  the  dirt'is  removed.  Tliose  who  neglected  this  were 
bastinadoed.  Weights  and  measures  were  strictly  looked  to 
by  the  police.  Any  one  found  using  a  false  standard  had 
his  left  liand  chopped  off,  and  tied  rcmnd  his  neck.  He  was 
then  placed  on  an  ass,  and  led  round  the  city.  There  are 
many  persons  to  be  seen  in  Aljiiers  with  no  left  hand. 

Tlie  system  of  begging  is  carried  on' to  a  great  extent  at 
Algiers;  but  it  is  very  dangerous  to  be  charitable;  for  if  a 
person  continues  to  give  day  after  day  to  any  particular  beg- 
gar, the  latter  deems  it  a  vested  right,  and  summons  the 
donor  to  the  cadi  if  he  stops  his  alms-giving,  and  the  cadi 
generally  sides  with  the  beggar  under  such  circumstances. 
An  European  merchant  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  two 
mouznnnes  daily  to  a  poor  beggar,  who,  in  return,  used 
to  otfer  up  prayers  for  the  merchant.  It  happened  that 
the  merchant  went  to  Europe,  where  he  was  detained  more 
than  a  year.  During  his  absence,  the  beggar  continued  to 
present  himself  every  day  at  the  door,  though  he  had  nothing 
given  him.  When  the  merchant  returned,  he  found  his  faith- 
ful beggar,  who  expressed  the  satisfaction  he  felt  at  seeing 
him  again,  and  assured  him  that  every  day  he  repaired  to  his 
post,  and  had  not  failed  to  offer  up  a  prayer  to  heaven  for 
the  preservation  of  his  health.  The  European  thanked  him, 
and  gave  him  two  mouzonnes,  as  before.  "  You  forget  then 
that  for  a  year  you  have  given  me  nothing,"  replied  the  beg- 
gar. "  It  is  not  two  mouzonnes  that  you  owe  me,  but  more 
than  seven  hundred,  because  ever  since  you  set  out,  I  have 
not  missed  a  day  in  going  to  your  door,  and  offering  up 
a  prayer  for  you  as  before."  This  was  a  mode  of  reasoning 
by  no  means  palatable  to  the  merchant,  and  he  refused  to 
accede  to  it ;  whereupon  the  beggar  summoned  him  before 
the  cadi,  who,  having  heard  the  parties,  pronounced  thus : 
"  If  this  beggar  had  neglected  to  present  himself  every  day 
at  your  house,  you  might  have  protested  against  his  demand  ; 
but  he  has  punctually  acquitted  himself  of  his. duty,  and 
you  legally  owe  him  the  sam  which  he  demands." 


There  is  near  Algiers  a  fountain  named  Hydi-Yakoubt 
which  has  a  reputation  for  holiness,  and  for  being  able  to 
cure  all  sorts  of  diseases.  M.  Rozet  witnessed  the  ceremony 
performed,  when  this  fountain  or  well  was  visited.  About 
SIX  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  large  parly,  both  of  Jews  and 
Negroes,  stopped  at  the  well.  The  women  took  off  their 
slippers,  and,  taking  baskets  which  their  husbands  had  laid 
on  the  ground,  advanced  with  much  respect  up  to  the  foun- 
tain. Each  one  then  took  from  her  basket  a  common  earthen 
jiot,  in  which  she  kindled  a  fire  with  tinder  and  charcoal. 
They  then  lit  a  small  yellow  taper,  and  placed  it  on  a  stone, 
beside  a  .little  hole  from  which  a  jet  of  water  was  spouting 
out.  Having  done  this,  they  threw  some  grains  of  incense 
on  their  censers,  and  taking  them  in  their  hands,  passed 
several  times  before  the  fountain,  perfuming  it.  Returning 
to  their  baskets,  some  took  out  eggs,  boiled  beans  and  bread, 
others  feathers,  chicken's  blood,  &c.,  which  they  threw  into 
the  basin.  Finally  they  placed  themselves  on  the  lowest 
step  which  was  immersed  in  water,  washed  their  faces  and 
hands,  drank  and  gave  drink  to  their  infants,  and  then  went 
to  rejoin  their  husbands.  They  then  all  retired  to  the  sea- 
shore,where  they  began  a  career  of  eating,  drinking,  singing, 
and  merry-making.  On  being  asked  the  meaning  of  all 
this,  they  said,  that  after  having  implored  the  aid  of  Sydi- 
Yakoub,  it  was  necessary  to  spend  the  whole  day  in  eating, 
drinking,  and  revelry,  in  the  open  air.  On  visiting  the 
spot  in  the  evening,  it  was  found  that  the  devotees  had  ful- 
filled their  intentions  to  the  letter.  The  whole  place  was 
filled  with  groups  of  families,  in  which  every  one  bad 
drunk  so  much  as  to  be  unable  to  stand  upright. 

The  shops  of  Algiers  contain  the  usual  articles  met  with 
in  towns,  and  are  kept  principally  by  Turks  and  Moors. 
But  the  Dey  and  the  Jews  have  the  principal  part  of  the 
commerce  with  foreign  countries.  The  exports  are  prin- 
cipally essence  of  roses,  silk 
stuffs,  embroidered  Morocco 
leather,  taffeta,  vermilion,  os- 
trich-feathers, grain,  wax,  ho- 
ney, and  fruits.  Their  prin- 
cipal imports  are  linen  cloth, 
muslin,  calico,  silk,  hardware, 
sugar,  coffee,  amber,  white 
marble  pillars,  pavements,  and 
tombs,  and  iron  and  steel 
goods.  They  have  a  tolerably 
extensive  manufacture  of  pot- 
tery, of  which  they  prepare  a 
variety  of  vessels. 

We  must  now  conclude.  There  are,  of  course,  abundant 
materials  for  extending  our  notice  of  Algiers  ;  but  we  havo 
endeavoured  to  select  such  prominent  features  as  would 
serve  to  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  country — its  history- 
its  towns  and  buildings,  and  the  character  of  the  various 
classes  of  its  inhabitants. 
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OCKWELLS,  IN  BERKSHIRE. 

Is  there  anything  which  conveys  us  back,  in  imagina- 
tion, more  completely  to  the  olden  times,  than  the 
sight  of  one  of  our  old  baronial  residences  ?  We 
fancy  we  see  the  squire,  the  "old  English  gentleman," 
surrounded  by  his  family  and  dependants  j — the  hall, 
hung  about  with  trophies  of  the  chase  j — the  open 
fire-places,  with  the  wood  fires ; — the  old,  lumbering, 
but  roomy,  family  coach ; — and  then,  on  Sunday,  the 
squire,  a  true  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  going  to  church 
in  the  midst  of  his  humbler  neighbours,  who  regard 
him  as  a  protector,  as  a  sort  of  second  father.  The 
old  squire,  too,  was  member  for  the  county,  and  we 
see  him  undertake  the  momentous  enterprise  of  a 
journey  to  London,  to  attend  his  parliamentary  du- 
ties. All  this,  and  much  more,  the  mind  can  picture, 
when  an  old  family  mansion  is  before  us.  Perhaps 
no  publication  ever  contributed  more  to  this  eflFect 
than  a  splendid  work  recently  produced  by  Mr.  Nash, 
under  the  title  of  The  Mansions  of  England  in  the 
Olden  Time*.  This  is  not  a  mere  architectural  work  : 
the  old  apartments  are  peopled  with  inmates  of  by- 
gone ages,  the  object  being,  to  use  the  author's  re- 
mark, "  to  represent  the  stately  homes  of  England, 
glowing  with  the  genial  warmth  of  their  firesides,  and 
enlivened  with  the  presence  of  their  inmates  and 
guests,  enjoying  the  recreations  and  pastimes,  or 
celebrating  the  festivals,  of  our  ancestors." 

It  is  from  one  of  this  series  of  plates  that  our 
frontispiece  is,  by  permission  of  the  publisher,  taken. 
It  represents  Ockwells,  an  ancient  mansion,  situated 
about  a  mile  westward  of  the  village  of  Bray,  in  Berk- 
shire. The  village  of  Bray  has  acquired  a  sort  of 
notoriety,  to  which  its  importance  would  not  have 
entitled  it.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of 
Salisbury,  but  in  the  patronage  of  the  Bishop  of  Ox- 
ford.  This  living  was  once  held  by  a  "  Vicar  of 
Bray,"  who  has  been  handed  down  to  posterity  for 
having  frequently  changed  his  religion.  As  diflFerent 
versions  of  the  circumstances  have  been  given,  we 
will  quote  from  Fuller's  IForMfw,  where,  we  believe 
the  account  was  first  given : — 

But  first  we  will  despatch  that  sole  proverb  of  the  county 
of  Berkshire,  viz.,  The  Vicar  of  Bray  will  be  Vicar  of  Bray 
still.  Bray,  a  village  well  known  in  this  county,  so  called 
from  the  Bibroces,  a  kind  of  ancient  Britons  inhahiting 
thereabouts.  The  vivacious  vicar  hereof,  living  under 
King  Henry  the  Eighth,  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  Queen 
Mary,  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  first  a  Papist,  then  a 
Protestant,  then  a  Papist,  then  a  Protestant  again.  He 
had  seen  some  martyrs  burnt  (two  miles  off)  at  Windsor, 
and  found  this  fire  too  hot  for  his  tender  temper.  This 
vicar  being  taxed  by  one  for  being  a  turncoat,  and  an  un- 
constant  changeling,—"  Not  so,"  said  he,  "for  I  alwaies  kept 
my  principle,  which  is  this,  to  live  and  die  the  vicar  of 
Bray."  So  many  now  adayes,  who  though  they  cannot  turn 
the  wind,  will  turn  their  mills,  and  set  them  so,  that  where- 
soever it  bloweth,  their  grist  shall  certainly  be  grinded. 

But  to  return  from  Bray  to  the  old  mansion  in  its 
neighbourhood.  Ockwells  used  formerly  to  be  called 
Ockholt.  The  manor  called  by  this  name  is  much 
more  ancient  than  the  manor-house  at  present  exist- 
ing. We  are  told  that  in  the  year  1267,  Richard  de 
Norreys,  cook  to  Eleanor,  queen  of  Henry  the  Third, 
had  a  grant  of  Ockholt  from  that  monarch,  subject 
to  a  fee-farm  rent  of  forty  shillings :  the  grant  states 
it  to  have  been  an  encroachment  from  the  forest. 
The  next  circumstance  we  hear  respecting  the  manor 
is,  that  John  Norreys,  Esq.,  most  likely  a  descendant 
from  the  Richard  just  named,  made  a  will,  in  1465, 
in  which  he  stated  that  Ockholt,  or  Ockwells  House, 
was  built,  but  not  quite  completed  by  him  up  to  the 

*  The  Mauiions  ef  England  in  the  Olden  Time.  By  Joseph  Nasu, 
A.D,  1839.    Published  by  T,  M,  M'Lean,  Hayinark«t,  London. 


year  when  the  will  was  made.  This  John  Norreys 
was  first  Usher  of  the  Chamber,  next  Esquire  of  the 
Body,  and  afterwards  Master  of  the  Wardrobe  to 
King  Henry  the  Sixth ;  also  Esquire  of  the  Body  to 
King  Edward  the  Fourth.  In  his  will  he  left  a  cer- 
tain sum  "  to  the  full  building  and  making  uppe  of 
the  chapell,  with  the  chamber  adjoyning,  within  my 
mannor  of  Ockholt,  in  the  parish  of  Bray,  not  yet 
finished."     This  is  the  manor-house  now  existing. 

The  next  mention  we  find  relating  to  the  manor  is, 
that  Sir  William  Norreys,  who  was  commander  in  the 
king's  army  at  the  battle  of  Stoke,  died  seised  of  this 
estate  in  1507.  From  the  family  of  the  Norreys,  it 
appears  to  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Fettiplaces. 
After  this,  it  was  possessed  by  the  family  of  Day,  one 
member  of  which.  Sir  Thomas  Day,  bore  the  not 
very  enviable  reputation  of  being  the  keenest  hunter, 
and  the  hardest  drinker  in  the  county  of  Berks. 
The  manner  in  which  he  acquired  his  knighthood 
was  curious.  Although  a  tolerably  rich  man,  he 
was  plain  Thomas  Day,  a  farmer.  He  used  frequently 
to  join  in  the  royal  hunts,  and  more  than  once 
spurred  on  and  opened  gates  or  tore  up  a  hedge,  for 
Queen  Anne  to  pass.  This  attracted  Her  Majesty's 
attention:  she  thanked  him,  and  asked  him  his  name. 
H^  replied,  "Thomas  Day,  happy  to  serve  your 
Majesty."  The  Queen  said,  "  Well,  sir,  I  will  make 
you  a  knight  in  token  of  my  gratitude."  She  called 
for  a  sword,  which  was  given  to  her :  Mr.  Day 
then  knelt  on  one  knee,  and  the  Queen  said,  "  Rise  up. 
Sir  Thomas."  A  writer  in  an  old  volume  of  The 
Gentleman's  Magazine  says  ; — "  My  father  has  often, 
when  I  was  young,  riding  out  with  him,  shown  me 
the  gate  at  which  Sir  Thomas  Day  was  knighted." 

The  manor  of  Ockwells  then  passed  into  the  family 
of  Finch,  of  Hertfordshire ;  and  from  this  family  it 
passed  to  Penyston  Powney,  Esq.  M.P.  for  Berk- 
shire. About  sixty  years  ago  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  manor-house  was  burnt  down,  by  a  beggar 
shaking  out  the  ashes  of  his  pipe  amongst  the  straw 
of  the  farm-yard.  The  portion  now  existing  is  a 
farm-house,  in  the  possession  of  John  Shackell,  Esq. 

Such  is  a  brief  notice  of  the  history  of  this  remark- 
able old  building.  The  house  itself  presents  a  very 
curious  specimen  of  the  mansion-houses  of  the  gentry 
of  the  age  in  which  it  was  erected  ;  indeed  it  is  con- 
sidered as  the  most  perfect  of  the  few  remaining ; 
the  numerous  gables  which  present  themselves  are 
particularly  beautiful.  The  hall — the  most  consider- 
able room  in  the  building — has  lost  somewhat  of  its 
original  effect  by  having  the  carved  roof  concealed 
by  a  flat  ceiling ;  but  the  pannelling  of  the  walls  is 
still  preserved.  The  most  striking  part  of  this  hall 
is  the  large  window,  of  six  bays  filled  with  stained 
glass,  and  which  appears  to  be  nearly  in  as  complete 
a  state  as  when  the  house  was  first  erected.  These 
windows  are  chiefly  occupied  with  coats  of  arms, 
having  crests  and  lamberquins,  one  in  each  window, 
on  a  ground  of  diagonal  stripes,  containing  flowers 
and  mottoes  in  text  hand,  placed  alternately.  Among 
the  arms  are  those  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  with 
the  antelopes,  his  supporters ;  and  of  his  queen, 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  with  her  supporters,  the  antelope 
and  eagle  ;  also  the  arms  of  Norreys,  with  beavers  for 
supporters ;  the  Abbey  of  Westminster ;  Beaufort, 
Duke  of  Somerset ;  Edmund,  last  Earl  of  March  ; 
Henry,  Duke  of  Warwick;  De  la  Pole,  Duke  of 
Suffolk  ;  Sir  WilUiam  Beauchamp,  Lord  St.  Amand  ; 
Sir  William  Lacon  of  Bray,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench ;  the  Lord  Wenlock ;  Sir  Richard 
Nanfan,  Captain  of  Calais  ;  Sir  John  Pury,  Knight,  of 
Chamberhouse  Castle,  in  the  parish  of  Thatchara  ;  and 
of  one  or  two  other  distinguished  personages. 
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Among  the  coats  of  arms  here  mentioned,  the  most 
curious  are  those  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  Queen 
Margaret,  and  the  house  of  Norreys.  In  the  window, 
or  compartment  containing  the  first,  there  is  the  Im- 
perial crown  with  the  arms  of  England  beneath ;  and 
at  stated  distances  down  the  window  are  repetitions  of 
the  motto 

I9uu  (t  mon  iBroit 
running  obliquely  downwards  from  left  to  right.  In 
another  compartment,  devoted  to  Queen  Margaret  of 
Anjou,  there  is  the  crown  of  the  Queen  Consort, 
with  the  arms  beneath,  and,  running  from  left  to  right 
at  stated  distances,  as  in  the  last  instance  are  repeti- 
tions of  the  Queen's  motto 

^umbXt  tt  Eotan. 

In  the  compartment  of  the  Norreys  family,  there 
are  the  family  arms,  and  numerous  repetitions  of  the 
family  motto 

with  the  name  Norrt/s  at  the  left  hand  bottom  corner. 
Mr.  Nash  has  represented  this  old  house  in  three 
different  points  of  view.  He  has  given,  an  exterior 
view  of  the  front,  where,  in  order  to  bring  back 
reccoUection  of  olden  times,  he  has  represented  the 
bridal  procession  of  a  country  gentleman  in  the  time 
of  Elizabeth,  with  preparations  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  retainers.  In  another  plate,  the  interior  of 
the  hall  is  given,  with  the  style  of  hospitality  shown 
to  courtly  guests  :  the  squire  and  his  lady  are  seated 
after  dinner,  at  the  "  orsille,"  or  high  table,  on  the 
"  dais,"  a  part  elevated  a  little  above  the  floor,  in  the 
bay ;  the  visitors  of  inferior  rank  being  placed  at  the 
long  table  :  at  such  an  hour  as  this  the  attendance  of 
a  harper  was  not  unusual.  In  a  third  plate,  Mr.  Nash 
has  represented  the  porch  and  corridor,  which  are 
very  characteristic  from  their>  extreme  simplicity  and 
quaintness.  "Altogether,"  says  Mr.  Nash,  "  this  house 
is  well  deserving  the  attention  of  the  architect  as  well 
as  the  antiquary;  for  it  offers  many  features  that 
might  be  adapted  to  the  present  style  of  building 
country  residences  of  moderate  dimensions."  , 


Ekolakd  !  with  all  tby  faults  I  love  thee  still, 

My  country !  and  while  yet  a  nook  is  left. 

Where  English  minds  and  manners  may  be  found. 

Shall  be  constrained  to  love  thee.     Though  thy  olime 

Be  fickle,  and  thy  year  most  part  deformed 

With  dripping  rains,  or  withered  by  a  frost,     " 

I  would  not  yet  exchange  thy  sullen  skies, 

And  fields  without  a  flower,  for  wanner  France 

With  all  her  vines ;  nor  for  Ausonia's  groves 

Or  golden  fruitage,  and  her  myrtle  bowers. 

To  shake  thy  senate,  and  from  heights  sublime 

Of  patriot  eloquence  to  flash  down  fire 

Upon  thy  foes,  was  never  meant  my  task ; 

But  I  can  feel  thy  fortunes,  and  partake 

Thy  joys  and  sorrows,  with  as  true  a  keart, 

As  any  thunderer  there. Cowpee. 

No  man  was  ever  so  completely  skilled  in  the  conduct  of  life 
as  not  to  receive  new  information  from  age  and  experience  • 
insomuch  that  we  find  ourselves  really  ignorant  of  what  we 
thought  we  understood,  and  see  cause  to  reject  what  we 
fancied  our  truest  interest. 

A  PERSON  accustomed  to  a  life  of  activity  longs  for  ease 
and  retirement,  and  when  he  has  accomplished  his  purpose, 
finds  himself  wretched.  The  pleasure  of  relaxation,  indeed] 
18  known  to  those  only  who  have  regular  and  interesting  em- 
ployment. Continued  relaxation  soon  becomes  a  weariness: 
and,  on  this  ground,  we  may  safely  assert,  that  the  greatest 
degree  of  real  enjoyment  belongs,  not  to  the  luxurious  man 
of  wealth,  or  the  listless  votary  of  fashion,  but  to  the  mid- 
dle classes  of  society,  who,  along  with  the  comforts  of  life, 
have  constant  and  important  occupation.— Abercrombie. 


ON  BANDANA  HANDKERCHIEFS. 


A  RIVALRY  of  a  remarkable  kind  has  arisen  within  the 
last  fifty  years,  in  the  production  of  certain  woven 
fabrics.  The  Hindoos  are  celebrated  above  the 
natives  of  almost  every  other  country,  for  the  delicacy 
of  their  sense  of  touch,  and  the  general  suppleness 
of  ^their  limbs.  This  delicacy  and  suppleness  have 
shown  their  influence  in  the  beautiful  muslins  and 
similar  articles,  which  for  ages  they  have  been  able 
to  produce.  The  spinning  and  weaving  carried  on  in 
India  are  effected  in  the  rudest  possible  manner,  so 
far  as  regards  the  machines  and  implements  employed; 
and  yet  the  productions  have  excelled  everything 
which  the  more  cultivated  natives  of  Europe  could 
produce,  principally  on  account  of  the  manual  dex- 
terity, neatness,  and  quickness,  possessed  by  the 
Hindoos. 

But  when  the  great  improvements  in  our  machinery 
increased  the  power  of  the  manufacturer,  the  pecu- 
liarities of  Indian  manufacture  became  fully  equalled 
by  home  production.  One  instance  of  this  was  in 
muslins,  a  very  fine  sort  of  calico  or  cotton.  Formerly 
nothing  could  be  procured  in  England  equal  in  fine- 
ness and  beauty  to  the  muslins  produced  in  India. 
This  is  no  longer  the  case :  our  manufacturers  can 
now  produce  muslins  fully  equal  in  every  respect  to 
the  best  productions  of  the  Hindoo  loom.  The  cost 
and  celerity  of  production  we  do  not  here  allude  to : 
those  are  undisputed  points :  we  speak  of  the  actual 
quality  of  the  material. 

Another  instance  bearing  on  the  same  question  is 
the  production  of  Bandana  Handkerchiefs,  a  subject 
that  will  afford  us  interesting  materials  for  the  present 
paper.  The  term  Bandana  is  of  Indian  origin,  and 
was  applied  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  pocket  handker- 
chiefs, both  of  silk  and  of  cotton,  made  in  India.  These 
handkerchiefs  were  much  sought  after  through- 
out Europe, — probably  from  the  circumstance  that 
nothing  equal  to  them  could  be  produced  in  Europe. 
The  ground  of  these  handkerchiefs  was  usually  of 
red,  blue,  or  purple ;  and  the  pattern  almost  always 
consisted  of  spots,  either  white  or  yellow.  The 
colour  with  which  the  handkerchiefs  were  dyed,  was 
uncommonly  permanent  and  enduring. 

The  demand  for  these  handkerchiefs  being  very 
general,  British  manufacturers  were  induced  to  try 
how  far  they  could  produce  successful  imitations  of 
them  in  cotton,  which  might  be  sold  at  a  low  price. 
The  first  attempts  to  produce  this  were  very  imperfect, 
being  the  common  mode  of  printing  calicoes,  which 
we  may  here  briefly  explain.  Suppose  the  pattern 
to  be  produced  were  a  blue  ground,  with  white  spots 
arranged  in  a  determinate  pattern.  A  piece  of  white 
calico  or  cotton  was  taken,  and  spread  out  on  a 
table  or  bench  properly  arranged.  A  wood  block  was 
carved  or  cut  in  such  a  way,  that  raised  or  uncut  parts 
were  left  for  all  that  portion  of  the  pattern  which  was 
to  consist  of  the  blue  ground,  while  all  the  parts  which 
were  correspondent  to  the  white  spots  were  cut  away. 
The  block  was  then  laid  down  on  a  board  wet 
with  blue  dye, — either  of  indigo  or  some  other  blue- 
producing  colour, — by  which  a  layer  of  blue  dye  or 
ink  was  taken  up  on  the  raised  parts  of  the  carved 
block.  This  was  then  stamped  down  on  the  cloth, 
thereby  leaving  a  blue  ground  on  the  cloth,  relieved 
by  white  spots  where  no  dye  had  touched  the  block. 
The  whole  process  is  indeed  very  similar  to  those  of 
wood-cut  engraving  and  printing. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  such  a  plan  is  wholly 
inadequate  to  the  production  of  a  good  dye;  and 
even  with  the  aid  of  many  improvements  that  have 
since  taken  place,  both  in  dyeing  and  in  calico 
printing,  a  good  imitation  of  Bandana  handkerchiefs 
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could  not  possibly  be  produced  by  such  means.  The 
colours,  particularly  the  red,  were  found  to  be  far 
from  durable  as  thus  produced. 

A  very  important  discovery  relative  to  the  nature 
and  properties  of  Chlorine,  led  the  way  to  a  different 
mode  of  attaining  the  desired  end, — a  mode  as  beau- 
tiful in  a  scientific  point  of  view  as  it  is  economical 
■when  considered  commercially.  The  parties  who 
contributed  more  or  less  to  those  improvements  which 
led  to  the  production  of  beautiful  imitation  Ban- 
danas were  manyj  but  the  firm  of  Monteith  and 
Co.  at  Glasgow  are  most  eminentl?  connected  with 
the  subject.  We  shall  now,  therefore,  describe  the 
machinery  and  the  processes  by  which  these  manu- 
facturers produce  handkerchiefs,  of  which  the  colours 
are  as  glowing  and  durable,  and  the  white  spots  as 
pure  and  finely  outlined,  as  any  of  the  productions  of 
the  East. 

The  first  operation  is  to  dye  the  piece  of  cotton  of 
the  required  colour,  and  in  the  best  manner  which 
the  art  of  dyeing  can  present. 

The  most  difficult  colour  to  impart  is  Turkey  or 
Adrianople  red,  a  colour  which  for  a  long  period  could 
Hot  be  equalled  by  either  British  or  French  dyers. 
The  oriental  method  of  producing  the  Turkey  red 
gradually  found  its  way  to  Greece,  and  from  thence 
to  France.  M.  Fapillon  then  brought  over  the  method 
to  Glasgow,where,  in  course  of  time,  it  became  publicly 
known,  and  the  house  of  Monteith  and  Co.  soon 
became  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  the  Turkey  reds 
produced  there.  The  mode  of  dyeing  is  far  too  intri- 
cate for  us  to  detail  here,  but  we  will  merely  mention 
that  the  dye  is  produced  chiefly  by  the  use  of  madder. 

Now  the  great  principle  by  which  the  Bandanas 
are  produced  from  the  peice  of  red  or  blue  cotton,  is 
by  removing  the  colour  from  certain  round  or  square 
ipots  disposed  in  a  pattern  over  the  surface  of  the 
cotton.  This  we  are  enabled  to  dj  by  the  peculiar 
property,  possessed  by  chlorine,  of  remo/ing  colour 
of  almost  every  kind,  and  under  almost  any  cir- 
cumstances. If  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime 
(which  derives  its  peculiar  bleaching  value  from  the 
chlorine  contained  in  it)  be  dropped  on  the  dyed 
cotton,  the  colour  would  be  removed  from  that  spot. 
The  question  is,  therefore,  how  can  the  chlorine  be  so 
applied  as  to  remove  the  colour  from  a  regular  series 
of  spots,  all  symmetrical  in  shape  and  well  ordered  ? 
This  is  effected  by  shielding  the  whole  surface  of  the 
cloth  with  a  piece  of  sheet  lead  through  which  are  cut  a 
series  of  holes  into  which  the  chlorine  solution  can  flow. 
These  plates  are  prepared  by  laying  a  very  smooth 
piece  of  sheet  lead  on  a  thicker  piece  of  the  same 
metal :  a  piece  of  drawing  paper  is  laid  on  the  lead  : 
the  desired  pattern  is  drawn  on  the  papery  and  a 
man  cuts  out  both  paper  and  lead  by  making  perpen- 
dicular cuts  quite  through  both  of  them  into  the 
lower  sheet  of  lead.  Perforations  are  made  through 
the  lower  piece  of  lead,  corresponding  to  those  in  the 
thin  one,  so  that  if  a  piece  of  dyed  cloth  were  placed 
between  them  and  powerfully  pressed,  and  a  chlorine 
solution  were  poured  on  the  upper  plate,  it  would 
pass  into  the  holes  in  the  upper  plate, — through  the 
cloth, — and  out  by  the  holes  in  the  lower  plate. 

Now  the  object  to  be  attained  here  is,  to  prevent 
the  cloth,  whether  of  one  or  more  thicknesses,  from 
being  touched  by  the  solution  in  any  part  except 
where  the  designed  spots  are  to  be.  This  can  only 
Oe  attained  by  intense  pressure  j  for  we  know  how 
soon  a  liquid  will  spread  sideways  among  the  fibres 
of  a  piece  of  cloth.  There  are  many  ways  of  pro- 
ducing intense  pressure;  but  the  one  that  is  found 
most  available  for  this  purpose  is  that  of  the  hydro- 
siRticjjress,  A9  the  priaciple.  of  that  beautiful  maQhine , 


is  described  in  a  .'recent  article*,  we  need  not  detail  it 
here,  but  shall  proceed  to  show  how  it  is  brought  to 
bear  on  the  manufacture  with  which  we  are  at  present 
concerned. 

At  Monteith's  factory,  the  hydrostatic  arrangement 
is  contained  in  one  room,  called  the  machinery  room, 
and  the  presses,  with  the  handkerchiefs,  &c.,  are  in 
another,  and  there  is  a  communication  between  the 
two.  Fourteen  thicknesses  of  cloth  are  operated  on  at 
once;  and  there  are  sixteen  different  presses  arranged 
in  a  row,  occupying  a  space  one  hundred  feet  in 
length,  so  that  224  pieces  of  cloth  are  being  treated 
simultaneously.  The  hydrostatic  arrangement  con- 
sists of  two  cylinders,  one  eight  inches  in  diameter, 
and  the  other  one  inch,  to  which  are  attached  three 
little  force  pumps,  worked  by  a  steam  engine.  The 
difference  in  the  diameters  of  the  two  cylinders  pro- 
duces the  pressure,  on  the  principles  explained  in  the 
paper  just  quoted. 

We  must  now  illustrate  these  details  by  a  cut,  which 
represents  one  of  the  sixteen  presses  contained  in 
the  Bandana  gallery. 


BANDANA  HANDKERCHIEF  PRESS. 


B  and  E  are  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  press, 
comprising  the  perforated  plates  through  which  the 
bleaching  liquid  is  to  pass.  The  size  of  these  plates 
is  about  equal  to  that  of  a  pocket  handkerchief. 
Fourteen  pieces  of  cloth  are  laid  quite  flat  and 
parallel,  one  on  another,  and  rolled  on  a  beam  at 
the  back  of  the  press.  From  this  beam  sufficient 
cloth  is  drawn  out  to  cover  the  lower  plate  and  re- 
ceive the  chlorine  liquor,  and  after  having  thus  been 
operated  on,  it  is  drawn  between  the  rollers  seen  a 
little  above  and  in  front  of  the  lower  plate  e,  and 
from  thence  falls  into  a  cistern  of  water  D,  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  press.  Supposing  a  layer  of  hand- 
kerchiefs to  be  placed  on  the  lower  plate  e,  that 
plate  has  to  be  lifted  up,  in  order  to  meet  the  upper 
plate.  This  is  effected  by  opening  a  communication 
between  the  8 -inch  cylinder  of  the  hydrostatic  press 
and  a  cylinder,  c,  beneath  the  lower  plate.  As  the 
8 -inch  cylinder  is  loaded  with  a  weight  of  five  tons, 

*"  See  Saturday  Magazine,  Vol*  XVI.,  p.  69/ 
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the  cylinder  c  is  driven  up  by  the  same  power.  But 
Vfhen  it  is  driven  up  so  far  that  the  handkerchiefs 
lying  on  it  meet  the  upper  plate,  then  an  enormous 
pressure  is  brought  into  action,  to  press  the  hand- 
kerchiefs tightly  together.  This  pressure  is  produced 
by  shutting  oflf  the  communication  with  the  8-inch 
cylinder,  and  opening  that  with  the  1-inch  cylinder. 
The  1  -inch  cylinder  is  also  loaded  with  a  weight  of  five 
tons,  and  as  the  cylinder  c  is  about  eight  inches  in 
diameter,  it  can  be  proved,  according  to  the  laws  of 
hydrostatic  pressure,  that  the  lower  plate  becomes 
pressed  against  the  upper  one  with  a  force  of  5  tons 
X  8"  =  320  tons=  716800  lbs.  By  this  intense  pres- 
sure the  handkerchiefs  are  held  so  tightly  together, 
that  any  fluid  passing  down  to  them  through  the  per- 
forations in  the  upper  plate,  cannot  spread  laterally. 

All  is  now  ready  for  the  admission  of  the  aqueous 
chlorine.  This  is  prepared  in  an  adjoining  room,  and 
admitted  to  a  small  leaden  cistern,  a,  at  the  side  of 
each  press,  which  is  provided  with  graduated  tubes, 
by  which  the  quantity  admitted  at  one  time  can  be 
regulated  according  to  the  number  of  spots  in  the 
pattern  of  the  handkerchief.  The  hquid  is  allowed  to 
flow  through  a  pipe  into  the  upper  part  of  the  press 
(which  is  fixed) :  it  then  flows  through  the  perforations 
in  the  plate  b,  through  the  fourteen  thicknesses  of 
handkerchiefs,  removing  from  them  the  Turkey  red  or 
other  dye  in  its  passage,  and  after  passing  through 
the  perforations  in  e,  finally  leaves  the  press  by  pipes 
arranged  for  that  purpose.  The  liquor  is  allowed  to 
remain  a  few  minutes  to  act  on  the  cloth ;  after  which 
it  is  drawn  off,  and  clean  water  is  allowed  to  pass 
through  in  a  similar  manner,  to  wash  away  the 
chlorine,  otherwise  on  relaxing  the  pressure,  the  out- 
line of  the  figure  discharged  would  become  ragged. 

So  admirable  are  the  arrangements,  that  four  men 
are  sufficient  to  manage  the  whole  sixteen  presses, 
and  keep  them  all  working  at  once.  They  first  go 
from  press  to  press,  admitting  the  water  from  the 
eight-inch  cyhnder,  by  which  the  lower  plate  is 
raised : — the  layer  of  handkerchiefs  in  each  press  is 
arranged  in  its  proper  place : — the  powerful  pressure 
is  then  put  in  operation  to  them  all : — the  chlorine 
liquor  is  admitted: — the  cleansing  water  is  admit- 
ted:— the  presses  are  again  opened: — the  layer  of 
handkerchiefs  is  drawn  between  the  rollers,  and 
another  layer  brought  between  the  plates  j  and  bo  on, 
taking  all  the  presses  in  succession.  No  time  is  lost 
by  this  method,  since  the  chlorine  requires  to  act  for 
a  few  minutes  on  the  handkerchiefs  in  each  press. 
When  fourteen  pieces  are  entirely  finished,  they  are 
carried  away  to  the  washing  and  bleaching  depart- 
ments, where  the  lustre  of  both  the  white  and  the 
colours  is  considerably  heightened.  By  the  excellent 
arrangement  of  the  sixteen  presses,  1600  pieces,  con- 
sisting of  12  yards  each,  equal  to  19,200  yards,  are 
converted  into  Bandanas  in  the  space  of  ten  hours,  by 
the  assistance  of  four  workmen.       --^ -- 

The  reader  will  then  understand  that  it  is  by  such 
a  mode  as  this  that  are  produced  those  red  or  blue 
handkerchiefs  with  white  spots,  in  which  the  threads 
of  the  material  are  so  thoroughly  acted  on,  that  both 
sides  of  cloth  present  almost  precisely  analogous 
appearances.  The  cloth  is  first  dyed  all  over ;  and 
the  colour  is  then  driven  out  from  those  parts  which 
are  to  form  the  spots  of  the  pattern. 


THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  MONTHS. 
III.  March. 


Each  power  that  sovereign  Nature  bids  enjoy, 
Man  may  corrupt,  but  man  can  ne'er  destroy. 
Like  mighty  rivers,  with  resistless  force 
The  passions  rage,  obstructed  in  their  course 
Swell  to  new  heights,  forbidden  paths  explore, 
And  drown  those  xirtuea  which  the,"  fed  before 
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Sturdy  March,  with  brows  full  sternly  bent, 
And  armed  strongly,  rode  upon  a  ram  ; 
The  same  which  over  llellespontus  swam  ; 

Yet  in  his  hand  a  spade  he  also  hent. 
And  in  a  bag  all  sorts  of  seeds  ysame. 

Which  on  the  earth  he  strewed  as  he  went.— Spenser 


This  month  was  the  first  of  the  year  among  the 
ancients  j  and  not  without  reason,  for  they  had  the 
sanction  of  a  divine  command  in  this  respect.  The 
period  of  the  Vernal  equinox  was  prescribed  to  the 
Israelites  for  the  commencement  of  their  sacred  year, 
and  all  the  great  festivals  ordained  by  their  law  were 
regulated  by  it.  Their  civil  year  began  in  September, 
and  is  still  considered  to  begin  at  that  time  by  the 
Jewish  people.  The  English  year  began  at  one  time 
in  March ;  but,  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  in 
1752,  it  was  determined  that  the  year  should  hence- 
forth commence  on  the  1st  of  January.  The  Spring 
or  the  Autumnal  equinox  appears  the  fit  time  for 
commencing  the  year,  but  it  is  difficult  to  assign  any 
reason  for  the  choice  of  January  as  the  opening 
month. 

The  Romans  named  this,  the  third  month  of  our 
year,  in  honour  of  Mars,  the  god  of  war ;  perhaps 
from  the  fierce  and  blustering  winds  generally  preva- 
lent at  its  commencement.  These  winds  are  often 
piercingly  cold,  coming  in  from  the  east  for  many 
days  together  j  and  frequent  and  loud  are  the  com- 
plaints made  against  the  severity  of  the  weather 
during  this  month.  But  trying  as  the  season  may 
be  to  aged  persons  and  invalids,  it  is  essentially 
necessary  in  such  a  climate  as  ours,  that  after  the 
snow,  and  rain,  and  thaws  of  February,  the  super- 
abundant moisture  of  the  earth  should  be  dried  up, 
and  the  soil  prepared  for  ploughing,  and  sowing,  and 
receiving,  with  due  effect,  the  warm  sunshine  and 
Spring  showers.  So  much,  indeed,  does  the  value  of 
the  future  harvest  depend  on  dry  weather  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  that  the  proverb  is  not  inappro- 
priate which  declares,  "a  bushel  of  March  dust  is 
worth  a  king's  ransom."  And  as  to  the  terrors  of 
an  east  wind,  which  many  persons  in  perfect  health 
are  fearful  of  exposing  themselves  to,  we  may  borrow 
the  remark,  that  "  the  oftener  we  meet  it  firmly,  the 
less  it  will  shake  us,  and  the  more  smiles  we  shall 
have  from  the  fair  months  that  follow," 

The  Winter  birds  of  passage  now  begin  to  leave  our 
shores.  These  birds  quit  the  North  of  Europe,  when 
that  region  becomes  "ice-bound,  firm  as  a  rock," 
and  take  refuge  in  our  more  temperate  climate.  The 
field-fare,  red-wing,  and  woodcock  are  of  this  kind, 
the  reason  of  whose  arrival  here  is  evident,  but  as  to 
their  departure,  it  is  not  so  easily  accounted  for  why 
they  should  prefer  retiring  to  spend  their  Summer  in 
Norway  or  Sweden  to  remaining  with  us.  If  they 
can  find  food  here  in  the  Winter,  they  certainly  would 
not  want  for  a  full  supply  in  Summer ;  and  if  they 
were  impatient  of  warmth,  they  would  not  quit  us  at 
a  time  when  it  is  much  cooler  here  than  they  would 
find  a  Lapland  Summer  to  be.  If  we  are  thus  de- 
prived of  our  Winter  visitants,  we  are  soon  to  be 
amply  compensated  by  the  arrival  of  others  from  the 
South,  who  shall  "  cheer  the  woods  and  valleys  with . 
their  ceaseless  songs,"  and  gladden  our  hearts  with 
the  well-known  melody  of  Spring.  The  industrious 
but  thievish  tribes  of  rooks  now  begin  to  repair  their 
old  nests,  or  to  construct  new  ones.  The  rookery  is 
a  scene  of  bustle  and  contention ;  loud  and  angry 
cawings  are  heard  on  all  sides,  and  it  affords  no  small 
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amusement  to  watch  for  a  time  their  numerous  tricks 
and  artifices.  The  exercise  of  the  plough,  which  now 
begins  to  be  extended  on  all  sides,  affords  an  ample 
supply  of  food  for  these  birds  5  and  so  bold  and  fear- 
less are  they  in  pursuit  of  the  worms  and  other  in- 
sects turned  up  by  it,  that  they  follow  close  in  the 
train  of  the  ploughman,  sometimes  darkening  the 
field  by  their  numbers.  The  voice  of  the  ring-dove 
is  now  occasionally  heard.  Young  lambs  come  forth 
in  mild  weather,  and  make  a  feeble,  tottering  attempt 
at  playfulness.  Many  of  them  are  often  weak  and 
sickly,  and  in  need  of  such  care  as  is  thus  recom- 
mended by  Dyer  in  his  poem  of  The  Fleece : — 

Be  nimble,  and  the  weakest,  in  thine  arms, 
Gently  convey  to  the  warm  cote,  and  oft 
Between  the  laik's  note,  and  the  nightingale's, 
His  hungry  bleating  still,  with  tepid  milk  ,• 
In  this  soft  office  may  thy  children  join, 
And  charitable  habits  learn  in  sport ; 
Nor  yield  him  to  himself,  ere  vernal  aii-s 
Sprinkle  thy  little  croft  with  daisy  flowers. 

Reptiles  now  begin  to  wake  from  their  long  sleep, 
and  bats  are  seen  flitting  about  j  bees  sometimes 
venture  from  their  hives,  and  thus  assure  us  that  the 
season  of  flowers  is  not  far  distant.  This  is  the 
period  when  the  young  botanist  should  commence 
his  studies.  He  should  mark  the  little  peeping  plants 
as  they  first  look  out  from  some  sheltered  spot,  and 
make  himself  acquainted  with  some  of  them  ere  the 
season  pours  in  all  its  abundance,  and  bewilders  him 
with  its  vast  variety  of  forms.  There  is  the  primrose, 
the  daisy,  the  celandine,  and  sometimes  the  violet, 
for  his  examination,  and  besides  the  catkins  of  the 
hazel,  there  are  those  of  the  alder,  and  the  sallow, 
which  are  extremely  beautiful.  In  our  sheltered 
gardens  we  now  have  crown-imperial,  fritillaries, 
hyacinth,  narcissus,  scarlet  ranunculus,  great  snow- 
drop, &c.,  mezereon,  hepatica,  and  anemone. 

Now  Winter,  lingering  on  the  verge  of  Spring, 
Retires  reluctant,  and  from  time  to  time 
Looks  back,  while,  at  his  keen  and  chilling  breath, 
Fair  Flora  sickens. 
On  the  twentieth  of  this  month  the  sun  enters  the 
constellation  Aries,  or  the  Ram,  which  is  the  first 
zodiacal  sign  ;  and  this  day  is  the  first  day  of  Spring. 
About  this  period,  the  ancient  Romans  celebrated  their 
Ludi  Floreales,  or  annual  games  in  honour  of  Flora, 
accompanied  by  supplications  for  beneficent  influences 
on  the  grass,  trees,  flowers,  and  other  products  of  the 
earth,  during  the  year.  The  Greeks  had  ceremonies 
of  a  similar  nature,  on  the  first  coming  of  Spring. 
Between  forty  and  fifty  years  ago,  this  season  was 
celebrated  at  Eisenbach,  in  Saxony,  with  a  curious 
allegorical  representation.  The  inhabitants  formed 
themselves  into  two  parties  :  one  party  had  the  care 
of  a  grotesque  figure,  representing  Winter,  the  other 
that  of  a  youthful  one,  called  Spring,  or  Summer. 
Winter  appeared  as  an  old  man,  covered  with  straw ; 
and,  after  having  been  formally  doomed  to  exile,  he 
was  carried  by  his  party  beyond  the  precincts  of  the 
town  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  merry  companions 
of  Spring,  having  decked  him  with  green  boughs,  and 
formed  themselves  into  regular  order  of  procession, 
advanced  towards  the  town,  singing  national  ballads, 
in  praise  of  the  season;  here  they  were  joined  by  those 
who  had  been  executing  the  sentence  pronounced 
upon  Winter,  and  various  festivities  closed  the  day. 
These  customs  have  since  been  greatly  altered  ;  and 
nothing  remains  of  the  festival  of  Eisenbach,  but  a 
sort  of  conciliatory  offering  to  Spring,  consisting  of 
nosegays  and  sprigs  of  evergreen,  with  birds  and 
eggs,  emblematical  of  the  season.  A  practice  some- 
thing like  that  of  the  people  of  the  people  of  Eisen- 
bach was  common  in  this  country,  in  ancient  times. 


Figures  representing  Winter  and  Summer  were  made 
to  fight,  and  Summer  of  course  gained  the  victory. 
Summer  was 

Apparelde  all  in  greene,  and  drest 

In  youthful  fine  array  ; 
The  other,  Winter,  cladde  in  mosse, 

With  heare  all  hoare  and  graye. 

We  might  multiply  instances  of  the  ancient  cus- 
toms of  different  countries  on  the  coming  of  Spring, 
but  we  prefer  rather  to  return  to  the  consideration  of 
the  vegetable  world,  and  to  the  delightful  tokens  of 
renewed  life  and  beauty,  which,  in  ordinary  seasons, 
fail  not  to  greet  us  towards  the  end  of  this  month. 
The  buds  of  most  trees  and  shrubs  are  swelling,  and 
in  some  instances  the  leaves  begin  to  expand,  espe- 
cially" in  the  elder,  lilac,  honeysuckle,  and  rose.  The 
various  species  of  fir,  pine,  and  larch,  are  now  in  full 
flower;  the  meadows  wear  a  livelier  green;  the  shel- 
tered garden  begins  to  give  promise  of  autumnal 
treasures  ;  apricot,  cherry,  peach,  and  nectarine  trees 
put  forth  their  delicate  blossoms,  some  snowy  white, 
others  tinged  with  a  beautiful  pink  colour.  Anxiously 
does  the  lover  of  his  garden  eye  this  early  promise, 
and  much  does  he  fear  that  the  effects  of  frost  or 
cankering  blight,  or  driving  storms,  may  wither  up 
and  destroy  the  incipient  fruit.  He  narrowly  observes 
each  morning  what  has  been  the  effect  of  the  night's 
frost  on  his  favourite  trees ;  carefully  removing  the 
covering  he  had  placed  to  shelter  them,  and  expe- 
riencing a  pleasure  little  to  be  understood  by  those 
who  have  never  personally  engaged  in  gardening, 
when  he  finds  the  fruit  uninjured. 

The  present  is  a  busy  season,  both  with  tne  farmer 
and  the  gardener ;  for  while  the  former  is  sowing 
oats  and  barley,  beans  and  peas,  the  latter  is  en- 
gaged in  grafting  and  pruning  his  trees,  digging  an4 
manuring  beds,  and  sowing  a  great  variety  of  seeds, 
both  in  the  flower  and  kitchen  garden.  Grafting  is  a 
very  interesting  operation,  and  is  the  means  by  which 
we  keep  up  the  succession  of  fine  fruit.  The  scion  of 
a  valuable  fruit  tree,  when  inserted  upon  a  wild  stock, 
does  not,  as  one  might  at  first  suppose,  lose  its  owa 
nature  as  it  becomes  incorporated  with  the  stock  that 
supports  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  retains  and  imparts 
that  nature,  so  that  while  the  strength  of  the  stock 
flows  to  the  graft,  the  fruit  produced  is  that  of  the 
scion.  The  clay  generally  used  in  grafting  prevents 
the  drying  winds  of  this  month  from  withering  up 
the  young  scion,  and  depriving  it  of  the  moisture 
necessary  for  its  existence.  So  great  is  the  change 
produced  in  fruit  by  art,  and  by  cultivation  in  a  good 
soil,  that  it  is  difficult  to  recognise,  in  the  innume> 
rable  variety  now  obtained,  the  original  wild  product 
of  our  hedges  and  lanes.  The  small,  dry,  sour,  and 
unpalateable  crab  apple,  which  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  in  copses  and  hedges,  and  the  fruit  of  the  wild 
pear  tree,  which  may  be  found  in  similar  situations, 
seem  to  bear  little  affinity  to  the  juicy  and  well-fla- 
voured apples  and  pears  of  our  gardens. 

Spring  is  the  season  for  diligent  cultivation.  In 
the  garden  and  in  the  field  not  an  hour  is  to  be  lost. 
Every  fine  day  should  witness  the  cheerful  industry 
of  those  who  are  concerned  in  preparing  the  soil  and 
sowing  the  seed.  Indolence  and  neglect  of  the 
duties  belonging  to  this  season  of  the  year  can  never 
be  repaired.  Like  an  undisciplined  child,  whose  con- 
duct betrays  from  day  to  day  the  unpardonable 
neglect  of  those  who  have  the  care  of  him,  the  soil, 
in  its  barrenness  of  good  fruit,  or  its  redolence  of 
weeds,  is  a  constant  reproach  to  those  who  have 
neglected  its  diligent  cultivation.  On  the  other  hand, 
how  cheering  is  the  prospect  which  generally  rewards 
the  well-directed  labours  of  the  husbandman,— rhow 
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delightful  the  sight  of  the  springing  crops,  in  their 
ftiir  order  and  beautiful  succession  j  and  though  many 
a  promising  appearance  may  deceive   us, — many  a 
field  of  corn,  healthy  in  the  blade,  may  disappoint  in 
the  harvest, — many  a  tree,  richly  laden  with  blossoms, 
prove  destitute  of  fruit,— yet,  generally  speaking,  how 
sure  is  the  reward  of  persevering  industry,  and  how 
plainly  do  the  flourishing  products  of  the  soil  betoken 
the  character  and  the  skill  of  the  cultivator.     Many 
indeed  are  the  pleasures  of  opening  Spring : — 
To  study  culture,  and  with  artful  toil, 
To  meliorate  and  tame  the  stubborn  soil ; 
To  give  dissimilar,  yet  fruitful  lands, 
The  grain,  or  herb,  or  plant,  that  each  demands; 
To  cherish  virtue  in  an  humble  state. 
And  share  the  joys  your  bounty  may  create ; 
To  mark  the  matchless  workings  of  the  Power 
That  shuts  within  its  seed  the  future  flower, 
Bids  these  in  elegance  of  form  excel, 
In  colour  these,  and  those  delight  the  smell. 
Sends  Nature  forth,  the  daughter  of  the  skies. 
To  dance  on  earth,  and  charm  all  human  eyes ; 
To  teach  the  canvass  innocent  deceit. 
Or  lay  the  landscape  on  the  snowy  sheet— 
These,  these  are  arts  pursued  without  a  crimej 
That  leave  no  stain  upon  the  wing  of  Time. 

COWPEE. 


ON  OMENS.    I. 


It  forms  a  curious  subject  for  reflection  when  we  hear 
the  numerous  omens  or  forebodings  of  uneducated 
persons :  they  gradually  yield  to  sounder  trains  of 
thought ;  but  past  ages  show  us  how  powerful  was 
the  influence  which  they  exerted. 

An  omen  was  considered  to  be  a  sign  or  token  of 
future  events  drawn  from  the  language  of  a  person 
speaking,  or  from  some  other  casual  circumstance. 
Sometimes  the  event  in  question  was  deemed  to  be  the 
forerunner  of  some  definite  calamity  or  good  fortune  j 
but  generally  the  forewarning  was  taken  in  an  indefi- 
nite sense,  and  merely  related  to  something  "  lucky" 
or  "unlucky." 

We  find  such  omens  extremely  numerous  among 
the  ancients.  It  has  been  supposed  that  there  was 
much  of  an  ominous  character  in  the  following  exhor- 
tation of  Pythagoras : — 

Adore  the  sound  of  a  whispering  wind:  stir  not  the  fire 
with  a  sword :  turn  aside  from  an  edged  tool :  pass  not  over 
a  balance :  setting  out  on  a  journey,  turn  not  back,  for  the 
furies  may  return  with  you:  breed  nothing  that  has  crooked 
talons :  receive  not  a  swallow  into  your  house  :  look  not  in  a 
mirror  by  the  light  of  a  candle :  at  a  sacrifice  pare  not  your 
nails:  eat  not  the  heart  or  brain  :  taste  not  that  which  hath 
fallen  from  the  table :  break  not  bread:  sleep  not  at  noon : 
when  it  thunders  touch  the  earth :  pluck  not  a  crown :  roast 
not  that  which  has  been  boiled :  sail  not  on  the  ground ; 
plant  not  a  palm :  breed  a  cock,  but  do  not  sacrifice  it,  for 
it  is  sacred  to  the  sun  and  moon :  plant  mallows  in  thy 
garden,  but  eat  them  not ;  abstain  from  beans. 

It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  above  were  merely 
a  figurative 'mode  of  expressing  useful  admonitions. 
But  there  were  numerous  omens,  properly  so  called, 
believed  in  by  the  ,Greeks.  Omens  were  plentiful 
at  the  sacrifices.  It  was  deemed  unlucky  if  the  beast 
about  to  be  sacrificed  escaped  the  stroke — ^leaped  up 
after  being  struck — did  not  fall  flat  on  the  ground — 
kicked  and  stamped  after  its  fall — did  not  bleed  freely 
—appeared  to  expire  with  pain  or  difficulty  :  or  if 
the  beast  went  unwillingly  to  the  altar  :  or  if  its 
heart  was  found  to  be  small,  wrinkled,  or  in  a  state 
of  palpitation  :  or  if  the  sticks  that  were  to  form  the 
fire  did  not  kindle  and  inflame  quickly.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  deemed  a  lucky  omen  if  the  animal 
nodded  his  head  or  w^ged  his  tail,  while  going  to 
sacrifice.  ^ 


The  appearance  of  birds  in  the  eastern  quarter  of 
the  heavens  was  looked  upon  by  the  Greeks  as  a  pro- 
pitious omen,  because  the  sun,  the  great  fountain  of 
light  and  heat,  and  the  principal  source  of  fertility, 
makes  his  first  appearance  in  that  quarter  ;  on  the 
contrary,  birds  ^rom  the  west  were  considered  un- 
lucky, because  the  sun  leaves  the  world  in  that 
quarter.  Among  the  other  ornithological  omens,  were 
these  : — If  a  hawk  was  seen  seizing  and  devouring 
her  prey,  it  portended  death ; — swallows,  wherever 
and  under  whatever  circumstances  they  were  seen, 
were  unlucky  birds  :  before  the  defeats  of  Pyrrhus 
and  Antony  they  appeared  on  the  tent  of  the  former, 
and  on  the  ship  of  the  latter,  and  by  dispiriting  the 
minds  of  their  forces,  probably  prepared  the  way 
for  their  subsequent  disasters  ; — in  every  part  of 
Greece,  except  Athens,  owls  were  regarded  as  unlucky 
birds  3 — if  a  raven  came  approaching  towards  the  left 
hand,  it  was  a  very  bad  omen,  but  if  it  came  croaking 
on  the  right  hand  it  was  a  good  omen.  These  birds 
were  thought  to  understand  their  own  predictions, 
because  when  they  made  a  harsh  noise  and  rattled  in 
their  throats  as  if  they  were  choked,  the  worst  omens 
were  portended.  The  chattering  of  magpies  was  also 
an  evil  omen ; — and  when  a  cock  sat  silent  and 
melancholy,  it  foreboded  defeat.  On  the  other  hand, 
lucky  omens  were  discovered  in  the  following  cases. 
If  a  flock  of  birds  of  dififerent  kinds  came  flying 
about  any  man,  it  was  an  excellent  omen  j — if  an 
eagle  were  brisk  and  lively,  and  flew  from  .the 
right  hand  to  the  left,  it  was  one  of  the  best  omens 
which  the  gods  could  give  j — if  the  prey  escaped  from 
a  hawk,  deliverance  from  danger  was  portended  ; — 
as  owls  were  sacred  to  Minerva  at  Athens,  they  were 
there  looked  upon  as  omens  of  victory  and  success ; 
— the  swan,  being  an  omen  of  fair  weather,  was  deemed 
a  lucky  bird  by  mariners  ; — if  a  raven  came  croaking 
on  the  right  hand,  it  was  a  tolerably  good  omen.  A 
swarm  of  bees  lighting  on  an  altar,  was  a  dreadful 
omen,  and  was  said  to  have  once  happened  before  the 
defeat  of  Pompey.  v  Toads  were  lucky  reptiles.  A 
hare  presaged  flight  and  disaster ;  and  a  heron  was 
deemed  an  auspicious  omen,  and  a  token  of  success 
to  those  who  were  employed  in  any  secret  design. 

Archbishop  Potter  says,  that  a  number  of  omens 
were  drawn  from  the  influence  of  events  on  the  person. 
The  palpitations  of  the  heart,  the  eye,  or  any  of  the 
muscles,  and  the  ringing  of  the  ear,  were  ominous ; 
the  omen  was  lucky  if  the  palpitations  were  on  the 
right  side  of  the  body,  or  the  ringing  in  the  right  ear. 
A  number  of  rules  were  laid  down  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  sneezing  were  fortunate,  or  the 
contrary.  When  Themistocles  was  oflFering  sacrifices 
it  happened  that  three  beautiful  captives  were  brought 
to  him,  and  at  the  same  time  the  fire  burned  clear  and 
bright,  and  a  sneeze  happened  on  the  right  hand  j 
hereupon  Euphrantides  the  soothsayer,  embraced  him, 
and  predicted  a  victory  to  him.  Xenophon  was 
appointed  general  in  consequence  of  a  sneeze  happen- 
ing on  the  right  hand  while  he  was  making  a  speech. 
If  a  person  sneezed  between  midnight  and  the  follow- 
ing noon  it  was  fortunate ;  but  from  noon  to  midnight 
unfortunate.  If  a  man  sneezed  at  table  while  they 
were  taking  away  the  dishes,  or  if  another  happened 
to  sneeze  on  his  left  hand,  it  was  unlucky;  if  on  the 
right  hand,  fortunate.  If  in  undertaking  any  business, 
two  or  four  sneezes  happened,  it  was  a  iucky  omen, 
and  gave  encouragement  to  proceed :  if  more  than 
four,  the  omen  was  neither  good  nor  bad  ;  if  one  or 
three,  it  was  unlucky,  and  dissuaded  them  from  pro- 
ceeding in  what  they  had  designed.  If  two  men  were 
deliberating  about  any  business,  and  both  of  them 
chanced  to  sneeze  together,  it  was  a  prosperous  omen. 
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It  was  deemed  a  bad  omen  to  meet  an  ape,  a  snake 
lying  in  the  road,  or  a  hare  crossing  the  path.  If, 
on  the  meeting  of  a  public  assembly,  a  weazel  were 
observed  to  cross  the  path,  no  business  was  done. 
To  spill  salt  at  table  was  greatly  dreaded  by  the 
Romans,  and  this  superstition  has  not  now  wholly 
vanished  away.  If  a  husbandman,  while  he  was 
going  to  sow  his  land,  saw  a  woman  at  work  with 
her  spindle,  oi:  carrying  it  uncovered,  he  anticipated 
a  bad  harvest.  The  Greeks  were  careful  not  to  make 
use  of  any  of  the  words  which  signify  death,  as  that 
was  deemed  unlucky;  but  they  expressed  their 
meaning  in  a  circuitous  or  figurative  way.  They 
clothed  their  dead  in  white  garments,  whence  it  was 
reckoned  an  unlucky  omen  for  a  sick  person  to  have 
white  apparel ;  and  if  a  person  dreamed  of  a  fire 
being  extinguished,  during  the  sickness  of  any  in  the 
same  family,  it  was  deemed  to  portend  death. 

Afflicted  persons  suffered  their  hair  to  grow,  the 
cutting  of  the  hair  being  deemed  a  token  of  joy. 
Mariners  used  to  shave  themselves  when  delivered 
from  shipwreck  :  hence,  if  they  dreamed  of  having 
the  whole  head  shaved,  that  was  deemed  to  portend 
a  lucky  voyage ;  but  it  .was  not  one  of  the  least 
ridiculous  of  these  omens  that,  for  a  man  to  dream 
he  had  shaved  his  own  head,  was  an  unlucky  omen. 

The  Greeks  were  particular  not  to  marry  except  at 
certain  seasons.  The  month  of  January,  and  the 
time  of  full  moon,  were  the  favourite  periods.  If  a 
pair  of  turtle  doves  appeared  during  the  celebration 
of  the  marriage,  it  presaged  domestic  harmony.  If 
a  crow  and  its  mate  appeared,  it  denoted  long  life  to 
the  new  married  couple ;  but  if  the  crow  appeared 
alone,  it  portended  misery :  hence,  women  used  to 
be  on  the  watch,  to  drive  away  a  crow,  if  he  should 
be  seen  to  approach  singly. 

Comets  were  always  thought  to  portend  some- 
thing dreadful.  Eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  have 
so  terrified  whole  armies,  that  they  durst  not  engage 
their  enemies ;  for,  the  true  cause  of  them  being 
unknown,  they  were  held  to  be  the  work  of  the  gods, 
who  thus  gave  them  notice  of  some  signal  calamity. 
Lightning,  thunder,  and  other  electrical  influences 
and  effects,  according  to  the  quarter  whence  they 
came,  were  good  or  evil  omens. 

To  show  the  silly  and  utterly  futile  ground  on 
which  the  omens  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  rested, 
we  will  detail  three  or  four  instances  in  which  sharp- 
witted  men  moulded  them  to  their  interests,  even 
when  they  were  established  as  unlucky.  It  was  usual 
among  the  Greeks  to  deck  tombs  with  flowers,  herbs, 
and  ribands :  parsley  was  especially  employed  for 
this  purpose  ;  and  was  hence  regarded  as  an  ominous 
plant.  As  Timoleon  was  proceeding  to  reconnoitre 
the  position  and  strength  of  the  Carthaginian  army, 
he  was  met  by  a  number  of  mules  loaded  with 
parsley.  This  his  soldiers  deemed  an  unlucky  omen; 
but  Timoleon,  with  much  ingenuity  and  presence  of 
mind,  converted  it,  in  the  opinion  of  his  troops,  into 
an  omen  of  victory,  by  recalling  to  their  recollection, 
that  at  the  Isthmian  games,  the  Corinthians  crowned 
the  victors  with  chaplets  of  parsley,  accounting  it  a 
sacred  wreath.  In  order  to  impress  this  interpreta- 
tion of  the  omen  more  strongly  on  them,  he  first 
made  himself  a  chaplet,  and  then  his  captain,  and  all 
the  soldiers  followed  his  example. 

Another  instance  was  afforded  by  Epaminondas. 
A  riband  that  hung  in  his  spear  was  carried  by  the 
wind  towards  a  Lacedemonian  sepulchre,  which  was 
deemed  by  his  soldiers  a  bad  omepi  but  he,  with 
great  presence  of  mind,  converted  it  into  a  presage 
of  the  defeat  of  the  enemy,  by  assuring  his  soldiers 
that,  as  the  riband  had  been  carried  to  the  sepulchre 


of  the  Lacedemonians,  it  must  portend  death  to  them, 
and  not  to  the  Thebans. 

The  powerful  mind  of  Caesar  generally  kept  him 
above  these  weaknesses.  When  he  landed  at  Adri- 
metum,  in  Africa,  with  his  army,  he  happened  to  fall 
on  his  face.  This  was  regarded  as  a  bad  omen ;  but 
he  found  means  to  apply  it  to  a  very  different  pur- 
pose ;  for,  taking  hold  of  the  ground  with  his  right 
hand,  and  kissing  it,  as  if  he  had  fallen  on  purpose, 
he  exclaimed,  "  I  take  possession  of  thee,  O  Africa  !" 
^i  Lucky  and  unlucky  days  stood  on  an  equally 
unsound  foundation.  The  day  of  the  week  on  which 
the  Romans  suffered  their  memorable  defeat  from 
the  Cimbrians,  was  long  viewed  as  a  most  unfortu- 
nate day  ;  and  no  general,  if  he  could  possibly  avoid 
it,  would  begin  a  battle  on  that  day.  When  LucuUus 
expressed  his  determination  to  attack  Tigranes,  King 
of  Armenia,  on  the  day  in  question,  his  officers 
unanimously  and  strongly  opposed  him ;  but  he  ^ 
persisted  in  his  design,  gave  battle,  completely 
routed  the  enemy,  obtained  one  of  the  most  signal 
and  important  victories  recorded  in  Roman  history, 
and  changed  the  character  of  the  day  from  unfortu- 
nate to  fortunate,  as  he  foretold  he  would,  when  his 
officers  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  fighting. 

But  so  greatly  had  the  superstitions  of  omens 
infected  and  debased  the  public  mind  among  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  that  few.  public  men 
were  found  hardy  enough  to  carry  on  the  national 
concerns  of  peace  and  war,  in  opposition  to  the 
general  feeling,  as  decided  by  the  exhibition  of  an 
omen.  The  omens  derived  from  the  feeding  of 
chickens  wex'e  much  attended  to  in  time  of  war ;  and 
contempt  of  their  intimations  was  supposed  to 
occasion  signal  misfortunes,  as  in  the  case  of  P. 
Claudius,  in  the  First  Punic  War.  When  the  person 
who  had  the  charge  of  the  chickens  told  him  they 
would  not  eat,  which  was  esteemed  a  bad  omen,  he 
ordered  them  to  be  tossed  into  the  sea,  saying,  "  Then 
let  them  drink."  After  this,  engaging  with  the 
enemy,  he  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  his  fleet, 
and  disgraced  at  his  return  to  Rome. 

The  art  of  soothsaying,  divining,  or  observing 
omens,  by  means  of  birds,  arrived  at  such  perfection, 
and  gained  such  credit  in  the  ancient  world,  that  no 
honours  were  conferred,  no  magistrates  created,  and" 
nothing  of  importance  was  undertaken,  either  in 
peace  or  war,  without  the  approbation  of  birds  ;  and 
if  not  confirmed  by  them,  other  divinations  were 
often  disregarded.  Birds,  because  they  continually 
flew  about,  were  supposed  to  observe  and  know  the 
most  secret  actions  of  men,  and  to  be  acquainted 
with  all  events.  Hence  the  figurative  expression  of 
the  royal  preacher  of  Israel :  "  Curse  not  the  king, 
no  not  in  thy  thought ;  and  curse  not  the  rich  in 
thy  bed-chamber :  for  a  bird  of  the  air  shall  carry 
the  voice,  and  that  which  hath  wings  shall  teU  the 
matter."   Eccles,  x,  20.  , 

The  observers  of  times,  those  who  pretended  to 
foretel  future  events  by  present  occurrences,  are  con- 
demned by  Moses  in  the  Book  of  the  Law,  and  the 
Israelites  were  forbidden  to  seek  after  them,  because 
such  were  the  aiders  and  abettors  of  idolatry,  and 
would  draw  off  the  people  of  God  from  following 
after  Him,  to  whom  alone  belong  "  the  times  and 
the  seasons,  which  the  Father  hath  put  in  his  ©wn 
power."   Acts  i.  7. 

In  our  next  paper,  we  shall  trace  the  existence  of 
Omens  in  more  modern  times. 
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LEIPSIC. 


The  flourishing  town  of  Leipsic  is  important  in  a 
literary,  commercial,  and  historical  point  of  view, 
and  under  these  three  heads  we  propose  to  consider 
it  at  present.  First,  however,  we  will  speak  of  its 
name  and  situation. 

Leipsic  was  originally  a  Slavonian  village,  huilt  at 
the  junction  of  the  rivers  Parde  and  Pleisse,  and 
surrounded  by  lime  trees.  From  the  latter  circum- 
stance it  is  said  to  have  received  its  name ;  for  those 
trees  are  called  in  the  language  of  the  Slavonians 
Lip,  Lipa,  GY  Lipsk.  The  town  now  occupies  a  site 
of  one  mile  in  length,  and  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
in  breadth,  on  an  extensive  plain,  well  watered  by  the 
two  rivers  already  mentioned,  and  by  two  others 
called  the  White  Elster  and  the  Luppe.  This  plain 
was  formerly  covered  with  swamps,  but  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Leipsic  increased  in  numbers,  the  soil 
was  gradually  drained,  the  marshes  filled  up,  cultiva- 
tion extended,  and  the  fertility  and  healthfulness  of 
the  plain  greatly  promoted,  so  that  flourishing  villages 
now  occupy  the  ground  once  covered  with  pools  of 
stagnant  water. 

The  literary  celebrity  of  Leipsic  arises  in  a  great 
measure  from  the  singular  concentration  of  the  book 
trade  of  Germany,  in  this  one  town.  Not  that  all 
the  productions  of  German  authors  are  necessarily 
printed  here  j  but  it  is  the  method  of  carrying  on 
this  department  of  trade  in  Germany,  that  wherever 
a  book  may  have  been  printed,  it  must  be  sent  to 
Leipsic  to  be  sold.  A  book  fair  is  held  twice  a  year 
at  Leipsic,  at  which  booksellers  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  from  Sweden,  Denmark,  the 
Netherlands,  France,  Russia,  and  England,  are  pre- 
sent.     The    most   important  fair,   and  that  which 
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attracts  the  greatest  number  of  foreigners,  is  the 
Easter  Fair,  when  as  many  as  three  hundred  foreign 
booksellers  are  generally  present.  The  Leipsic 
annual  catalogue  of  books  shows  the  immense 
number  that  are  written  in  Germany.  Every  book- 
seller of  any  eminence  throughout  the  Confederation, 
has  an  agent  in  Leipsic ;  and  though  it  may  appear 
a  circuitous  mode  of  executing  business  to  employ 
four  persons  in  the  sale  of  a  book  instead  of  two, 
it  is  doubtless  of  great  advantage  to  the  trade  thus 
to  possess  one  grand  emporium  of  literature,  to  which 
all,  either  personally,  or  by  means  of  agents  with 
whom  they  are  in  constant  communication,  may 
resort.  The  number  of  booksellers  and  musicsellers 
in  Leipsic  is  119,  the  number  of  sheets  annually 
printed  there  about  forty  millions,  and  the  weight 
of  bales  of  books  brought  thither  every  year  about 
30,000  cwt. 

From  this  statement,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
German  authors  and  publishers,  meeting  with  a 
ready  sale  for  their  works,  are  better  remunerated 
for  their  labour,  than  is  the  case  with  their  brethren 
in  other  countries.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the 
real  state  of  things.  In  Russel's  Tour  in  Germany 
we  meet  with  the  following  account  of  piratical 
printers  : — 

There  is  a  pest  called  Nachdruckerei,  or  Reprinting, 
which  gnaws  on  the  vitals  of  the  poor  author,  and  paralyzes 
the  most  enterprising  pubUsher.  Each  state  of  the  Con- 
federation has  its  own  law  of  copy-right,  and  an  author 
is  secured  against  piracy  only  in  the  state  where  he  prints. 
But  he  writes  for  all,  for  they  all  speak  the  same  language. 
If  the  book  be  worth  anything,  it  is  immediately  reprmted 
in  some  neighbouring  state,  and,  as  the  pirate  pays  nothing 
for  the  copy -right,  he  can  obviously  aflford  to  undersell  the 
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original  publisher.  Wirtemberg,  though  she  can  boast  of 
possessing  in  Cotta  one  of  the  most  honourable  and  enter- 
prising publishers  in  Germany,  is  peculiarly  notorious  as  a 
nest  for  these  birds  of  prey.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  authors 
of  reputation  are  precisely  those  to  whom  the  system  is 
most  fatal. 

Thus  no  publisher  can  afford  to  pay  a  high'  price 
for  a  manuscript,  and  the  value  of  literary  labour  is 
almost  annihilated.  The  coarse  paper  and  bad  type 
of  many  German  books,  may  be  thus  accounted  for. 
It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  publisher  to  make  his 
edition  as  cheap  as  possible,  that  the  inducement  to 
reprint  may  be  less,  and  he  will  of  course  avoid  as 
far  as  may  be,  the  risk  of  losing  by  his  speculation. 

At  Leipsic  is  published  a  weekly  magazine  which 
has  an  extensive  sale  throughout  Germany,  It  is  on 
the  plan  of  the  Saturday  Magazine,  many  of  whose 
illustrations  have  been  cast  in  metal  for  the  German 
work. 

An  university  was  founded  at  Leipsic  in  1409  and 
confirmed  by  a  bull  of  Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth  in 
the  same  year.  During  four  centuries  the  university 
of  Leipsic  has  had  the  fame  of  being  one  of  the 
most  eminent  in  Germany.  Its  students  amount  to 
between  eleven  and  twelve  hundred,  and  the  pro- 
fessors, lecturers,  and  teachers,  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty.  The  library  belonging  to  this  institution 
was  formed  out  of  the  libraries  of  suppressed 
monastries,  and  the  gifts  of  professors,  and  now 
contains  100,000  volumes  and  4000  manuscripts. 

The  celebrated  schools  of  St  Thomas  and  St. 
Nicholas,  the  Societies  for  the  cultivation  of  Science, 
of  Natural  History  and  Mineralogy,  of  National 
Language  and  Antiquities,  with  Academies  of  Design, 
Painting,  Architecture,  &c.,  have  added  to  the  fame  of 
Leipsic,  and  have  given  occasion  for  the  display  of 
talent  in  many  eminent  persons  connected  with  these 
institutions. 

Leipsic  is  greatly  indebted  to  its  large  fairs  for  the 
wealth  and  prosperity  it  now  enjoys.  The  commerce 
which  draws  foreigners  of  almost  all  nations  to  these 
assemblages,  is  not  indeed  so  extensive  as  it  formerly 
was,  but  it  nevertheless  gives  employment  in  some 
way  or  other  to  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  describing  the  effect  produced  on  different 
travellers  by  the  busy  scene  which  is  presented  to 
their  notice  at  Leipsic,  Mr.  Russel  remarks: — 

The  German,  the  Russian,  the  Pole,  the  Austrian,  the 
Italian,  the  Swiss,  and  in  a  hundred  instances  the 
Frenchman,  has  seen  nothing  like  such  a  scene  of  com- 
tnercial  activity,  and  possibly  will  see  nothing  like  it 
again ; — such  regiments  of  bales,  such  mountains  of  wool- 
packs,  such  firmaments  of  minors,  such  processions  of 
porters,  and  carters,  are  to  him  a  new  world ;  and  when 
the  novelty  has  worn  off,  he  forms  his  opinion  of  the  place, 
at  last,  according  as  he  has  been  seeking  money  or 
amusement.  But  to  a  Briton,  fresh  from  his  own  country, 
the  chandler's  shop  of  Europe,  and  the  weaving  factory  of 
the  universe,  a  town  like  Leipsic  has  not  even  the  charm 
of  novelty  in  what  renders  it  striking  and  interesting  to 
other  people. 

The  principal  trade  at  the  Leipsic  fairs  is  in  horses, 
peltry  (that  is,  the  skins  of  different  wild  animals  before 
the  inner  side  has  undergone  the  process  of  tawing  or 
tanning),  cotton  stuffs,  and  cotton,  wool,  colonial 
produce,  English  and  French  goods,  books,  and 
works  of  art.  Between  eight  and  nine  thousand 
purchasers  generally  assemble  at  the  great  fairs. 

In  an  historical  point  of  view  Leipsic  is  a  place  of 
much  interest ;  its  plains  are  dull  and  monotonous, 
but  they  awaken  recollections  of  important  battles, 
which  have  more  than  once  decided  the  fate  of 
Germany.  Of  these  we  shall  only  have  space  to 
mention  one,  and  that  the  most  recent  battle  and  of 
the  most  general  interest. 


The   conflict  which  took   place   on  the  plains  of 
Leipsic  in  the  month  of  October,   1813,  between  the 
allied  powers,  and  the  army  of  Napoleon,  was  most 
remarkable    for    the    magnitude   of    the   respective 
armies,    and   the   important   consequences  resulting 
from  it  to  the  rest  of  Europe.     A  part  of  the  allied 
forces  amounting  to  120,000  men  advanced  in  three 
columns     against     Leipsic,    where     Napoleon     had 
assembled  his  army.      His  whole  force  amounted  to 
80,000,  or  90,000  men,  the  corps  of  Ney  and  Regnier 
not   having    yet    joined    the    main    body.      Prince 
Schwartzenburg  commanded  the  allied  forces,  though 
the  monarchs  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia  were 
present.     Early  in  the  morning  of  the  16th  October, 
he  began  the  attack  at  the  villages  of  Markleburg, 
Wachau,     and    Liebertwolkwitz,     and    carried    the 
enemy's    outposts.      The   battle   became   general   at 
about   nine    o'clock,    and   the  most  astonishing  in- 
trepidity was  displayed  on  both  sides :    the  cannon- 
ading is  said  to  have  been  the  most  powerful   and 
uninterrupted  ever  heard  by  the  oldest  soldiers.    The 
left  wing  of  the  allies  suffered  from  the  firmness  of 
the  brave  Poles,  who  kept  up  an  effective  fire,  and 
resisted  all  attempts  to  cross  the  Pleisse.     Wachau 
was,   however,   the   scene   of  the    most   determined 
conflict,  and  here  Napoleon  repeatedly  attacked  the 
centre  of  the  allies.     The  arrival  of  Ney's  corps  from 
Delitsch,  which  occurred  at  this  time,  would  probably 
have  decided  the  fate  of  the  day,  but  the  allies  also 
received    succour    by   the    appearance    of    General 
Biiicher,    and   Ney's   army   being   then    dispatched 
against  that  of  Blucher,  the  opportunity  of  turning 
the  scale  against  the  allies,  by  the  union  of  his  forces 
with  those  of  Napoleon  was  lost.     Towards  evening 
the  armies  were  pretty  nearly  in  the    same  relative 
position  as  before  the  battle,  and  though  Napoleon 
claimed   the   advantage,    and   caused    the   bells    of 
Leipsic  to  be  rung  in  honour  of  his  victory,  it  was 
evident  that  the  allies  had  suffered  little  more  than 
the  French. 

The  arrival  of  the  northern  army,  which  Napoleon 
had  not  in  the  least  expected,  but  of  which  he  gained 
information  before  the  allies  had  received  the  news, 
made  him  anxious  to  retreat.  On  the  17th  of 
October  therefore  he  attempted  to  negociate  with 
the  allies,  by  means  of  a  captive  Austrian  Count. 
He  is  said  to  have  proposed  an  armistice,  and  to 
have  asked  permission  to  cross  the  Saal  without 
opposition,  on  his  cession  of  the  fortresses  of  the 
Oder  and  the  Vistula.  But  these  measures,  which 
sufficiently  manifested  his  insecurity,  were  not 
listened  to  j  especially  as  intelligence  had  now  reached 
the  allied  powers  of  the  arrival  of  the  northern 
army,  before  which  Marshal  Ney  and  the  Duke  of 
Ragusa  retreated  over  the  Barde  to  Schonfeld. 

Napoleon  was  now  reduced  (October  18th)  to 
sustain  a  defensive  battle,  and  took  up  a  position 
between  the  Pleisse  and  Barde,  and  taking  his  station 
in  the  middle  of  his  guard,  he  sent  aid  to  every  weak 
point,  and  superintended  the  whole.  Thus  he  was 
enabled  to  fill  the  chasms  made  by  the  heavy  firing 
of  the  allies,  and  to  repair  the  disadvantages  of  his 
situation  by  his  own  activity  and  watchfulness. 
But  the  retreat  was  exceedingly  difficult :  no  prepa- 
rations had  been  made  for  such  an  event,  no  bridges 
prepared  for  crossing  the  rivers,  and  Leipsic  itself 
had  been  but  slightly  fortified  a  short  time  before. 
Poniatowski  and  Macdonald  were  appointed  to  cover 
the  retreat,  but  no  sooner  had  the  allies  discovered 
that  the  position  of  the  French  was  abandoned  than 
they  assailed  Leipsic  on  all  sides,  and  after  a  desperate 
conflict,  succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of  two  of  the 
gates.     The  confusion  and  disorder  which  now  pre- 
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vailed  is  beyond  description.  There  was  but  one 
bridge  over  the  Elster,  and  that  having  been  blown 
up  too  soon,  the  flight  was  changed  into  wild  despe- 
ration. Napoleon  himself  had  reached  that  bridge  not 
without  difficulty,  and  the  bands  of  Macdonald  and 
Poniatowsky  being  too  late,  were  obliged  to  construct 
a  foot  bridge  in  the  gardens  of  Reichenbach ;  but  it 
was  not  strong  enough  for  the  mass  that  crowded  on 
it,  and  the  greater  part  perished  in  the  waters. 
Mr.  Russel  thus  mentions  the  event : —     , 

The  Elster,  which  runs  through  part  of  the  suburbs,  and 
occasioned  the  final  destruction  of  the  French  army,  is  in 
reality  but  a  ditch,  and  neither  a  deep  nor  a  broad  one. 
Where  it  washes  the  garden  of  Mr.  Reichenbach's  summer 
pavilion,  it  received  Poniatowski  who,  already  wounded, 
took  his  way  through  the  garden,  when  all  was  lost,  and 
sunk,  with  his  wounded  horse,  in  this  apparently  innocuous 
rivulet.  A  plain  stone  marks  the  spot  where  the  body  was 
found ;  and  in  the  garden  itself,  an  unadorned  cenotaph 
has  been  erected  by  private  affection,  to  the  memory  of  the 
Polish  chief. 

The  French  are  said  to  have  lost  in  this  important 
engagement,  in  prisoners,  killed  and  wounded,  sixty 
thousand  men,  while  the  loss  of  the  victors  has  been 
estimated  at  forty-five  thousand.  Many  parts  of  the 
city  of  Leipsic  still  bear  traces  of  the  conflict,  and 
the  inhabitants  carefully  preserve  the  memorials  of 
the  Volkcrschlacht,  or  ''Battle  of  the  People." 


RECOLLECTIONS   OF   PERSIA. 

(From  Baron  Korff's  Reminiscences^ 
TEHERAN. 

Streets  of  Teheran — Filth,  but  no  thieves— Beggary — No  occupation 
for  Operatives— Oppression  of  the  People  of  Persia — Bazaars— 
Story-telling  —  The  Animal  Kingdom  —  Site  —  The  Persian 
"Wagoners — The  Palaces— Throne  of  the  Peacock— First  crown- 
ing of  the  present  Shah. 

The  present  residence  of  the  Padisha,  or  Persian 
sovereign,  is  divided  into  several  quarters,  each  desig- 
nated by  its  particular  name  ;  such  as  "  Shimrun," 
the  Armenian  quarter,  "  Shah  Abdul  Azinis,"  &c. 
Besides  these,  there  is  a  separate  precinct,  called 
"  The  Ark"  or  citadel,  which  contains  the  Shah's 
palace,  several  Mosques,  the  Barracks  in  which  the 
Sarbases  or  guards  are  quartered,  and  the  residences 
of  the  principal  persons  employed  about  the  court. 
The  Ark  is  somewhat  cleanlier  than  the  rest  of 
Teheran,  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  on  which  a  few 
cannon  are  mounted,  and  has  a  guard  posted  at  its 
gates,  which  are  shut  at  night,  when  none  are  admitted 
unless  provided  with  a  pass  from  the  police.  The 
streets  are  not  lighted  at  night,  so  that  no  person  of 
any  sort  of  respectability  sets  his  foot  beyond  his 
threshold,  except  with  lanthorn  in  hand ;  without 
such  a  companion,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  delve 
his  way  across  the  holes  and  pits,  which  desecrate 
the  highways  of  Teheran,  without  doing  homage  to  its 
filth  and  neglect.  You  need  be  under  no  apprehension 
from  thieves,  for  robbing  by  night  is  so  rare,  that  I 
never  heard  of  such  an  occurrence  during  the  whole 
of  my  stay  here.  Well  may  we — civilized  Europeans 
as  we  call  ourselves — take  shame  from  the  comparison, 
and  mend  our  manners.  You  may  walk  through 
crowds  in  any  part  of  Persia,  every  pocket  full  of 
valuables,  and,  on  reaching  home,  find  that  no  pains 
have  been  taken  to  ease  you  of  the  minutest  fraction 
of  your  load. 

The  streets  swarm  in  the  day  time  with  beggars 
from  every  region  in  Asia,  their  attire  as  diversified  as 
their  extraction.  I  know  not  of  any  capital  which  is 
so  deluged  with  the  representatives  of  idleness  and 
indigence,  or  where  both  present  themselves  in  so  foul 
and  disgusting  a  shape.  As  much  of  all  this  proceeds 
from  the  absence  of  any  feeling  or  care  for  the  aged 


and  indigent  on  the  part  of  the  ruling  powers,  as  froia 
the  want  of  employment  which  exists  for  the  great 
mass  of  the  people.  How  indeed  can  employment  be 
found  for  them  in  a  country  where  the  pursuits  even 
of  agriculture  are  insufficient  to  give  bread  to  the  rural 
population  ?  In  Europe  we  have  all  sorts  of  occupa- 
tion for  the  lower  classes ;  such  as  building  public 
edifices  and  private  houses,  making  and  mending  roads, 
excavating  or  cleansing  canals,  constructing  railways, 
working  in  manufactories  of  every  description,  &c.j 
all  these  means  of  subsistence  are,  however,  compa- 
ratively unknown  in  Persia.  And  to  this  evil,  j^on 
may  add  sterility  of  soil,  want  of  navigable  streams, 
difficulty  of  intercourse,  and  the  beauty  of  the  cli- 
mate, which  is  little  adapted  to  induce  exertion.  This 
state  of  things  is  aggravated  by  the  form  of  govern- 
ment under  which  Persia  is  languishing;  here  every 
source  of  prosperity  is  monopolized  by  those  who 
stand  highest  in  the  scale,  whether  in  rank  or  fortune, 
— a  state  of  things  which  leaves  the  property  of  the 
weaker  at  the  mercy  of  the  stronger,  renders  every 
provincial  governor  sole  and  arbitrary  disposer  of 
private  property,  and  calls  none  to  account  for  their 
official  doings.  Each  province  is  in  fact  farmed  out 
to  the  governor,  and  when  the  period  comes  for 
making  his  rent  good,  he  levies  and  extorts  the  means 
with  tyrant  recklessness,  caring  neither  for  life  nor 
property,  and  making  choice  of  the  unprotected  as  his 
special  victims. 

Now  we  will  return  to  the  capital.  Here  you  will  see 
khans  without  number,  who  have  been  ruined  by  the 
infamous  proceedings  of  these  provincial  governors 
and  their  satellites,  crowding  round  the  gates  of  the 
Shah's  palace  in  the  hope  of  finding  protection  and 
redress,  but  doomed  by  the  remorseless  hive  of 
courtiers  who  surround  the  throne  and  bar  all  access 
to  it,  to  end  their  days  in  penury  and  wretchedness. 
How  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  The  governor  is  a  prince 
burthened  in  general  with  a  numerous  family,  and 
accustomed  from  earliest  years  to  the  luxuries  of  a 
court :  with  an  expenditure  far  beyond  his  own  means, 
through  what  channel  can  he  supply  the  deficiency, 
but  through  his  underlings  in  office  ?  These  tools  must 
therefore  plunder  the  khans  ;  the  khan  pounces  upon 
the  bey ;  and  the  bey  upon  his  inferiors.  Hence  has 
beggary  become  the  curse  of  Persia ;  there  is  neither 
difficulty  nor  doubt  as  to  its  origin. 

The  Bazaars  of  Teheran  are  constructed  in  the 
form  of  long,  covered  corridors,  lighted  from  above. 
On  either  side  of  the  interior,  are  ranges  of  shops, 
occupied  by  dealers  and  working  people,  each  quietly 
plying  his  avocation ;  you  will  see  one  making  horse- 
shoes, another  giving  swords  an  edge,  a  third  cobbling 
slippers,  a  fourth  cutting  tobacco  pipes  out  of  long 
canes,  a  fifth  baking  bread,  and  a  sixth  cooking 
"  pilau,"  a  favourite  eastern  dish.  The  Bazaar  is  both 
a  market  and  a  factory;  and  the  head  mamifacturer  ia 
the  establishment  is  the  purveyor  of  victuals.  There 
is  no  European  delicacy  of  feeling  here  ;  for  when  "the 
faithful"  is  an  hungered,  his  craving  does  not  suffer 
any  abatement,  even  though  a  pilgrim  may  be  seated 
on  his  right  hand,  undergoing  the  operation  of  shaving, 
or  a  cadaverous  invalid,  on  his  left,  expectant  of  relief 
from  the  opening  of  a  vein.  The  Bazaars  are  like- 
wise a  favourite  place  of  resort  for  the  idle  and  the  in- 
quisitive, as  well  as  the  master  that  wants  a  servant, 
and  the  servant  who  wants  a  master.  The  Persians 
are  fond  to  excess  of  story-telling  ;  and  here  the  best 
are  to  be  heard.  Whilst  in  Teheran,  I  observed  a  man 
sitting  in  an  open  space  before  the  gate  of  the  Bazaar, 
with  a  goat  crouching  beside  him  ;  a  host  of  long 
beards  were  crowding  round  him,  and  he  made  them 
pay  for  his  tales  of  wonder.      You  can  scarcely  enter 
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into  the  spirit  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  unless  you  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  listening  to  one  of  these  tale- 
mongers  ;  and  they  are  as  cunning  as  Sheherazade 
herself,  for  they  spin  out  their  narratives  to  such  a 
length,  that  their  audience  must  go  without  the  con- 
clusion, unless  they  return  for  it  the  day  after.  The 
goat  is  a  principal  personage  in  the  plot ;  it  being 
his  doom,  (why  and  wherefore,  I  know  not,)  to  play 
the  part  of  representative  of  his  Satanic  Majesty. 
It  was  not  the  goat  alone  who  threw  a  shade  of 
originality  about  the  scene,  for  some  few  paces  oflF,  I 
perceived  a  pole  stuck  in  the  ground,  with  a  man's 
head  empaled  on  the  top  of  it,  and  the  trunk  lying  at 
its  foot ;  they  were  the  remains  of  a  hapless  Mussul- 
man, who  had  been  caught  thieving,  and  executed  on 
the  spot  three  days  before. 

r  The  streets  of  Teheran  have  never  been  cleaned 
since  the  place  was  built ;  there  is  no  call  for  such  a 
process  on  the  part  of  the  public,  and  any  friend  of 
the  animal  kingdom  may  here  study  it  gratuitously. 
The  public  ways  are  infested  with  the  remains  of 
camels,  apes,  mules,  horses,  dogs,  and  cats  ;  and  here 
they  lie,  until  some  starving  dog  strips  the  bones  off 
their  flesh,  and  leaves  them  to  the  gradual  corrosion 
of  time.  The  climate  of  this  country  is  favourable  to 
such  neglect  as  this,  for  in  any  other  spot  half  the 
population  would  be  carried  off  by  it  j  here  the  air  is 
so  dry,  that  bodies,  instead  of  undergoing  the  process 
of  putrefaction,  generally  moulder  away.  The  site 
of  Teheran  has  not  been  happily  chosen  ;  encompassed 
by  hills  of  various  elevations  on  every  side,  it  lies  in  a 
perfect  ravine, — so  much  so,  that  you  cannot  walk 
three  or  four  miles  out  of  the  town,  without  finding 
yourself  on  a  level  with  the  tops  of  the  trees  within  it. 
Such  a  thing  as  a  gentle,  refreshing  breeze,  is  never 
to  be  felt,  but  tempests  of  exceeding  violence,  and 
long  duration,  are  frequent.  The  place  is  supplied 
with  water  from  two  little  streams,  which  flow  down 
from  the  surrounding  heights ;  and  with  so  scant  a 
provision,  no  wonder  that  the  good  folks  of  Teheran, 
and  its  vicinity,  should  lay  great  store  by  it.  Sub- 
terraneous pipes  lead  the  water  into  almost  every  street, 
and  branch  pipes  afterwards  convey  it  into  cisterns 
or  basins  for  private  use.  In  this  way  every  one  is 
supplied  with  water  in  rotation,  once  in  five  or  seven 
days :  there  is  a  great  deficiency  of  it  in  summer, 
when  the  reservoirs  become  foul  and  stinking ;  and 
the  malignant  evaporation,  which  rises  from  them, 
is  one  of  the  prominent  causes  of  the  sicknesses  in- 
numerable, which  rage  during  the  summer  season. 

There  are,  I  was  told,  nineteen  caravanserays  in 
this  city,  where  the  travelling  dealers  and  tshalvadars, 
or  wagoners,  take  up  their  abode.'  The  latter  form 
a  caste  of  men  quite  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the 
population.  Honesty  forms  the  leading  feature  in 
their  character.  In  their  clothing,  too,  they  differ 
from  the  commonalty,  and  their  dialect  is  unintelli- 
gible to  foreigners.  Their  mules  are  their  domestic 
companions,  and  follow  their  orders  without  the  ap- 
pliance of  the  lash-  I  saw  one  of  these  poor  crea- 
tures, when,  either  from  sloth  or  fatigue,  he  refused 
to  move,  summon  fresh  energy  to  his  work,  after  an 
affectionate  remonstrance  from  his  master. 
1  The  mosque  of  Feth  Ali  Shah,  though  one  of  the 
principal  edifices  in  Teheran,  has  little  to  boast  of,  in 
spite  of  its  little  gilt  cupola.  Besides  this,  there  are 
thirty-one  other  places  of  Mahometan  worship,  and 
two  Armenian  churches,  of  which  as  little  can  be 
said. 

Unless  born  with  the  taste  of  a  Persian,  there  is 
small  chance  that  an  European  will  be  captivated 
either  with  the  exterior  or  interior  of  their  palaces. 
The  Asiatic,  especially  the  Persian,  has  no  idea  of  a 


tout  -  ensemble ;  he  has  not  An  eye  to  find  fault  with 
the  discrepancy  between  luxury  in  one  quarter  and 
filth  in  another.  In  proof,  I  will  instance  the  saloon 
which  contains  the  celebrated  Takritans,  or  Throne  of 
the  Peacock,  which  Nadir  Shah  brought  back  from 
his  Indian  campaign.  It  is  covered  with  plates  of 
gold,  and  resplendent  with  diamonds,  emeralds,  and 
rubies,  of  almost  inappreciable  value  ;  the  ceilings  are 
splendid,  and  the  sides  of  the  apartment  are  hung 
with  handsome  shawls.  But  look  towards  the  door, 
and  you  will  observe  the  posts  to  be  scarcely  at  right 
angles  ;  carry  your  eyes  beyond  it,  and  they  come  in 
contact  with  a  staircase,  not  merely  mean  and  crooked, 
but  fast  verging  to  decay.  One  of  the  apartments  is 
furnished  after  a  curious  fashion  ;  the  floor  is  beset 
with  china  and  glass,  presented  to  the  Shah  by  Euro- 
pean courts ;  huddled  together  in  admirable  confusion, 
stand  tea-pots,  cups  and  saucers,  decanters,  washing- 
basons,  cups,  glasses,  dishes,  coffee-pots,  milk-jugs, 
&c.,  with  a  narrow  way  between  them  for  visitors,  and 
a  small  open  space,  where  the  late  Shah  received  his 
guests.  There  is  an  enormous  fan,  formed  of  linen, 
made  fast  to  the  ceiling  of  the  Summer  refectory, 
which  two  attendants  swing  backwards  and  forwards 
by  means  of  a  rope,  for  the  purpose  of  coohng  the 
atmosphere. 

I  was  present  when  the  reigning  Shah  entered 
Teheran,  and  took  his  seat  for  the  first  time  on  the 
throne.  Having  dismounted,  he  proceeded  to  the 
palace,  Nigaristan,  and  after  bedizening  his  breast 
and  hands  with  diamonds  and  pearls,  placed  a  little 
crown  on  his  head.  The  English  and  Russian  am- 
bassadors, with  their  retinues,  ranged  themselves  oa 
either  side  of  the  throne ;  and  behind  it,  Manutshe- 
her  Khan,  the  eunuch  and  minister  of  the  home  de- 
partment, bearing  the  royal  sword,  and  Khosru  Khan, 
another  eunuch,  bearing  the  royal  shield,  took  their 
stations.  There  was  no  one  else  in  the  apartment ; 
but  in  the  garden  facing  the  windows  we  observed 
the  princes  of  the  blood  royal,  the  kuimakam,  vizier, 
the  Solomon  of  the  kingdom,  a  number  of  priests,  and 
others. 

When  all  had  taken  their  proper  berths,  a  Mullah 
stepped  forward  from  the  crowd,  and  ejaculated  a 
short  prayer  on  behalf  of  the  youthful  monarch  j  he 
was  succeeded  by  the  poet  royal,  who  recited  a 
lengthy  ode  in  honour  of  Mohammed  Shah,  com- 
paring his  master  to  the  sun  and  moon,  the  planets 
and  stars,  and  all  sorts  of  other  things.  It  is  in  vaia 
for  me  to  look  back  and  wish  that  I  had  taken  dowa 
all  the  nonsense  he  launched  on  the  occasion.  His 
majesty,  however,  sore  wearied  with  his  journey,  and 
ready  to  sink  under  the  load  of  valuables  that  decked 
his  royal  person,  could  stand  the  infliction  no  longer  j 
so  he  made  short  work  with  the  Selam,  (greeting),  and 
the  auditory  walked  off  to  their  homes,  amidst  clouds 
of  smoke  from  their  kalians  (hookahs).  The  savoury 
fume  of  the  famed  leaf  of  Shiraz  wound  its  way 
through  the  water-bowl  and  its  long  silken  pipes,  and 
gave  the  noses  of  all  the  rich  and  great  of  Persia  a 
"heavenly  regale."  The  solemnity  of  Mohammed 
Shah's  inauguration  will  "  nestle,  as  a  perennial  rose, 
in  the  memorative  flower-bed  of  those  fortunate 
beings  "  whose  heads  may  happen  to  remain  on  their 
shoulders. 


0  sacred  sorrow !  by  wnom  souls  are  tried, 
Sent  not  to  punish  mortals,  but  to  guide; 
If  thou  art  mine,  (and  who  shall  proudly  dare 
To  tell  his  Maker,  he  has  had  his  share  ?) 
Still  let  me  feel  for  what  thy  pangs  are  sent. 
And  be  my  guide  and  not  my  punishment ! 

Orabbe. 
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WHITEHALL   PALACE|   IK   THE   TIME   OF    CHAHI.E3   THE    FIHST. 


There  are  but  few  of  our  London  readers  who,  on 
crossing  from  the  Horse  Guards  to  Whitehall  Chapel, 
are  aware  that  the  elegant  building  before  them  once 
formed  part  of  a  royal  palace  of  vast  extent, — a 
palace  which  was  the  principal  residence  of  the 
English  monarchs  after  the  occupation  of  Westminster 
Palace  (of  which  Westminster  Hall  formed  a  part), 
and  before  the  erection  of  St.  James's  Palace.  This 
palace,  under  the  names  of  York  House,  York  Place, 
York  Palace,  and  Whitehall  Palace,  is  repeatedly  men- 
tioned by  our  historians  j  and  we  propose  to  give  a 
short  sketch  of  its  history. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  Hubert  de  Burgh, 
Earl  of  Kent,  had  a  mansion  on  the  site  of  Whitehall, 
which  he  rented  or  leased  from  the  monks  of  West- 
minster. At  his  death  he  left  it  to  the  church  of  the 
Black  Friars,  near  "  Oldbourne "  (Holborn) ;  the 
brotherhood  of  which  afterwards  sold  it  to  Walter 
Gray,  Archbishop  of  York.  Although  it  thus  became 
his  own  private  property,  he  bequeathed  it  to  the 
successive  holders  of  the  see  of  York;  and  it  thus 
became  the  town  residence  of  the  Archbishops  of 
York  for  nearly  three  hundred  years,  and  was  known 
as  York  Place. 

The  last  archiepiscopal  inhabitant  of  the  mansion 
was  Cardinal  Wolsey.  This  extraordinary  man  was 
made  Archbishop  of  York  in  1522,  and  York  Place 
became  a  scene  of  almost  regal  splendour.'  His 
establishment  included  nine  or  ten  young  lords,  six- 
teen chaplains,  and  four  counsellors.  "  He  had  also," 
says  Cavendish, — 

A  great  number  daily  attending  on  him,  both  of  noble- 
men and  worthy  gentlemen,  of  great  estimation  and  pos- 
sessions, with  no  small  number  of  the  tallest  yeomen  he  could 
get  in  all  the  realm.  In  his  Hall  he  had  daily  three 
especial  tables,  furnished  with  three  principal  officers;  that 
is  to  say,  a  Steward,  which  was  always  a  Dean  or  a  Priest ; 
a  Treasurer,  a  knight;  and  a  Comptroller,  an  esquire;  which 
bore  always,  within  his  house,  their  white  staves.  In  his 
privy  Kitchen  he  had  a  master  cook,  who  went  daily  in 
damask,  satin  or  velvet,  with  a  chain  of  gold  about  his 
neck.  In  his  Chapel  he  had  a  dean,  who  was  always  a 
great  clerk  and  a  divine;  a  sub-dean,  a  repeater  of  the 
quire,  a  gospeller,  a  pisteller,  and  twelve  singing  priests. 
Of  scholars,  he  had  first,  a  master  of  the  children ;  twelve 
singing  children,  and  sixteen  singing  men.  But  to  speak 
of  the  furniture  of  his  chapel  passeth  my  capacity  to  declare 
the  number  of  the  costly  ornaments  and  rich  jewels  that  were 


occupied  in  the  same  contmually ;  for  I  have  seen  there,  in 
a  procession,  worn  forty-four  copes  of  one  suit,  very  rich, 
besides  the  sumptuous  crosses,  candlesticks,  and  other 
necessary  ornaments  to  the  comely  furniture  of  the  same. 
He  had  two  cross-bearers  and  two  pillar-bearers;  and  in 
his  chamber,  his  high-chamberlain,  his  vice-charabenlain, 
twelve  gentlemen-ushers,  daily  waiters,  &c.  Then  had  he 
of  gentlemen,  cup-bearers,  carvers,  servers,  and  waiters, 
forty  persons ;  of  yeomen  ushers  he  had  six ;  of  grooms  in 
his  chamber,  eight,  of  yeomeva  of  his  chamber  he  had  forty- 
six  daily  to  attend  upon  his  person ;  he  had  also  a  priest 
there,  which  was  his  almoner,  to  attend  upon  his  table  at 
dinner. 

Henry  the  Eighth  was  frequently  entertained  at 
York  House ;  and  important  councils  were  held  there, 
particularly  one  of  bishops,  scholars  and  casuists,  to 
consult  about  the  question  of  Henry's  divorce  from 
Queen  Catharine.  But  the  time  was  come  when 
Wolsey  was  doomed  to  fall,  and  York  Place  to  become 
a  royal  residence.  The  historical  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  disgrace  of  Wolsey  we  cannot  detail 
here ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  Wolsey  was  compelled  to 
give  up  his  palace,  and  Henry  removed  there  almost 
immediately; — from  which  time  it  remained  a  royal 
residence  about  a  hundred  and  sixty  years. 

The  king  immediately  proceeded  to  enlarge  the 
palace  by  building  additional  erections  quite  across 
what  is  now  the  street  of  Whitehall,  and  connecting 
them  with  St.  James's  Park.  There  was  a  gate-house 
built  across  the  street  and  designed  by  the  eminent 
painter  Hans  Holbein,  a  long  gallery,  a  tilt-yard,  a  ten- 
nis-court, a  cock-pit,  a  bowling-green,  and  other  places 
which  were  at  that  time  deenied  necessary  appendages 
to  a  royal  residence.  On  the  25th  of  January,  1533, 
Henry  was  married  to  Anne  Boleyne  at  this  palace. 

We  must  pass  over  many  important  events  which 
were  transacted  at  this  palace  during  the  reigns  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  Mary,  and 
come  down  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  In 
1581,  the  king  of  France  sent  some  commissioners 
to  England,  to  treat  of  a  mariage  between  Elizabeth 
and  the  Duke  of  Anjou.  The  Queen  built  a  new 
Banquetting  House  at  Whitehall  Palace  on  the  grand 
occasion ;  and  as  this  banquetting  house  was  the  fore- 
runner of  the  building  which  we  now  call  Whitehall 
Chapel,  we  will  give  a  description  of  it,  in  the  quaint 
language  of  Holinshed: — 
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This  yeere,  (against  the  coming  of  certain  commis- 
sioners out  of  France  into  England,)  by  hir  Majesties 
appointment,  on  the  sixth  and  twentieth  daie  of  March  in 
the  morning  (being  Easter  daie),  a  Banketting  Jlouse  was 
begun  at  Westminster,  on  the  south-west  side  of  hir 
Maicsties  palace  of  Whitehall,  made  in  manner  and  forme 
of  a  long  square,  three  hundred  thirtie  and  two  foot  in 
measure,  about  thirtie  principals  made  of  great  masts, 
being  fortie  foot  in  length  a  peece,  standing  upright; 
betuene  cuery  one  of  these  masts,  ten  foot  asunder  and 
more.  The  walles  of  this  house  were  closed  with  canuas, 
and  painted  all  the  outsides  of  the  same  most  artificiallie, 
with  a  worke  called  rustike,  much  like  stone.  This  house 
had  two  hundred,  ninetie  and  two  lights  of  glasse.  The 
sides  within  the  same  house  were  made  with  ten  heights  of 
degrees  for  people  to  stand  vpon,  and  in  the  top  of  this 
house  was  wrought  cunninglie  vpon  canuas,  works  of  iuie 
and  hollie,  with  pendants  made  of  wickar  rods,  garnished 
with  bale,  iuie,  and  all  manner  of  strange  llowers  garnished 
with  spangles  of  gold,  as  also  beautified  with  hanging 
toseaus  made  of  hollie  and  iuie,  with  all  manner  of  strange 
fruits,  as  poraegranats,  oranges,  pompions,  cucumbers, 
grapes,  carrets,  with  such  other  like,  spangled  with  gold 
and  most  richly  hanged.  Betwixt  these  workes  of  bales  and 
iuie  were  great  spaces  of  canuas,  which  was  most  cunninglie 
painted,  the  clouds  with  starres,  the  sunne  and  sunne-bearas, 
with  divers  other  cotes  of  sundrie  sorts  belonging  to  the 
Queen's  Maiestie,  most  richly  garnished  with  gold.  There 
were  of  aU  manner  of  persons  working  on  this  house,  to 
the  number  of  three  hundred  seuentie  and  fine;  two  men 
had  mischances,  the  one  broke  his  leg,  and  so  did  the  other. 
This  house  was  made  in  three  weeks  and  three  days,  and 
was  ended  the  eighteenth  day  of  April ;  and  cost  one 
thousand  seuen  hundred  fortie  and  foure  pounds,  nineteene 
shillings,  and  od  monie,  as  I  was  crediblie  informed  by  the 
worshipful  maister,  Thomas  Graue,  surueior  vnto  hir 
Majesties  works,  who  serued  and  gaue  order  for  the  same, 
as  appeareth  by  record. 

In  this  Banquetting  House  the  commissioners-were 
sumptuously  entertainei^j  and  on  the  following  day, 
tournaments,  masques,  and  pageants  of  various 
descriptions  were  given  in  the  tilt-yard  belonging  to 
the  palace  (which  occupied  the  portion  of  ground 
between  what  are  now  the  Horse- Guards  and  the 
Treasury). 

Feastings,  masqueings,  &c.,  were  repeatedly  held 
in  Whitehall  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  5  but  these 
we  must  pass  over,  and  proceed  to  the  reign  of  the 
next  sovereign,  James  the  First, 

During  James's  reign,  Whitehall  was  the  scene  of 
even  greater  pomp  and  display  than  in  the  preceding 
reign.  On  Twelfth-Day,  1605,  the  young  Prince 
Charles  (afterwards  Charles  the  First),  was  created 
Duke  of  York,  with  great  pomp  and  splendour.  In 
tbe  evening  the  Queen's  masque  called  "Blacknesse" 
was  performed  in  the  Banquetting  House; — the 
Queen,  and  eleven  of  the  most  beautiful  ladies  of  her 
court,  were  the  chief  masquers  and  dancers,  under  the 
names  of  the  daughters  of  Niger. 

A  similar  entertainment  was  given  at  Whitehall  on 
the  occasion  of  another  royal  Prince,  Henry,  being 
created  Prince  of  Wales;  the  day  after  the  ceremony 
was  graced  "with  a  most  glorious  Maske,  till  within 
half  an  hour  of  the  sun's  rising ;  and  on  the  third 
day  was  a  grand  tilting-match,  a  gallant-sea  fight,  and 
many  rare  and  excellent  fire-works,  which  were  seen 
by  more  than  half  a  million  of  people." 

On  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  to  the  Elector  Palatine,  which  took  place  at 
Whitehall,  a  masque  was  performed  by  the  Peers, 
another  by  the  members  of  the  Temple,  and  others 
again  by  the  benchers  of  Lincoln's  Inn  and  Gray's 
Inn. 

In  1 606  James  pulled  down  the  slight  Banquetting 
House  erected  by  Elizabeth,  and  built  another  in  a 
more  substantial  manner,  and  of  a  much  larger  size. 
But  this  was  fated  to  be  soon  destroyed:  in  1619  a 
fire  took  place,  which  Stawe  thus  describes:—. 


About  ten  a  clocke,  m  the  morning,  vpon  Tuesday  the 
12  of  January,  the  faire  Banquetting  House  at  Whitehall 
was  vpon  the  sodaine  all  flaming  a  fire,  from  end  to  end.  and 
side  to  side,  before  it  was  discerned  or  descryde  by  any 
persons  or  passengers,  either  by  scent  or  smoke;  at  sight 
whereof  the  court  being  sore  amazed,  sent  speedy  newes  to 
the  great  lords  of  theCouncell,  who  were  then  but  newly  set 
in  the  Guildhall  in  London,  about  excessive  and  disorderly 
buildings;  but  they  all  arose  and  returned  to  Whitehall, 
and  gave  directions  to  the  multitude  of  people  to  suppresse 
the  flame,  and  by  hooke  to  pull  downe  some  other  adjoining 
buildings,  to  prevent  the  furious  fire,  and  so  by  their  care 
and  the  people's  labour,  the  flame  was  quite  extinct  by 
twelve  a  clocke :  besides  the  Banquetting  House,  there 
were  diueis  lodgings  burned  and  the  writings  in  the  office 
of  the  Privy  Signet,  which  was  ^vnder  the  Banquetting 
House. 

The  consequence  of  this  fire  was,  that  the  king 
contemplated  the  rebuilding  of  the  whole  palace;  and 
Inigo  Jones,  the  eminent  architect,  designed  plans  for 
a  palace  so  extensive  that  the  royal  purse  could  not 
bear  the  expence ;  and  the  only  part  actually  rebuilt 
was  the  Banquetting  House,  which  still  exists  as  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  architectural 
symmetry  in  the  metropolis.  It  is  a  building  of  three 
stories  externally.  The  lowest  is  rusticated,  with 
seven  small  square  blank  windows,  and,  by  its  solidity, 
forms  a  substantial  base  for  the  beautiful  superstruc- 
ture. The  principal  story  is  adorned  in  the  centre  by 
four  Ionic  columns,  and  on  each  flank  by  two  pilas- 
ters, with  proper  entablature  and  base  ;  and  the  angles 
are  ornamented  with  antae  ;  between  the  columns  and 
the  pilasters  is  a  row  of  windows,  with  semicircular 
and  angular  pediments  resting  on  consoles.  The 
entablature  serves  as  pedestals  to  the  Corinthian 
columns  and  pilasters  of  the  third  story|;  column  being 
placed  over  column,  and  pilaster  over  pilaster.  From 
the  capitals  were  carried  sculptured  festoons,  meeting 
in  the  centre  with  masks  and  other  ornaments :  the 
the  windows  of  this  story  have  square  cornices,  rest- 
ing on  consoles.  This  story  is  also  crowned  with  its 
proper  entablatiare,  on  which  is  raised  the  balustrade 
with  attic  pedestals  between,  which  crowns  the  work. 

This  elegant  Banquetting  House,  and  the  older 
parts  of  the  palace,  continued  to  be  the  scene  of 
masques  and  banquets  during  the  remainder  of 
James's  reign,  and  also  in  that  of  his  successor, 
Charles  the  First.  It  was  the  scene  of  the  decapita- 
tion of  the  last-mentioned  unfortunate  monarch,  an 
event  which  is  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers. 
During  the  Commonwealth,  the  palace  was  the  resi- 
dence of  Oliver  Cromwell,  but,  from  the  apparent 
sternness  of  his  character,  was  not  the  scene  of 
much  gaiety. 

Our  engraving  represents  a  portion  of  the  palace 
as  it  existed  in  those  days.  The  elegant  building  in 
the  centre  is  the  Banquetting  House  still  standing ; 
and  the  building  on  the  right  is  the  Gate-House  built 
across  the  street  by  Hans  Holbein. 

Under  the  next  sovereign,  Charles  the  Second,  such 
scenes  of  licentiousness  and  debauchery  disgraced 
Whitehall  Palace,  that  we  gladly  pass  them  over,  and 
come  down  to  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. In  1691  a  considerable  portion  of  the  palace 
was  destroyed  by  fire ;  and  on  the  4th  of  January, 
1698,  the  entire  edifice,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Banquetting  House,  still  remaining,  was  consumed. 
From  this  time,  St.  James's  Palace  became  the  royal 
residence ;  and  the  Banquetting  House  remained 
useless  for  some  years. 

At  length,  in  the  reign  of  treorge  the  First,  it  was 
converted  into  a  chapel  chiefly  for  the  use  of  the 
mihtary,  with  pews  for  the  officers,  seats  for  the  pri- 
vates, &c.,  of  the  foot-guards.  The  king  gave  a  stipend 
of  thirty  pounds  yearly  to  twelre  clergymen,  six  from 
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each  university,  to  officiate  a  month  each,  in  succession. 
The  number  is  now  increased  to  twelve  preachers 
•  from  Oxford,  and  the  hke  number  from  Cambridge, 
each  of  whom  serves  for  the  half  of  a  month.  They 
are  selected  from  the  resident  fellows  of  colleges,  and 
are  appointed  by  the  Bishop  of  London^  as  Dean  of 
her  Majesty's  Chapel. 

Since  the  erection  of  a  military  chapel,  in  St. 
James's  Park,  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  troops, 
Whitehall  Chapel  has  no  longer  been  attended  by  the 
military.  Its  interior  arrangement  has  been  entirely 
altered,  and  the  sittings  are  appropriated  to  certain 
public  officers  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  crown 
estate  of  Whitehall  and  Privy  Gardens. 

The  ceiling  of  the  Banquetting  House  was  ordered 
by  Charles  the  First  to  be  painted ;  he  engaged 
Rubens,  who  (assisted  by  Jordaens,)  received  3000/. 
for  his  work.  It  represents  the  apotheosis  of  James 
the  First.  It  is  in  nine  compartments,  the  middle 
one  of  which,  represents  James  on  his  earthly  throne, 
turning  with  horror  from  Mars,  and  other  dis- 
cordant deities ;  and  turning  towards  Peace,  with 
her  attendants,  Commex'ce  and  the  Fine  Arts.  This 
ceiling  was  repaired  by  Kent,  in  the  reign  of  George 
the  Second 3  and  again  by  Cipriani  in  1778,  for  which 
he  received  2000  guineas. 

The  walls  were,  originally,  decorated  with  very 
rich  hangings,  representing  part  of  the  history  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  from  the  cartoons  of  Raphael. 
After  the  execution  of  Charles  the  First,  these  hang- 
ings were  purchased  by  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  and 
sent  by  him  to  the  Marquis  del  Carpio,  in  Spain.  A 
few  years  ago  they  were  purchased  by  an  English 
gentleman  from  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  were  exhibited 
at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly,  in  1825. 
^''The  Banquetting  House  cost  about  170001.;  and 
Inigo  Jones,  the  architect,  received  but  8o.  4d.  per  day, 
with  461.  per  annum  for  house-rent.  The  master- 
mason,  Nicholas  Stone,  received  four  shillings  and 
tenpence  per  day.  Such  were  the  wages  of  architect- 
ural labour  in  those  days ;  though  it  is  true  that  the 
value  of  money  was  greater  then  than  it  is  now. 


It  is  reported  of  Galileo,  the  most  profound  philosopher  of 
his  age,  that,  when  interrogated  by  the  Inquisition  as  to  his 
belief  in  a  Supreme  Being,  he  pointed  to  a  straw  oa  the  floor 
of  his  dungeon,  and  replied,  that  even  if  he  had  no  other 
proof  of  an  Intelligent  Creator,  the  mechanism  of  that  frag- 
ment of  a  plant  would  be  sufficient ;  and  not  without  reason 
for  even  in  the  form  of  a  stalk  of  corn,  there  are  indieaiions 
of  contrivance,  the  force  of  which  no  candid  mind  can 
resist, 

Whex  the  inordinate  hopes  of  youth,  which  provoke  their 
own  disappointment,  have  been  sobered  down  by  lon"-er 
experience  and  more  extended  views; — when  the  keen  con- 
tentions and  eager  rivalries  which  employed  our  riper  years 
have  expired  or  been  abandoned; — when  we  have  seen 
year  after  year,  the  objects  of  our  fiercest  hostility  and  of  our 
fondest  affections  lie  down  together  in  the  hallowed  peace 
of  the  grave;— when  ordinary  pleasures  and  amusements 
begin  to  be  insipid,  and  the  gay  derision  which  seasoned 
them  to  appear  flat  and  importunate  ; — when  we  reflect  how 
often  we  have  mourned  and  been  comforted,  what  opposite 
opinions  we  have  successively  maintained  and  abandoned, 
to  what  inconsistent  habits  we  have  gradually  been  formed' 
and  how  frequently  the  objects  of  our  pride  have  proved  the 
sources  of  our  shame,  we  are  naturally  ]ed  to  recur  to  the 
days  of  our  childhood,  and  to  retrace  the  whole  of  our 
career,  and  that  of  our  contemporaries,  with  feelings  of  far 
greater  humility  and  indulgence  than  those  by  which  it 
had  been  accompanied  ;  to  think  all  vain  but  affection  and 
honour,  the  simplest  and  cheapest  pleasures  the  truest  and 
most  precious,  and  generosity  of  sentiment  the  only  mental 
superiority  which  ought  either  to  be  wished  for  or  admitted. 
' — Jeffrei;. 


ON  GARDEN  HERBS.      II. 
Rosemary. 

Sweet-scented  flower !  who  art  wont  to  bloom 

On  January's  liont  severe, 

And  o'er  the  wintry  desert  drear. 
To  waft  thy  waste  perfume  ! 
Come,  thou  shalt  form  my  nosegay  now. 
And  I  will  bind  thee  round  my  brow; 

And  as  1  twine  thy  mournful  wreath, 
I'll  weave  a  melancholy  song, 
And  sweet  the  strain  shall  be  and  long. 

The  melody  of  Death. 

Come,  funeral  flower !  who  loy'st  to  dwell 

With  the  pale  corse  in  lonely  tomb, 

And  throw  across  the  desert  gloom, 
A  sweet  decaying  smell ; 
Come  press  my  lips,  and  lie  with  me. 
Beneath  the  lowly  alder  tree  ; 

And  we  will  sleep  a  pleasant  sleep, 
And  not  a  care  shall  dare  intrude, 
To  break  the  marble  solitude, 

So  peaceful  and  so  deep. 

And  hark!  the  wind-god  as  he  flies, 

Moatis  hollow  in  the  forest  trees, 

And  sailing  on  the  gusty  breeze. 
Mysterious  music  dies. 
Sweet  flower  I  that  requiem  wild  is  mine ; 
It  warns  me  to  the  lonely  shrine, 

The  cold  turf  altar  of  the  dead : 
-My  grave  shall  be  in  yon  lone  spot. 
Where,  as  I  lie  by  all  forgot, 

A  dying  fragrance  thou  wilt  o'er  ray  ashes  shed. 

KiRKE  White. 

The  above  melancholy  lines,  while  they  show  the 
pensive  disposition  of  their  youthful  and  talented 
writer,  and  the  forebodings  which  sometimes  crossed 
his  mind  concerning  his  early  doom,  are  not  inappli- 
cable to  our  subject,  since  they  allude  to  one  of  the 
uses  of  the  herb  Rosemary,  which  at  the  present 
time  is  partially  employed,  as  it  was  in  former  days 
almost  universally,  to  deck  the  coffins  of  the  dead. 
Shakspeare  names  the  herb,  in  his  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
Act  vi,.  Scene  5. 

Dry  up  your  tears,  and  stick  your  rosemary 
On  this  fair  corse ;  and,  as  the  custom  is, 
In  all  her  best  array  bear  her  to  church. 

A  branch  of  Rosemary  is  frequently  placed  iu  the 
hand  of  the  dead  person,  and  this  custom,  which  still 
prevails  in  many  parts  of  England  and  France,  is 
supposed  to  have  originated  in  the  emblematical  cha- 
racter of  the  plant,  which  \i-as  considered  by  our 
forefathers  to  denote  fidelity  in  love,  and  was  on  that 
account  woven  into  coronets  to  be  worn  at  weddings. 
The  faithfulness  of  the  deceased  was  thus  pourtrayed 
at  his  funeral,  by  the  same  emblem  employed  on  his 
bridal  day,  and  while  the  powerful  odour  of  the  plant 
pervaded  every  part  of  the  chamber  of  death,  the 
widow,  and  those  who  were  assembled  on  the  occa- 
sion, must  have  been  the  more  deeply  reminded  of 
the  love  which  had  pervaded  the  hfe,  and  guided  the 
conduct  of  their  departed  friend.  While  the  meaning 
of  the  custom  has  been  forgotten,  or  exists  only  in 
the  remembrance  of  a  few  persons,  the  custom  itself 
still  prevails,  and  many  of  our  cottagers  in  remote 
country  villages,  would  deem  it  a  great  misfortune  to 
be  deprived  of  the  means  of  performing  this  last  act 
of  kindness  to  the  deceased.  Other  herbs  are  pro- 
fusely employed,  and  sometimes  a  few  flowers  are 
scattered  over  the  body ;  but  we  believe  the  rose- 
mary to  be  seldom  absent  on  such  occasions.  The 
tendency  of  this  plant,  when  burnt,  to  purify  the  air 
of  close  apartments,  is  very  well  known  in  France, 
and  we  learn  that  its  use  in  hospitals  and  sick  rooms 
is  very  general.  It  is  likewise  planted  on  graves  in 
some  of  the  cemeteries  of  that  country,  and  a  French 
writer  has  given  a  marvellous  account  of  the  plant ; 
as  not  only  growing  luxuriantly  in  such  situations, 
but  taking  root  within  the  coffin,  (where  branches  had 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  deceased,)  and  flour- 
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ishing  so  abundantly  in  its  aarksome  abode,  that 
when,  after  the  lapse  of  several  years,  the  coffins 
were  opened,  the  rosemary  was  found  to  cover  the 
whole  corpse  ! 

Rosemary  (Rosmarinus  officinalis)  is  a  genus  of  the 
class  Diandria,  order  Monogynia.  Its  leaves  are  dark 
green,  smooth  on  the  upper  side,  and  of  a  silvery  hue 
on  the  under,  and  are  highly  aromatic.  The  blossoms 
are  small,  variegated  blue  and  white,  and  less  odorous 
than  the  other  parts  of  the  plant.  Rosemary  has  a 
warm,  bitterish,  pungent  taste.  The  plant  is  propa- 
gated by  slips  which  are  taken  off  in  the  spring  and 
planted  in  a  cool  place.  It  is  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  this  country  about  the  year  1548,  and  yet 
Gerard  speaks  of  one  variety  as  indigenous  to  our 
soil.  "  Wilde  rosemarie,"  says  he,  "groweth  in  Lan- 
cashire, in  diuers  places,  especially  in  a  fielde  called 
Little  Reede,  amongst  hurtle  berries  neere  vnto  a  small 
village  called  Maudsley."  The  herb  grows  in  abun- 
dance, and  without  any  cultivation,  in  the  south  of 
Europe.  In  some  places  it  is  occasionally  used  as  fuel, 
and  it  then  perfumes  the  air  for  miles  in  the  vicinity. 

The  medicinal  qualities  of  this  herb  are  greatly 
lauded  by  the  old  writers.  Culpepper  speaks  of  it  as 
being  good  for  both  inward  and  outward  diseases. 
"The  decoction  thereof  in  wine,"  says  he,  "helpeth 
the  cold  distillations  of  rheums  into  the  eyes,  and  all 
other  diseases  of  the  head  and  brain,  as  the  giddiness 
and  swimmings  therein,  drowsiness  or  dulness  of  the 
mind  and  senses,  like  a  stupidness.  It  helpeth  a  weak 
memory,  and  quickeneth  the  senses.  It  is  very  com- 
fortable to  the  stomach,  in  all  the  cold  griefs  thereof, 
helping  both  retention  of  meat  and  digestion,  the  de- 
coction or  powder  being  taken  in  wine.  It  helpeth  dim 
eyes,  and  procureth  a  clear  sight,  the  flowers  thereof 
being  taken  all  the  while  it  is  flowering,  every  morning, 
fasting  with  bread  and  salt.  The  flowers,  and  con- 
serve made  of  them,  are  singular  good  to  comfort  the 
heart,  and  to  expel  the  contagion  of  the  pestilence. 
To  burn  the  herb  in  houses  and  chambers  correcteth 
the  air  therein.  The  dried  leaves  shred  small  and 
taken  in  a  pipe  as  tobacco  is  taken,  helpeth  those  that 
have  any  cough,  phthisic,  or  consumption,  by  warming 
and  drying  the  thin  distillations  which  cause  those 
diseases.  The  leaves  are  very  much  used  in  bathings, 
made  into  ointments  or  oil,  are  singular  good  to  help 
cold  benumbed  joints,  sinews,  or  members.  The  chy- 
mical  oil  drawn  from  the  leaves  and  flowers  is  a  sove- 
reign help  for  all  the  diseases  aforesaid  j  to  touch  the 
temples  and  nostrils  with  two  or  three  drops,  for  all 
the  diseases  of  the  head  and  brain  spoken  of  before; 
so  also  to  take  one  drop,  two,  or  three,  as  the  case  re- 
quireth,  for  the  inward  griefs,  yet  it  must  be  done 
with  discretion,  for  it  is  very  quick  and  piercing,  and 
therefore  very  little  must  be  taken  at  a  time." 
'  Such  are  the  virtues  ascribed  to  this  herb  by  our 
old  writers,  and  we  are  informed  that  similar  powers 
were  allowed  to  it  by  the  Arabians  and  the  Romans. 
Cancerous  and  other  diseases  are  affirmed  to  have  been 
dried  up  and  perfectly  cured  by  means  of  an  infusion 
of  rosemary  in  spirits  of  wine  ;  indeed  it  is  invested 
with  attributes  of  healing  that  we  cannot  suppose  to 
have  ever  been  bestowed  on  any  individual  remedy. 
But  while  various  and  contradictory  properties  are 
sometimes  ascribed  to  it,  there  are  certain  cases  in 
which  all  agree  that  rosemary  has  been  found  useful. 
It  appears  to  be  a  powerful  stimulant,  and  to  have 
been  employed  with  good  effect  in  affections  of  the 
head  and  nerves.  Nevertheless  it  is  nearly  banished 
from  modern  practice.  A  weak  infusion  of  fresh 
rosemary  leaves  furnishes  a  pleasant  and  wholesome 
substitute  for  tea,  and  is  particularly  agreeable  to 
some  dyspeptic  stomachs  and  nervous  habits.  ^  The 


essential  oil  of  rosemary  is  often  prescribed  in  lini- 
ments and  ointments.  It  is  likewise  an  essential  in- 
gredient in  Hungary  water,  and  enters  into  the  com- 
position  of  Eau  de  Cologne.  This  oil  contains  a  por- 
tion of  camphor,  which,  by  being  kept,  becomes  depo- 
sited in  crystals.  It  acquires  by  age  a  strong  smell  of 
turpentine,  and  indeed  this  substance  is  often  used  to 
adulterate  the  oil  of  rosemary. 

The  strengthening  of  the  memory,  which  was  attri- 
buted to  it  by  the  ancients,  was  doubtless  the  cause  of 
the  emblematic  meaning  given  to  the  plant,  as  already 
described.  In  the  fourth  act,  and  fifth  scene  of  Ham- 
let, Ophelia  offers  it  to  Laertes,  saying  "  There's  rose- 
mary, that's  for  remembrance •"  and  if  it  was  thus 
allowed  to  awaken  memory,  it  was  no  inapt  emblem 
of  faithful  attachment.  In  allusion  to  the  double  use 
of  this  plant,  Herrick  says,  that  it 

Grows  for  two  ends,  it  matters  not  at  all, 

Be't  for  my  bridal  or  my  burial. 

The  present  uses  of  rosemary  are  very  limited.  Its 
pungency  and  bitterness  unfit  it  for  culinary  purposes, 
and  though  employed  as  a  purifier  of  the  air  in  the 
apartments  of  the  sick,  it  is,  with  respect  to  its  medi- 
cinal qualities,  little  known  or  appreciated. 


O  LUXURY  ! 

Bane  of  elated  life,  of  affluent  states, 

What  dreary,  change,  what  ruin  is  not  thine  ? 

How  doth  thy  bowl  intoxicate  the  mind  ! 

To  the  soft  entrance  of  thy  rosy  cave      ' ,      ,   ■ 

How  dost  thou  lure  the  fortunate  and  great !  ■" 

Dreadful  attraction  !  while  behind  thee  gapes' 

Til'  unfathomable  gulf  where  Asshur  lies 

O'erwhelmed,  forgotten,  and  high-boastLng  Cham, 

And  Elam's  haughty  pomp,  and  beauteous  Greece, 

And  the  great  queen  of  earth,  imperial  Kome ! 

Dykr. 


BEAUTY    IN    CREATION. 

We  cannot  look  around  us,  without  being  struck  by  the 
surprising  variety  and  multiplicity  of  the  sources  of  Beauty 
of  Creation,  produced  by  form,  or  by  colour,  or  by  both 
united.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say,  that  every  object  in 
nature,  animate  and  inanimate,  is  in  some  manner  beautiful, 
so  largely  has  the  Creator  provided  for  our  pleasures  through 
the  sense  of  sight.  It  is  rare  to  see  anything  which  is  in 
itself  distasteful,  or  disagreeable  to  the  eye,  or  repulsive  : 
while  on  this,  however,  they  alone  are  entitled  to  pronounce 
who  have  cultivated  the  faculty  in  question ;  since,  like 
every  other  quality  of  mind  as  of  body,  it  is  left  to  ourselves 
to  improve  that,  of  which  the  basis  has  been  given  to  us,  as 
the  means  of  cultivating  it  have  been  placed  in  our  power. 
May  I  not  also  say,  that  this  beauty  has  been  conferred,  in 
wisdom,  as  in  beneficence  ?  It  is  one  of  the  revelations 
which  the  Creator  has  made  of  Himself  to  man.  He  was 
to  be  admired  and  loved :  it  was  through  the  demonstra- 
tions of  His  character  that  we  could  alone  see  Him  and 
judge  of  Him :  and  in  thus  inducing  or  compelling  us  to 
admire  and  love  the  visible  works  of  His  hand.  He  has 
taught  us  to  love  and  adore  Himself.  This  is  the  great  lesson 
which  the  beauty  of  creation  teaches,  in  addition  to  the 
pleasure  which  it  afibrds  ;  but,  for  this,  we  must  cultivate 
that  simple,  and  surely  amiable  piety,  which  learns  to  view 
the  Father  of  the  Universe  in  all  the  works  of  that  universe. 
Such  is  the  lesson  taught  by  that  certainly  reasonable  philo- 
sophy which  desires  to  unite  what  men  have  too  much 
laboured  to  dissever ;  a  state  of  mind  which  is  easily  attain- 
able, demands  no  effort  of  feeling  beyond  that  of  a  simple 
and  good  heart,  and  needs  not  diverge  into  a  weak  and  cen- 
surable enthusiasm.  Much  therefore  is  he  to  be  pitied  or 
condemned,  who  has  not  cultivated  this  faculty  in  this 
manner ;  who  is  not  for  ever  looking  round  on  creation,  in 
feeling  and  in  search  of  those  beauties  ;  that  he  may  thus 
bend  in  gratitude  and  love,  before  the  Author  of  all  Beauty. 
— Macculloch. 
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THE     ISLANDS     OF     GUERNSEY    AND     SERK. 


SAINT    PETER'S    PORT,    GUERNSEY. 


In  a  former  volume  of  the  Saturday  Magazine,  (Vol.  IV. 
p,  234,)  we  gave  a  partial  sketch  of  the  Island  of 
Guernsey,  forming  one  of  the  group  called  collectively 
the  "Channel  Islands."  We  shall  here  present  some 
additional  information  on  the  subject. 

St.  Peter's  Port  is  the  only  town  on  the  Island,  and 
the  approach  to  it  from  the  sea  is  said  to  be  very 
attractive.  But  "like  many  more  important  places 
than  St.  Peter's  Port,  these  appearances  are  deceptive  ; 
and  all  the  apparent  attractions  of  the  town  disappear 
•when  one  steps  on  shore.  I  should  say,  that  the  first 
impressions  of  St.  Peter's  Port,  are  decidedly  unfavour- 
able. We  perambulate  narrow,  steep,  and  crooked 
streets,  flanked  by  substantial,  indeed,  but  old  looking 
dusky  houses ;  and  walk  as  long  as  we  may,  we  reach 
no  open  space  where  we  may  stop  and  look  about  us*." 
The  capital  of  the  neighbouring  island  of  Jersey,  St. 
Hellier,  dififers  from  St.  Peter's  Port  in  this, — that, 
in  the  former,  the  houses  of  the  gentry  are  thrown 
into  rows  and  streets,  and  form  part  of  the  town ; 
whereas  the  better  houses  in  St.  Peter's  Port  are  not 
■within  the  town,  but  are  detached  residences ;  and 
herein  arises  the  great  beauty  of  the  environs  of  the 
town,  and  the  small  attraction  of  the  town  itself. 

The  Elizabeth  College,  and  the  Public  Hospital, 
were  described  in  our  former  paper  j  we  will  therefore 


*  Inous'  Channel  Islands, 


Vol.  XVI 


proceed  to  speak  of  the  Fish-market,  one  of  the  most 
admirable  to  be  found  at  Guernsey  or  elsewhere.  A 
person  entering  the  Guernsey  fish-market  on  a  Satur- 
day morning,  in  a  good  fish  season,  would,  as  Mr. 
Inglis  remarks,  set  down  the  people  of  Guernsey  as  a 
fish-eating  people.  It  is  a  spacious  arcade,  a  hundred 
and  ninety  feet  in  length,  and  broad  and  lofty  in  pro- 
portion, lined  with  a  double  row  of  marble  slabs,  which 
extend  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  and  are 
covered  with  fish.  "And  it  is  probable  that  if  we  visit 
the  market  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  the 
immense  display  of  the  morning  will  have  dwindled 
away  into  a  few  solitary  whitings,  and  shell-fish, 
scattered  here  and  there."  The  building  is  modern  ; 
the  interior  light  and  airyj  and  the  slabs,  chiefly 
of  variegated  marble,  are  each  supplied  with  plenty  of 
fresh  water.  The  supply  of  fish  is  exceedingly  abund- 
ant, particularly  of  turbot,  cod,  and  mullet  j  and  the 
prices  are  cheap. 

The  civil  government  of  Guernsey,  under  the  go- 
vernor appointed  by  the  Crown,  is  as  follows.  The 
legislative  body  is  composed  of  a  bailiff,  appointed  by 
the  Crown, — the  rectors  of  the  parishes,  eight  in  num- 
ber, presented  by  the  governor, — the  constables,  re- 
presentatives of  the  parishes, — and  the  jurats,  cho- 
sen by  a  body,  called  the  states  of  election.  When 
the  legislative  body  is  to  meet,  a  writ  is  issued  by  the 
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bailiff  for  that  purpose.  The  object  of  the  meeting  is 
explained  to  the  constables,  who  in  their  turn  call  to- 
gether and  consult  the  states  of  election,  consisting  of 
132  douzeniers  chosen  by  the  rate-payers.  The  douze- 
niers  of  each  parish  come  to  a  decision  on  the  subject, 
and  the'constable  representing  them  votes  according  to 
the  instructions  he  has  received,  in  an  assembly  consist- 
ing of  the  bailiff,  the  jurats,  the  clergy,  and  the  consta- 
bles. The  ywrft^s  are  the  judges  of  the  island.  In  Eng- 
land, in  order  that  the  judges  may  be  as  free  as  pos- 
sible from  party  or  popular  control,  they  are  appointed 
for  life  by  the  Crown ;  but  in  Jersey  and  Guernsey  they 
are  elected  by  the  people.  In  the  former  island  a 
fierce  and  bitter  party  spirit  arises  from  the  election  of 
the  judges  by  what  is  nearly  universal  suffrage.  In 
Guernsey  the  evil  is  less,  since  the  election  is  made, 
not  by  the  people  at  large,  but  by  the  "States  of  Elec- 
tion," consisting  of  about  150  persons. 

The  Guernsey  clergy  are  universally  poorly  paid, 
since  the  great  tithes  of  the  island  go  to  the  governor, 
who  is  appointed  by  the  Crown, — the  small  tithes 
being  the  principal  source  of  income  to  the  clergy. 

Of  the  country-people  generally,  we  may  say  that 
they  belong  to  three  different  classes, — the  substantial 
land-owner,  the  small  proprietor,  and  the  cottager. 
The  first  class  live  upon  the  least  marketable  part  of 
their  produce ;  feed  their  cattle  on  the  parsneps  and 
beet-root  grown  on  their  own  grounds;  make  their 
spirits  from  their  own  potatoes,  and  cider  from  their 
own  apples  ;  with  their  other  produce,  they  purchase 
lands  or  leases,  and  thus  gradually  increase  their  pro- 
perty. The  second  class  pursues  nearly  the  same 
course,  but  on  a  smaller  scale.  He  has  his  one  cow, 
and  a  few  pigs,  and  by  being  generally  economical,  is 
enabled  to  lay  by  a  little  store.  Many  of  them  too 
are  carpenters,  or  masons,  and  earn  an  addition  to 
their  income  by  going  out  to  work,  their  families  not 
requiring  all  their  attention.  Some,  who  live  near  the 
coast,  join  the  trade  of  fisherman  to  that  of  farmer. 
Three  or  four  of  them  will  club  together  in  the  pur- 
chase and  keep  a  boat ;  they  go  out  to  fish,  return 
with  a  load,  and  the  wives  carry  the  fish  to  market, 
•while  the  husbands  proceed  to  cultivate  their  grounds. 
The  third  class,  the  cottagers,  are  generally  day-labour- 
ers, or  form  part  of  the  family  of  a  small  proprietor. 
Even  this  class  of  persons  contrive  to  save  money. 
A  very  favourable  character  for  morality  is  given  to 
the  humbler  classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Guernsey, 

The  dress  of  the  inhabitants  is  very  characteristic, 
except  in  those  instances  where  the  novelties  of  fashion 
have  been  introduced.  The  "Guernsey  bonnet"  has 
long  been  known  for  its  singularity,  as  well  as  for  its 
large  size.  The  crown  is  formed  of  a  long  piece  of 
silk,  gathered  into  three  rows  of  plaits,  of  an  oval 
shape,  from  the  front  to  the  back  of  the  head ;  and  is 
set  off  between  the  folds  with  lace,  or  crape;  with  the 
latter  when  the  wearer  is  in  mourning.  A  very  large 
and  complex  bow  of  narrow  ribbon  is  plaited  immedi- 
ately in  front.  The  top  of  the  crown  is  either  flat  or 
plaited,  to  correspond  with  the  rest  of  the  bonnet ; 
and  on  the  top  another  bow  is  perched.  The  front,  of 
pasteboard,  is  covered  with  silk,  and  reaches  some- 
what beyond  the  ears.  Under  this  bonnet  is  worn  a 
close  mob  cap,  with  a  narrow  muslin  border.  The 
other  usual  articles  of  female  dress  are,  a  petticoat,  of 
black  stuff,  thickly  quilted,  a  gown  of  an  old  fashioned 
chintz  pattern,  open  in  front,  and  tucked  into  the 
pocket  holes  of  the  petticoat ;  a  bodice  open  in  front 
to  the  waist ;  tight  sleeves,  terminating  just  below  the 
elbow  ;  blue  worsted  stockings  ;  and  black  velvet  shoes 
and  buckles.  The  men's  dresses  are  a  curious  mix- 
ture of  old  French  and  old  English.  But  both  sexes 
are  beginning  now  to  ape  the  fashions  of  their  two 
great  neighbours. 


We  will  now  quit  Guernsey  and  pay  a  visit  to  the 
romantic  little  island  of  Serk,  situated  two  or  three 
leagues  distant  from  it.  Its  appearance  from  a  dis- 
tance is  that  of  a  barren  elevated  sjjot,  but  once 
arrived  on  the  island,  we  see  that  it  is  covered  with 
luxuriant  crops,  diversified  with  woods,  toads,  and 
valleys  ;  and  spotted  with  the  comfortable  farm-houses 
of  about  six  hundred  inhabitants. 

The  nature  of  the  possessions  in  the  island  of  Serk, 
as  well  as  the  number  of  inhabitants,  are  liable  to  as 
little  change,  perhaps,  as  in  any  part  of  Europe, — 
chiefly  arising  from  the  laws  relating  to  property.  The 
particulars,  according  to  Mr.  Inglis,  are  these.  There 
are  forty  copyhold  possessions  on  the  island ;  and  _ 
there  can  never  be  either  less,  or  more.  No  copyhold  ■ 
possessor  of  a  farm,  can  sell  or  dispose  of  a  part  of  "I 
his  property  ;  he  may  sell,  but  he  must  sell  all ;  and 
one  thirteenth  part  of  the  purchase  money  goes  to  the 
lord  of  Serk.  In  case  of  death,  also,  the  property  de- 
volves entii'e  upon  the  eldest  son  ;  or  failing  such,  to 
the  eldest  collateral  branch.  All  properties,  in  short, 
must  ever  continue  entire,  as  originally  granted. 
Buildings,  too,  erected  on  an  estate,  must  go  along 
with  it ;  there  is  therefore  no  facility  for  an  in- 
creasing population.  The  lord  of  the  manor,  how- 
ever, possesses  some  land  not  yet  granted  in  copyhold  j 
and  upon  that  land,  houses  have  been  erected,  and 
population  has  increased.  The  properties  of  the  farmers 
average  about  fifteen  acres  in  extent ;  so  that,  as  there 
is  not  sufficient  employment  for  all  the  members  of  a 
family,  most  of  the  farmers  are  also  fishermen.  The 
inhabitants  are,  indeed,  more  warmly  attached  to  the 
latter,  than  to  the  former,  mode  of  life  j  and  were  it 
not  that  the  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  the  labour  and 
attention  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  farmers  would  be 
insufficient  to  insure  good  crops.  But  the  fertility  is 
great,  sixty  bushels  of  wheat  per  English  acre  being 
often  yielded. 

The  fish  caught  by  these  farmer-fishermen,  are 
partly  devoted  to  the  daily  meals,  partly  salted  for 
winter  provision,  and  the  remainder  carried  to  market^ 
particularly  lobsters  and  cray-fish.  The  Serkmen 
build  their  own  boats,  and  go  to  Guernsey,  to  France, 
and  even  to  England,  with  a  cargo  of  potatoes  from 
their  farms,  and  of  fish  from  their  fishery.  The  pre- 
ference which  the  men  show  for  fishing  leaves  a  num- 
ber of  laborious  dutieg  on  shore  to  be  performed  by 
the  women,  and  this,  indeed,  to  so  great  an  extent, 
that  they  have  not  time  to  bestow  the  requisite  atten- 
tion to  their  children.  The  result  is,  that  the  women 
and  children  are  unfavourably  placed,  in  comparison 
with  the  men.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Inglis,  that 
if  the  Serkmen  were  to  pay  more  earnest  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  their  farms,  the  result  would  be, 
after  a  time,  a  larger  return  from  their  labour,  than 
they  now  have  from  farming  and  fishing  combined. 

The  government  of  this  little  island  is  very  singu- 
lar. In  civil,  military,  and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  it  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Guernsey ;  but  the  legisla- 
tive power,  as  far  as  regards  the  internal  arrangements 
of  the  island,  is  vested  in  the  seigneur,  or  lord,  and  his 
forty  tenants.  These  forty  persons  form  a  sort  of 
little  parliament,  which  sits  three  times  a  year,  and 
which  is  pi-esided  over  by  an  officer,  called  the  Senes- 
chal, who  is  appointed  by  the  seigneur ;  and  the  seig- 
neur possesses  a  veto  on  the  acts  of  the  assembly. 
The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  Seneschal  ,who 
has  the  cognizance  of  civil  cases ;  and  from  his  court, 
an  appeal  lies  to  the  royal  court  of  Guernsey.  Be- 
sides these,  there  are  a  provost,  a  registrar,  a  constable, 
and  a  vingtenier  :  the  office  of  the  first,  is  to  plead  the 
King's  causes,  to  regulate  weights  and  measures,  and 
to  arrest  for  debt  j  the  second  has  the  custody  of  the 
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records  of  the  island;  the  third  and  fourth  constitute 
the  police  of  the  island.  The  provost  and  registrar 
are  named  by  the  seigneur :  the  others  by  the  forty 
tenants.  The  seigneur  could  formerly  call  upon  the  in- 
habitants to  bear  arms,  and  provide  themselves  with 
muskets,  and  accoutrements :  these  latter,  are  now 
provided  by  government :  the  seigneur  is  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  the  hundred  persons  forming  the 
militia. 

The  houses  of  the  farmers  are  built  of  stone,  gene- 
rally granite,'  and  have,  most  of  them,  the  appearance 
of  great  antiquity.  Their  situations  are  generally  well 
chosen,  in  some  sheltered  spot,  either  in  the  dells,  or 
behind  hillocks.  All  of  the  better  sort  of  houses  have 
enclosures  before,  and  a  little  orchard  ground  behind ; 
and  there  is  altogether  something  very  picturesque 
about  these  oddly  shaped  and  very  substantial  houses, 
with  the  moss-grown  rocks  and  stones  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  venerable  ivy  that  hangs  upon 
tljeir  walls.  Within  doors,  multifarious  occupations 
may  be  seen  going  on,  such  as  tailoring,  hat-making, 
and  the  like/lor  in  such  a  limited  community  as  that 
of  Serk,  families  must  provide  themselves,  by  their 
own  labour,  with  many  articles  which  would  be  sold 
by  shop-keepers,  in  other  places. 

The  Serkmen  are  rather  reHgiously  disposed.  There 
is  a  neat  and  commodious  church,  erected  about 
twenty  years  ago,  the  incumbency  of  which  is  a  per- 
petual curacy,  in  the  nomination  of  the  seigneur. 
There  is  no  fixed  stipend,  the  sum  being  agreed  on  be- 
tween the  patron  and  the  minister :  at  present  the 
stipend  is  eighty  pounds  per  annum  and  a  free  house. 
There  is,  also,  a  free-school  in  the  island,  attended  by 
about  seventy  children :  the  school-master  receives 
thirty  three  pounds  per  annum.  The  revenue  of  the 
lord,  or  seigneur,  consists  principally  of  the  tithes, 
viz.  one  tenth  of  all  the  wheat,  barley,  oats,  beans, 
lambs,  wool,  &c. — as  well  as  one  half  of  all  unclaimed 
wrecks. 

The  climate  of  Serk  is  exceedingly  healthy;  no 
medical  man  resides  on  the  island,  nor  is  one  often 
wanted.  "What  a  retreat  would  Serk  be,"  says  Mr. 
Inglis,  "  to  the  professional  or  the  literary  man,  from 
the  din  of  the  metropolis  !  What  a  contrast  between 
the  crowd,  and  bustle,  and  noise,  and  mists  of  Fleet 
Streiet,  and  the  repose,  and  free  air  of  Serk,  with  its 
deep,  still  dells,  and  flowery  knolls,  and  quiet'^bays, 
and  monotonous  sounds." 


ON  OMENS.     II. 


In  our  last  article  on  this  subject,  we  confined  our 
notice  principally  to  the  omens  credited  by  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Romans.  We  proceed  now  to 
later  ages. 

Some  of  the  oriental  nations  believe,  that  if  a  deer 
be  seen  descending  a  mountain,  or  behind  the  be- 
holder, it  is  an  unlucky  omen.  Marriages  made 
about  the  middle  of  February  are  fortunate.  If  an 
involuntary  cough  or  sneeze  interrupt  the  Maho- 
metans during  their  ablutions,  the  whole  cex'emony  is 
begun  anew.  When  a  Persian  peasant  wishes  the 
wind  to  rise  for  the  purpose  of  winnowing  his  corn, 
he  rubs  and  scatters  into  the  air  a  species  of  saffron ; 
and  by  these  means  hopes  to  obtain  what  he  desires. 
In  some  places,  in  order  to  foretel  the  weather,  the 
peasants  tie  some  combustible  matter  to  the  tail  of  a 
bullock,  and  ignite  it;  if  the  animal  then  run  up  a  hill, 
they  consider  it  a  sure  prognostic  of  rain. 

The  early  Germans  made  the  horse  an  instrument 
of  divination.  When  they  were  about  to  engage  in 
any  military  enterprise,  they  set  up  three  rows  of 
spears,  each  row  consisting  of  a  certain  number  fixed 


in  the  ground,  and  one  laid  across  the  top.  When 
they  were  thus  fixed,  a  horse  (a  white  one  was  pre- 
ferred) was  brought  out  by  the  priest,  and  led  to  the 
spears  :  if  he  advanced  in  such  a  manner  that  his 
right  foot  reached  the  spears  first,  the  omen  was  for- 
tunate ;  but  if  his  left  foot  advanced  before  his  right, 
the  omen  was  unlucky.  This  ceremony  was  repeated 
before  each  of  the  rows  of  spears  :  it  was  also  repeated 
before  they  embarked  on  any  naval  expedition. 

In  the  British  islands,  particularly  England,  the 
behef  in  omens  has  diminished  greatly  before  the 
spread  of  intelligence,  sound  thinking,  and  religious 
knowledge ;  and  it  is  principally  among^  uneducated 
persons,  and  those,  too,  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  in 
rural  districts,  that  such  superstitions  still  retain 
their  ground.  The  melancholy  and  disgraceful  pro- 
ceedings formerly  in  vogue  against  witches  have  van- 
ished away  with  the  more  general  diffusion  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  clearing  up  of  religious  principle  bv  the 
standard  of  the  Bible. 

Among  the  events  which  were  formerly  regarded 
as  good  omens,  but  which  have  gradually  relaxed 
their  hold  upon  the  imaginations  of  even  the  humbler 
classes  in  England,  though  still  occasionally  met 
with,  are  the  following  : — If,  on  setting  out  on  a 
journey,  a  sow  with  pigs  were  met,  the  journey  would 
be  successful.  To  meet  two  magpies  portended 
marriage, — three,  a  successful  journey, — four,  unex- 
pected good  news, — five,  that  the  person  would  soon 
be  in  the  company  of  the  great.  If,  in  dressing,  a 
person  put  his  stockings  on  wrong  side  out,  it  was  a 
sign  of  good  luck ;  but  the  luck  would  be  changed, 
if  the  stockings  were  the  same  day  turned  the  right 
way.  It  was  a  sure  forerunner  of  success  to  a  person 
going  on  important  business  to  throw  an  old  shoe 
after  him  when  he  left  the  house.  To  find  a  horse- 
shoe was  deemed  lucky :  and  particularly  so  if  it  were 
preserved,  and  nailed  upon  the  door,  as  it  thus  served 
to  prevent  witchcraft.  If  the  sun  shone  on  a  married 
couple,  or  if  it  rained  when  a  corpse  was  being  buried, 
these  were  lucky  omens.  Valentine's  day  was  par- 
ticularly favourable  as  a  season  for  marriage.  In 
plucking  a  "merry-thought,"  the  person  who  ob- 
tained the  largest  share  would  be  married  first. 

Similarly  unfavourable  results  were  foretold  from  a 
large  number  of  events,  great  and  small.  To  kill  a 
magpie  was  a  terrible  misfortune,  as  was  likewise  to 
kill  a  swallow.  If,  on  a  journey,  a  sow  crossed  the 
road,  the  traveller,  if  he  could  not  pass  it,  had  to  ride 
round  it,  otherwise  bad  luck  would  attend  his  jour- 
ney. If  a  lover  presented  a  knife  or  anything  sharp 
to  his  mistress,  it  portended  that  their  loves  would  be 
cut  asunder.  In  fact,  to  give  away  a  knife  upon  any 
occasion  was  held  to  be  unlucky ;  so  that  a  person 
wishing  to  make  a  present  of  a  knife  to  any  friend, 
always  received  a  half-penny,  or  other  small  coin,  in 
return  as  payment,  that  the  article  might  not  seem  to 
be  given,  but  sold.  To  find  a  knife  or  a  razor,  fore- 
told disappointment.  A  piece  of  coal  or  burning 
cinder,  of  a  hollow  coffin-like  form,  starting  from  the 
fire,  foi'boded  death.  To  spill  salt,  or  lay  two  knives 
across  each  other  at  table,  were  ominous.  If  thirteen 
persons  sat  down  in  company  at  table,  it  was  called 
"  the  devil's  dozen,"  and  misfortune  would  happen  to 
some  one  of  the  party.  The  noise  of  the  small  insect 
called  a  death-watch,  and  the  sound  of  the  screech- 
owl  at  midnight,  portended  death  or  some  terrible 
misfortune.  If  the  cheek  felt  hot,  or  the  ear  tingled, 
some  person  was  talking  of  the  individual  in  question. 
A  "thief"  in  the  candle  foretold  the  coming  of  stran- 
gers ;  and  a  bright  spot  of  the  burning  wick,  the 
arrival  of  a  letter.  Friday  was  an  unlucky  day  on 
which  to  be  married ;  and  this  dav  is  even  now  pro- 
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verbially  shunned  for  this  purpose.  Yellow  was  an 
ominous  colour  for  an  unmarried  female  to  wear.  If 
It  rained  on  St.  Swithin's  day  it  was  sure  to  rain  for 
forty  days  afterwards.  If  an  old  woman  sneezed,  it 
\vas  very  unlucky.  It  was  also  unlucky  to  cut  an 
infant's  nails  before  it  was  a  twelvemonth  old.  The 
reader  may,  if  he  pleases,  while  perusing  this  list  of 
amusing  weaknesses,  consider  how  many  of  them 
have  yet  to  be  driven  from  their  dweUing-place,  the 
"heads  of  the  people,"  by  rational  cultivation  of  the 
mind. 

The  peasantry  of  the  southern  districts  of  Scotland 
appear  to  possess  a  strength  of  mind  which  keeps 
them  tolerably  free  from  these  prejudices ;  but  the 
■  Highlanders,  before  they  were  brought  much  into 
communion  with  their  southern  brethren,  had  nume- 
rous omens.  It  was  unlucky  to  stumble  at  the 
threshold,  or  to  be  obliged  to  return  for  anything 
forgotten.  To  step  over  a  gun  or  a  fishing-rod, 
spoiled  sport.  If,  when  the  servant  was  making  a 
bed,  she  happened  to  sneeze,  the  sleep  of  the  person 
•who  was  to  lie  in  it  would  be  disturbed,  unless  a  little 
of  the  straw,  (with  which  the  highland  beds  used  to 
filled,)  were  taken  out  and  thrown  into  the  fire.  If 
a  black  cloud  were  seen  on  New  Year's  Eve,  it  por^ 
tended  some  dreadful  calamity,  either  to  the  country 
or  to  the  person  over  whose  estate  or  house  it  passed. 
The  day  of  the  week  on  which  the  third  of  May  fell 
was  deemed  unlucky  throughout  the  year.  Friday 
was  an  unlucky  day  for  digging  peat,  or  for  taking  an 
account  of  the  sheep  or  cattle  on  a  farm.  When  turf 
•was  to  be  used  for  fences,  it  was  cut  during  the 
increasing  of  the  moon,  because  the  wish  was  that 
it  should  increase  or  "grow  j  but  when  turf  was  cut 
for  fuel,  it  was  done  when  the  moon  was  on  the 
wane,  under  the  hope  that  it  would  wither  and  dry 
speedily.  If  a  house  took  fire  during  the  increase 
of  the  moon,  it  denoted  prosperity  j  if  during  her 
wane,  poverty.  In  the  island  of  Mull,  the  first 
day  of  every  quarter  was  deemed  fortunate;  and 
Tuesday  was  the 'most  lucky  day  for  sowing  corn. 
It  was  deemed  lucky  to  meet  a  horse.  In  the 
Orkneys,  Friday,  which  in  most  other  countries 
is  reckoned  an  unfortunate  day,  is  generally  cho- 
sen for  the  wedding-day.  When  an  Orkney  fisher- 
man is  setting  oflF  from  the  shore,  he  takes  especial 
care  to  turn  his  boat  in  the  direction  of  the  sun's 
motion  J  if  he  neglected  this,  he  would  not  expect 
good  luck.  In  some  parts  of  Scotland  good  or  bad 
fortune  throughout  the  year  is  thought  to  depend 
greatly  on  the  person  who  is  first  seen  on  New  Year's 
morning,  or  the  "  first  foot,"  as  it  is  called  :  if  the 
"  first  foot "  be  that  of  a  friend,  and  a  fortunate  per- 
son, the  subsequent  year  will  be  fortunate.  Under 
this  idea,  as  soon  as  twelve  o'clock  at  night  announces 
the  commencement  of  the  New  Year,  it  is  customary 
to  secure  a  "lucky  foot"  to  one's  friend,  even  though 
it  should  be  necessary  to  enter  their  chamber  when 
they  are  fast  asleep. 

Brand,  in  his  Popular  Antiquities,  has  collected  an 
immense  mass  of  omens,  of  various  times  and  regions, 
of  which  we  have  thus  extracted  a  few.  Waldron,  in 
his  description  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  says  : — 

No  person  will  go  out  on  any  material  affair  •without 
taking  some  salt  in  their  pockets,  much  less  remove  from 
one  house  to  another,  marry,  put  out  a  child,  or  take  one 
to  nurse,  without  salt  being  mutually  interchanged;  nay, 
though  a  poor  creature  be  almost  famished  in  the  street,  he 
•will  not  accept  any  food  you  will  give  him,  unless  you  join 
salt  to  the  rest  of  your  benevolence. 

Camden,  speaking  of  the  Irish,  says : — 
In  the  town,  when  any  enter  upon  a  public  office,  women 
in  the  streets,  and  girls  from  the  windows,  sprinkle  them 
and  their  attendants  with  wheat  and  salt.    And  before  the 


seed  is  put  into  the  ground,  the  mistress  of  the  family  sends 
salt  into  the  field. 

A  writer  of  the  seventeenth  century,  speaking  of 
the  Jews,  tells  us  that  some  of  them  observe,  in 
dressing  themselves  in  the  morning,  to  put  on  the 
right  stocking  and  right  shoe  before  the  left,  without 
tying  them  ;  then  to  put  on  the  left  and  tie  them  ;  and 
lastly  to  tie  the  right,  so  as  to  begin  and  end  with  the 
right  leg.  Hudibras  tells  us,  too,  what  is  somewhere 
reported  as  a  fact,  that : 

Augustus,  having  by  oversight 

Put  on  his  left  shoe  'fore  his  right, 

Had  like  to  have  been  slain  that  day, 

By  soldiers  mutin'yng  for  pay. 

Mr.  Brand  very  sensibly  and  judiciously  observes : — 
A  superstitious  regard  to  omens  seems  anciently  to  have 
made  very  considerable  additions  to  the  common  lot  of 
human  infelicity.  They  are  now  pretty  generally  disre- 
garded, and  we  look  back  with  perfect  security  and  indiffer- 
ence on  those  trivial  and  truly  ridiculous  accidents  which 
alternately  afforded  matter  of  joy  and  sorrow  to  our  ances- 
tors. Omens  appear  to  have  been  so  numerous,  that  we 
must  despair  of  ever  being  able  to  recover  them  all ;  and  to 
evince  that  in  all  ages  men  have  been  self-tormentors,  the 
bad  omens  fill  a  catalogue  infinitely  more  extensive  than 
that  of  the  good.  • 

Sailors,  though  usually  the  boldest  men  alive,  are 
yet  frequently  the  very  abject  slaves  of  superstitious 
fear.  This  is  owing  probably  to  the  so  much  greater 
call  upon  their  physical  than  upon  their  mental  capa- 
cities, and  the  little  opportunity  which  they  usually 
have  for  acquiring  knowledge.  "  Superstition  and 
profaneness,"  as  Andrews  observes  in  his  Anecdotes, 
"  those  extremes  of  human  conduct,  are  too  often 
found  united  in  the  sailor  j  and  the  man  who  dreads 
the  stormy  effects  of  drowning  a  cat,  or  of  whistling 
a  country-dance  while  he  leans  over  the  gunwale, 
will  too  often  wantonly  defy  his  Creator  by  the  most 
daring  execrations  and  the  most  licentious  behaviour." 

Among  sailors,  whistling  is  thought  to  be  inauspi- 
cious, as  tending  to  provoke  Satan  to  show  his  power 
in  stirring  up  tempestuous  winds,  though  it  is  some- 
times practised  in  a  dead  calm.  Even  at  the  present 
day  they  account  it  very  unlucky  to  lose  a  bucket  or 
a  mop.  To  throw  a  cat  overboard,  or  drown  one  at 
sea,  is  the  same.  Children  are  deemed  lucky  to  a 
ship. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  tells  us  of  the  following  old 
custom  : — 

That  a  king-fisher,  hanged  by  the  bill,  showeth  us  what 
quai'ter  the  wind  is  in,  by  an  occult  and  secret  propriety, 
converting  the  breast  to  that  point  of  the  horizon  from 
whence  the  wind  doth  blow,  is  a  received  opinion  and  very 
strange — introducing  natural  weather-cocks,  and  extending 
magnetical  positions  as  far  as  animal  natures:  a  conceit 
supported  chiefly  by  present  practice,  yet  not  made  out  by 
reason  or  experience. 

"  Omens  and  prognostications  of  things,"  says 
Bourne,  "  are  still  in  the  mouths  of  all,  though  only 
observed  by  the  vulgar."  They  were  formerly  ob- 
served also  by  people  far  above  the  vulgar,  as  the 
following  account  will  show. 

Dr.  Hickes,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Charlett,  Master  of 
University  College,  Oxford,  dated  Jan.  23,  1  710-11, 
and  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  at  Oxford, 
mentions  : 

The  omens  that  happened  at  the  coronation  of  King 
James  the  Second,  which,  (says  he)  I  saw:  viz.,  the  totter- 
ing of  the  crown  upon  his  head;  the  broken  canopy  over  it; 
and  the  rent  liag  hanging  upon  the  white  tower  when  I 
came  home  from  the  coronation.  It  was  torn  by  the  wind  at 
the  same  time  the  signal  was  given  to  the  Tower  that  he  was 
crowned.  I  put  no  great  stress  upon  these  omens,  but  I 
cannot  despise  them ;  most  of  them,  I  believe,  come  by 
chance,  but  some  from  superior  intellectual  agents,  especially 
those  which  regard  the  fate  of  kings  and  nations. 
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ENTRANCF    IKTO    VENDOME. 


Vkndome  is  situated  in  the  central  part  of  France,  I 
in  the  department  of  Loir  et  Cher.  It  was  formerly 
the  principal  town  in  a  small  district  called  Ven- 
ddmois.  This  district  was  bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  Maine,  on  the  north  by  the  Dunois,  on  the  east 
by  the  Blaisois,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Touraine. 
It  was  about  twelve  leagues  in  length,  and  ten  in 
breadth,  and  was  watered  by  the  Loir,  the  Graisne, 
and  numerous  smaller  streams. 

t«  This  mode  of  division  is,  however,  no  longer  in 
continuance,  andVend6me  must  be  considered  as  the 
capital  of  the  department  of  Loir  et  Cher.  Vendome 
has  given  the  title  of  duke  to  many  distinguished 
men  in  France.  The  first  was  Caesar,  son  of  Henry 
the  Fourth  and  Gabrielle  d'Estree.  From  him  was 
descended  Louis,  Duke  of  Vend6me,  a  great  general 
in  the  time  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  He  was  born 
in  1654,  entered  at  an  early  age  into  the  military 
service,  and  received,  in  1702,  the  command  of  the 
French  army  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession. 
After  having  distinguished  himself  in  Tyrol,  Italy, 
and  Belgium,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  placed  over 
him ;  and  the  disagreement  of  the  two  comman- 
ders caused  the  defeat  of  the  French  at  Oudenarde 
in  1708.  Through  the  influence  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  the  most  experienced  generals  were  dis- 
placed if  they  chanced  to  displease  her ;  and  the 
Duke  of  ■Vend6me  was  now  recalled.  But  when  the 
affairs  of  Philip  the  Fifth  of  Spain  began  to  wear  a 
threatening  aspect,  the  Spainards  reqiiested  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  to  send  Vend6me  to  their  aid ;  and 
his  arrival  changed  the  state  of  things.  December  9, 
1710,  he  defeated  the  Austrian  general  Stahremberg 
at  Villariciosa ;  and  having  re-established  Phihp's 
throne,  he  died  in  1712,  and  was  buried  in  the 
escurial.  His  brother  Philip  was  grand  prior  of  the 
order  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  in  France  j  he  was 
born  in  1665,  served  in  the  Spanish  war  of  succes- 
sion, and  died  in  1724. 

But   although   the   title   of  Duke  of  Vendome  is 


comparatively  recent,  the  town  gave  that  of  Count 
some  centuries  back  ;  for  if,  was  one  of  the  Counts 
of  Venddme  that  originated  a  remarkable  custom 
followed  in  that  town  for  several  ages,  a  custom  in 
which  superstition  has  no  small  share.  Louis  de 
Bourbon,  Count  de  Vendome,  was  taken  prisoner  at 
the  battle  of  Agincourt  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century;  he  was  carried  to  London,  and 
confined  in  the  tower,  were  he  made  a  vow  or  prayer 
to  the  "sacred  tears"  of  our  Saviour  for  his  deliver- 
ance. Shortly  afterwards  he  contrived  to  make  his 
escape  from  the  tower,  and  to  return  to  Vend6me  ; 
where,  in  order  to  commemorate  his  liberation,  he 
ordered  that  the  magistrates  of  the  town  should, 
every  year,  liberate  a  prisoner  or  criminal.  The 
manner  in  which  this  order  was,  for  a  long  period  of 
years,  obeyed  was  thus : — On  Good  Friday  a  grand 
procession  was  made  through  Vend6me,  in  which 
one  of  the  persons  carried  a  vessel  containing  what 
was  announced  to  be  the  sacred  tears  which  Christ 
shed  on  the  tomb  of  Lazarus.  After  this  came  a 
prisoner,  clothed  in  simple  drapery,  and  holding  a 
wax  taper  in  his  hand,  and  who,  at  the  end  of  the 
ceremony,  obtained  his  liberty.  This  privelege,  of 
liberating  a  prisoner,  was  attacked  and  opposed  at 
the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  on  the 
ground  that  it  had  not  been  confirmed  by  letters 
patent  from  the  king ;  but  the  celebrated  d'Agues- 
seay,  Chancellor  of  France,  was  of  opinion  that, 
notwithstanding  this  defect  in  form,  it  ought  to  be 
permitted,  on  condition  that  the  prisoner  who  was 
liberated  was  worthy  of  pity  :  on  these  terms  a  letter 
patent  was  granted  by  the  king,  and  the  custom 
continued  in  vogue  for  some  years  after  that  time. 

Vend6me  is  situated  upon  the  Loir,  on  two  colla- 
terol  islands.  Besides  five  parish  churches,  it  com- 
prises the  ruins  of  the  abbey  of  the  Benedictines  of 
the  Trinity,  founded  by  Geoffery  Martel,  count  of 
Anjou,  in  1032.  A  hill  which  commands  the  town 
is  crowned  by  the^ruins   of  au  ancient  castle,  the 
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residence  of  the  Dukes  of  Venddme,  and  which  was 
destroyed  during  the  first  French  revolution  j  on 
which  occasion  the  tombs  of  many  of  the  Bourbon 
princes  were  violated.  The  town  is  said  to  be  both 
badly  laid  out  and  badly  built.  The  ruins  of  the 
abbey  to  which  we  before  alluded  have  been  applied 
to  various  purposes  :  the  cloisters  have  been  conver- 
ted into  barracks,  the  convent  church  into  a  paro- 
chial  church,  and  the  grounds  into  public  walks. 
Vend  A  me  was  anciently  fortified,  and  was  taken  by 
Henri  Quatre  during  the  wars  of  the  league:  the 
walls  and  fortifications  have  been  since  destroyed. 
Before  the  French  revolution,  Vondume  contained 
a  convent  of  Cordeliers,  another  of  Capuchins,  a 
third  of  Ursuliues,  another  of  Daughters  of  Calvary, 
and  another  of  the  Grey  Sisters  ;  but  many  changes 
have  occurred  in  this  respect  since  those  times. 

There  are  often  conflicting  accounts  given  of  the 
appearance  and  beauty  of  a  town  ;  and  Vendome  is 
not  exempt  from  it.  We  have  just  stated,  on  the 
authority  of  one  writer,  that  the  town  is  badly  laid 
out  and  badly  built;  but  the  following  notice  by 
Malte  Brun  gives  a  somewhat  different  account. 
"The  Loir  divides  itself  into  several  branches  near 
Vend6me,  which  stands  below  a  hill  covered  with 
fruitful  vineyards.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  the 
college  is  not  inferior  in  point  of  architecture  to  any 
in  France ;  the  finest  buildings  are  those  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  horse  barracks,  and  no  view  near  the 
town  can  be  compared  with  the  one  which  may  be 
seen  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle." 

In  1776  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  militai-y  school 
was  established  at  Venddme,  and  the  buildings  of 
this  ancient  seminary  now  form  a  college.  Besides 
the  buildings  which  we  have  named,  there  are  a 
library,  an  agricultural  institution,  and  baths.  The 
manufactures  carried  on  in  the  town  are  chiefly 
serges,  woollens,  cotton,  leather,  gloves,  paper,  earth- 
enware, and  glass;  and  at  Bezay,  near  Vend6me,  is  a 
manufactory  of  water-proof  linen. — The  population  is 
about  7000. 

Among  the  persons  of  note  who  have  been  born  at 
Vend6me  was  Pierre  de  Ronsard,  who  was  styled 
the  prince  of  the  poets  of  his  own  day.  "Ronsard," 
says  a  writer  in  the  Biographie  Universelle,  "affords 
an  example  of  the  instability  of  literary  reputation, 
when  it  is  founded  on  good  fortune  or  accident, 
instead  of  real  merit.  Ronsard,  elevated  too  high  by 
his  contemporaries,  has  been  estimated  too  low  since 
his  death."  He  was  born  in  1524,  and  contrived 
to  gain  the  favour  of  no  less  than  four  kings  of 
France,  Henry  II.,  Francis  IL,  Chai-les  IX.,  and 
Henry  III.  He  wrote  hymns,  odes,  eclogues,  epi- 
grams, sonnets,  and  other  pieces,  and  died  in  1585. 

Nicholas  Baudot,  and  Jacques  Adam,  were  also 
born  at  Vendome.  The  former  was  an  historian  of 
considerable  merit;  and  the  latter  was  a  member  of 
■^he  French  Academy. 


"When  constant  Faith  and  holy  Hope  shall  die, 
One  lost  in  certainty,  and  one  in  joy, 
The'i,  thou  more  liappy  power,  fair  Charity! 
Triumphant  sister,  greatest  of  the  three, 
Tiiy  office  and  tby  nature  still  tlie  same, 
Lasting  thy  lamp,  and  unconsumed  thy  flame, 
Hhalt  stand  before  the  Host  of  Heaven  confost, 
For  ever  blessing,  and  for  ever  blest. — Prior. 


What  greater  blessing  than  a  heart  at  ease? 
What  greater  curse  than  an  unsettled  mind? 
The  one  of  all  things  views  the  brighter  side, 
And  cheerfully  the  light  bestowed  enjoys: 
Tlie  other  through  the  mist  of  discontent 
But  partially  obtains  tlie  view  of  good. 
And  loses  thas  the  way  which  leads  to  peace. 


ON  THE  FASHION  OF  WEARING 
BEARDS. 

Among  the  various  modes  of  personal  decoration 
which  have  from  time  to  time  been  employed  by  dif- 
ferent nations,  the  fashion  of  wearing  beards  is  not 
the  least  remarkable,  whether  we  regard  the  beard 
itself,  or  the  changes  which  have  occurred  in  its  form 
and  fashion. 

Trifling  as  we  may  deem  the  subject,  it  has  been 
the  burden  of  a  volume  of  four  hundred  folio  pages, 
written  by  Ulmus,  of  Padua ;  in  which  the  author 
has  endeavoured  to  prove  the  importance  of  the  beard, 
and  to  attach  to  it,  indeed,  a  degree  of  reverence 
which  few  persons  would  be  disposed  to  admit. 

The  importance  of  the  beard  among  the  Jews  is 
well  known  :  and  on  this  subject  we  will  avail  our- 
selves of  the  remarks  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smedley. 

The  I^awgiver  of  the  Jews  did  not  think  it  beneath  the 
dignity  of  his  code  to  introduce  into  it  an  especial  ordinance 
concerning  the  fashion  of  the  beard.  "Thou  shall  not  mar 
the  corners  of  the  beard."  (Levit.  xix.  27.)  By  the  "  cor- 
ners," the  commentators  understand  the  extremities ;  and 
this  precept,  no  doubt,  like  the  others  in  the  same  chapter, 
arose  from  the  leading  policy  of  the  Theocracy,  which 
sought  to  create  a  people  in  everything  distinct  from  and 
unmixed  with  the  idolaters  by  whom  they  were  surrounded. 
Holy  Writ  more  than  once  alludes  to  the  fashion  of  shaving 
the  beard  during  seasons  of  mourning.  The  burden  of 
Moab  is  partly  figured  in  the  warnings  of  Isaiah,  by  a 
declaration,  that  ."every  beard  is  cut  off;"  and  again,  in 
similar  strains,  by  Jeremiah,  that  "every  beard  shall  be 
clipped."  In  the  letter  attributed  to  the  last  mentioned 
prophet,  at  the  end  of  the  Apocryphal  Book  of  Baruch,  we 
read  of  the  priests  of  Babylon  in  like  manner,  that  "they 
sit  with  their  heads  and  beards  shaven." 

The  same  writer  adduces  instances  of  the  contrary 
practice  among  the  Israelites,  i.  e.,  the  practice  of 
letting  the  beard  grow  during  seasons  of  mourning. 
The  son  of  Saul,  grateful  for  the  favour  which  David 
had  manifested  to  him  alone,  amid  the  fall  of  his 
father's  house,  was  sorely  grieved  when  the  conspiracy 
of  Absalom  forced  the  king  to  abandon  his  capital ; 
and  among  other  demonstrations  of  sorrow,  it  is  men- 
tioned, that  he  had  not  "  trimmed  his  beard  "  from 
the  day  the  king  departed,  till  the  day  he  came  again 
in  peace.  (2  Sam.  xix.  24.)  The  abhorrence  which 
Moses  instilled  into  the  Hebrews,  of  any  contamina- 
tion by  the  Gentile  custom  of  shaving  the  beard,  is 
strongly  exemplified  also  in  the  indignation  which  was 
felt  by  the  ambassadors  of  David,  when  they  were 
foully  outraged  by  Hanan,  the  Ammonite.  That  prince, 
deluded  by  evil  counsellors,  rejected  the  message  of 
condolence  upon  the  decease  of  his  father,  which  had 
been  sent  by  the  Israelitish  monarch  ;  and  giving  too 
easy  credence  to  the  suggestion,  that  they  came  to 
search  and  spy  out  his  city,  he  insultingly  commanded 
one  half  of  their  beards  to  be  shaved.  "  The  men," 
we  are  told,  "were  greatly  ashamed ;"  and  David, 
respecting  their  honourable  feelings,  permitted  them 
a  temporary  retirement  to  Jericho,  and  did  not  sum- 
mon them  to  their  duties  about  his  court  until  their 
beards  were  grown  again. 

To  pass  from  the  Jews  to  the  other  nations  of  anti- 
quity, we  find  that  a  full,  luxurious  beard  was  recog- 
nised as  a  symbol  of  manly  beauty.  Homer  speaks 
admiringly  of  the  white  beard  of  Nestor,  and  also  of 
that  of  old  King  Priam.  Virgil  tells  us  that  Mezen- 
tius'  beard  was  so  thick  and  long  as  to  cover  all  his 
breast ;  and  Chrysippus  praises  the  noble  beard  of 
Timotheus,  a  famous  flute-player.  Pliny  speaks  of 
the  white  beard  of  Euphrates,  a  philosopher  of  Syria, 
and  takes  pleasure  in  relating  the  respect  mixed  with 
fear  with  which  it  inspired  the  people.  Plutarch 
speaks  of  the  long  white  beard  of  an  old  Laconian, 
who  being  asked  why  he  let  it  grow  to  such  a  length. 
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replied,  "  It  is  that,  seeing  continually  my  white  beard, 
I  may  do  nothing  unworthy  of  its  whiteness."  Strabo, 
Diodorus,  Juvenal,  Perseus,  and  other  ancient  writers, 
make  repeated  allusions  to  long  beards,  and  to  the 
respect  which  they  acquired  for  the  wearers.  A 
beardless  man,  until  the  days  of  Alexander,  was 
hardly  known  at  Athens  :  indeed,  to  shave  the  beard 
was  long  considered  a  mark  of  infamy  and  effeminacy 
in  that  city. 

The  Egyptians  were  accustomed  generally  to  shave 
their  beards,  except  in  times  of  mourning  or  calamity. 
The  Romans,  according  to  Pliny,  did  not  begin  to 
shave  till  the  year  of  Rome  404,  when  P.  Ticinius 
brought  over  a  colony  of  barbers  from  Sicily.  Persons 
of  quality  had  their  children  shaved  for  the  first  time 
by  a  person  of  the  same  or  greater  quality,  who,  by 
this  means,  became  godfather  of  the  children. 

The  annalists  and. historians  of  the  middle  ages 
relate  many  curious  circumstances  respecting  beards. 
King  Robert,  of  France,  in  the  tenth  century,  was  as 
famous  for  his  long  white  beard  as  for  his  martial 
exploits.  In  order  that  it  might  be  more  conspicuous 
to  the  soldiers  when  he  was  in  the  field,  he  used  to 
let  it  hang  down  outside  his  cuirass  j  and  this  vene- 
rable sight  encouraged  the  troops  in  battle,  and  served 
to  rally  them  when  dispersed.  It  is  said  that  a 
painter  in  Germany,  named  John  Mayo,  had  so 
large  a  beard,  that  he  was  nicknamed  John  the 
Bearded:  this  beard  was  of  such  a  length  that  he 
wore  it  fastened  to  his  girdle  ;  and  though  he  was  a 
very  tall  man,  it  hung  upon  the  ground  when  he 
stood  upright ;  he  took  the  greatest  care  of  his  extra- 
ordinary beard,  which  he  would  sometimes  untie  in 
the  presence  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  who 
took  great  pleasure  in  seeing  the  wind  make  it  fly 
against  the  faces  of  the  lords  of  his  court.  The  beard 
of  Henry  the  Fourth,  of  France,  was  looked  upon  as 
a  model  for  the  rest  of  Europe  j  and  when  the  assas- 
sination of  Henry  had  placed  the  crown  on  the  brows 
of  a  beardless  youth.  Sully,  the  faithful  minister  of 
Henry,  refused  conformity  to  the  fashion  of  the  new 
court,  and  considered  the  retention  of  his  beard  as  an 
act  of  loyalty  to  the  memory  of  his  deceased  friend 
and  sovereign.  When  he  was  called  to  court  by 
Louis  the  Thirteenth,  he  appeared  in  his  long  beard  ; 
and  the  young  smooth-shaven  courtiers  laughed  out- 
right at  the  grave  look  and  old-fashioned  appearance 
of  the  venerable  minister ;  on  which  the  latter,  pro- 
bably jealous  of  the  honour  of  his  beard,  observed  to 
the  king,  "  Sir,  when  your  father,  of  glorious  memory, 
did  me  the  honour  to  consult  me  on  his  great  and 
important  affairs,  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  send 
awayall  the  buffoons  and  stage  dancers  of  his  court." 

The  gravity  of  the  Spanish  character  accords  well 
with  a  long  beard ;  consequently  we  find  that  beards 
■were  much  cultivated  by  them  in  past  times.  Philip 
the  Fifth  was  the  first  sovereign  who  dispensed  with 
a  beard ;  after  which,  as  in  other  cases  the  courtiers 
copied  the  example  of  the  king,  and  the  people  copied 
the  courtiers.  Yet  it  was  a  change  which  for  a  long 
time  was  not  relished  j  and  there  was  a  proverb  cur- 
rent afterwards,  "  Desde  quo  no  hay  barha,  no  hay  mas 
alma," — "  Since  we  have  lost  our  beards,  we  have  lost 
our  souls." 

Peter  the  Great  imposed  a  tax  on  beards  in  Russia. 
He  ordered  that  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  trades  - 
men  and  artisans,  should  pay  a  hundred  rubles  for 
the  privilege  of  retaining  their  beards  j  and  that  the 
lower  class  of  people  should  pay  a  copec  for  the  same 
liberty  ;  and  he  established  clerks  at  the  gates  of  the 
different  towns  to  collect  these  duties.  Such  a  new 
and  singular  impost  troubled  the  whole  empire,  and 
complaints  were  heard  on  all  sides, ;-.  But  Peter  was 


inflexible,  and  his  subjects  were  forced  to  yield  ;  '■  the 
Russians,"  as  has  been  observed,  "  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  it  was  better  to  cut  off  the  beards  than  to 
give  serious  offence  to  a  man  who  had  the  power  of 
cutting  off  heads." 

It  is  related,  that  after  John  de  Castro  had  taken 
the  Castle  of  Diu,  in  India,  during  the  reign  of  Catha- 
rine, queen  of  Portugal,  he  found  himself  obliged  to 
ask  the  inhabitants  of  Goa  to  lend  him  a  thousand 
pistoles  for  the  maintenance  of  his  fleet ;  and  as  a 
security  for  the  sum  he  sent  them  one  of  his  whis- 
kers, telling  them  "  All  the  gold  in  the  world  cannot 
equal  the  value  of  this  natural  ornament  of  my  valour  j 
and  I  deposit  it  in  your  hands  as  a  security  for  the 
money."  In  a  short  time  the  required  sum  of  money 
and  the  whiskers  were  sent  to  De  Castro. 

In  Britain,  fashion  regarding  beards  fluctuated 
greatly  for  many  centuries.  William  the  Conqueror 
ordered  beards  to  be  shaken,  much  against  the  incli- 
nations of  his  subjects.  Other  monarchs  patronized 
beards ;  and  it  appears  as  if  few  articles,  even  of  dress, 
had  suffered  more  changes.  There  is  a  curious  anec^ 
dote  told  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  He  was  a  distin- 
guished man  in  his  time ;  but,  falling  a  victim  to 
court  intrigue,  he  was  condemned  to  the  scaffold. 
When  he  had  laid  his  head  on  the  block  he  perceived 
that  his  beard  was  likely  to  be  hurt  by  the  axe  of  the 
executioner ;  on  which  he  took  it  away,  observing, 
"  My  beard  has  not  been  guilty  of  treason ;  it  would 
be  an  injustice  to  punish  it." 

The  peaked  beard  of  Charles  the  First's  reign  is 
well  known  :  this  appears  to  have  been  discarded  by 
Charles  the  Second  ;  and  the  clean-shaven  chin  ap- 
pears to  have  retained  its  supremacy  among  us  for 
the  last  century  and  a  half. 

The  followers  of  Mahomet  are  to  this  day  careful 
in  the  preservation  of  their  beards,  as  they  make  it  a 
point  of  religious  faith  ;  and  for  a  Turk  to  have  his 
beard  cut  off  is  as  great  a  degradation  as  whipping  or 
branding  would  be  with  us. 

In  the  history  of  the  Church  there  are  many  enact- 
ments respecting  the  use  of  beards  by  the  clergy.  At 
one  time  there  was  an  idea  that  a  shaved  chin  involved 
a  sort  of  effeminacy  :  at  another  time  it  was  thought 
that  a  long  beard  was  indicative  of  pride  and  hauteur  : 
and  the  clergy  were,  in  the  first  case,  ordered  to  wear 
beards,  and,  in  the  second,  to  dispense  with  them. 
Such  mutations  and  contradictions  will  ever  be  the 
case  where  fashion  has  so  slight  a  standard  to  rest 
upon  : — the  admired  of  one  age  will  be  the  despised 
of  the  next. 


It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  some,  who  excel  in  one  thing, 
to  imagine  they  may  excel  in  everything,  and,  not  content 
with  that  share  of  merit  which  every  one  allows  them,  are 
still  catching  at  that  which  doth  not  belong  to  them.  Why 
should  a  good  orator  affect  to  be  a  poet?  Why  must  a 
celebrated  divine  set  up  for  a  politician?  or  a  statesman 
affect  the  philosopher?  or  a  mechanic  the  scholar?  or  a  wise 
man  labour  to  be  thought  a  wit?  This  is  a  weakness  that 
flows  from  self-ignorance,  and  is  incident  to  the  greatest 
men.  Nature  seldom  forms  an  universal  genius,  but  deals 
out  her  favours  in  the  present  state  with  a  parsimonious 
hand.  Many  a  man,  by  this  foible,  hath  weakened  a  well- 
established  reputation. — Mason. 

Suppose  a  virtuous  man  has  drawn  on  himself  a  great 
misfortune,  by  a  foult  incident  to  human  nature,  and  there- 
fore venial;  the  remorse  he  feels  aggravates  his  distress,  and 
consequently  raises  our  pity  to  a  high  pitch ;  we  at  the 
same  time  blame  the  man  ;  and  the  indignation  raised  by 
the  fault  he  has  committed,  is  dissimilar  to  pity  :  these  two 
passions,  however,  proceeding  from  the  same  object,  are 
forced  into  a  sort  of  union  ;  but  the  indignation  is  so  slight  as 
scarce  to  be  felt  in  the  mixture  with  pity.— Lord  Kaimes. 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  SKILLED  LABOUR. 
No   I. 

Labour  in  order  to  the  being  perfect  in  which 
requires  an  apprenticeship  during  youth,  of  from 
four  to  seven  years,  is  usually  called  skilled  labour. 
This  period,  of  course,  may  be  longer  or  shorter 
according  to  the  nicety  of  the  work,  the  time  ne- 
cessary to  form  the  habits  and  acquire  the  mental 
and  manual  dexterity  of  an  adept,  and  the  natural 
disposition  and  powers  of  application  possessed  by 
the  apprentice.  The  essential  importance  of  skilled 
labour  to  a  country's  well-being,  may  be  imagined 
by  supposing  that  the  population  of  any  town  in 
Britain,  was  to  awake  some  morning  from  a  sleep, 
in  which  every  craftsman  had  forgotten  the  rules  of 
his  art,  and  lost  the  manual  dexterity  he  had  ac- 
quired since  first  he  began  his  apprenticeship.  What 
confusion,  what  dismay  !  How  many  wants  to  be 
supplied,  how  many  blundering  attempts  to  supply 
them  !  How  many  messages  to  the  neighbouring 
towns  for  tailors,  shoemakers,  &c.,  and  how  many 
persons  thrown  idle  in  the  town  we  have  supposed  to 
be  the  scene  of  this  calamity. 

Skilled  labour  among  the  ancients  of  Western 
Europe  was  confined  to  slaves,  in  all  those  branches 
which  do  not  come  under  the  denomination  of  the 
fine  arts,  such  as  sculpture  and  painting,  but  its 
importance  and  the  superior  value  of  those  slaves 
who  were  particularly  able  and  neat  handed,  seem  to 
have  helped  towards  the  raising  of  that  forlorn  part 
of  the  community.  From  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
empire  down  to  our  own  days,  we  find  skilled  labour 
gradually  emerge  from  its  debasing  association  with 
slavery,  to  the  first,  or  almost  the  first  rank,  among 
the  sources  and  defences  of  a  well-ordered,  safe,  and 
beneficial  liberty.  It  formed  the  basis  of  those 
corporations  and  municipalities  which  gradually 
restored  society  from  the  confusion  and  lawlessness 
of  pure  feudalism,  to  a  love  of  peace  and  capacity 
for  estimating  and  improving  its  advantages.  Wise 
sovereigns  saw  how  important  it  was  for  the  conso- 
lidation of  their  government  to  encourage,  by  special 
privileges,  communities  who  gloried  in  their  devotion 
to  the  useful  arts,  as  much  as  the  feudal  barons  who 
surrounded  them,  gloried  in  war  and  turbulence. 
Industry  was  honoured  by  becoming  a  title,  and 
indeed  an  indispensable  title,  to  municipal  rank  and 
power.  Mere  wealth  gave  no  claim  to  either.  Its 
possessor  must  have  earned  his  way  to  them  by  one 
or  other  kind  of  useful  industry.  The  two  great 
divisions  were  that  of  the  burgesses  who  bought  and 
sold,  constituting  the  guilds,  and  that  of  craftsmen 
who  made  and  manufactured,  or  in  any  way  increas- 
ed the  value  of  raw  materials,  and  who  were  formed 
into  trades  corporations.  No  state  of  things  could 
present  a  greater  contrast  to  that  of  the  ancient  states, 
in  which  the  mercantile  professions  were  despised, 
and  skilled  labour  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
slaves. 

It  may  be  worth  notice,  in  passing,  that  in  the 
East,  guildries  and  corporations  were  rendered  un- 
necessary from  very  early  times,  by  no  dishonour, 
but  the  reverse,  being  associated  with  buying  and 
selling,  and  by  the  cultivation  of  skilled  industry 
being  provided  for  by  the  singular  institution  of 
castes.  By  that  institution  certain  families,  in  all 
their  generations,  are  confined  to  certain  employ- 
ments, and  as  it  is  guarded  by  religious  sanctions, 
there  has  long  ceased  to  be  any  necessity  for  such 
encouragements  to  skilled  industry  as  the  munici- 
palities of  the  West  supplied.  The  grand  evil  of  this 
device  has  been  that  it  exposes  the  people,  without 
the  possibility  of  helping  themselves,  to  the  caprices 


of  absolute  monarchy,  and  makes  their  welfare  almost 
absolutely  dependant  on  the  personal  character  of 
their  rulers.  In  Western  Europe  the  burghers  them- 
selves have  generally  formed  their  own  soldiery, 
assisted  by  mercenaries  where  they  could  afford  it  and 
necessity  required.  Hence  every  municipality  has 
been  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  tyrant's  lust  of 
power,  and  a  barrier,  too,  against  foreign  conquest, 
while  in  civilized  Asia,  the  military  caste  being 
distinct  from  the  civil  ones,  too  often  either  ministers 
to  the  tyranny  of  a  native  despot,  or  timidly  succumbs 
before  invasion  from  abroad. 

Corporations,  however,  like  all  other  human  insti- 
tutions have  been  subject  to  perversion  and  abuse, 
arising  sometimes  from  mere  ignorance  of  their  true 
design,  but  more  frequently  from  selfishness  in  those 
who  formed  them.  First,  instead  of  skill  and  indus- 
try acquired  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  an  appren- 
ticeship to  a  member  of  their  own  body,  and  under 
careful  provisions  as  to  the  religious  and  moral 
education  of  the  pupil,  being  made  the  sole  ground 
of  admission  to  corporate  rights,  money  was  taken 
either  as  a  direct  means  of  admission  or  as  a  means 
of  compounding  for  a  relaxation  of  the  rules.  But  a 
far  worse  evil  was  the  grasping  spirit  of  monopoly, 
showing  itself  in  extravagant  favours  to  the  sons  and 
grandsons  of  burgesses,  and  in  raising  the  fees 
charged  for  indentures  and  corporation  privileges  to 
such  a  pitch  as  almost  to  exclude  strangers.  These 
however  are  by  no  means  necessary  to  the  system, 
and  perhaps  their  very  worst  effect  has  been .  that 
they  have  disgusted  many  with  the  very  n'am«  of 
corporations,  and  prepared  the  public  mind  for  their 
virtual  suppression,  by  making  municipal  privileges 
no  longer  dependant  on  the  pledge  which  a  laborious 
apprenticeship  affords  a  man's  interest  in  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  town  in  which  he  lives,  but  on  the  mere 
possession  of  a  certain  amount  of  property,  acquired 
anyhow,  spent  anyhow,  and  accompanied  perhaps 
with  anything  but  industrious  habits  of  any  kind. 
This  charge  has  been  regarded  as  the  death-blow  to 
the  skilled  industry  of  our  once  laborious  neighbours, 
the  Dutch,  and  in  France  it  seems  to  render  the 
return  of  the  population  to  that  cultivation  of  the 
peaceful  arts,  for  which  it  was  remarkable  undet 
the  sagacious  Colbert,  particularly  where  the  people 
were  protestants.  How  far  the  skilled  industry  of 
England,  from  being  less  dependant  on  positive 
institutions,  is  likely  to  survive  the  depression  of 
corporations,  time  will  shew. 

One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  number  of  English 
skilled  labourers  at  present  employed  in  their  own 
country  is  considerably  less  than  what  it  ought  to  be. 
On  the  one  hand  we  see  a  multitude  of  Germans  and 
Scotch  in  the  receipt  of  high  wages,  in  various  de- 
partments of  honest  industry,  particularly  in  London, 
and  on  the  other  hand  we  perceive  a  vast  population 
of  native  labourers  who  overstock  the  market  for 
common  labour,  and  almost  everywhere  are  a  burden 
instead  of  a  benefit  to  the  community.  To  the  causes 
of  this  anomalous  state  of  things  we  shall  devote 
another  short  paper.  H, 


Vain  is  the  voice  of  praise,  so  rarely  just 
To  erring  nature,  and  to  sleeping  dust ; 
Vain  all  the  precepts  of  tlie  poet's  art, 
Example  only  reaches  to  the  heart. 
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GENOA. 


GENOA,   IBOSf    THE    RAMPARTS 


Cities,  and  the  empires  or  states  which  contain 
them,  bear  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  human 
frame  :  they  have  a  beginning, — weak  and  humble 
as  all  beginnings ; — they  grow  into  strength  and 
power,  and  look  proudly  on  the  weaker  members  of 
their  kind  ;  and  then  they  gradually  decline  in  might, 
and  after  a  greater  or  less  space  of  time,  become 
mingled  with  the  dust,  and  show  nothing  of  their 
once  proud  state,  except  the  human  frame  its  bones, 
and  the  civic  frame  its  stones.  Such  was  the  case 
with  Babylon  and  Thebes, — such  is  almost  the  case 
with  Athens  and  Sparta, — and  such,  in  a  smaller  de- 
gree, is  the  case  with  many  cities  of  Italy ;  for 
though  Rome,  Venice,  and  Genoa,  are  still  cities  of 
much  importance,  they  suffer  in  comparison  with 
what  they  were  in  bygone  ages. 

The  reason  for  the  chauge  in  the  state  of  Rome 
involves  too  long  a  train  of  historical  events  for  us 
even  to  allude  to  here  ;  but  the  decline  of  Genoa  and 
Venice  is  due  almost  entirely  to  commercial  causes. 
The  treasures  of  the  East, — the  spices,  gems,  gold, 
silks,  &c., — have  been  known  in  Europe  for  more 
than  two  thousand  years  ;  but  the  route  to  the 
East  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  has  been 
known  only  three  centuries  and  a-half.  Before  the 
discovery  of  this  passage,  therefore,  another  mode  of 
transfer  of  Eastern  goods  was  necessary.  The  prin- 
cipal modes  adopted  were  two ;  one  of  which  was  to 
travel  through  India,  Persia,  Arabia,  Syria,  Egypt, 
&c.,  by  caravans,  containing  several  hundred  mer- 
chants, with  their  camels  loaded  with  merchandize, 
and  so  to  proceed  to  some  port  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  the  other  mode  was,  to  ship 
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goods  at  any  of  the  ports  of  India,  Persia,  and 
Arabia,  sail  through  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  up  the 
Red  Sea ;  land  the  goods  on  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  j 
and  finally  ship  them  again  at  the  Mediterranean 
shore  of  that  isthmus. 

The  goods  thus  shipped  were  landed  at  some 
European  port ;  and  Genoa  and  Venice  derive  a 
large  portion  of  the  power  which  they  possessed  five 
hundred  years  ago,  to  the  circumstance  that  they 
were  the  chief  ports  at  which  the  commerce  between 
the  East  and  West  was  carried  on.  But  when  the 
Portuguese  discovered  the  route  to  India  by  way  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  blow  was  given  to  the 
two  Italian  ports,  which,  aided  by  political  events, 
lowered  them  from  their  proud  standard,  which  they 
have  never  since  regained. 

The  city  of  Genoa  is  situated  on  the  western 
extremity  of  Italy,  in  the  middle  of  a  crescent-like 
gulf,  extending  from  France  to  Tuscany  j  and  is 
itself  enclosed  in  a  bay  or  harbour  by  two  moles 
jutting  out  into  the  sea,  and  approaching  to  within 
half  a  mile  of  each  other.  The  streets  and  houses 
of  Genoa  extend  round  the  shores  of  the  harbour  for 
the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a-half  j  and  rise  one 
above  another  as  they  recede  to  a  hilly  background, 
which  is  crowned  with  batteries,  and  fortifications  j 
the  whole  external  boundary  of  the  city  on  the  land 
side  being  nearly  eight  miles. 

The  city  is  described  as  being  extremely  splendid, 
as  it  appears  when  approached  from  the  sea,  on 
account  of  the  sumptuous  marble  palaces  which  are 
seen  ranged  on  the  sides  ot  the  surmounting  hill : 
these  splendid   erections  were  the  residences  of  the 
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Genoese  patricians,  when  the  republic  was  in  the 
height  qf  i^  glpyy-  yppi*  entering  the  streets  of 
the  city,  however,  aji  inhabitant  o(  London  would 
"^^have  cause  to  complain  of  their  narrowness,  which 
gives  them  an  appearance  scarcely  compatible  with 
the  splendour  of  the  houses.  Narrow  streets  form  a 
feature  in  many  continental  cities,  of  otherwise  great 
'  magnificence  and  importance. 

The  interior  of  Genoa  (says  Eustace)  does  not,  in  my 
opinion,  correspond  with  its  exterior  grandeur.  Like 
Vienna,  it  is  composed  of  well-built  lanes,  and  contains  no 
wide,  and  only  three  beautiful  streets, — the  Strada  Balbi, 
Strada  Nova,  and  Strada  Novissima.  The  Strada  Balbi 
commences  from  a  square  called  the  Piazza  Verde,  sur- 
rounded with  trees  of  no  luxurious  growth ;  but  at  one 
end  a  magnificent  double  flight  of  stairs,  and  houses, 
gardens,  and  churches,  intermingled,  rising  in  terraces  one 
above  the  other,  give  it  a  pleasing  and  romantic  appear- 
ance. The  same  street  terminates  in  another  square 
called  the  Piazza  del  Vastato,  whence  begins  the  Strada 
Novissima,  which  forms  a  sweep,  and  joins  the  Strada 
Nova,  that  opens  into  a  lesser  square  called  Piazza  delle 
Fontane  Amore.  These  three  streets,  though  not  suffici- 
ently wide  perhaps  for  our  taste,  especially  considering  the 
elevation  of  the  building.s  that  border  them,  are,  strictly 
speaking,  composed  of  lines  of  lofty  palaces,  some  of  which 
are  entirely  of  marble,  and  all  ornamented  with  marble 
portals,  porticoes,  and  columns.  The  interior  of  these 
mansions  is  seldom  unworthy  of  their  external  appearance. 
Marble  staircases,  with  bronze  balustres,  conduct  to  spacious 
saloons,  which  open  into  each  other  in  a  long  series,  and 
are  all  adorned  with  the  richest  marbles  and  tapestries, 
with  valuable  paintings  and  gilded  cornices  and  panels. 
Among  these  palaces,  many  of  which  are  fit  to  lodge  the 
first  sovereign  of  Europe,  and  indeed  better  calculated 
for  that  purpose  than  most  transalpine  palaces,  those  of 
Doria,  of  Sera,  of  Balbi,  and  of  Durazzo,  may  perhaps 
be  mentioned  as  pre-eminent  in  magnificence. 

But  since  Mr.  Eustace  wrote,  Genoa  has  become 
more  and  more  like  a  modern  commercial  sea-port, 
and  her  marble  palaces  are  but  little  in  accordance 
with  the  scenes  that  surround  them.  When  Lady 
Morgan  visited  Genoa,  she  found  the  entrance  halls 
of  these  palaces  ocupied  by  cobblers,  stocking-grafters, 
and  other  humble  artisans.  In  one  of  the  porticoes, 
she  found  a  matrass-cleaner  at  work ;  and  in  the 
nobler  apartments  of  another,  the  ante-room  was 
occupied  by  a  laundress.  Several  of  the  lower  and 
lesser  rooms  were  hired  out  to  poor  tradesmen  ;  and 
a  strange  mixture  of  wealth  and  poverty  was  observ- 
able in  most  of  them.  We  may  give  some  idea  of 
these  palaces  by  briefly  describing  that  of  Durazzo. 
Above  the  ground-floor  there  are  two  grand  stories. 
The  portal,  of  four  massive  Doric  pillars,  with  its  en- 
tablature, rises  as  high  as  the  balcony  of  the  second 
story.  The  front  has  two-and-twenty  noble  Avindows 
in  width.  The  portico,  which  is  wide  and  spacious,  con- 
ducts to  a  staircase,  each  step  of  which  is  formed  of 
a  single  block  of  Carrara  marble.  A  large  ante- 
chamber then  leads  to  ten  saloons,  either  opening  into 
one  another,  or  communicating  by  spacious  gallei-ies. 
These  saloons  are  all  fitted  up  with  surpassing  rich- 
ness. 

There  are  several  fine  churches  in  Genoa.  That 
called  Di  Carignano  is  approached  by  a  bridge  of  three 
wide  arches,  thrown  over,  not  a  river,  but  a  deep  dell, 
now  occupied  as  a  street ;  and  the  passenger  is  sur- 
prised, on  looking  over  the  parapet,  to  see  the  roofs 
jf  several  houses  six  stories  in  height  far  beneath  him. 
The  church  is  a  square  building,  adorned  with  Corinth- 
ian pilasters.  The  four  sides  have  similar  ornaments 
and  similar  pediments,  and  from  the  centre  rises  a 
dome.  The  interior  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross. 
It  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  wealth  of  the  patrician 
families  of  Genoa  of  by-gone  times,  that  this  church 
was  built  at  the  expense  of  a  noble  Genoese  named 
SauU,  and  that  the  bridge  which  leads  to  it  was  erected 


by  his  son  to  facilitate  the  approach  to  the  church. 
There  is  a  noble  view  from  tbe  church,  comprising 
the  greater  part  of  the  city,  the  port,  the  moles,  and 
the  surrounding  hills. 

The  metropoliton  church  of  S'an  Lorenzo  was 
erected  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  bears  great  evi- 
dence  of  its  antiquity.  The  architecture  is  Gothic, 
and  the  building  is  cased  with  black  and  white  marble. 
The  martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence  is  depicted  on  the 
facade  in  basso  relievo.  The  entrance  consists  of 
three  grand  doors,  with  lofty  pointed  arches,  and  cir- 
cular windows  above. 

Genoa  is  not  deficient  in  charitable  institutions  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  and  afflicted.  There  are 
two  hospitals,  one  called  the  Great  Hospital,  and  the 
other  Albergo  dei  Poveri,  both  of  which  are  admirable 
for  their  magnitude,  interior  arrangement,  and  ex- 
cellent accommodation.  Mr.  Eustace  states  that  the 
noble  family  of  Kugara  were  accustomed  to  lay  out 
each  day  a  sum  equivalent  to  thirty-two  pounds 
English,  in  providing  food  for  all  the  poor  who  came 
to  claim  it.  Another  nobleman,  having  no  heirs,  de- 
voted his  whole  property,  even  during  his  own  life,  to 
the  foundation  of  an  asylum  for  orphan  girls,  who,  to 
the  number  of  five  hundred,  were  educated  and  pro- 
vided with  a  settlement  for  life,  either  married  or 
single,  at  their  option.  Mr.  Eustace  makes  some 
judicious  remarks  on  the  frequent  union  of  commerce 
and  charity,  and  cites  London  and  Genoa  as  honour- 
able instances  of  it  :— 

The  genius  of  commerce,  and  the  spirit  of  charity,  in 
these  capitals,  move  hand  in  hand,  and  act  in  unison.  The 
riches  collected  by  the  one  are  dispensed  by  the  crther; 
so  that  if  commerce  fills  her  store-houses,  charity  holds  the 
keys.  While  the  one  i§  laying  the  foundation  of  a  mole, 
the  other  is  erecting  a  church ;  while  the  former  is  building 
a  palace,  the  other  is  endowing  a  hospital ;  while  commerce 
enjoys  the  repast  in  the  magnificent  hall,  pharitf  sits  at  the 
gate  and  dispenses  food  to  the  hungry. 

Some  of  the  streets  of  Genoa  are  said  to  be  so 
narrow,  that  opposite  neighbours  may  shake  hands 
together  at  their  windows.  The  lower  class  of  deal- 
ers are  accustomed  to  arrange  their  wares  in  front  of 
their  shops,  or  along  the  narrow  pathway,  where  they 
sell  their  fruit,  flowers,  vegetables,  or  raaccaroni,  or 
occupy  themselves  by  spinning,  knitting,  sewing,  sing- 
ing, or  gossiping.  There  is  one  street  occupied  exclu- 
sively by  goldsmiths,  for  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
are  even  more  fond  of  personal  trinkets  than  the  upper: 
clasps,  rings,  earrings,  chains,  combs,  pearls,  coral,  &c. 
ai-e  made  expressly  for  the  humble  classes, — proba- 
bly of  an  inferior  quality. 

Besides  the  buildings  we  have  mentioned,  there  are, 
in  Genoa,  a  theatre,  an  university,  a  royal  college,  six 
commercial  schools,  and  courts  of -legislature  and  of 
justice. 

The  changes  in  the  form  of  government  at  Genoa 
have  been  briefly  these.  Genoa  belonged  to  the 
Romans  until  the  fall  of  the  empire,  when  it  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  Longobardi,  or  Lombards. 
From  these  the  Emperor  Charlemagne  wrested  it, 
and  placed  it  under  the  government  of  a  court.  But 
when,  about  the  year  1100,  contests  arose  respecting 
the  crown  of  Italy,  the  Genoese,  who  had  enriched 
themselves  by  commerce,  resolved  to  be  the  foot-ball 
of  contending  monarchs  no  longer,  and  placed  them- 
selves under  a  consul,  to  be  elected  by  themselves. 
This  mode  of  government  lasted  about  a  century,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  annual  election  of  a  Podesta, 
or  magistrate,  from  some  neighbouring  state,  on 
account  of  the  rivalry  between  the  native  patrician 
families.  From  the  year  1270  to  1340,  one  continual 
scene  of  discord  ensued,  arising  from  the  attempts  of 
the  nobles  to  get  all  the  power  into  their  own  hand*, 
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and  the  determination  of  the  plebeians  to  prevent 
them  from  so  doing.  At  length,  to  get  rid  of  these 
discords,  it  was  resolved  to  appoint  a  magistrate 
called  a  Doge.  This  governor  was  elected  for  life, 
but  the  succession  was  not  hereditary,  the  election 
taking  place  at  the  death  of  the  last  Doge. 

This  latter  mode  of  government  continued  for 
nearly  two  hundred  years ;  but  stormy  scenes  marked 
nearly  the  whole  of  this  period.  Each  party  in  the 
city  had  their  favourite  to  propose  as  Doge,  and  many 
Doges  were  put  to  death  by  violence  :  often,  indeed, 
several  Doges  were  elected  at  one  time.  At  length, 
in  152y,  Andrew  Doria  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
change  in  the  government  by  limiting  the  period  of 
each  Doge's  government  to  two  years,  with  a  council 
to  assist  and  control  him.  The  government  was 
aristocratical,  that  is,  the  names  of  all  the  noble 
families  were  enrolled  in  a  book,  and  from  them  and 
them  only  could  the  Doge  and  other  officers  of  the 
government  be  chosen. 

This  lasted  for  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half ; 
when  Genoa  became  one  of  the  many  states  destined 
to  be  disturbed  by  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  The  French 
first  assisted  the  plebeians  to  gain  the  ascendancy 
over  the  aristocracy,  and  then  took  the  government 
to  themselves.  After  many  changes  of  success,  Genoa 
was  formally  incorporated  with  France  in  1805,  and 
so  continued  until  the  end  of  the  war,  when,  among 
the  many  regulations  for  the  settlement  of  Europe, 
one  was  that  Genoa  should  be  united  to  and  form 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia;  and  this  arrange- 
ment still  continues.  We  thus  see  that  Genoa  has 
undergone  as  many  changes  of  government  as  larger 
territories.  When  we  speak  of  Genoa  as  a  territory, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  has  for  centuries  in- 
cluded within  its  rule  a  portion  of  the  surrounding 
country,  extending  along  the  shore  of  the  gulf  of 
Genoa. 

During  the  political  changes  above  enumerated, 
the  republic  of  Genoa  had  many  wars  with  other 
nations  ;  but  these  form  no  part  of  our  subject :  it  is 
more  to  the  purpose  to  say,  that  her  commercial 
transactions  grew  into  great  magnitude  about  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  that  it  declined  to  a  low  ebb 
down  to  the  end  o*f  the  last  century,  since  when  it 
is  understood  to  have  revived  again.  Genoa  must 
either  have  been  a  commercial  city,  or  nothing  of 
note,  for  the  soil  is  extremely  barren  near  it,  and 
ca«not  even  aflford  food  enough  for  the  inhabitants  ; 
nor  does  there  appear  to  be  many  mineral  riches 
near  it.  All  these  circumstances  the  Genoese  have 
well  known,  and  have  wisely  directed  the  chief  part 
of  their  attention  to  commerce. 

Genoa  is  a  garrisoned  town,  the  residence  of  a 
governor- general,  and  of  a  senate  or  higb  court  of 
justice.  The  codes  of  laws,  both  civil  and  commercial, 
introduced  by  the  French,  have  been  retained.  The 
Genoese  manufacture  silks,  woollens,  cottons,  and 
paper  ;  and  export,  besides  these,  rice,  hemp,  and  oil ; 
the  whole  of  their  exports  amounting  to  about  two 
millions  annually.  The  imports  amount  to  three 
millions,  and  are  brought  from  all  the  eastern  parts 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Genoese  form  the  best  sailors  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  and  the  middle  classes  are  well  calculated 
for  commerce.  Their  general  character  is  said  to  be 
shrewd,  active,  parsimonious,  and  industrious.  The 
population  of  the  whole  Duchy  is  about  208,000,  of 
whom  94,000  reside  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  and 
22,000  in  the  suburbs  of  San  Martino  and  San 
Pere  d' Arena.  The  city  appears  to  be  governed  in  a 
very  conciliatory  spirit  by  its  present  sovereign)  the 
King  of  Sardinia. 


BYCKNACRE  PRIORY,  ESSEX. 

The  above  wood-cut  represents  the  remains  of  one  of 
those  buildings  with  which  England  was  in  former 
times  so  largely  supplied  ;  we  mean  priories,  monas- 
teries, and  other  establishments  connected  with  a 
form  of  worship  which  has  since  ceased  to  be,  and 
which  we  hope  never  again  will  be,  the  established 
faith  of  this  country.  Different  feelings  are  excited 
when  we  think  of  the  change  of  religion  which  took 
place  three  hundred  years  ago  in  England.  Viewed  in 
its  more  important  light,  we  regard  it  as  a  blessing 
to  the  country  ;  but  viewing  it  in  the  less  prominent 
feature  of  its  connexion  with,  and  influence  on,  the 
beauty  of  architecture,  we  cannot  but  feel  some  regret 
at  the  decay  and  demolition  of  the  beautiful  Gothic 
structures  which  were  so  profusely  scattered  over  the 
face  of  the  country. 

The  building  with  which  we  are  now  concerned  did 
not  share  the  fate  of  many  of  a  similar  class  :  it  was 
not  destroyed  or  dismantled  at  the  Reformation  ;  for 
it  had  previously  suflFered  so  much  from  the  wearing 
effects  of  age,  that  it  was  scarcely  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  the  commissioners  to  whom  was  committed 
the  investigation  of  monastic  establishments.  Byck- 
nacre  Priory  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Woodham- 
Ferrers,  a  little  at  the  right  of  the  road  leading  from 
Danbury  to  Woodham  Ferrers.  The  ruins  of  it  still 
existing  are,  as  may  be  seen,  exceedingly  small,  but 
it  was  once  probably  an  extensive  place.  It  was  a 
priory  of  regular  canons  of  the  Augustine  order,  and 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  to  John  the  Bap- 
tist. The  priory  was  built  and  endowed  by  Maurice 
Fitz-Geoffry,  Sheriff  of  Essex,  in  the  reign,  and 
chiefly  at  the  expense,  of  King  Henry  the  Second.  In 
the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First, 
several  grants  were  made  to  the  priory.  The  king 
gave  leave  to  the  prior  to  impark  or  inclose  his  waste 
land  in  Woodham-Ferrers,  amounting  to  sixty  acres : 
Andrew  de  Woodegrie  gsye  forty  acres  in  East 
Haningfield  :  John  Toleberle  and  John  Turpyne  gave 
thirty  acres  in  Danbury  :  all  of  which  were  given  to 
the  priory  ;  and  within  a  few  years  afterwards,  several 
gifts  of  a  similar  kind  wei-e  made,  by  which  the  reve- 
nues of  the  priory  were  much  increased. 

Morant,  in  his  History  of  Essex,  says. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1506,  this  priory, 
through  the  carelessness  of  its  governors,  and  other  acci- 
dents, was  grown  so  poor,  that  at  the  death  of  Edward 
Golding,  the  prior,  there  was  but  one  monk  left  in  the 
house,  and  it  became  in  a  manner  wholly  neglected. 
Whereupon,  the  prior  and  convent  of  Elsingspittle,  without 
Bishopsgate,  London,  procured,  21  April,  1509,  license 
from  King  Henry  the  Seventh,  to  have  this  priory  of 
Bycknacre,  with  all  its  lands,  &c.,  united  and  appropriated 
to  their  hospital ;  which  was  done  the  ninth  of  Novettiber 
following.  But  one  of  this  priory's  manors  in  Woodham- 
Ferrers  was  then,  or  about  that  time,  annexed  to  the  hos- 
pital of  St.  Mary  of  Bethlehem,  London. 

When  an  inquisition  or  investigation  was  after- 
wards made  into  the  value  of  the  possessions  which 
had  belonged  to  the  priory,  it  was  found  that  they 
consisted  of  the  manor  of  Bycknacre,  thirty  mes- 
suages, three  hundred  acres  of  arable  land,  forty  of 
meadow,  sixty  of  wood,  five  hundred  of  pasture,  and 
sixty-two  of  marsh  land,  together  with  certain  privi- 
leges in  the  neighbouring  towns. 

Upon  the  dissolution  of  monasterieSi  the  mahor  to 
which  the  priory  had  belonged  was  granted  by  Henry 
the  Eighth  to  a  private  family ;  and  since  that  time 
it  has  frequently  passed  from  one  family  to  another. 

We  have  said  that  this  priory  is  situated  near  the 
road  leading  from  Danbury  to  Woodham-Ferrers, 
The  village  of  Danbury  is  delightfully  situated  on  the 
sides  and  summit  of  the  highest  hill  in  Essex ;    and 
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it  received  its  name  of  Danbury  from  its  having  been 
a  fortified  place  belonging  to  the  Danes,  many  records 
of  its  former  destination  being  still  visible.  An  alarm 
beacon  stood  near  the  ground  on  which  the  parsonage 
house  has  been  erected ;  and  at  the  south-east  from 
the  church,  near  the  glacis,  a  watch  or  guard  house 
stood.  The  lines  of  the  ancient  encampment  are  still 
visible,  within  and  beside  which  the  present  town  is 
situated.  The  glacis  (which  is  a  slope  exterior  to  the 
ditch  and  wall  of  a  fortified  place)  on  the  north  side 
is  nearly  thirty  feet  deep  ;  and  it  may  also  be  traced 
on  the  other  sides.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  this  was  a  castle  or  town  of  the  Danes,  and  was 
one  of  their  strongholds  during  the  early  part  of  their 
sojourn  in  England. 

;-  The  church  at  Danbury  is  situated  on  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  and  within  the  area  of  the  ancient  en- 
campment. There  is  a  nave,  north  and  south  aisles, 
a  chancel,  and  a  stone  tower  at  the  west  end,  con- 
taining five  bells,  and  surmounted  by  a  lofty  wooden 
spire,  which,  from  its  elevated  situation,  serves  as  a 
sea-mark :  indeed,  the  situation  is  so  exposed,  that 
the  church  has  more  than  once  sufifered  from  light- 
ning and  from  high  winds. 

,  Under  one  of  the  aisles  of  the  church  are  the 
effigies  of  two  cross-legged  knights,  curiously  carved 
against  the  faces  of  the  lords  of  his  court.  The  beard 
in  wood ;  and  a  third  is  placed  at  some  little  distance 
from  them.  A  lion  is  sculptured  beneath  the  feet  of 
each  of  the  knights,  placed  in  diflferent  postures ;  so 
also  the  knights  themselves  are  represented  in  different 
attitudes ;  one  is  in  a  devotional  attitude,  with  his 
sword  sheathed  ;  a  second  is  in  the  act  of  drawing 
his  sword ;  while  a  third  is  returning  his  sword  into 
the  scabbard.  The  most  remarkable  relic  of  other 
days,  however,  found  in  this  church,  was  a  body 
buried  in  pickle.  About  sixty  years  ago,  as  some 
workmen  were  digging  a  grave  beneath  one  of  the 


arches  in  the  north  wall,  a  leaden  coffin  was  dis- 
covered, about  thirty  inches  below  the  pavement. 
This  was  carefully  examined,  and  a  detailed  account 
of  the  contents  was  inserted  in  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine. It  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Strutt,  that  the  body 
was  that  of  one  of  the  Knights  Templars  ;  and  as  it 
may  be  interesting  to  see  how  far  a  body  may  be 
preserved  for  ages,  when  immersed  in  a  liquid,  we 
will  briefly  describe  the  appearances  that  presented 
themselves. 

On  raising  the  leaden  coffin,  there  was  discovered 
an  elm  coffin  enclosed,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  very  firm  and  entire.  On  removing  the 
lid  of  this  second  coffin,  it  was  found  to  enclose  a 
shell,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  which 
was  covered  with  a  thick  cement,  of  a  dark  olive 
colour  and  of  a  resinous  nature.  The  lid  of  this  shell 
being  carefully  taken  off,  a  human  body  was  dis- 
covered, lying  in  a  liquor,  or  pickle  somewhat  resem- 
bling mushroom  catsup,  but  paler  and  of  a  thicker 
consistence  :  the  taste  was  aromatic  though  not  verjr 
pungent,  partaking  of  the  flavour  of  catsup,  and  of 
the  pickle  of  Spanish  olives.  The  body  was  tolerably 
perfect,  no  part  appearing  decayed  but  the  throat  and 
part  of  one  arm ;  the  flesh  everywhere,  except  on 
the  face  and  throat,  appeared  exceedingly  white  and 
firm ;  but  those  excepted  portions  were  of  a  dark 
colour,  approaching  to  black.  The  body  was  covered 
with  a  kind  of  shirt  of  linen,  not  unhke  Irish  cloth, 
of  considerable  fineness  :  a  narrow,  rude,  antique 
lace  was  affixed  to  the  bosom  of  the  shirt ;  the  stitches 
were  very  evident,  and  held  firmly.  The  linen  ad- 
hered rather  closely  to  the  body,  but  not  so  much  so 
as  to  prevent  its  removal.  The  coffin  or  shell  not 
being  half  full  of  the  pickle,  the  face  and  chest  were 
not  covered  by  it.  The  inside  of  the  body  seemed  to 
be  filled  with  some  substance,  by  which  it  was  rendered 
hard.    There  was  no  hair  on  the  head,  nor  in  the 
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liquor,  as  far  as  could  be  detected,  though  feathers, 
flowers,  and  herbs  in  abundance  were  floating,  the 
leaves  and  stalks  of  which  appeared  quite  perfect, 
but  wholly  discoloured.  The  coffin  was  not  placed 
in  a  position  exactly  horizontal,  the  feet  being  at 
least  three  inches  lower  than  the  head.  The  pillow 
which  supported  the  head  had  decayed,  and  the  head 
had  fallen  back.  When  the  jaws  were  opened,  they 
exhibited  a  set  of  teeth  perfectly  white,  which  was 
likewise  the  colour  of  the  palate  and  all  the  inside  of 
the  mouth.  The  general  appearance  of  the  whole 
body  conveyed  the  idea  of  hearty  youth,  not  in  the 
least  emaciated  by  sickness.  After  the  examination, 
the  several  coffins  were  closed  again,  and  all  left 
nearly  as  it  had  been  found. 

We  cannot  but  think  that  some  useful  results  might 
have  been  obtained  by  an  investigation  of  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  liquor  found  in  the  coffins.  The 
last  few  years  have  thrown  great  light  on  the  means 
which  the  ancient  Egyptians  adopted  for  the  em- 
balming and  preserving  their  dead ;  and  it  is  by  no 
means  a  subject  devoid  of  interest,  to  compare  such 
means  with  those  adopted  by  other  nations.  In  the 
ages  when  Christianity  either  did  not  exist,  or  existed 
only  in  a  rude  and  corrupt  form,  the  imperfect  and 
often  vicious  opinions  entertained  respecting  a  future 
state,  led  men  to  attach  more  importance  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  bodies  of  their  deceased  friends,  than 
our  more  perfect  religious  knowledge  will  allow  us  to 
entertain  at  the  present  day.  The  body  is  merely 
the  house  in  which  the  spirit  temporarily  abides  : 
when  the  spirit  has  fled,  why  should  we  yearn  for  the 
preservation  of  the  body  ?  Of  what  avail  can  we 
imagine  our  most  refined  art  and  science,  when  we 
consider  that  awful  sentence  which  was  pronounced 
on  man  at  the  fall,  "  Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust 
shalt  thou  return?" 


ON    AN    EXQUISITELY    WRITTEN    WORK 

ENTITLED 

WOMAN'S  MISSION. 

'Tis  writ !  the  labour  of  a  noble  mind 

And  pious  heart  shine  forth  before  the  world. 

As  beams  of  sun-light,  lively  and  intense, 

Fraught  with  the  spirit  of  celestial  love — 

An  emanation  from  Divinity, 

Nor  less,  inspired  and  sanctified  the  "thought," 

Which  stations  woman  in  her  proper  sphere, 

And  spends  itself  t'  elucidate  her  way — 

A  sweet  and  certain,  though  peculiar,  way — 

To  work  God's  will,  and  aid  God's  piirposes. 

In  the  eternal  kingdom  of  His  grace. 

Go,  virtuous  offspring  of  a  high-toned  mind  ! 

Substance  of  holy  reasoning  and  love  ! 

Go  gently  forward  !     On  thy  tender  "mission," 

Range  the  fair  world  ;  till  every  heart  that  lives 

By  draughts  of  wisdom,  from  its  purest  source, 

Shall  relish  thy  "  sweet  counsel,"  and  retm-n, 

In  universal  practice  of  thy  doctrine. 

Meet  praise, — to  her  who  gave  thy  being  birth, 

And  Him  whose  glorious  cause  thou  shalt  advance  ! 

T.  C. 


Let  a  man  have  all  the  world  can  give  him,  he  is  still 
miserable,  if  he  has  a  grovelling,  unlettered,  undevout  mind.i^ 
Let  him  have  his  gardens,  his  fields,  his  woods,  his  lawns, 
for  grandeur,  plenty,  ornament,  and  gratification :  while  at 
the  same  time  God  is  not  in  all  his  thoughts.  And  let 
another  have  neither  field  nor  garden ;  let  him  only  look  at 
Nature  with  an  enlightened  mind — a  mind  which  can  see 
and  adore  the  Creator  in  His  works,  can  consider  them 
as,  demonstrations  of  His  power,  His  wisdom,  His  good- 
ness, and  His  truth :  this  man  is  greater,  as  well  as 
happier,  in  his  poverty,  than  the  other  in  his  riches.  The 
one  is  but  little  higher  than  a  beast,  the  other  but  a  little 
lower  than  an  angel. — Jones  of  Nayland. 


SKETCHES  IN  AMERICA.     No.  L 

Love  of  Sight- Seeing. 

There  is  always  something  interesting  in  the  study 
of  national  character ;  and  particularly  so  where  the 
community  we  propose  making  our  study  is  differ- 
ently composed  from  almost  all  other  communities, 
ancient  or  modern.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  are  in  this  peculiar  position, — and  a  more 
highly  interesting  study  for  the  philanthropist  or  the 
statesman  is  probably  nowhere  presented  upon  the 
face  of  the  globe.  My  purpose,  however,  in  this  short 
sketch,  is  not  to  attempt  anything  like  even  an  out- 
line of  the  leading  features  (or  what  I  take  to  be 
such)  in  the  American  character ;  but  to  relate  two 
or  three  occurrences  which  I  witnessed  during  my 
sojourn  in  the  United  States,  that,  with  many  others 
of  a  similar  nature,  which  I  heard  of,  served  to  esta- 
blish me  in  a  pretty  generally  prevailing  opinion, — 
namely,  that  the  American  people  possess  a  rather 
large  share  of  curiosity,  and  a  love  of  sight-seeing. 

I  will  relate  a  circumstance  that  greatly  excited  the 
curiosity  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood. 
The  Falls  of  Niagara*,  distant  from  Buffalo  about 
eighteen  miles,  are  at  all  times  viewed  with  astonish- 
ment, even  by  those  to  whom  the  scene  is  most 
familiar ;  for  among  all  the  wonders  of  the  Now 
World  this  is  decidedly  the  most  remarkable.  During 
the  period  since  the  banks  of  the  Niagara  river  were 
first  visited  by  European  adventurers,  until  the  event 
which  I  am  about  to  relate  occurred,  no  craft  or  vessel 
of  any  magnitude  was  known  to  have  been  hurled 
over  this  immense  barrier  of  rock,  and  engulphed  in 
the  abyss  of  waters  below.  Indians  occasionally  had 
been  known  to  perish,  their  frail  canoes  having  ven- 
tured so  close  to  the  head  of  the  Rapids,  that  in 
spite  of  every  exertion  they  could  not  prevent  being 
sucked  down  the  current ;  and  some  three  or  four 
instances  are  on  record  of  white  people  having  lost 
their  lives  in  a  similar  manner. 

I  was  myself  a  witness  to  an  accident  that  occurred 
there  in  the  year  1825,  to  two  Americans  who  had 
been  across  the  river  to  the  Canada  side  for  a  boat- 
load of  apples.  They  had  loaded  their  light  flat- 
bottomed  batteau  at  a  small  public-house  about  a 
mile  above  the  village  of  Chippewa,  and  the  same  dis- 
tance, or  something  more,  from  the  head  of  the  first 
broken  water,  commonly  known  as  the  Rapids  ;  nearly 
opposite  to  Navy  Island,  since  become  memorable  as 
having  for  a  short  time,  been  the  rendezvous  of  the 
rebel  Mackenzie  and  his  partisans.  The  two  indi- 
viduals to  whom  the  apple-cargo  belonged  previously 
to  their  departure  from  "Yale's  Tavern,"  as  the 
small  public-house  was  called,  had  partaken  too  freely 
of  whisky  and  cider,  but  were  not  intoxicated.  Where 
they  proposed  crossing,  the  river  is  very  v/ide — nearly 
three  miles.  Having  at  length  gone  on  board,  they 
commenced  plying  their  oars,  but  had  scarcely  made 
the  third  of  a  mile  from  shore,  when  one  of  the  oars 
broke,  and  the  more  useful  part  of  it  floated  down 
the  current.  They  had  no  spare  oar  or  paddle,  nei- 
ther had  they  any  rudder  to  their  little  craft,  so  that 
when  the  accident  took  place,  their  want  of  precau- 
tion flashed  upon  them,  and  they  appeared  so  alarmed 
and  excited,  that  they  were  incapable  of  making  any 
endeavour  to  escape  the  impending  danger.  They 
both  seized  hold  of  the  remaining  oar,  pulled  the 
boat's  head  around  and  around,  apparently  frantic 
with  despair, — for  their  incessant  cries  were  heart- 
rending. Their  efforts  did  not  prevent  the  boat 
from  being  carried  downwards  by  the  strong  current, 
and  perceiving  this,  one  of  them,  who  was  an  expert 

*  See  Saturday  Magazine,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  10. 
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swimmer,  leaped  into  the  water  and  struck  out  to- 
wards the  Canada  shore.  But  his  efforts  were  in 
vain,  for  before  his  comrade  in  the  boat  had  been 
borne  down  to  the  first  ledge  of  rocks  in  the  Rapids, 
he  who  had  attempted  to  reach  the  shore  by  swim- 
ming had  sunk  to  rise  no  more  !  Several  of  us  stood 
upon  the  bank  and  were  helpless  witnesses  of  their 
melancholy  fate. 

The  circumstance  connected  with  the  Falls  of  Nia- 
gara, which,  as  I  have  said,  so  powerfully  excited  the 
inhabitants  on  both  sides  of  this  frontier  river,  was 
the  experiment  of  sending  a  large  old  schooner  (the 
Michigan,)  down  the  Rapids,  and  over  this  stupen- 
dous cataract.  This  vessel  was  too  old  to  be  any 
longer  lake- worthy,  for  she  had  long  buffeted  the 
billows  and  the  breeze  on  the  uncertain  waters  of 
Erie.  She  was,  therefore,  of  no  value  beyond  the 
materials  of  which  she  was  constructed  j  and  a  few 
enterprising  individuals,  foremost  among  whom  were 
those  connected  with  the  ferries  across  the  river, 
the  owners  of  pubhc  vehicles,  and  the  hotel  and 
tavern-keepers  near  the  Falls,  purchased  her  from 
her  owners.  The  coming  event  was  advertised  in 
the  newspapers,  and  advantage  being  taken  of  the 
season  of  the  year  when  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Southern  States,  as  well  as  many  others  from  the 
Middle  and  Eastern  States,  are  in  the  habit  of  making 
tours  into  the  interior  of  the  country  where  there 
happens  to  be  anything  attractive,  and  the  Falls  of 
Niagara  being  one  of  the  chief  attractions  to  tourists 
in  general,  vast  numbers  of  strangers  were  added  to 
the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  adjacent  country,  who  flocked  to  witness  the  old 
vessel  make,  as  the  Americans  expressed  it,  the 
*'  grand  plunge." 

In  order  to  render  the  show  as  interesting  as  pos- 
sible, several  wild  animals,  as  well  as  some  tame  geese 
and  ducks,  were  embarked,  and  everything  being  in 
readiness,  the  schooner  was  towed  down  the  river  to 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Chippewa  creek,  or  as  close 
to  the  commencement  of  the  Rapids  as  it  was  safe  to 
venture.  Here  the  old  ship,  cast  adrift,  and  left  to 
the  mercy  of  the  waters,  soon  got  broadside  to  the 
current  j  and  in  passing  over  one  of  the  ledges  of 
rocks,  she  struck  so  violently  against  a  portion  of 
the  ledge,  that  her  masts  were  carried  away,  and  she 
soon  afterwards  nearly  filled  with  water.  Although 
in  her  swift  descent  down  the  roaring  and  boiling 
waters  towards  the  great  Horse-shoe  Fall,  the  ship 
never  came  near  either  shore,  two  bears  had  the 
sagacity  to  leap  into  the  troubled  waters,  and  both 
contrived  to  reach  land.  The  water-fowl,  too,  seemed 
to  suspect  there  was  more  danger  in  remaining  on 
board  than  in  committing  themselves  to  the  impetuous 
stream  ;  some  of  them  reached  the  shore,  but  others 
were  forced  down  the  cataract.  A  fox  or  two,  and  a 
racoon,  attempted  to  swim  ashore,  but  it  was  believed 
that  none  of  them  succeeded,  although  the  surface  of 
the  river  was  so  broken  and  agitated  that  it  was 
nearly  impossible  for  the  most  attentive  obset-ver  to 
discover  what  became  of  thera.  The  "  Old  Michigan" 
on  reaching  the  main  fall,  plunged  nobly  with  the 
rushing  waters,  and  the  next  instant  disappeared  in 
the  huge  volume  of  spray  that  for  ever  ascends  from 
the  frightful  gulf  a  hundred  and  sixty  feet  below. 

A  few  hours  afterwards  some  pieces  of  shattered 
planks  and  timbers  were  picked  up  half  a  mile  below 
the  fall  5  and  for  some  days  afterwards  similar  pieces 
were  seen  down  the  river  about  Queenston  and  Fort 
George  j  all  of  which,  however,  were  very  small,  and 
so  worn  and  chafed,  that  it  was  nearly  impossible  to 
ascertain  to  what  part  of  the  vessel  they  had  belonged, 
or,  indeed,  whether  they  had  ever  belonged  to  her  at  all. 


On  the  whole,  this  ^eems  to  have  been  the  most 
interesting  event  that  had  yet  happened  among  the 
Americans  of  this  section  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  schooner  was  an  American,  and  the  show  itself 
was,  indeed,  got  up  by  the  Americans,  yet  the  Canada 
hotel-keepers  at  and  near  the  Fails  were  fully  as  much 
interested  as  their  brethren  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Niagara  ;  for  the  ground  being  more  elevated 
on  the  Canada  side,  afforded  the  best  view  of  the 
whole  descent  of  the  Rapids,  and  consequently  at=- 
tracted  a  larger  number"  of  spectators. 

Another  vessel  has  more  recently  made  the  fatal 
plunge  over  this  amazing  cataract, — the  Caroline,  a 
steam-boat  belonging  to  Americans,  but  employed 
by  the  rebels  attached  to  Mackenzie's  party  on  Navy 
Island.  This,  however,  happened  during  the  dead  of 
the  night.  The  vessel  was  seized  by  a  party  of  Bri- 
tish-Canadians for  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations; 
she  was  towed  out  into  the  middle  of  the  stream,  set 
on  fiire,  and  sent  adrift  down  the  raging  Rapids, 

On  another  occasion,  but  one  of  a  very  different 
nature,  curiosity  attracted  many  thousands  of  per- 
sons to  the  vicinity  of  Buffalo.  The  object  of  the 
people's  assembling  at  this  time  was  to  witness  the 
execution  of  three  young  men — brothers — of  the 
respective  ages  of  eighteen,  twenty-two,  and  twenty- 
four.  Executions  are  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  United 
States ;  murder,  and  that  of  the  first  degree,  being 
nearly  the  only  crime  to  which  the  extreme  penalty  of 
the  law  is  awarded.  These  three  unhappy  young  men 
had  been  tried  and  pronounced  guilty  by  a  jury  of 
their  fellow-citizens,  of  a  cruel  and  cold-blooded  mur- 
der, in  which  their  aged  parents  were  also  implicated, 
but  as  accessaries ;  hence,  as  the  three  sons  forfeited 
their  lives  at  the  gallows,  the  parents  were  permitted, 
after  several  months'  imprisonment,  to  return  to  their 
wretched  and  childless  home.  The  murderers'  victim 
was  an  Englishman  of  the  name  of  Love,  who  had 
boarded  and  lodged  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  three 
brothers,  who  was  married.  The  parties  were  aware 
that  Love  was  in  the  possession  of  property  to  the 
amount  of  fifty  or  sixty  pounds,  and  that  he  had 
neither  friends  nor  acquaintances  in  that  section  of 
the  country. 

The  house  in  which  the  mui'der  was  perpetrated  was 
an  isolated  building,  in  the  native  forests,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  nearest 
settler's  dwelling ;  and  the  hour  chosen  for  the  bar- 
barous deed  was  something  past  ten  o'clock  at  night. 
While  one  of  the  brothers  engaged  Love  in  con- 
versation, seated  by  the  fire  upon  his  own  hearth, 
another  brother,  through  a  small  window  in  the  cor- 
ner of  the  fire-place,  shot  him  through  the  head  with 
a  rifle.  This  happened  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when 
the  ground  was  hard  frozen,  and  deeply  covered  with 
snow.  No  grave,  therefore,  was  dug, — the  murderers 
satisfying  themselves  with  dragging  the  body  two  or 
three  hundred  yards  from  the  house,  and  there  push- 
ing it  under  a  fallen  tree,  and  then  stopping  up  the 
cavity  with  snow. 

For  several  weeks,  no  discovery  was  made.  But 
some  promissory  notes,  drawn  iiti  Love's  favoup,  being 
at  length  offered  in  payment  by  one  of  the  brothers, 
without  being  indorsed  by  Love,  some  inquiries  were 
made  to  which  so  unsatisfactory  an  explanation  was 
attempted,  that  suspicion  became  excited.  Other  cir- 
cumstances occurred  to  strengthen  this  suspicion, — 
until  at  length  it  was  agreed  that  the  neighbours 
should  assemble  and  search  the  woods.  The  body 
was  soon  discovered  j  the  whole  family  were  taken 
before  a  magistrate,  and  the  evidence,  although  purely 
circumstantial,  was  of  such  a  nature  that  they  were, 
committed  for  trial. 
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The  house  of  the  murderers  was  situated,  as  has 
been  stated,  in  the  woods ;  and  although  there  were 
but  three  other  dwellings  of  settlers  within  the  dis- 
tance of  nearly  a  mile,  yet  some  individual  member 
of  each  of  these  three  lone  families,  had  happened  to 
be  outside  their  dwellings  when  the  fatal  gun  was 
fired,  and  on  returning  into  their  houses,  had  each  of 
them  remarked  upon  the  circumstance  of  hearing  the 
distant  report  of  fire-arms  at  so  late  an  hour,  and  of 
its  being  in  the  direction  of 's,  the  murderers'  resi- 
dence! On  the  trial,  various  other  matters  were  sworn 
to,  which  went  strongly  against  the  guilty  parties, 
and  the  circumstance  of  the  discharge  of  a  gun 
being  heard  by  the  neighbours  brought  the  guilt  of 
the  accused  men  so  directly  home  to  the  minds  of 
the  jury,  that  they  unhesitatingly  pronounced  a  ver- 
dict of  "guilty."  After  conviction,  all  three  of  the 
brothers  confessed  everything  connected  with  the 
horrid  deed,  and  their  confession  proved  the  correct- 
ness of  the  circumstantial  evidence. 

The  gathering  on  the  day  of  the  execution  of  these 
wretched  men  was  not  limited  to  the  immediate 
vicinity;  for  wagon-loads  of  persons  were  seen  early 
in  the  morning  pouring  in  from  villages  and  settle- 
ments, twenty  or  thirty  miles  distant.  Canada,  too, 
added  her  quota  of  persons,  "  curious  to  witness  the 
execution  j"  and  never  had  the  ferrymen  on  the  river 
along  the  frontier,  been  so  actively  engaged  as  on 
that  day.  In  short,  business  was  at  a  stand  still,  and 
every  occupation  was  neglected  for  the  sake  of  wit- 
nessing this  horrid  and  melancholy  spectacle — the 
execution  of  three  healthy,  stout,  young  men,  and 
these  men  brothers. 

T  am  aware  that  in  the  rural  districts  in  England, 
particularly  where  executions  have  been  of  rare  oc- 
currence, the  country  people  have  frequently  been 
known  to  indulge  the  depraved  taste  of  witnessing 
horrible  sights, — but  certainly  never  to  anything  ap- 
proaching the  extent  to  which  this  was  carried  by 
the  Americans  on  the  occasion  alluded  to.  B. 


Be  virtixe  first  tliy  care,  thy  wish,  thy  aim  ; 

Her  rules  thy  standard,  her  applause  thy  farae ; 

To  her  thy  steps  let  fair  discretion  lead ; 

Let  truth  inspire  thy  thought  and  crown  thy  deed  ; 

Let  sage  experience  guide  thy  liand  and  voice  ; 

Be  slow  to  choose,  but  constant  in  tliy  choice ; 

To  mercy's  dictates  open  all  thy  breast  ; 

Be  good,  and  Heaven  will  teach  thee  to  be  blest ! 

■  Bishop. 

He  that  can  apprehend  and  consider  vice  v/ith  all  her 
baits  and  seeming  pleasures,  and  yet  abstain,  and  yet  dis- 
■^inguish,  and  yet  prefer  that  which  is  truly  better,  he  is  the 
true  way-faring  Christian.  I  cannot  praise  a  fugitive  and 
cloistered  virtue  unexercised,  and  unbreathed,  that  never 
isallies  out  and  sees  her  adversary,  but  slinks  out  of  the  race 
■where  that  immortal  garland  is  to  be  run  for,  not  without 
"dust  and  heat. — Milton. 


How  is  the  "world  deceived  by  noise  and  show ' 
Alas  !  how  different,  to  pretend,  and  know! 
Like  a  poor  highway  brook,  pretence  runs  loud; 
Bustling,  but  shallow,  dirty,  weak,  and  proud :  ' 
While,  hke  some  nobler  stream,  true  knowledge  glides 
Silently  strong,  and  its  deep  bottom  hides. Hii  l     ' 


To  what  amazing  heights  of  piety  may  some  be  Ihoucrht 
amount,  raised  on  the  wings  of  flaming  zeal,  and  dis- 
tinguuhed  by  uncommon  preciseness  and  severity  about 
little  thmgs,  who  all  the  while,  perhaps,  cannot  govern  one 
passion,  ana  appear  yet  ignorant  of,  and  slaves  to,  their 
darhn,r  ,n,c|uity!  Through  an  ignorance  of  themselves, 
they  misapply  their  zeal,  and  misplace  their  self-denial  and 
by  that  means  blemish  their  characters  with  a  visible 
mconsistencv. Mas  ox.  •  " 


IMPORTANCE  OF  SKILLED  LABOUR. 
No.  II. 

We  proceed  to  throw  some  light  on  the  causes  of 
this  singular  fact,  that  at  the  very  time  when  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  able-bodied  Englishmen  on 
their  own  soil,  arc  dragging  out  a  laborious  existence 
on  low  wages,  tens  of  thousands  of  Scotch  and  Ger- 
mans are  earning  wages  which  not  only  set  them 
above  want,  but  enable  them  to  accumulate  property. 
Why  should  the  Lowlanders  of  Scotland,  for  they 
are  chiefly  Lowlanders ;  still  more,  why  should  the 
Highlanders  of  that  country  where  they  are  such, 
excel  Englishmen  in  employments  that  require  patient 
Intention  of  the  mind,  methodical  habits,  and  manual 
skill  ?  The  English,  when  they  are  adepts  in  such 
crafts,  are  found  superior  to  the  men  of  all  other 
nations,  if  we  except  the  French  in  some  peculiar 
departments.  Why,  then,  should  they  be  displaced 
by  either  the  Scotch  or  Germans? 

To  this  question,  the  first  and  most  obvious  answer 
is,  that  the  class  of  Englishmen  to  whom  we  allude, 
consists  of  persons  altogether  unskilled  in  any  of  the 
handicrafts,  whereas  the  Scotch  and  Germans  bring 
with  them  both  a  certain  amount  of  skill,  and  those 
acquired  habits  which  enable  them  speedily  to  meet 
the  demands  even  of  London.  Thus  we  are  imme- 
diately thrown  on  the  inquiry,  why  Scotland  and 
Germany  produce  more  skilled  labourers  than  these 
countries  requii-e  for  their  own  wants,  while  England 
produces  so  many  fewer  in  proportion  to  the  employ- 
ment it  affords  ? 

Necessity  acting  on  minds  possessed  of  a  higher 
amount  of  intelligence  and  affection  united,  is  one 
great  cause  of  this  difference.  The  poor  and  the 
labouring  classes  of  Scotland  and  Germany  have 
been  thrown  much  more  than  those  of  England 
under  her  poor  laws,  on  their  own  resources ;  but 
then  these  resources  have  been  those  generally  of  an 
educated  population,  and  a  population,  too,  whose 
education  is  not  of  yesterday,  but  which  has  been 
maturing  for  a  succession  of  several  generations, — an 
hereditary  thoughtfulness  and  intelligence  in  that 
class  of  the  people.  The  English  peasant  loves  his 
children,  but  it  is,  comparatively  speaking,  with  a 
short-sighted  and  unintelligent  affection,  as  regards 
the  future  prospects  in  life  of  that  child.  A  Scotch 
or  German  father  is  driven  to  a  harder  necessity, 
perhaps ;  the  resource  lie  dare  look  to  in  the  poor 
laws  of  his  country  is  almost  nothing ;  but  that 
country  gives  him  a  good  though  plain  education, 
and  he  is  heir  to  a  sort  of  family  wisdom,  coming  to 
him  he  can  hardly  say  how,  partly  from  parental 
maxims,  partly  from  parental  example  and  parental 
training.  His  parents  are  intelligent  enough  to 
inquire  over  a  much  wider  field  than  a  poor  English 
labourer  ever  dreams  of.  They  learn  that  if  brought 
up  as  a  common  labourer,  their  boy  can  have  but  a 
small  prospect  of  anything  beyond  a  bare  existence, 
unless  his  constitution  and  physical  strength  fit  hini 
for  extraordinary  exertions.  Skill,  they  percei*^e,  in 
some  one  or  other  handicraft,  if  accompanied  with 
steadiness  and  sobriety,  is  a  fortune  to  a  youth  of 
twenty,  which  it  is  well  worth  the  application  of  some 
six  or  seven  previous  years,  however  ill  paid,  to 
acquire.  Accordingly,  to  this  all  their  efforts  are 
directed.  For  this  they  labour,  and  for  this  they 
serve.  For  this  they  bargain  with  some  neighbouring 
craftsman,  and  hard  though  the  terms  may  be,  they 
would  consider  themselves  penny-wise  and  pound- 
foolish,  to  sacrifice  their  son  for  immediate  gain,  by 
allowing  him  to  work  at  anything  that  would  bring 
in  early  wages,  instead  of  giving  him  what  to  them 
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may  prove  no  less  dear  an  education,  than  sending 
his  son  to  college  is  to  many  a  poor  curate.  Not 
only  so,  but  during  his  whole  apprenticeship,  they 
have  their  eyes  both  on  his  master  and  him.  The 
master  must  initiate  him  into  every  mystery  of  his 
craft,  and  the  boy  must  grudge  no  pains  in  order  to 
attain  the  skill  required  for  every  part  of  it.  He 
fares  hardly  for  a  year  or  two  on  what  his  parents 
can  afford  :  for  another  year  or  two  he  receives  what 
barely  affords  him  meat  and  clothes  ;  for  the  last 
part  of  his  apprenticeship  he  may  save  enough  to 
repay  his  parents  what  he  has  cost  them,  or  to  defray 
a  voyage  to  London,  and  there  he  appears  in  the  wide 
world,  with  no  resources  but  what  are  in  his  hands 
and  his  head,  and  no  friends  but  Providence  and 
those  fellow-countrymen  whom  he  can  interest  in 
assisting  him  to  get  employment,  and  who,  it  must 
be  confessed,  are  seldom  slow  in  doing  so.  Compare 
such  a  youth  with  a  raw  untutored  clown  from  some 
country  village  of  England,  and  we  perceive  at  once 
that  the  advantage  is  all  on  the  side  of  the  stranger. 
•  But  it  is  not  a  simple  apprenticeship  that  is  neces- 
sary for  success  in  life  to  a  great  majority  of  the 
children  of  our  numerous  poor.  It  must  be  a  good 
apprenticeship,'  in  order  to  which  the  parents  must 
co-operate  with  the  master  in  forming  the  .character 
and  habits  of  the  boy,  and  serve  as  a' check,  too,  on 
careless  and  selfish  masters,  who  look  more  to  their 
own  gain  than  the  boy's  good.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  many  poor  children  apprenticed  out  by  parishes 
and  charitable  institutions,  have  not  sufficient  justice 
done  to  .them  in  this  respect.  Hence,  they  never 
make  good  hands,  fall  out  of  employment,  become 
dispirited  and  reckless,  and  at  last  sink  into  the  ranks 
of  common  labourers  or  drudges.  But  poor  though 
intelligent  parents  who  pinch  themselves  to  give  their 
children  a  good  education,  both  as  immortal  beings 
and  as  artisans,  are  not  likely  to  permit  this.  They 
will  be  ever  inquiring  into  the  minutest  particulars  of 
the  moral  conduct  and  industrial  skill  of  their  child. 
They  will  be  evermore  on  the  watch  to  warn  him 
against  bad  company,  neglect  of  his  religious  duties, 
and  idleness,  and  to  see  that  the  youth  is  trained  to 
every  part  of  the  employment  by  which  he  is  after- 
wards to  gain  an  honest  livelihood,  instead  of  being 
cruelly  kept  at  those  only  in  which  it  suits  his  mas- 
ter's convenience  to  employ  him.  In  order  further 
to  increase  their  general  information,  and  to  inform 
themselves  of  the  latest  improvements,  or  new 
fashions,  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  Germany,  the 
artisans  of  that  country,  at  the  close  of  their  appren- 
ticeship, are  accustomed  to  make  a  tour  on  foot,  in 
which  they  visit  all  the  chief  towns,  and  obtain  all 
the  information  within  their  reach. 

In  order  for  poor  parents  to  apprentice  their  chil- 
dren themselves,  two  things  seem  requisite,  besides 
the  intelligence  that  teaches  them  the  importance  of 
doing  so.  First,  they  must  have  such  wages,  or 
honest  earnings  of  whatever  kind,  as  shall  admit  of 
something  being  saved  to  meet  the  expense  of  ap- 
prenticing their  children  ;  and,  second,  they  must  be 
economical  and  sober,  otherwise  even  high  weekly 
wages  will  not  suffice.  In  another  paper,  we  propose 
to  throw  out  a  few  hints  on  good  management  among 
the  poor,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  fall  into  the 
hands  of  some  who  may  take  advantage  of  them  for 
the  benefit  of  their  children.  H. 


Pedantry,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word, 
means  an  absurd  ostentation  of  leai-nin<?,  and  stiffness  of 
phraseology,  proceeding  from  a  misguided  knowledge  of 
boolcs,  and  a  total  ignorance  of  men. Mackenzie. 


ANSWERS  TO  BOTANICAL  QUESTIONS*. 

'Tis  dull,  morose,  to  be  alone, 

A  Pear  is  sociable  you'll  OM-n. 

We  may  suppose  that  in  a  dance, 

No  tree  can  like  the  Coper  prance. 

The  first  tree  you  expect  to  reach 

Nearest  the  sea,  must  be  the  Beech. 

I  ask,  in  what  tree  but  the  Bay, 

Could  any  shi^)  at  anchor  lay  ? 

Ladies  who  languisli,  fret,  and  whine, 

May  vent  their  griefs  beneath  the  Fine, 

No  true  chronologist  will  state 

Any  event,  without  a  Dale. 

E'en  the  poor  Crah  so  mucli  despised,' 

Is  by  the  fisher  highly  prized. 

Irish  nurse  on  chair,  or  truckle, 

To  her  babe,  cries  "Honey-suckle." 

When  the  seared  leaves  the  cold  winds  stir. 

What  tree  can  be  so  .Avarm  as  Fir  t 

The  housewife  if  slie  swepit  her  room 

With  any  plant  would  choose  the  Bromn. 

!Most  trees  aflford  a  club  for  strife. 

The  Bread-tree  yields  the  staff  of  life. 

One  tree'  would  say,  had  it  a  tongue, 

O-range  with  me  the  groves  among.  ■     . 

Tothe  sad  heart,  hope— who  can  give  ?. 

There's  comfort  in  thy  name,  0-lioe. 

Shoidd  trees  fall  out  and  come  to  knoclis. 

First  in' the  fray  would  be  i\\Q  Box.  ■ 

Though  Sol's  bright  rising  meets  your  view, 

Still  may  you  see  the  Tree-rose  too.  • 

Some  trees  are  quick,  we  also  know. 

Others,  like,  lazy,  folks,  ai"e.5'foe.  '        :' 

Where  neither  hill  nor  vale  appear, 

A  Plane  most  likely  will  be  near.    • 

If  all,  to  kiss  trees  should  coriibine, 

Tulips  should  bfe  prest  close  to  mine. 

Some  trees  for  food,  and  some' for  use, 

But  there' is  only  one  that's  Spruce.'. 

Trees  facing  north,  an  OW  Man  would 

Without  doubt  call  a  Southern- Wood. 

In  schoolmasters'  flog-botany 

Ranks  before  Birch  not  any  tree. 

When  fairies  Cinderella  drest. 

The  Sandal  her  slim  ankle  prest. 

What  tree's  immortal  ?  I  reply 

The  Arbor-Vitce  cannot  die. 

What  tree  with  billiards  finds  a  place  ? 

I've  got  my  cue — the  slender  Mace. 

Cocknies  'tis  tiiie,  might  sup  or  dine. 

But  wine  would  want,  without  the  Vine. D.  E. 

*  See  Saturday  Magazine,Yol.  XV.,  p.  139. 


Commerce  tends  to  wear  off  those  pi-ejudices  which  main- 
tain distinction  and  animosity  between  nations.  It  softens 
and  polishes  the  manners  of  men.  It  unites  them  by  one 
of  the  strongest  of  all  ties,  the  desire  of  supplying  their 
mutual  wants.  It  disposes  them  to  peace,  by  establishing 
in  every  state  an  order  of  citizens,  bound  by  their  interest 
to  be  the  guardians  of  public  tranquillity.  As  soon  as 
the  commercial  spirit  acquires  vigour,  and  begins  to  gain 
an  ascendant  in  any  society,  we  discern  a  new  genius  in 

its  policy,  its  alliances,  its  wars,  and  its  negociations. 

Robertson. 


The  sinner  may  invent  never  so  many  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  annihilation  and  utter  extinction  of  the  soul ;  but, 
after  all  his  subterfuges  and  evasions,  the  fear  of  a  future 
state  and  the  dread  of  everlasting  punishment  will  still 
pursue  him :  ho  may  put  it  otf  for  a  time,  but  it  will  return, 
as  Milton  says,  "with  dreadful  revolution;"' and,  let  him 
affect  what  serenity  and  gaiety  he  pleases,  will  notwith- 
standing, in  midst  of  it  all,  "come,"  as  the  same  poet 
observes,  "  thundering  back  on  his  defenceless  head."— 
Bishop  Newton. 
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In  Architecture,  too,  thy  ranK  supreme  . 
Thou  art  where  most  magnificent  appears 
The  little  builder  man ;  by  thee  refined, 
And,  smiling  high,  to  full  perfection  brought. 
Such  thy  sure  rules,  that  Goths  of  every  age. 
Who  scorned  their  aid,  have  only  loaded  earth 
With  laboured  heavy  monuments  of  shame. 
Not  those  gay  domes  that  o'er  thy  splendid  shore 
Shot,  all  proportion,  up.     First,  unadorned 
And  nobly  plain,  the  manly  Doric  rose ; 
The  Ionic  then,  with  decent  matron  grace, 
Her  airy  pillar  heaved ;  luxuriant  last, 
The  rich  Corinthian  spread  her  wanton  wreath. 
The  whole  so  measured  true,  so  lessened  off 
By  fine  proportion,  that  the  marble  pile, 
Formed  to  repel  the  still  or  stormy  waste 
Of  rolling  ages,  light  as  fabrics  looked 
That  from  the  magic  wand  aerial  rise. 
These  were  the  wonders  that  illumined  Greece, 

From  end  to  end. 

Thomson's  Poem  on  .  Abeny, 

In  a  recent  Supplement"  we  bestowed  a  few  hasty  glances 
on  the  primitive  houses  of  several  of  the  rude  nations  of  the 
globe ;  and  we  promised  to  continue  the  subject,  with  a 
survey  of  the  houses  of  civilized  nations.  But  the  transi- 
tion is  by  no  means  abrupt :  it  is  slow  and  gradual  as  civi- 
lization itself,  the  progress  of  which  may  be  accurately 
traced  by  marking  the  various  gradations  and  retro-grada- 
tions of  man  in  the  arts  of  life,  through  successive  ages; 
sometimes  advancing  to  a  degree  of  splendour  which  even 
now  excites  our  admiration,  at  other  times  sinking  into 
ignorance  and  insignificance,  such  as  awaken  our  pity.  To 
read  of  the  wonders  of  Babylon  and  Thebes  ;  and  to  con- 
template existing  ruins  of  the  mighty  nations  that  have 
been ;  and  then  to  watch  the  progress  of  man  through 
many  ages  of  barbarism ; — all  this  serves  to  remind  us  of 
the  instabihty  of  human  things ;  and  that,  while  we  admit 
man  to  be  eminently  progressive,  he  is  subject  to  retrogres- 
sion in  the  arts  of  life,  as  well  as  in  morals  and  religion: 
also,  that  nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  rise  from  the 
weakness  of  infancy  to  the  vigour  of  manhood,  flourish  for 

*  See  Saturday  Magazine,Yo\,  XV.,  p.  33. 
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a  while,  fall  into  decay,  and  then  slowly  and  silently  dis- 
appear. 

The  transition  from  the  houses  of  uncivili2ed  to  those  of 
civilized  nations,  includes  an  extensive  and  important  his* 
tory,  a  slight  sketch  of  which  is  all  that  we  can  hope  to  supply. 
It  involves,  in  fact,  a  history  of  Architecture, — the  finest 
of  all  the  fine  arts ;  one  which  includes  within  its  extensive 
domain  the  science  of  mechanics,  and  the  resources  of  much 
of  the  sound  philosophy  of  the  day ;  as  also  a  host  of  minor 
arts  and  trades,  which  are  subsidiary  to  the  one  great  object 
of  erecting  a  structure,  which  will  not  only  endure  for  ages, 
but  command  the  respect  and  admiration  of  man  by  its 
noble  appearance,  its  fair  proportions,  the  excellence  of  the 
materials  employed,  the  workmanship  bestowed  upon  its 
details,  and  its  internal  arrangements  in  every  respect 
adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  building  was  de- 
signed :  all  these  objects  it  is  the  business  of  Architecture 
to  fulfil ;  and  these  objects  call  for  the  display  of  the  highest 
genius  and  talents,  on  the  part  of  the  architect  who  is  to 
supply  them. 

Thus  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  gain  a  concise  idea  of 
the  sense  in  which  the  term  "  Architecture "  must  be 
adopted.  It  is  restricted  to  such  edifices  as  display  sym- 
metrical arrangement  in  the  general  design,  and  suitable 
proportions  in  the  several  parts,  with  a  certain  degree  of 
ornament  or  enrichment  tastefully  applied.  In  this  sense 
the  houses  of  rude  nations  are  not  architectural :  they  are 
erected  for  convenience  only  ;  generally,  in  the  quickest 
manner,  and  of  such  materials  as  are  most  easily  accessible. 
But  it  may  be  said  that  the  great  object  of  architecture  is, 
to  afford  habitations  for  individuals,  and  coverings  for  as- 
semblies ;  to  give  shelter  and  protection  amid  the  Summer's 
heat,  the  Winter's  cold,  and  the  general  inclemencies  of  the 
seasons ;  and  likewise  safety  from  the  attacks  of  thieves 
and  ferocious  animals  ; — that  these  conditions  being  com- 
pletely and  effiectually  fulfilled,  the  objects  of  architecture 
are  attained.  But  it  has  been  well  observed  that  architec- 
ture bears  the  same  relation  to  building  that  literature  doe» 
to  language.  The  patois  in  which  rustics  express  their 
'  wants  and  exchange  their  ideas,  may  certainly  be  caU«d 
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language,  and  as  such  be  sufficient  for  cortimunication  be- 
tween man  and  man  ;  but  no  one  will  pretend  that  such 
languajje  is  guided  by  taste  or  propriety,  or  is  a  fitting 
•vehicle  for  the  thoughts  and  ideas  of  high  intellect  and  re- 
finement. In  the  same  way  the  mud  wall,  the  floor  of 
earth,  and  the  turf  or  baik  roof,  with  a  hole  in  it  to  afford 
exit  to  the  smoke  may  be  called  a  house ;  but  surely  not 
■one  adapted  to  the  wants  and  desires  of  civilized  man  : — the 
mere  heaping  of  stone  upon  stone  is  not  architecture ;  and 
indeed,  whatever  be  the  materials,  unless  they  be  combined 
with  taste  and  skill,  the  result  will  be  one  of  but  limited" 
utility.  As  an  able  writer  can  exert  unbounded  power 
over  the  mind  of  his  reader  by  the  skilful  combination  of 
words,  which,  taken  individually,  are  insignificant;  so  the 
masterly  disposition  of  the  skdful  architect  will  dignify  the 
meanest  materials. 

One  of  England's  greatest  architects.  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  has  thus  spoken  of  his  art : — "  Architecture  has  its 
political  Use,  public  buildings  being  the  ornament  of  a  coun- 
try ;  it  establishes  a  nation,  draws  people  and  commerce ; 
makes  the  people  love  their  native  country,  which  passion 
is  tlie  origin  of  all  great  actions  in  a  commoBweallh.  It 
aims  at  eternity;  and  therefore  is  the  only  thing  incapable 
of  modes  and  fashions  in  its  principles,  (the  Orders,)  which 
are  founded  upon  the  experience  of  all  ages,  promoted  by 
the  va>t  treasures  of  all  the  great  monarchs,  and  skill  of 
the  greatest  artists  and  geometricians,  every  one  emulating 
each  other;  and  experiments  in  this  kind  being  greatly  ex- 
pensive, and  enors  incorrigible,  is  the  reason  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  architecture  are  now  rather  the  study  of  antiquity 
than  funcy." 

A  histi-ry  of  architecture  at  the  present  time  must  neces- 
sarily be  incomplete.  We  are  not  in  the  possession  of  posi- 
tive facts  respecting  the  first  dawnings  of  the  art  among 
civilized  nations :  indeed,  as  each  nation  must  have  a  his- 
tory of  civilization  peculiarly  its  own,  the  early  chapters  of 
which  are  now  lost,  so  must  the  origin  of  architecture  be 
peculiur  to  each  nation,  which  has  established  a  mode  of 
building  suppiised  to  be  peculiar  to  itself;  and  to  decide 
wiiat  that  origin  really  was,  is  now  for  the  most  part  impos- 
sible. Accordingly,  we  find  in  our  architectural  literature 
that  the  early  history  of  the  art  among  various  nations  pre- 
sents much  of  theory  (sometimes  founded  upon  apparently 
legitimate  deductions),  and  much  of  conjecture,  as  is  gene- 
rally the  case  with  civilized  man,  whether  as  respects  his 
investigations  of  the  works  of  nature,  or  of  his  own  species. 
He  is  anxious  always  to  explain  what  is  often  inexplicable, 
either  because  it  is  above  the  powers  of  his  mind,  or  because 
Time,  in  his  silent  passage  over  the  earth,  although  sparing 
as  yet  some  of  the  more  massive  structures  of  man,  has 
swept  away  the  minor  details  which  would  have  supplied 
circumstantial  evidence  of  the  existence,  the  manners,  the 
custums,  and  the  state  of  civilization,  among  races  which 
have  long  ceased  to  exist. 

In  proceeding  to  lay  before  the  general  reader  a  brief 
history  of  architecture,  it  is  of  course  impossible,  in  the 
short  space  of  two  or  three  supplements,  and  consistently 
vviih  the  elementary  nature  of  our  publication,  to  trace  the 
progress  ot  the  art  in  all  ages,  and  among  all  people :  nor  is  it 
necessary  that  we  should  do  so;  since  many  historical  points 
connected  with  architecture  are  marked  withgreatcomplexity. 
The  origin  of  the  Orders,  for  example,  is  a  prolific  source  of 
debate  ;  and  the  more  so  since  nothing  is  left  for  us  but  con- 
joclure:  thdoriginof  the  pointed  arch  again  is  equally  obscure; 
and  more  than  fifty  distinct  volumes,  by  as  many  different 
authors,  have  been  written  on  the  subject  without  leading 
to  any  satisfactory  results.  These  and  similar  grounds  of 
contest  we  shall  pass  lightly  over  ;  and  in  order  to  mark  our 
progress  distinctly,  and  to  show  a  proper  connexion,  we 
propose  to  describe  some  of  the  broader  and  more  important 
features  which  have  successively  appeared  on  the  face  of 
the  art.  These  may  be  conveniently  digested  into  eight 
sections  or  epochs,  thus:  First,  Assyrian  Architecture, 
in  which  bricks  were  probably  first  invented  and  extensively 
employed.  But  of  the  Assyrian  mode  we  have  no  definite 
knowledge,  except  such  as  is  incidentally  afi'orded  us  in  the 
Sacred  Writings.  Secondly,  Egyptian  Architecture,  in 
which  granite  and  marble  were  worked  on  an  extensive 
scale,  with  the  adoption  of  a  distinct  %Ze,  as  marked  by 
the  buildings  of  Thebes,  Dendyra,  and  other  monuments  of 
ancient  Egypt.  Connected  with  Egyptian,  we  may  also 
refer  to  Indian  and  Jewish  Architecture.  Thirdly,  Gke- 
ciAN  Architecture,  in  which  we  first  observe  the  cumbrous 
building  materials  bfought  under  the  beauty  of  proportion, 
jind  made  to  assume  graceful  ornaments.    Between  the 


seventh  and  fourth  centuries  before  Christ  the  most  heauti> 
ful  temples  were  constructed ;  such  as  those  of  Paestum, 
iEgina,  and  Corinth;  and  also  the  Parthenon.  Fourthly, 
Roman  Architecture,  in  which  the  Arch  was  probably  first 
employed,  if  not  invented ;  the  use  of  which  we  see  in  works, 
which  the  Greeks,  for  want  of  it,  could  never  have  exe- 
cuted ;  such  as  the  great  aqueducts,  bridges,  Stc.  The 
best  period  of  this  style  was  probably  from  about  t.  n.  76  to 
138.  Fifthly,  The  First  Christian  Era,  in  which  the 
Dome  was  perfected.  We  may  mark  this  epoch  by  the 
death  of  Justinian,  A.D.  565.  Sixthly,  Sakacknic  Archi- 
tecture, which  was  derived  from  the  Roman,  and  became 
afterwards  peculiar  to  the  Mohammedan  countries. 
Seventhly,  The  Second  Christian  Era,  in  which  the 
Pointed  Arch  was  introduced,  whereby  a  wonderful  light- 
ness combined  with  strength,  and  height  with  elegance, 
was  imparted  to  the  numerous  religious  edifices  which  about 
the  thirteenth  century  were  scattered  almost  everywhere 
over  Europe,  and  all  of  them  marked  by  the  same  general 
features.  Eighthly,  The  Cinque-cento  Style,  or  the  re- 
vival of  ancient  art,  which,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  led  to 
the  almost  sudden  abandonment  of  the  pointed  style. 

1.  ASSYRIAN    ARCHITECTURE. 

The  origin  of  architecture  takes  us  back  to  the  days  before 
the  flood ;  we  are  informed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  that 
Cain  built  a  city,  and  called  it  after  the  name  of  his  son, 
Enoch  ;  but  we  are  not  informed  of  what  this  city  consisted, 
— neither  of  the  mode  of  constructing  the  houses,  nor  of  the 
quality  of  the  materials.  We  learn  also  from  the  same 
source,  that  Jabel  was  the  father  of  such  as  dwell  in  tents; 
and  this  form  of  dwelling  may  probably  include  most  of  the 
primitive  abodes  of  man  in  a  warm  climate,  covered  per- 
haps at  first  with  leaves,  with  the  bark  of  trees,  or  with  the 
skins  of  animals  killed  in  the  chase.  In  the  time  of  Noah, 
man  must  have  advanced  considerably  in  the  art  of  build 
ing ;  because  much  skill  must  have  been  exerted  in  the 
construction  of  the  ark,  so  as  to  withstand  the  rage  of  the 
storms  to  which  it  was  so  long  exposed. 

Ashur  built  the  cities  of  Nineveh,  Rehoboth,  Calah,  and 
Resen,  as  we  learn  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis.  The 
art  of  making  bricks  must  have  been  well  known  at  the 
time  the  city  and  tower  of  Babel  were  built ;  since  v.e  find 
that  the  people  said  one  to  another,  "  Let  us  make  brick, 
and  burn  them  thoroughly.  And  they  had  brick  for  stone, 
and  shme  had  they  for  mortar."  Gen.  xi.  3.  We  ate  not 
told  what  were  the  dimensions  or  figure  of  this  tower:  we 
are  only  informed  that  it  was  the  vain  intention  of  those  who 
reared  it  to  cause  its  top  to  reach  the  clouds ;  so  that  they 
might  make  to  themselves  "  a  great  name,  and  be  n»  more 
scattered  abroad  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;"  or,  as  it  has  been 
with  some  reason  supposed,  that  they  might  be  in  posses- 
sion of  a  safe  retreat  from  the  waters  of  another  deluge. 
Their  design,  however,  was  frustrated  by  the  intervention  of 
the  Almighty,  and  the  buildings  remained  unfinished.  It 
is  quite  uncertain  whether  this  city  and  tower  be  the  same 
Babylon  and  tower  as  described  by  Herodotus  and  Strabo. 
The  former  says  it  was  a  square  building,  measurintr  a  fur- 
long on  each  side.  From  a  winding  stair,  or  rather  an 
inclined  plane,  which  went  eight  times  round  the  exterior, 
the  building  appeared  eight  stories  high ;  and  each  story 
being  seventy-five  feet,  the  height  of  the  whole  must  have 
been  six  hundred  feet:  the  inclined  plane  was  broad 
enough  to  allow  carriages  to  pass  each  other. 

We  are  informed  by  Lucian  that  the  temples  of  the  ancient 
Assyrians  were  less  ancient  than  those  of  Egypt.  Oiher 
historians  suppose  that  the  arts  passed  into  the  latter  coun- 
try from  Assyria,  which  empire  was  founded  by  Nimrod, 
the  builder  of  Nineveh.  About  the  time  of  the  founding  of 
this  city,  Troy  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Scamander, 
while  Mizraim,  the  son  of  Ham,  conducted  a  colony  into 
Egypt,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  kingdom.  Of  the  once 
mighty  Babylon  the  very  site  is  now  a  matter  of  dispute; 
its  supposed  ruins  present  nothing  but  shapeless  masses  of 
brick,  which  convey  no  idea  of  any  style  of  architecture,  or 
of  the  progress  which  the  art  had  once  made  there. 

2.  EGYPTIAN    ARCHITECTURE. 

It  is  extremely  probable,  in  the  absence  of  all  certain  infor- 
mation, that  architecture  originated  more  in  the  devotional 
feelings  of  mankind,  than  in  any  other  way.  Diodorus 
Siculus,  in  speaking  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, says,  "They 
call  the  houses  of  the  living,  inns,  because  they  stay  in  them 
a  little  while  ;  but  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead  they  call  ever- 
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lasting  habitations,  because  they  abide  in  the  grave  fo  '"fi- 
nite generations.  Therefore,  they  are  not  very  curiiug  in 
the  building  of  their  houses  ;  but  in  the  beautifying  of  thfiii" 
sepulchres  they  leave  nothing  undone  that  can  be  thought 
of."  In  India,  as  well  as. in  Egypt,  in  Greece  and  in  Italy, 
in  France  and  in  Britain,  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  ruins  have 
been  from  time  to  time  discovered  of  builduigs,  evidently 
connected  with  the  worship  of  the  Divinity,  the  dates  of 
which  are  far  beyond  our  sources  of  information.  These 
edifices  display  various  degrees  of  refinement,  and  of  know- 
ledge of  the  arts  of  life  ;  but  we  seldom  if  ever  meet  with 
buildings  intended  for  the  personal  accommodation  of  man 
in  the  early  ages,  possibly  on  account  of  the  perishable 
nature  of  the  materials  of  which  they  were  constructed. 

Most  writers  refer  to  Egypt,  as  the  country  where  the 
sciences  were  first  cultivated,  and  the  arts  brought  to  a  high 
degree  of  perfection:  but  the  opinion  is  by  no  means  un- 
common, that  Ethiopia  furnished  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs 
with  the  rudiments  of  its  architecture.  It  is  likewise  sup- 
posed that  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  even  India,  derived  their 
notions  of  religious  architecture  from  the  same  source.  In 
all  three  countries  are  found  excavations  in  the  rock,  of 
immense  extent,  and  furnished  with  colossal  figures;  vast 
masses  of  building  raised  from  the  earth,  with  a  profusion 
of  statuary  and  carving;  also  shrines  worked  in  a  single 
.stone ;  and  the  whole  of  these  achievements  on  a  scale  of 
such  vast  extent  and  magnificence,  and  the  apparent  results 
of  such  wondrous  physical  or  mechanical  powers,  that  we 
are  disposed  to  think  of  the  giants  who  are  said  to  have  lived 
in  the  days  before  the  flood,  rather  than  of  men  of  the  ordi- 
nary stature,  as  the  authors  of  all  these  splendid  works. 
"No  people,"  says  Champollion,  "either  ancient  or  modern, 
ever  conceived  the  art  of  architecture  on  so  sublime  and  so 
grand  a  scale,  as  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Their  conceptions 
were  those  of  men  a  hundred  feet  high;  and  the  imagina- 
tion, which  in  Europe  rises  far  above  our  porticos,  sinks 
abashed  at  the  foot  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty  columns  of 
the  hypostyle  hall  at  Karnac." 

But,  however  ancient  and  wonderful  Egypt  may  be,  it  is 
vain  to  refer  to  it  the  origin  of  all  architecture,  since  it  pro- 
bably happens  that  every  nation  which  claims  a  style  pecu- 
liarly its  own,  owes  that  style  to  natural  circumstances,  to 
soil,  to  climate,  to  the  bounty  or  to  the  scarcity  with  which 
nature  has  enriched  or  impoverished  the  country ;  to  the 
religious  feelings  of  the  people,  and  to  the  ideas  entertained 
by  them  of  a  future  state  of  existence.  Thus,  it  was  the 
peculiar  tenet  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  that,  after  the  lapse 
of  three  thousand  years,  the  spirit  would  return  and  re-ani- 
mate the  corporeal  tenement  which  it  formerly  occupied, 
provided  such  body  were  preserved  entire  and  uncorrupt : — 
hence  arose  the  practice  of  embalming  and  preserving  the 
dead  ;  hence  arose  the  preparation  of  those  wonderful  laby- 
rinths and  pyramids,  wherein  to  preserve  the  bodily  organs 
until  the  spirit  should  be  ready  to  revisit  them  ; — and  hence 
also  the  object  of  those  sublime  and  durable  works  of  archi- 
tecture, which  still  distinguish  Egypt  among  the  nations  of 
the  primitive  world. 

But  we  must  not  forget  the  habits  of  the  natives  of  hot 
climes :  in  their  anxiety  to  avoid  the  scorching  heat  of  one 
season,  and  the  incessant  rain  of  another,  the  natural  cavern, 
or  the  cavern  hewn  in  the  rock  by  art,  offered  an  agreeable 
retreat  from  the  one,  and  a  safe  shelter  from  the  other. 
.Here,  too,  it  is  probable  they  were  at  an  early  period  accus- 
tomed to  prepare  a  dwelling  for  their  gods,  and  a  convenient 
asylum  for  the  practice  of  their  religious  rites.  As  civiliza- 
tion advanced  among  them,  and  taste  naturally  improved, 
they  added  to  their  excavated  temples  a  portico,  and  they 
sometimes  hewed  the  face  of  the  rock  itself  into  the  form  of 
a  splendid  building. 

Although  the  architecture  of  the  Egyptian  presents  many 
features  in  common  with  the  Hindoo  excavations,  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  they  were  connected. 

It  is  true  that  both  people  believed  in  the  transmigration 
pf  souls :  both  constructed  large  excavations  and  enormous 
insulated  monuments.  The  lotus  and  the  palm  were  the 
favourite  ornaments  of  both ;  their  sculptured  figures  were 
equally  stiflT  and  motionless  : — hence  it  has  been  considered 
that  the  grottoes  of  the  Thebais  are  children  of  the  excava- 
tions of  EUora,  and  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  the  offspring  of 
the  pagodas  of  India.  But,  as  Mr.  Hope  says,  there  are 
not  sufficient  grounds  for  these  inferences.  "  Those  phe- 
nomena of  nature  which  are  most  general,  most  striking  in 
every  counti-y,  and  in  every  country  influence  the  condition 
t»f  the  inhabitants  most  obviously  and  extensively,  would, 
in  every  cguatry  »Uke,  become  the  first  objects  of  observa- 


tion, scrutiny,  record,  and  science ;  and  as  architecture,  like 
every  other  art  of  utility,  must  derive  essentially  out  of  the 
peculiar  climate,  and  locality,  and  productions  of  the  country 
where  it  arises,  it  must  consequently,  even  where  equally 
original  and  native  in  two  different  countries,  offer  certain 
coincidences,  according  to  the  degree  in  which  these  coun- 
tries possess  these  features  in  common  with  each  other,  even 
though  intercourse  or  communication  should  not  have 
occurred  between  them." 

Egypt  and  India  are  both  possessed  of  a  hot  climate,  of  a 
river  rising  in  high  mountains,  and  annually  overflowing 
its  lower  banks,  on  which  the  inhabitants  depend  for  their 
crops;  possessed  also  of  an  alluvial  soil,  intersected,  for  the 
sake  of  necessary  irrigation,  by  many  cuts  and  canals,  and 
both  producing  animals  and  vegetables  of  the  same  peculiar 
species.  On  the  waters  of  the  rivers  of  both  regions  the 
Nymphcea,  or  water-lily,  and  along  their  banks  the  banana 
and  the  palm,  occur  in  the  same  abundance.  Around  this 
humid  and  flat  expanse  rises  a  circle  of  arid  rocks,  fit  only 
for  the  shelter  of  goods  and  stores,  for  habitations  of  the 
living  and  for  receptacles  of  the  dead ;  and  consequently 
producing  in  its  inhabitants  similarity  in  their  modes  of  life 
and  methods  of  industry,  in  their  topics  of  hope  or  fear,  of 
amusement,  study,  or  contemplation.  Thus  these  two 
countries  present  with  each  other  coincidences,  remarkable, 
but  accounted  for  by  the  nature  of  the  regions  in  which  they 
exist.  "Moreover,"  says  Mr.  Hope,  "in  all  countries  alike, 
in  the  infancy  of  architecture,  inability  to  enclose  a  vast 
extent  of  space,  and  to  combine  solidity  with  lightness, 
produces  massiness  in  the  parts  within,  and  slope  on  those 
without.  In  like  manner,  in  the  infancy  of  sculpture,  in- 
capacity to  seize  and  embody  the  ever-changing  appear- 
ances of  movement  and  expression,  engenders  rigidity  of 
limbs,  and  immobility  of  features ;  and  thus  we  may  explain 
these  points  of  similarity.  We  cannot,  therefore,  in  Egyp- 
tian art,  especially  in  architecture,  find  any  circumstance  to 
warrant  us  in  contesting  its  claim  to  originality,  or  in  con- 
sidering it  as  derived,  much  less  as  imitated,  from  that  of 
the  Hindoos." 

The  difference  between  tlie  Hindoo  and  Egyptian  archi- 
tecture, in  point  of  science,  art,  and  mechanical  resources, 
is  also  very  striking.  In  the  former  the  most  stupendous 
works  are  those  excavations  in  the  solid  rock,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  which  patience  and  perseverance  are  the  chief 
requisites:  their  mouldings  and  general  ornaments  are 
repeated  to  excess,  and  conceived  in  the  extreme  of 
insipidity  and  heaviness:  their  figures  often  display  a 
preposterous  reduplication  of  limbs,  pervaded  by  a  general 
stiffness  due  to  an  infant  state  of  art;  and  we  seldom 
meet  with  monuments  springing  from  the  earth  of  great 
magnificence  and  difficult  execution.  But  the  Egyptians, 
on  the  contrary,  although  quite  as  stupendous  in  their 
excavations  as  the  Hindoos,  evince  a  more  determined 
character  this  way,  in  such  edifices  as  the  Temple  of  Thebes 
and  the  Pyramids  of  Memphis,  the  materials  for  which  are 
raised  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  after  being  conveyed 
an  immense  distance  from  the  quarry,  and  are  then  elevated 
to  a  great  height,  and  cut  and  interwoven  with  others  in  the 
most  ingenious  and  solid  manner.  The  forms  and  outlines 
of  Egyptian  architecture  are  likewise  different  in  detail: 
they  are  beautifully  varied  and  contrasted  :  and  although 
their  figures  are  to  a  great  extent  stiff,  yet  this  stiffness 
seems  due  less  to  the  rude  skill  of  the  artist,  than  to  those 
laws  which  prevented  them  from  varying  the  original  forma 
and  attitudes  of  these  figures,  in  a  country  where,  as  the 
written  language  was  symbolical,  it  was  deemed  important 
thus  to  legislate,  that,  in  process  of  time,  the  meaning 
might  hot  be  lost  in  consequence  of  variations  in  the  forms 
of  the  symbols.  " Many  of  those,"  says  Hope,  "that  are 
very  coarse  in  their  limbs  and  extremities  are  exquisitely 
wrought  in  the  features;  and  now  and  then  we  find  a 
figure  of  an  animal,  or  even  a  human  being,  finished  with 
truth  and  beauty,  which  we  should  in  vain  seek  in  India, 
and  which  proves  in  the  Egyptians  a  great  though 
repressed  superiority  of  skill." 

It  need  not  excite  the  reader's  surprise  that  the  early 
history  of  the  architecture  of  all  nations  is  connected  more 
with  temples,  tombs,  and  religious  edifices,  than  with 
domestic  habitations.  In  countries  where  nature  yields 
her  fruits  abundantly,  and  almost  without  culture ;  where 
the  climate  is  warm,  and  shelter  and  protection  scarcely 
needed,  except  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  it  is  no.t 
wonderful  that  the  natives  of  any  country,  like  Egypt, 
should  have  bestowed  most  of  their  care  upon  edifices  of 
exalted  and  permanent  necessity  ;  impressed,  as  they  were, 
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with  the  feelin?  that  they  were  providing  for  themselves  I 
"cverlastiii<;  habitations ;"  while  for  the  construction  of 
their  "  Inns,''  or  every  day  abodes,  during  life,  they  were 
content  with  the  fragile  materials  yielded  to  hand  by  the 
country  around,  such  as  the  slime  and  the  rushes  of  their 
rivers  ;  houses  which  must  easily  have  been  swept  away  on 
the  decline  of  civilization.  In  speaking  of  Thebes,  Denon 
says:  "Still  temples — nothing  but  temples — not  a  vestige 
of  the  hundred  gates  so  celebrated  in  history ;  no  walls, 
quays,  bridges,  baths,  or  theatres ;  not  a  single  edifice 
of  public  utility  or  convenience.  In  spite  of  all  my  research, 
I  found  only  the  walls  of  temples  covered  with  obscure 
emblems,  and  hieroglyphics  which  displayed  the  ascen- 
dancy of  the  priesthood,  who  still  seemed  to  preside 
over  the  mighty  ruins,  and  whose  empire  constantly 
haunt«d  my  imagination."  ChampoUion,  however,  whose 
valuable  researches  in  Egyptian  antiquities,  and  whose 
success  in  the  study  of  hieroglyphic  literature  cannot  be 
sufficiently  prized,  speaks  of  the  remains  of  quays ;  and 
many  ruins,  previously  referred  to  as  temples,  he  calls 
palaces. 

We  have  on  so  many  occasions  •  entered  into  details 
respecting  the  pyramids,  the  colossal  statues,  the  obelisks, 
the  mummy-pits,  the  subterranean  temples,  and  the  colossal 
figures  of  Egypt,  together  with  the  vast  excavations  of 
India,  and  its  enormous  idol  images,  that  we  need  only 
refer  the  reader,  who  is  interested  in  this  vast  and 
instructive  subject,  to  the  previous  volumes  o{  the  Saturday 
Magazine,  as  indicated  in  the  note,  and  then  proceed  with 
our  history  as  it  pertains  to  other  civilized  nations,  as  they 
havtt  successively  or  cotemporaneously  appeared  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe. 

After  India  and  Egypt,  the  most  ancient  ruins  generally 
referred  to  are  those  of  Persia.  The  ruins  of  Persepolis 
are  pointed  out  as  the  remains  of  a  once  magnificent 
structure.  Its  front  is  600  paces  in  length,  and  the  side 
390  paces.  The  architecture  is  said  to  be  peculiar,  but 
remarkable  for  correct  proportions  and  beautiful  execution. 
The  staircases  conducting  into  the  interior  are  strikingly 
extensive  and  magnificent :  the  portals  and  capitals  of  the 
columns  are  adorned  with  numerous  figures,  representing 
combats  and  processions :  but  many  of  these  are  rudely 
executed.  The  material  of  which  these  ruins  consists,  is  a 
kind  of  deep  gray  marble,  very  hard  and  susceptible  of  a 
fine  polish,  which  renders  it  almost  black.  The  stones  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  originally  united  by  means  of 
cement,  but  of  cramping  irons,  several  traces  of  which  still 
remain. 

It  is  supposed  by  some  writers  and  travellers,  that  the 
Persian  style  is  but  one  of  the  numerous  branches  of  the 
Egyptian:  others  think  it  original;  and  that  the  resem- 
blance is  rather  accidental  than  imitative;  and,  that, 
natural  causes  producing  similar  effects,  the  Persians  were 
constrained  to  build  as  the  Egyptians  and  Hindoos  did. 
It  is  extremely  probable  that,  long  before  the  rise  of  the 
Persian  power,  several  kingdoms  existed  in  that  country, 
since  called  "  Persia,"  of  which  nothing  now  remains  to 
inform  us  from  whence  the  Persian  style  of  architecture 
was  derived. 

We  are  informed  by  Lucian  that  the  Phoenicians  built 
after  the  manner  of  the  Egyptians;  but  no  remains 
of  their  ancient  architecture  are  left  to  confirm  his 
information.  This  primitive  nation  was  civilized  at  a  very 
early  period:  its  cities,  which  were  numerous,  were  celebra- 
ted for  riches,  manufactures,  and  commerce.  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  Joppa,  Damascus,  and  Baalbec,  are  the  well  known 
names  of  the  cities  of  this  great  nation  which  some  writers 
identify  with  the  land  of  Canaan,  so  often  mentioned  in  the 
Bible. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Phoenician  architects  employed 
much  timber,  instead  of  stone,  in  their  structures;  Mount 
Lebanon  and  other  places  affording  them  an  abundant 
supply  of  that  material.  A  large  portion  of  Solomon's 
temple  was  probably  of  wood,  in  the  construction  of  which 
the  Phoenicians  must  have  been  engaged.  Vitruvius  tells 
us  that  sometimes  each    division    of   a   wall  was    built 

♦  The  references  to  the  Saturday  Magattnt,  spoken  of  in  th*  t«xt, 
are  as  follows: 
The  Pyramids.  Vol.  I.,  p.  137. 

Caverns,  Temples,  and  Tombs  of  Egypt  andlndia.  Vol.  XL,  p.  249. 
Temple  of  Elephanta,  Vol.  II.,  p.  162. 
Hindoo  Idols,  Vol.  III.,  p.  188. 
Egyptian  Antiquities,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  153,  185. 
Egyptian  and  Hindoo  Columns,  Vol.  VI..  o.  95. 
Thebes,  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  42,  82.  '  »f       * 

Catacombs  of  Alexandria,  Vol.  XIV.,  Pt241. 


alternately  with  cedar-wood  and  stones;  so  thai  first  a 
course  of  wood,  and  then  a  course  of  stones,  extended  from 
one  division  to  the  other.  This  was  probably  the  case  with 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem  and  the  palace  of  Solomon ;  the 
latter  of  which  is  called,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
quantity  of  wood  used  in  its  construction,  "the  house  of 
the  forest  of  Lebanon." 

Among  the  shepherd-tribes  of  Israel,  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  impelling  necessity  for  architectural  structures. 
Saul,  the  first  king  of  Israel,  about  1250  years  b.  c.  does 
not  appear  to  have  had  a  permanent  habitation :  and  at 
Gilgal,  where  the  most  sacred  rites  of  the  Jewish  faith  were 
solemnized,  a  temple  or  monument  of  unhewn  stones  was 
erected  by  Joshua,  on  taking  possession  of  the  promised 
land,  and  making  a  covenant  between  God  and  the  people. 
We  find  no  mention  made  of  any  other  Jewish  architectural 
work  until  the  time  of  the  building  of  the  temple  at  Jerusa- 
lem, 1004  B.C.  on  the  spot  made  sacred  by  Abraham's 
intended  sacrifice.  When  the  tribes  were  divided  into 
two  kingdoms,  the  national  temple  of  the  ten  tribes  of 
Israel  was  erected  on  mount  Gerizim.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  David  we  read  that  he  built  himself  a  house ; 
but  even  the  ark  of  the  covenant  was  never  in  a  fixed  place, 
until  the  reign  of  Solomon  :  and  we  read  likewise  of  King 
David  expressing  his  shame,  that  he  himself  had  a  house 
of  cedar,  whilst  the  ark  of  the  Lord  still  dwelt  in  a  tent. 
This  king  accordingly  prepared  for  the  erection  of  a 
temple,  but  it  was  left  for  Solomon  to  complete  his  father'.*, 
design.  The  summit  of  mount  Moriah  formed  a  plane  of 
36,310  square  feet.  Upon  this  plane  the  temple  was  built, 
divided  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tabernacle  into  two 
chief  parts,  the  Holy  of  Holies  and  the  Holy  Place,  and 
having  on  the  principal  front  a  splendid  portico,  a  hundred 
and  twenty  cubits  high,  probably  resembling  the  entrance 
to  several  Egyptian  temples.  There  appear  to  have  been 
other  points  of  resemblance  between  the  temple  of  Solomon, 
and  the  temples  of  Egypt,  such  as  the  Hat  roofs,  the 
ornaments  of  lily  or  lotus  work,  and  the  pillars  before  the 
porch,  corresponding  with  the  obelisks  which  were  placed 
before  the  Egyptian  temples.  The  temples  of  the  ancients 
were  generally  without  windows  :  but  that  of  Jerusalem 
appears  to  have  had  them,  and  of  the  same  form  as  those 
observed  in  the  ruins  of  the  great  temple  of  Thebes. 

There  was  a  wall  or  inclosure  round  the  temple,  and 
between  this  wall  and  the  building  was  a  porch  divided 
into  three  stories.  There  were  two  courts  surrounding 
"  the  Temple"  properly  so  called,  or,  in  the  words,  the 
"Holy  of  Holies;"  the  inner  court,  or  that  in  which  the 
temple  stood,  called  the  "  priest's  court,"  or  "the  Holy 
Place;" — the  outer  one  being  for  the  general  assembly 
of  the  people :  this  latter  court  was  called  "  the  court  of  the 
Jews."  The  priest's  court  was  surrounded  by  apartments 
or  houses,  some  of  which  were  for  the  lodging  of  the  priests, 
and  others  for  the  preservation  of  instruments  used  in 
sacrifice,  &c.  In  the  second  temple, — that  which  was 
standing  while  Christ  was  upon  earth,-^the  court  of  the 
Jews  was  surrounded  by  another  court,  called  "the  court 
of  the  Gentiles,"  which  was  the  part  of  the  temple  where 
heathens  were  permitted  to  worship  the  One  True  God,  and 
from  whence  Christ  ejected  the  buyers  and  sellers:—; 
Matt.  xxi.  12.  &c. 

The  exterior  walls  of  the  temple  were  of  stone,  orna- 
mented with  the  "figures  of  cherubim  and  palm  trees  and 
open  flowers."  The  roof  was  covered  with  plates  of  gold, 
and  the  interior  was  decorated  in  the  richest  manner.  It 
was  the  custom  at  that  period  with  all  civilized  people,  to 
ornament  their  temples  with  gold  and  precious  stones ;  and 
the  Hebrews  seem  to  have  exceeded  all  other  nations  in 
this  respect.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  two  pillars, 
Jachin  and  Boaz,  erected  by  Solomon,  correspond  very 
nearly  in  their  dimensions  with  those  of  the  Doric  order 
first  invented  by  the  Greeks,  and  which  originally  came 
from  their  colonies  settled  in  Asia  Minor.  The  height  of 
Solomon's  pillars  without  the  chapiter  was  eighteen  cubits*  ; 
that  of  the  chapiter  itself  was  five  cubits ;  the  circum- 
ference was  twelve  cubits  ;  from  whence  we  may  reckon  the 
diameter  to  have  been  four  cubits.  Had  they  been  a  single 
cubit  higher,  they  would  have  been  precisely  of  the  same 
height  with  columns  of  the  original  Doric  order. 

Chinese  architecture  is  referred  for  its  origin  to  the  tents 
so  much  in  use  among  a  pastoral  people.  Its  prevailing  style 
"  must  be  familiar,"  as  Mr.  Elmes  has  observed,  "  to  every 
one  who  has  drank  from  a  China  tea-cup,  or  who  has  seen 
many  of  the  signs  of  grocers'  shops."  Mr.  Hope  thus  in> 
*  Th«  Jewish  cubit  was  about  1<^>  9  in,  in  length. 
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geniously  compares  a  Chinese  structure  with  its  original 
type, — the  tent.  "  In  the  wooden  pillars,  destitute  of  marked 
bases  and  capitals,  which  support  the  ceilings  in  such  num- 
bers, we  see  the  poles ;  in  the  roofs  which  from  these  pillars 
project  so  far,  convex  alike  in  their  spine,  their  sides,  and 
ribs,  the  awning  of  hides  or  pliant  stuffs  spread  over  ropes 
and  bamboos  ;  in  the  curling  spikes  that  fringe  their  eaves, 
the  hooks  and  fastenings ;  in  the  lowness,  spread,  and  cluster- 
ing of  the  different  parts,  the  whole  form  and  appearance 
and  character  belonging  ro  the  residences  of  the  herdsmen 
their  ancestors.  Chinese  houses  seem  to  cling  to  posts, 
vhich  when  planted  in  the  ground,  have  struck  root  and 
become  fixed.  The  palaces  only  look  like  a  number  of 
collected  awnings,  and  the  very  pagodas  or  towers  in  their 
loftiness  are  nothing  more  than  a  number  of  tents  piled 
on  the  top,  instead  of  standing  by  the  side  of  each  other. 
The  aggregated  dwellings,  from  the  smallest  village  to 
imperial  Pekin  itself,  in  their  distribution,  resemble  nothing 
but  a  camp;  and  when  Lord  Macartney,  after  crossing 
the  whole  of  the  Chinese  empire,  from  south  to  north, 
1— from  Canton  to  the  great  wall,  its  furthest  length — 
was,  on  the  borders  of  Tartary,  received  by  the  Emperor  in 
a  real  tent,  he  scarcely  perceived  any  difference  to  exist 
between  it  and  the  millions  of  stationary  buildings  he  had 
viewed. 

"  Even  that  other  swarm  from  the  Tartar  hive,"  continues 
the  same  accomplished  writer,  "  which  in  a  wholly  opposite 
and  westward  direction,  by  degrees  penetrated  to,  and  under 
the  name  of  Turks,  overwhelmed  the  Greek  empire,  distant 
as  are'its^minions,  separated  by  the  whole  width  of  Asia 
from  tho^of  the  Chinese  monarch,  enables  us  to  retrace, 
in  its  stationary  dwellings,  the  form  of  the  portable  tent  of 
its  nomadic  ancestors.  I  speak  not  of  the  mosques,  the 
caravanserais,  the  baths,  and  other  public  buildings,  which 
they  possessed  not  in  their  primitive  roving  state,  and 
which,  when  they  became  fixed,  were  designed  for  them 
by  the  Greeks,  their  new  subjects,  after  their  own  fashion, 
and  surmounted  by  the  Byzantine  dome  or  cupola.  I  allude 
to  the  private  habitation.  This  latter,  from  the  tent-roof  of 
the  meanest  cottage,  to  the  porch  of  the  grandest  kioschk  or 
|>alace,  in  its  low  spreading  expanse,  its  widely  extending 
eaves,  broken  at  various  angles,  and  supported  by  numerous 
fpillara,  and  almost  reaching  to  the  ground,  still  strikingly 
recalls  the  same  model,  and  differs  little  in  shape  and  dis- 
tribution from  the  real  imperial  tent,  which,  on  the  breaking 
ut  of  every  new  war,  is  solemnly  erected  in  the  plains  of 
Daoiid  Pacha." 

3.    GRECIAN    ARCHITECTURE. 

Wb  come  now  to  notice  a  style  of  architecture  which,  in 
elegance,  simplicity,  and  grandeur,  stands  unrivalled,  and 
has  so  continued  during  more  than  two  thousand  years ;  the 
existing  remains  of  which  continue  to  form  the  admiration 
and  the  study  of  every  architect  who  desires  to  form  his 
taste  from  the  contemplation  of  a  perfect  model.  We  of 
course  allude  to  the  Grecian  style,  which  is  generally  said 
to  owe  its  origin  to  the  Egyptian.  Considerable  doubt, 
however,  exists  on  this  point;  for,  besides  the  elements  of 
buildings  which  are  common  to  all,  certain  faint  resem- 
blances in  ornamental  details  are  not  in  themselves  sufficient 
to  establish  a  dependence  of  one  style  upon  another.  But 
however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  if  the  Grecian  style 
were  suggested  by  the  Egyptian,  the  model  was  vastly  im- 
proved upon ;  so  much  so,  that  scarcely  any  features  of  the 
^    original  remain  in  the  copy  to  indicate  its  origin. 
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History  or  tradition  informs  us  that  Cadmus  first  induced 
the  Grecians,  1 490  B.C.,  to  build  in  companies  and  to  surround 
their  houses  with  defensive  walls  ;  and  thus  originated  the 
cities  of  this  people.  Near  Argos  there  still  exist  the  ruins 
of  the  walls  of  Tirynthus,  supposed  to  have  been  a  military 
post  or  citadel.  Strabo  supposes  these  walls  to  nave  been 
erected  at  a  time  prior  to  that  of  the  Trojan  war  by  some 
emigrants  from  Lycra  in  Asia  Minor.  Many  other  similar 
works  were  assigned  to  the  Cyclopes,  a  tribe  supposed  to 
have  come  into  Greece  from  Thrace.  These  walls  are 
composed  of  rudely-shaped  stones  of  large  size  ;  and  pass- 
ing through  the  wall  is  a  gallery  formed  of  stones  laid  in 
horizontal  courses,  projecting  over  each  other,  so  that  the 
sides  approach  together  at  the  top  ;  thus  giving  a  triangular 
form  to  a  vertical  section  of  the  gallery. 

At  this  early  period,  when  Greece  contained  only  the 
the  scattered  elements  of  a  nation :  when  the  people  were 
lawless  and  exposed  to  foreign  attacks  ;  it  was  necessary  to 
construct  strong  places  for  the  security,  either  of  wealth  or  of 
persons ;  or  perhaps  of  both.  One  of  these  buildings  was 
early  erected,  it  is  said,  by  Minyas,  Kingof  Boeotia,  at  Orcho- 
menos,  and  is  described  by  Pausanias  as  a  wonderful  pro- 
duction. At  Mycenae*  there  still  exists  in  tolerable  pre- 
servation a  subterranean  work,  called  the  "Treasury  of 
Atreus."  It  consists  of  two  chambers  of  unequal  size.  The 
outer  and  larger  one  is  of  circular  form,  and  is  entered  by  a 
huge  doorway  at  the  end  of  a  large  avenue  of  colossal  walls 
built  in  nearly  parallel  courses  of  rectangular  stones  roughly 
hewn,  and  laid  without  mortar.  As  seen  from  without,  the 
effect  is  that  of  an  excavation ;  but  internally,  it  is  said  to 
present  the  appearance  of  a  huge  lime-kiln.  The  walls  are 
formed  of  circular  courses  of  stone  placed  horizontally,  each 
course  projecting  inwards  until  they  meet  over  the  centre. 
These  interior  projections  have  been  cut  into  a  smooth  sur- 
face, which  was  supposed  to  have  been  once  covered  with 
plates  of  metal ;  bronze  attaching  nails  being  found  still 
remaining. 

In  speaking  of  Grecian  architecture,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
proceed  in  chronological  order,  because  it  is  uncertain  at 
what  time  some  of  the  earliest  Greek  writers  flourished, 
and  the  inspection  of  existing  ruins  does  not  always  suffice 
to  inform  us  of  the  date  of  their  erection.  There  appear  to 
have  been  few  temples  before  the  time  of  Homer,  who, 
flourished  about  900  years  b.  c.  This  great  poet  speaks  of 
the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Athens,  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and 
of  Neptune  at  JEgss.  He  speaks  of  many  sacrifices  being 
performed  on  altars  in  the  open  air;  and  it  is  probable,  from, 
the  language  adopted  by  him,  that  the  fanes,  or  chapels,  of 
Minerva  and  Apollo  were  roofless.  He  describes  the  palace 
of  King  Priam,  as  being  constructed  of  stone,  and  consisting 
of  a  court  surrounded  by  apartments.  Columns  are  also 
mentioned  by  Homer,  as  forming  part  of  the  palace  of 
Ulysses ;  but  no  allusion  is  made  to  their  beauty,  and  they 
were  probably  nothing  more  than  wooden  posts.  Roofs  were 
probably  laid  upon  dwellings  in  Homer's  time,  formed  by 
two  or  more  inclined  planes  meeting  in  a  ridge  or  point 
above ;  because,  in  the  Iliad,  the  position  of  two  men  in 
wrestling  is  compared  to  two  beams  in  the  roof  of  a  house. 
In  some  cases  the  roofs  were  flat ;  and  we  read  of  one  of  the 
companions  of  Ulysses  falling  from  such  an  one. 

But  flat  roofs  to  houses  were  common  at  times  long  ante- 
rior to  the  heroes  of  Homer.  The  people  of  Israel  were 
commanded  by  their  Lawgiver  (Deut.  xxii.  8.)  to  surround 

*  Both  Argos  and  Mycenae  wer«  in  that  part  of  Greece  now 
called  the  Morea. 
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the  roofs  of  their  houses  by  rails,  or  parapets,  to  prevent 
persons  falling  off.  It  is  likely,  therefore,  that  the  houses 
both  in  Syria  and  Ejryptwere  constructed  with  flat  roofs  in 
the  time  of  Moses,  as  well  as  at  the  present  day ;  since  in 
those  places  the  disposition  to  change  has  ever  been 
wanting. 

We  know  but  little  of  the  state  of  architecture  in  Greece, 
from  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  and  of  the  incidental  events 
referred  to  by  Homer,  until  the  time  of  the  Ionic  migration, 
which  includes  an  interval  of  about  150  years.  We  are  in- 
formed by  Vitruvius  of  a  temple,  dedicated  to  Juno,  being 
built  at  Argos,  during  the  reign  of  Dorus,  son  of  Helenus, 
•which  was  probably  abont  1200  years  before  the  Christian 
sera;  that  this  temple  was  built  according  to  certain  rules 
laid  down  by  Dorus  himself ;  and  that  thus  originated  the 
Doric  order,  which  was  afterwards  extensively  adopted 
throuirhout  Greece.  The  proportions  of  the  order  were  not, 
however,  the  subject  of  any  fixed  rule,  and  at  the  time 
we  speak  of,  the  Grecian  buildings  must  have  been  very 
rude. 

The  arts  of  civilization  received  a  sudden  check  on  the 
return  of  the  Heraclidje  to  Peloponnesus.  This  people 
drove  most  of  the  inhabitants  from  a  large  portion  of  the 
country,  and  maintained  a  sanguinary  warfare  with  those 
who  remained  ;  thus  for  a  long  time  effectually  preventing 
the  growth  of  the  arts  of  peace. 

During  this  perturbed  state  of  affairs,  a  body  of  adven- 
turers, commanded  by  Ion,  son  of  Xanthus,  colonized  that 
part  of  Asia  which  was  previously  inhabited  by  the  Carians 
and  Leleges.  It  was  then,  according  to  Vitruvius,  that  the 
temple  of  Apollo  Panionios  was  erected  by  the  colonists,  in 
a  manner  resembling  the  Doric  temples  of  Greece.  These 
colonists  not  being  in  possession  of  any  architectural  rules 
to  guide  them,  and  being  ignorant  of  the  proportions  which 
the  columns  should  have  in  order  to  support  the  roof,  in- 
vented a  rule,  which  was  to  guide,  not  only  themselves,  but 
all  subsequent  workmen,  in  order  to  maintain  a  sort  of  har- 
mony among  their  structures :  they  conceived  the  idea  of 
making  their  columns  correspond  with  the  dimensions  of 
the  human  figure  ;  the  average  height  of  which  is  about  six 
times  the  breadth.  They  therefore  made  the  diameter  of 
the  column  at  the  lower  part  equal  to  one-sixth  of  its  whole 
length ;  and  the  system  or  order  resulting  from  these  pro 
portions,  they  are  said  to  have  named  the  Doric,  because 
the  Dorians  were  the  people  who  had  first  adopted  it ;  the 
name  of  which  people  was  perhaps  a  term  including  all  the 
Greeks  who  lived  at  that  time  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth. 
The  order  was  perhaps  also  called  the  Doric,  to  distinguish 
it  from  another  order,  which,  according  to  Vitruvius,  was 
invented  or  adopted  by  Ion  himself,  and  hence  called  the 
Ionic  order. 

It  is  stated  by  Vitruvius,  that  the  proportions  of  the  Ionic 
order  were  derived  from  the  female  form,  which  is  more 
slender  than  that  of  the  male.  The  height  of  the  columns 
■was  increased  to  eight  diameters;  thus  rendering  their  ap- 
pearance more  light  and  slender,  and  representing  rather 
the  delicacy  of  the  female  form  than  the  robustness  of  the 
male.  The  ornamental  parts  of  the  Ionic  column  were, 
Vitruvius  says,  suggested  by  different  parts  of  a  woman's 
dress.  The  mouldings  of  the  base  were  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  shoe ;  the  volutes  of  the  capitol,  the  tresses  of  hair 
curling  on  either  side  of  the  head  ;  and  the  flutings  of  the 
shaft  the  folds  of  the  hanging  garment. 

According  to  the  same  authority,  a  third  order  was  after- 
wards invented  by  a  sculptor  named  Callimachus,  who  pro- 
bably liourished  about  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
about  400  years  b.  c.  This  order  afterwards  receirved  the 
name  of  the  Corinthian  ;  and  in  order  to  give  more  grace 
and  delicacy  to  the  columns,  the  standard  adopted  was  that 
of  a  youthful  female  form,  instead  of  that  of  a  matron,  as 
m  the  case  of  the  Ionic.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
determined  what  part  of  the  whole  length  was  equal  to  the 
diameter  ;  the  practice  of  different  architects  being  probably 
various.  The  origin  of  the  Corinthian  capital  has  been 
stated  in  a  very  pretty  story*.  Vitruvius  says,  that  a  young 
woman  of  Corinth  was  betrothed,  but  before  her  marriage 
she  fell  ill  and  died  :  after  her  burial,  her  nurse  collected  in 
a  basket  the  toys  which  delighted  her  when  alive,  placed 
the  basket  on  her  grave,  and  covered  it  with  a  tile.  Now 
it  so  happened  that  the  basket  was  placed  immediately  over 
an  acanthus  root,  which  afterwards  grew  up  round  the  bas- 

*  By  referring  to  Saturday  Magazine,  Vol.  V.,  p.  147,  the  reader 
will  find  a  pictorial  representation  of  the  origin  of  the  Corinthian 
capital,  together  with  views  of  capitals,  &c.,  belonging  to  the  five 
order*. 


ket,  and  curled  up  from  under  the  angles  of  the  tile.  This 
was  observed  by  Callimachus,  and  it  suggested  to  him  the 
idea  of  a  new  capital  for  a  column:  he  therefore  perpetuated 
it  in  marble. 

The  general  form  and  ornamental  details  of  a  Grecian 
temple  have  been  referred  by  Vitruvius  to  the  wooden  hut, 
which  an  infant  community  in  a  country  abounding  in 
forests  would  be  likely  to  construct.  The  comparison  of  a 
simple  hut  with  the  early  edifices  of  stone,  will  show  the 
general  correspondence  which  exists  between  their  members, 
and  will  set  the  reputed  origin  of  Grecian  architecture  in  a 
clearer  light. 

The  first  step  towards  the  construction  of  a  hut  would 
doubtless  be,  the  placing  of  a  number  of  posts  vertically 
in  the  ground,  which  should  enclose  a  space  in  the  form  of 
a  square  or   parallelogram  :    let  these  be  compared  with 
the  columns  of  a  stone  edifice.     On  the  tops  of  these  posts 
would  be  laid  a  horizontal  beam  along  each  of  the  four 
sides,  corresponding  to  which  we  see   the   epistylium,   or 
architrave.     Over  these  would  be  placed  other  horizontal 
beams,  parallel  to  one  of  the  sides  of  the  building,  in  order 
ifi  support  the  roof.     These  being  placed  at  equal  distances 
from  each  other,  and  their  extremities  appearing  over  the 
face  of  the  architrave  were  also  afterwards  represented  in 
stone  by  rectangular  divisions  called  triglyphs.      Smaller 
beams  might  yet  have  been  required  for  the  support  of  the 
planks,  or  whatever  formed  the  bed  of  the  roof;   and  these 
also  are  copied,  and  their  projecting  ends  called  modillions, 
while  the  extremities  of  another  upper  course  are  called 
dentils.     Now   as  a  flat  covering  would  not  be  the  best 
form  of  roof,  in  a  country  subject  to  heavy  rain  or  snow,  an 
inclining  roof  supported  by  beams,  placed  obliquely  along 
the  vertical  posts,  would  soon  be  adopted  in  place  of  the  flat 
one.     The  temples  of  Greece  and  Rome,  which  were  gene- 
rally rectangular  and  surrounded   by  columns,  were  also 
frequently  covered  by  roofs  inclining  on  both  sides  from  a 
ridge  over  the  middle  of  the  building,  and  parallel  to  its 
length.     The  modillions  and  dentils  with  the  beams  on 
which  they  appear  to  rest,  and  the  part  of  the  rool'  above 
thern,  form  the  cornice.     The  whole  system  of  horizontal 
beams,  comprehending  architrave,  triglyphs,  and  the  spaces 
between  them  called  metopes,  (which  together   havs  the 
name  oi  frieze,)  and  cornice,  is  called  by  the  general  name 
of  entablature.     The  inclining  roof  was  formed  of  rafters  or 
cantherii  disposed  in  two  planes,  declining  each  way  from 
the  columen,  or  ridge,  of  the  roof ;  the  upper  ends  of  the 
rafters  were  attached  to  this   ridge,  and  the  lower  ends 
rested   upon   the   entablature.      Over    these   rafters   were 
placed,  in   horizontal   positions,    small   timbers,   called  at 
present  purlines,  (formerly  templa,)  parallel  to  the  ridge  of 
the  roof;   and  over  these  again  was  another  I ier  of  rafters 
projecting  beyond  the  architrave  or  frieze  of  the  sides  of 
the  building,  and  supporting  the  tiles,  or  other  covering  of 
the   roof.     The   roof  of  a   building  thus   formed   of  twa 
inclined  planes,  was  called  by  the  a.nc\ents  fastigium.    The 
triangular  extremity  is  called  the  pediment,  and  the  space 
within  the  cornice  of  this  pediment  is  named  the  tympanum. 
Having  thus  described  the -general   points  in  which   a 
simple  hut  and  a  Grecian  temple  resembled  each  other,  we 
now  descend   to   some  of  the  minuter  ornaments  of  the 
temple,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  far  we  may  suppose  these 
also  to  have  taken  their  rise  from  the  same  source.      If 
then  trunks  of  trees  are  found  to  have  given  the  idea  of 
the  columns  which  supported  the  edifice,  from  whence  was 
derived  the  plinth  or  chief  part  of  the  base  of  the  column? 
In  the  wooden  hut,  the  main  supports,  if  resting  exclusively 
on  the  ground,  would  be  liable  to  sink  beneath  the  surface, 
and  to  fall  into  a  state  of  decay  owing  to  the  effects  of  a 
humid  soil.     There  would  be  perhaps  an  effort  made  to 
prevent  these  evils,  by  placing  a  tile  or  flat  stone  under- 
neath the  post,  to  prevent  it  from  sinking ;   and  the  bottom 
of  this  post  being  liable  to  split  by  the  weight  above  it, 
there  might  also  have  been  a  band  surrounding  it ;    from 
which  the  idea  of  the  ornaments  above  the  plinth  were 
derived  ;  so  that,  altogether,  the  base  of  the  columns  in  the 
wooden  hut  might  have  afforded  a  model  for  imitation  in 
the  base  of  those  of  a  more  substantial  edifice.     We  have 
already  stated  the  conjectures  which  have  been  formed  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  capitals ;    but,  as  in  some  instances  we 
find  columns  without  bases,  and  in  others  we  find  them 
without  capitals  ;  and  as,  where  they  are  adorned  with  both,  . 
there  is  much  diversity  in  the  several  parts,  it  is  needless  to 
dwell  further  on  the  probable  origin  of  either  the  base  or 
capital,  or  to  attach  much  importance  to  so  doubtful  a 
subject. 
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The  spiral  curves,  "or  volutes,  which  adorned  some 
columns,  have  been  supposed,  as  before  remarked,  to  be  in 
imitation  of  the  curls  of  hair  on  a  woman's  head ;  or  to 
extend  the  conjecture,  of  the  curling  leaves  of  plants,  or  of 
the  horns  of  animals  slain  in  sacrifico.  The  capitals  of 
other  columns  are  adorned  with  double  rows  of  leaves;  and 
this,  as  we  huve  said,  arose  from  the  casual  observation  of 
such  foliage  growing  round  a  bell-shaped  vessel  at  Corinth. 
The  shaft  of  a  column,  when  carved  into  longitudinal 
furrows,  is  ascribed  to  a  wish  to  imitate  the  folds  of  a 
woman's  dress ;  or  this  fluting  is  supposed  to  have  been 
invented  as  a  support  or  resting-place  for  spears,  as 
warriors  were  entering  the  temple.  Lastly,  the  triglyphs, 
and  other  members  of  the  entablature,  may  have  been 
derived  from  natural  circumstances,  such  as  the  flowing 
of  rain  across  the  entablature,  which  furnished  the  idea  of 
channeling  the  ends  of  the  beams ;  and  the  suspension 
of  drops  of  water,  which  might  have  been  imitated  in 
the  guttae,  or  drops. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  account  for  all  the  mouldings 
which  occur  in  the  columns  and  entablature  of  a  building, 
recognised  by  tne  terms  torus,  astragal,  echinus,  cavetto, 
cymatia,  and  the  bird's  beak  moulding.  All  these  mould- 
ings are  capable  of  being  much  embellished,  and  accord- 
ingly, we  find  them  displaying  the  sculptor's  skill  in 
beautiful  imitations  of  the  leaves  of  various  plants,  or  of  the 
figures  of  animals. 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  massive  temples  of  Egypt,  it 
lias  been  supposed  that  the  primitive  types  of  those  build- 
ings must  have  been  the  rudely  excavated  dwellings  of  the 
early  inhabitants  in  the  rocks  of  that  country;  but  on 
examining  their  present  huts,  built  of  mud  and  reeds  in  the 
form  of  frusta  of  Pyramids,  which  are  probably  of  the  same 
character  as  those  of  their  ancestors,  we  are  struck  by  so 
great  a  similarity  in  their  construction  to  those  of  the 
temples,  as  makes  us  think  it  more  than  probable  that  the 
latter  also  took  their  origin  from  the  simple  hut. 
•  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  necessary  to  look  further  for 
a  type,  whence  originated  all  the  details  of  the  splendid 
temples  of  ancient  Greece.  We  are  disposed  to  admit  the 
•wooden  hut  as  the  rude  idea  of  a  temple,  because  natural 
circumstances  are  powerful  in  directing  and  constraining 
the  proceedings  of  mankmd  ;  but  still,  we  ought  to  render 
due  respect  to  the  inventive  genius  of  man.  An  infant 
community  is,  in  great  measure,  constrained  to  make 
choice  of  the  materials  which  nature  has  prepared  in  the 
locality  of  their  settlement ;  and  doubtless  the  forms  of 
houses  which  they  are  thus  compelled  to  adopt,  must,  to  a 
eertain  extent,  influence  the  style  of  aichitecture,  should 
that  community  afterwards  become  so  far  civilized  as  to 
build  extensively.  But  one  of  the  direct  effects  of  civiliza- 
tion is  to  foster  intellect,  and  to  afford  scope  for  the  display 
of  genius,  whose  prominent  characteristic  is  invention. 
Now  whether  we  take  the  cave,  the  tent,  or  the  wooden 
hut,  as  the  origin  of  any  one  particular  style,  we  ought 
rather  to  allow  that  the  inventive  genius  of  man  through 
successive  ages,  has  exalted  the  humble  model  into  a 
master-piece  of  art,  than  that  recourse  should  have  been 
had  either  to  the  natural  circumstances  of  the  vicinity,  or  to 
the  older  structures  of  some  distant  country,  for  the 
suggestion  of  prominent  features  or  ornamental  details. 
In  the  spirit  of  these  remarks  a  modern  writer  says,  "  It 
must  not  be  understood  that  this  hypothesis  [tire  Vitruvian] 
alone  is  capable  of  guiding  an  artist  in  his  constructions, 
or  of  restraining  the  excesses  of  a  capricious  fancy  ;  since 
the  nature  of  the  building  to  be  raised,  and  our  perceptions 
of  beauty  may  he,  together,  sufficient  to  obtain  these  ends. 
In  forming  a  portico,  for  example,  we  have  to  support  a  roof 
by  means  which  may  leave  one  or  more  of  the  sides  open 
to  the  air.  The  roof  must,  therefore,  be  borne  on  columns, 
and  between  the  breadth  and  height  of  these,  certain 
proportions  must  subsist,  which  experience  would  soon 
determine  for  the  best.  The  entablature  might  be,  origi- 
nally, one  plain  mass  of  stone ;  but  it  would  be  sub- 
sequently found  more  pleasing  to  divide  its  exterior  surface 
horizontally,  into  two  or  more  parts  by  projecting  mouldings, 
and  to  ornament  the  facise  in  various  ways,  which  would 
produce  an  agreeable  play  of  light  and  shadow ;  and 
lastly,  the  capitals  of  the  columns  may  have  been, 
originally,  simple  blocks  broader  than  the  shafts,  in  order 
to  increase  the  points  of  support  under  the  entablature ; 
and  these  would  soon,  by  the  taste  of  aitists,  be  brought  to 
the  graceful  forms  they  have  since  exhibited"." 

*  Encyc.  Metropol.;  article,  Architecture. 


It  cannot  be  wondered  at,  that  so  imaginative  a  people 
as  the  Greeks  should  be  in  possession  of  many  traditions 
respecting  their  architecture.  We  do  not  of  course  pre- 
sume to  decide  whether  they  derived  it  from  Egypt,  and 
improved  upon  the  cumbrous  model  which  that  country 
afforded;  or  whether,  as  has  been  asserted,  "the  hut  of 
Pelasgus,  the  last  entirely  wooden  cottage  in  Arcadia, 
remained  the  unvarying  model  of  every  subsequent  fabric 
in  stone  and  marble,  however  stupendous,  which  arose 
throughout  Greece." 

Such,  then,  according  to  Vitruvjus,  is  the  origin  of  the 
orders  of  architecture  among  the  Greeks.  This  origin  may 
or  may  not  be  true ;  and  we  do  not  lay  any  particular  stress 
upon  it,  because  Vitruvius  is  not  altogether  a  safe  authority. 
Without,  therefore,  attempting  to  unravel  the  complicated 
and  contradictory  appearances  which  theory  and  conjecture 
have  thrown  upon  the  origin  of  the  orders,  we  may  proceed 
to  lay  before  the  reader  a  statement  of  their  principal  cha- 
racteristics, while  at  the  same  time  we  will  not  altogether 
disregard  the  theories  which  have  been  advanced,  to  account 
for  their  introduction. 

It  will  be  understood,  that  an  order,  in  architecture,  is 
that  proportional  disposition  of  building-materials  which  is 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  distinguished  by  two  principal  fea- 
tures; namely,  the  entablature  and  the  column.  The 
former  consists  of  the  cornice,  the  frieze,  and  the  archi- 
trave: the  latter  of  the  capital,  the  shaft,  and  the  base. 

The  architrave,  or,  as  the  Greeks  call  it,  the  epistyle,  is 
that  part  which  immediately  rests  on  the  columns,  and  is 
supposed  to  represent  the  main  beam  of  the  primitive 
wooden  temples. 

The  frieze  is  the  central  division,  which  rests  on  the 
architrave,  and  is  usually  ornamented.  The  Romans  called 
it  phrygium,  which  means  phrygian,  or  embroidery-work i 
and  the  Greeks  goSphorus,  because  they  often  adorned  it 
with  animals. 

The  cornice,  from  the  Latin  coronis,  is  the  upper  part, 
which  supports  the  roof:  it  projects  considerably  beyond 
the  rest,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  lower  patts.  The 
cornice  is  subdivided  into  many  parts,  which  are  ornamented 
according  to  the  style. 

The  capital  is  the  upper  part,  or  crown,  of  the  column. 
On  this  the  architrave  rests :  it  is  ornamented  in  a  manner 
peculiar  to  the  order  to  which  it  belongs. 

The  shaft  is  that  part  of  the  column  included  between 
the  capital  and  the  base.  The' shaft  was  often  ornamented 
with  vertical  channels  or  flutes,  the  origin  and  use  of  which, 
as  we  said  before,  have  been  variously  stated ;  some, 
however,  refusing  to  consider  the  Uutings  as  forming  spear- 
holders,  call  it  an  imitation  of  the  striated  or  indented  bark 
in  the  wooden  pillars  of  the  primitive  temple  ;  others,  again, 
state  that  the  idea  was  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians, 
whose  columns  were  suggested  by  bundles  of  reeds,  oapyrus 
stems,  date-palms,  &c. 

The  base  is  the  lower  termination  of  the  column,  resting 
on  the  flooring,  or  on  a  pedestal.  It  is  formed  of  projecting 
mouldings,  and  a  plinth,  in  number  and  form  according  to 
the  order.  The  word  plinth  is  from  the  Greek,  and  implies 
a  square  tile. 

The  proportions  of  all  the  parts  of  an  architectural  struc- 
ture are  regulated  by  the  lower  diameter  of  the  shaft  of  the 
columns,  which  is  divided  into  sixty  parts,  or  lines.  This 
is  the  module,  or  architectural  scale. 

The  facade,  or  front  of  a  building,  is  its  most  finished 
part,  and  is  usually  ornamented  with  a  projecting  portico, 
surmounted  by  a  pediment. 

The  pediment  is  that  part  of  a  portico  which  rises  above 
its  entablature,  to  cover  the  end  of  the  roof,  the  triangular 
form  of  which  it  assumes.  A  pediment  is  composed  ot  two 
parts;  viz.,  the  tympanum  and  the  cornice:  the  former  is 
the  interior  area  or  panel,  and  is  usually  devoted  to  orna- 
ment or  inscriptions :  the  latter  is  the  highest  part,  and  is 
placed  last  on  the  building,  and  crowns  the  whole. 

The  distance  from  column  to  column,  or  the  clear  space 
between  columns,  is  called  an  inter columniation. 

Any  one  particular  order  may  be  easily  recognised,  by 
attending  to  a  few  simple  points  of  difference,  which  we 
now  proceed  to  numerate.  In  the  Doric  order  there  is  no 
base  or  moulding  at  the  bottom  of  the  column :  the  plain 
capital  consists  merely  of  an  echinus,  or  convex  moulding, 
and  the  abacus,  or  square  stone.  There  is  also  a  triglyphed, 
or  three-channeled  frieze.  The  Ionic  or  Corinthian  is 
recognised  by  the  voluted  or  the  foliaged  capital,  the  chief 
distinction  between  these  two  orders  being  confined  to  the 
capital;  since  there  is  no  precise  difference  between  the 
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columns  or  entablatures  of  either  order,  except  the  modil- 
lions,  which  are  certain  regularly  recurring  ornaments, 
peculiar  to  the  Corinthian.  Again,  with  respect  to  the 
shaft :  the  flutes  in  the  Doric  order  are  broad  and  shallow, 
formin"  sharp  ridges  on  the  circumference  of  the  shaft; 
but,  in  the  other  two  orders,  the  flutes  are  narrower  and 
deeper,  and  are  separated  from  each  other  by  spaces  left 
between  the  tlutings  on  the  surface  of  the  shaft.  With 
respect  to  the  architrave,  the  Doric  consists  of  a  plain  face, 
surmounted  by  the  toBnia,  or  band,  to  which  is  attached, 
beneath  each  triglyph,  another  fillet,  holding  the  guttcE^  or 
drops;  but,  in  the  other  two  orders,  the  architraves  are 
generally  divided  into  three  faces,  projecting  somewhat  the 
one  above  tbe  other,  with  curved  mouldings,  plain  or  orna- 
mented. 

No  one  can  rise  from  an  attentive  study  of  a  Grecian 
Doric  temple,  without  being  struck  with  the  masterly  degree 
of  skill  with  which  its  various  parts  are  combined,  so  as  to 
produce  a  grand  and  effective  whole. 

In  proceeding  to  lay  before  the  reader  a  somewhat  detailed 
account  of  a  Doric  temple,  we  need  scarcely  offer  an  apology 
for  using  a  variety  of  architectural  terms,  which  may  at 
first  sight  appear  new  and  difficult.  The  great  advantage 
of  technical  terms,  at  all  times,  is  to  convey  concisely  and 
emphatically  to  the  mind,  certain  meanings  or  definitions 
■which  have  been  conventionally  decided  upon,  and  which, 
if  attempted  to  be  conveyed  in  what  is  called  "  popular 
language,"  would  not  only  involve  a  description  in  much 
circumlocution,  but  would  embarrass  the  careful  reader, 
rather  than  assist  him.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  confess 
that  a  clear  idea  of  the  details  and  entire  harmony  of  a 
fine  building,  cannot  be  obtained  without  a  certain  degree 
of  fixed  attention  on  the  part  of  the  reader.  We  therefore 
invite  him  to  bestow  this  attention,  with  the  assurance  that, 
if  he  understand  the  means  employed  to  confer  so  much 
simple  beauty  upon  a  mere  collection  of  stones,  he  will  find 
an  additional  interest  imparted  to  his  rambles,  by  his  being 
able  to  appreciate  the  results  of  an  architect's  study,  and  to 
pronounce  with  some  degree  of  confidence  upon  the  good 
or  bad  taste  of  any  structure  which  may  come  under  his 
notice. 

Without  at  a.i  attempting  to  fix  a  standard  of  taste,  we 
may  offer  a  few  remarks,  by  way  of  answer,  to  the  very 
general  questions, — "How  am  I  to  know  when  such  a 
building  is  in  good  or  bad  taste?"  "Why  should  a  build- 
ing be  in  good  or  bad  taste,  according  as  it  does  or  does  not 
agree  with  the  structures  of  the  ancient  Greeks  ?"  The 
answer  to  these  questions  is  very  simple.  It  has  been  ad- 
mitted by  the  almost  universal  voice  of  men  of  talent  and 
genius  of  all  nations,  who  have  studied  the  subject,  that 
the  public  edifices  of  the  ancient  Greeks  are  perfect  in  their 


kind ;  that  their  minutest,  as  well  as  their  grandest  parts, 
are  combined  with  such  consummate  skill,  that  any  altera« 
tion  must  be  a  deterioration.  This  combination  was  doubt- 
less  the  result  of  much  study  and  variation  :  this  perfection 
of  architecture  must  have  occupied  many  first-rate  architec- 
tural minds,  through  a  course  of  ages.  In  a  country,  too, 
where  polytheism  prevailed;  where  temples  were  erected 
to  so  many  objects  of  devotion,  and  the  character  of  each 
temple  was  regulated  by  the  properties  (so  to  speak)  of  its 
presiding  deity;  and  where  public  buildings  of  other  kinds 
than  those  devoted  to  public  worship,  so  greatly  abounded ; 
all  such  variety  must  have  given  experience  to  a  civilized 
people  bent  upon  the  adornment  of  their  cities.  Here  also 
the  meanest  member  of  the  community  felt  a  zeal  and  pride 
in  such  adornment ;  thus  doubtless  making  it  become 
matter  of  competition  with  architects  who  should  excel : 
and  where  the  people  themselves  had  the  taste  to  decide 
upon  excellence,  we  can  no  longer  wonder  that  the  remams 
of  ancient  art  are  now  looked  upon  with  reverence,  trea 
sured  up  in  our  museums,  and  imitated  in  our  own  struc- 
tures, as  the  works  of  our  masters  in  architectural  art  ;— 
for  such  they  surely  were,  else  why  do  we  copy  their  pro- 
ductions ?  and  what  else  is  it  but  a  disregard  of  such  per- 
fect models  at  the  present  day,  that  has  produced  the 
general  authorized  opinion,  that  the  modern  taste  for  archi- 
tecture in  England  is  decidedly  bad? 

"No  art, '  says  Mr.  Eustace,  " deserves  more  attention 
than  architecture,  because  no  art  is  so  often  called  into  ac- 
tion, tends  so  much  to  the  embellishment,  or  contributes 
more  to  the  reputation  of  a  country.  It  ought,  therefore, 
at  all  events,  to  occupy  some  portion  of  time  in  a  liberal 
education.  Had  such  a  method  of  instruction  as  that  which 
is  here  recommended,  been  adopted  a  century  ago,  the 
streets  of  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge  would  not  pre- 
sent so  many  shapeless  buildings,  raised  at  an  enormous 
expense,  as  if  designed  for  eternal  monuments  of  the  opu- 
lence and  of  the  bad  taste  of  the  British  nation.  We  should 
not  see  such  a  multitude  of  absurd  edifices,  under  the 
names  of  temples,  ruins,  &c.,  disgrace  the  scenery  of  Eng- 
land, so  much  admired  by  foreigners.  In  short,  instead  of 
allowing  architects  to  pursue  novelty  at  the  expense  of 
taste,  and  seek  for  reputation  by  adaptations  and  pretended 
improvements  of  their  own  invention,  a  method  which  has 
never  yet  succeeded,  their  employers  should  oblige  them  to 
adhere  strictly  to  the  ancients,  and  by  adopting  their  forms 
and  proportions,  to  adorn  England  with  the  noblest  edifices 
of  Greece  and  of  Italy." 

In  our  next  Supplement  on  Architecture,  we  will  conclude 
our  details  of  the  Grecian  orders,  and  enter  upon  the  fourth 
era  of  our  history,  including  Roman  Architecture. 
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SKETCHES  IN  EGYPT.     1839. 

A  Night  on  the  Great  Pyramid. 

*  *  *  On  the  28th  of  October  I  left  Sakkarah, 
a  small  village  on  the  western  bunk  of  the  Nile,  and 
followed  the  track  which  leads  from  thence  to  the 
Pyramids  of  Gizeh.  In  addition  to  a  servant,  the 
party  consisted  of  two  donkeys  with  their  boys,  and 
a  camel,  with  its  attendant,  or  sets.  After  six  hours' 
donkey-riding,  we  reachtd  the  ledge  of  sandstone  on 
which  the  great  pyramids  are  built:  the  rock  itself  is 
excavated  into  tombs,  and  forms  part  of  the  ancient 
cemetery  of  Memphis,  Mr.  Hill,  of  Cairo,  has  en- 
closed a  small  promenade  adjoining  the  tombs,  and 
fitted  up  several  of  the  latter  as  bed-rooms. 

The  Arab  who  was  in  charge  of  the  place  was  a 
bachelor,  not  of  long  standing,  for  he  had  divorced 
his  wife  that  morning.  We  availed  ourselves  of  the 
tent  erected  there,  and  unloaded  the  camel  to  prepare 
for  dinner.  Some  birds  which  I  had  just  shot  soon 
appeared  upon  the  divan,  or,  to  borrow  an  expression 
from  the  western  world,  upon  the  table,  and  during 
the  interval  I  visited  the  pyramid  of  Cheops,  and 
made  arrangements  for  the  proceedings  of  the  night. 

The  sun  was  nearly  touching  the  horizon  when  I 
left  the  tent  for  the  second  ascent  j  and  on  reaching 
the  base  of  the  pyramid,  its  long  pointed  shadow 
might  be  seen  moving  across  the  inundation  of  the 
Nile,  and  rapidly  gaining  the  opposite  bank.  Then 
it  gradually  ascended  the  mountains  beyond,  rising 
like  a  pyramid  of  darkness,  till  a  universal  shadow 
effaced  its  outline.  Immediately  after  we  began  the 
ascent. 

I  had  flattered  myself,  that  after  spnie  experience 
on  the  smaller  pyramids,  I  should  be  able,  empty 
handed,  to  distance  the  Arabs  who  carried  our  effects. 
I  was,  therefore,  the  more  surprised  to  see  the  six 
who  were  engaged  in  the  service,  each  loaded  with  a 
basket,  mattrass,  or  such  piece  of  furniture,  scram- 
bling up  the  giddy  height  with  astonishing  velocity. 
Scantily  dressed  as  they  were,  they  appeared  like 
some  red-legged  insects  crawling  up  a  wall ;  and  a 
wall  does  not  look  much  steeper  than  these  buildings, 
when  one  is  actually  upon  them.  On  reaching  the 
half-way  stone,  they  waited  for  us  to  join  them,  and 
recommenced  the  ascent  with  equal  alacrity,  and  in 
due  time,  we  all  reached  the  summit  of  tbjs  stupea- 
dous  mass. 

The  twilight  being  short  in  that  country,  no  time 
was  to  be  lost  in  erecting  the  piece  of  tent,  without 
which  the  exposure  to  the  night  air  would  have  been 
highly  imprudent.  The  whole  party  then  sat  down 
to  supper,  and  from  the  running  translation  of  my 
Italian  servant,  the  conversation  appeared  to  have 
taken  a  political  turn,  not  very  flattering  to  his  high- 
ness Mehemet  Ali. 

The  first  incident  that  threatened  our  comfort,  was 
the  arrival  of  a  swarm  of  flies,  of  such  intensity,  that 
a  candle  would  certainly  have  been  extinguished  by 
them  ;  but  they  disappeared  with  the  twilight,  as  the 
Arabs  had  predicted.  Then  I  discovered  tarantulas*, 
eight  inches  in  length,  running  over  the  stones  :  the 
Arabs  assured  me,  that  though  they  would  bite  in  a 
house,  they  would  not  do  so  upon  a  pyramid.  With 
this  addition  to  my  knowledge  of  natural  history,  I 
banished  all  apprehension  from  this  source. 

Alter  lighting  a  chibouque,  and  putting  on  a  dress- 
ing gown  as  a  protection  from  the  dew,  I  lay  down 
on  the  uneven  stones  of  the  summit,  so  as  to  see 
nothing    but    the   sky  above.     The  highest  building 

*  The  animal  which  receives  this  name  in  Egypt  is  somewhat  like 
%  fat  lizard,  but  quite  distinct  from  the  cameleon. 


ever  raised  by  the  hands  of  man  was  beneath  us,  and 
the  stars  seemed  sensibly  nearer  from  the  elevation. 
It  was  difficult  to  realize  the  precise  situation  which 
we  occupied :  apparently, 

Before  the  starry  threshold  of  Jove's  court, 
and  certainly,  . 

Above  the  smoke  and  stir  of  that  dim  spot  ! 

Which  men  call  earth. 

Whatever  poetical  associations  arose  during  the  day- 
time, they  were  nothing  to  those  which  presented 
themselves  during  the  lingering  twilight,  on  the  same 
spot. 

On  looking  round,  the  country  offered  a  prospect 
singular  in  the  extreme.  The  stagnant  inundations 
on  the  east  were  jewelled  with  reflected  stars  :  the 
melon  fields,  »ud  other  cultivated  tracts,  with  their 
fires  lighted  by  the  watchers,  were  mostly  to  the 
north  ;  and  the  Dest-rt  completed  the  panorama  to 
the  south  and  west.  In  these  directions  the  darkness 
was  unbroken  ;  but  gradually  a  dull  purple  haze 
hovered  over  the  sand,  almost  beautifying  the  dark- 
ness, and  at  least  rendering  it  visible  against  the  last 
rays  of  the  western  sky. 

The  Great  Bear  had  set  entirely,  and  the  smaller 
seemed  preparing  to  follow, — Orion  had  almost 
emerged  from  the  flood  eastward,  when  I  left  the 
rugged  stone-work  for  the  more  seasonable  luxuries 
of  a  mattrass  and  awning.  The  end  of  the  former, 
rolled  over  a  gun,  served  as  a  pillow,  and  Morpheus 
supplied  the  rest. 

There  are  some  situations  in  which  we  feel  more 
strongly  than  in  others  our  entire  dependence  on 
divine  protection.  And  since  so  much  of  our  con- 
sciousness of  the  need  of  that  protection  is  dependent 
upon  external  impressions,  should  we  not  do  wrong 
in  neglecting  the  aids  which  they  furnish  to  devotion? 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  extraordi- 
nary appearance  of  the  light  coming  through  the  tent 
induced  me  to  rise  and  examine  its  cause ;  this  was 
interesting  enough  :  thin  clouds  had  been  formed  by 
the  radiation  at  night,  and  had  settled  upon  the  top 
of  the  pyramid.  At  times  we  were  enveloped  in  a 
luminous  fog ;  at  others,  the  clouds  swept  up  the 
side  of  the  pile,  and  I  could  see  the  white  moonlight 
shining  on  the  base  through  the  vapour.  The  appear- 
ance was  precisely  that  described  by  Coleridge, — 

While  all  the  night,  through  fog-smoke  white, 
Glimmered  the  pale  moonshine, 

and  at  times  the  stars  were  visible  through  the  gaps 
in  the  clouds. 

The  fog  seemed  to  thicken  till  day  break,  but  after 
sunrise  it  cleared  away.  Then  the  prospect  assumed 
a  remarkable  distinctness,  from  the  moisture  of  the 
air,  but  it  was  entirely  disenchanted ;  partly,  by  the 
want  of  a  variety  of  light  and  shadow,  but  more,  I 
fear,  by  the  uncomfortable  sensation  of  a  dull  cloudy 
morning.  The  Nile  was  but  a  stream  of  muddy 
water,  and  the  rich  plantations  mere  boggy  fields ; 
the  palm-trees  hung  their  heads,  as  if  ashamed  of  the 
weather ;  and  the  heavy  dew  stained  the  clear  yellow 
of  the  desert  sands.  It  was  high  time  to  descend, 
and  we  descended  accordingly. 

Before  leaving  the  summit,  I  was  gratified  by  hear- 
ing a  novel  kind  of  echo  from  the  neighbouring  pyra- 
mid of  Cephrenes.  The  troops  across  the  river  were 
exercising  artillery,  and  the  report  of  each  gun  was 
mingled  with  its  echoes  into  a  prolonged  murmur : 
this  sound,  on  reaching  the  pyramid,  was  reflected 
from  the  facing  of  each  stone  opposite  ;  and  being 
thus,  as  it  wetc,M*>''oniposed,  produced  the  effect  of 
a  rolling  fire  df%-  "^•. . ..'"try.  On  discharging  a  fouling- 
piece,  the  same  sciuuu  was  produced. 
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The  entrance  to  the  pyramid  has  been  so  often 
described,  and  offers  so  little  worthy  of  notice,  that  it 
is  not  worth  the  repetition  in  this  place.  I  was  more 
interested  in  observing  a  gutter  or  gully  on  the  east 
side,  which  I  have  not  found  noticed  in  any  work. 
It  seems  formed  by  rolling  down  the  stones  taken 
from  the  summit,  which  were  probably  used  in  the 
building  of  Cairo. 

In  addition  to  the  pyramids  of  Cheops,  and  his  bro- 
•  ther  Cephrenes,  there  is  a  third  built  by  Mycerinus, 
the  son  of  the  latter,  and  a  still  smaller  one,  attributed 
to  the  daughter  of  Cheops.  On  discharging  a  gun 
alongside  of  this  pyramid,  a  sharp  echo  was  produced 
from  it ;  then  Cheops  returned  a  hoarse  growl,  like 
the  sound  of  thunder  among  mountains  j  and  Ceph- 
renes from  the  greater  distance,  "murmured  soft  ap- 
plause." 

When  a  gun  is  discharged  opposite  a  pyramid  the 
echo  appears  to  rise  and  fall  :  the  swelling  of  the 
sound  arises  from  the  fact,  that  the  stones  in  the 
centre  of  the  base  first  returned  an  echo ;  and  the 
gradual  subsidence  is  accounted  for  by  the  tapering 
of  the  summit,  which  returns  the  latest  sound. 

The  sphynx  is  becoming  so  defaced  that  the  fea- 
tures convey  but  little  expression.  I  was  disappointed 
in  its  appearance,  though  on  standing  beside  it  its 
prodigious  size  became  evident.  After  breakfasting 
at  the  tent,  we  loaded  the  camel  and  returned  across 
the  inundation  to  Cairo. 

The  accompanying  print  is  from  a  sketch  made  on 
the  top  of  the  pyramid  of  Cheops,  at  the  setting  of 
the  moon.  The  larger  of  the  two  other  pyramids  seen 
in  this  view  is  that  of  Cephrenes,  and  the  smallet-  that 
of  Mycerinus*. 

*  See  also  Saturday  Magazine,  Vol.  I.,  137,  196  ;  Vol.  II.,  249j 
Vol.  111.,  153,  185;  Vol.  VIII..  41,  81;  Vol.  XIV., 241. 


THE  LAST  HOURS  OF  SOCRATES. 


Socrates,  the  son  of  a  humble  statuary  of  Attica,  was  born 
about  467  years  before  Christ.  He  gained  the  highest  reputa- 
tion among  his  countrymen  for  wisdom ;  Xeuophon  and  Plato 
having  considered  themselves  most  fortunate  in  being  his  pupils. 
He  devoted  the  early  part  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  philosophy, 
and  to  the  introduction  of  a  purer  system  of  morals  than  had 
prevailed  amongst  his  countrymen.  Having,  however,  through 
the  fame  and  honour  which  he  had  acquired,  excited  the  jealousy 
of  many  persons,  to  whom  the  respect  and  reverence  paid  to  his 
character  were  displeasing,  he  was  at  length,  when  upwards  of 
seventy  years  of  age,  accused  by  them  of  endeavouring  to  subvert 
the  customs  and  institutions  of  his  country,  and  thrown  into 
prison.  Through  the  partiality  of  his  judges,  and  his  own  firm 
and  unyielding  conduct  at  his  trial,  he  was  condemned  to  death. 
He  submitted  to  his  sentence  with  patience,  and  refused,  at  the 
instigation  of  his  friends,  to  escape  from  prison,  or  by  a  dis- 
avowal of  his  sentiments  to  avert  his  fate.  This  was  delayed 
thirty  days,  in  consequence  of  the  annual  rites  paid  by  the 
Athenians  to  Apollo,  in  his  temple  at  the  island  of  Delos.  On 
the  return  of  the  deputation  from  Delos,  amidst  the  usual  display 
of  public  rejoicings,  the  respite  allowed  to  the  injured  philosopher 
ceased,  and  the  poison  was  administered.  He  was  visited  in 
prison  during  tiiis  interval  by  his  pupils  and  friends,  to  whom  he 
imparted  lessons  of  wisdom, — the  best  which  that  age  of  the 
world  could  supply. 


For,  Athens  bound,  from  Delos'  sacred  shore, 
An  ancient  bark  its  living  treasure  bore, — 
Th'  Athenian  band,  whose  laureled  brows  proclaim 
The  annual  honours  paid  to  Phoebus'  name. 
Returned  at  length,  their  awful  persons  meet 
Homage  and  thanks  in  every  joyous  street. 

Amidst  the  general  welcome,  there  are  those 
On  whose  sad  hearts  the  festal  day  bestows 
Pain,  pain  alone ;  for  ere  its  momei  ^s.ily. 
The  captive  Sage,  theii-  frier '  '    ,^  guidfi*  must  die. 
But  while  he  waits  th'  inevi    "',  .xoom, — 
His  passage  from  the  prison  to  the  tomb,-^ 


Illustrious  heai'ers  seek  his  dungeon-shades, 
As  once  the  Porch,  or  Academus'  glades. 

Then,  Socrates,  thy  varied  wisdom's  store, 
Like  the  crushed  flower,  more  fragrant  than  before, 
Dispensed  its  power  and  sweetness  from  thy  tongue. 
Whilst  sorrowing  friends  on  every  accent  hung. 

First  he  forgave  each  slanderer's  private  feud. 
His  fickle  country's  deep  ingratitude, 
And,  loving  her,  resolved  with  smiles  to  wait 
The  bowl  which  she  administered  in  hate. 

Though  worn  in  body,  yet  with  mind  unbent, 
He  spoke  of  states,  their  laws  and  government, 
Discoursed  of  morals,  traced  the  springs  of  thought, 
In  lines  more  clear  than  ever  heathen  taught ; 
The  nicely-varying  provinces  assigned. 
Respective  claims  of  matter  and  of  mind. 
One  bound  to  earth,  the  other  soaring  high 
To  unknown  regions  of  eternity. 
And  privileged  by  partial  fate  to  dwell 
In  amaranthine  bowers,  and  fields  of  asphodel. 

Well  might  the  lands,  with  light  and  truth  unbless'd, 
Deem  of  the  sage,  that  at  his  high  behest, 
Ethereal  Wisdom  left  the  realms  of  day 
To  hold  kind  converse  with  the  sons  of  clay. 

Yet  though  he  marked,  with  fixed  and  anxious  eye, 
Her  golden  chain  descending  from  the  sky. 
And  reaching  earth,  yet  nought  beyond  she  gave  j 
The  brightest  links  were  hidden  in  the  grave. 

Struck  with  the  aching  void,  the  stinted  view, 
He  owned  with  sorrow  that  he  nothing  knew; 
With  powers  at  fault,  in  doubt  and  error's  shade. 
His  Reason  asked  for  Revelation's  aid — 
But  asked  in  vain.     "The  fulness  of  the  time" 
Had  not  arrived  !  the  glorious  morning  prime, 
Which  chased  away  the  dimness  and  the  night. 
Had  scarcely  dawned  ;  there  was  no  Gospel  light ! 
0  had  his  ears  but  heard,  or  heart  believed 
The  truths  by  shepherd  and  by  sage  received, 
Facts,  which,  unspoiled  by  philosophic  rules. 
Lighten  and  cheer  our  cottages  and  schools. — 
"To  you  this  day" — thus  spake  the  heavenly  word — • 
"Is  born  a  Saviour  which  is  Christ  the  Lord!" 
And  that  which  saints  in  perfect  peace  hath  kept, 
"  The  Lord  is  risen  J"  "  the  first  of  them  that  slept ;" 
God's  power  and  love  th'  enraptured  Sage  had  known. 
And  cast  his  wisdom's  crown  before  the  Tlirone ; 
Pressed  to  his  heart  the  Book  in  mercy  given, 
And  raised  his  eyes  with  thankfulness  to  heaven. M. 


The  desire  of  power  may  exist  in  many,  but  its  gratifica- 
tion is  limited  to  a  few  ; — he  who  fails  may  become  a  dis- 
contented misanthrope;  and  he  who  succeeds  may  be  a 
scourge  to  his  species.  The  desire  of  superiority  or  of 
praise  may  be  misdirected  in  the  same  manner,  leading  to 
insolent  triumph  on  the  one  hand  and  envy  on  the  other. 
Even  the  thirst  for  knowledge  maybe  abused,  and  many  are 
placed  in  circumstances  in  which  it  cannot  be  gratified.  But 
the  desire  of  moral  improvement  commends  itself  to  every 
class  of  society,  and  its  object  is  attainable  by  all.  In  pro- 
portion to  its  intensity  and  its  steadiness,  it  tends  to  make 
the  possessor  both  a  happier  and  a  better  man,  and  to  render 
him  the  instrument  of  diffusing  happiness  and  usefulness 
to  all  who  come  within  the  reach  of  his  influence.  If  he 
be  in  a  superior  station,  these  results  will  be  felt  more  ex- 
tensively; if  he  be  in  a  humble  sphere,  they  may  be  more 
limited,  but  their  tendency  is  equally  to  elevate  the  charac- 
ter of  man. — Abercrombie. 


This  Book,  this  Holy  Book,  on  every  line, 

Marked  with  the  seal  of  high  divinity. 

On  every  leaf  bedewed  with  drops  of  love 

Divine,  and  with  the  eternal  heraldry 

And  signature  of  God  Almighty  stamped, 

From  first  to  last,  this  ray  of  sacred  light, 

This  lamp  from  off  the  everlasting  throne, 

Mercy  brought  down,  and  in  the  night  of  Time 

Stands  casting  on  the  dark  her  gracious  bow ; 

And,  evermore  beseeching  men,  with  tears 

And  earnest  sighs,  to  read,  believe,  and  live. — Pollok. 


Time  tvas  is  past:  thou  canst  not  it  recall ; 
Time  is  thou  hast  :  employ  the  portion  small ; 
Time  future  is  not  and  may  never  be ; 
Time  present  is  the  oidy  time  for  tHee. 
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THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  MONTHS. 
IV,  April. 


Next  came  tresh  April,  full  of  luslylied 
And  wanton  as  i  kid  whose  hoin  new  biidsj 
Upon  a  bull  lie  rode,  the  same  which  led 
Kuropa  floating  through  th'  Argolick  fiuds: 
His  horns  were  gilden  all  with  golden  studs, 
And  garnished  with  garlands  goodly  dight 
Of  all  the  fairest  flowers  and  freshest  buds 
Which  th'  earth  brings  forth.— Si-enseu. 


The  character  of  this  month  has  ever  been  that  of 
fickleness :  it  has  its  soft  balmy  days,  when  the 
brightness  of  the  sunshine  is  tempered  by  a  dewy 
mist  that  sweetly  blends  earth  and  sky,  and  adds 
new  beauty  to  the  tender  green  of  the  one,  and  the 
celestial  blue  of  the  other  ;  but  it  has  also  its  days  of 
wintry  rigour,  and  of  chilling  showers,  which  appear 
doubly  unpleasant  by  the  contrast.  Amidst  these 
alternations  of  weather  vegetation  advances,  and  the 
bursting  of  buds  and  opening  of  flowers  fully  esta- 
blish for  this  month  its  right  to  the  name  of  April, 
a  term  derived  from  the  Latin  verb  aperire,  to  open. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  month,  the  Swallow,  that 
welcome  harbinger  of  Soring,  revisits  this  country. 
In  Britain  there  are  four  species  of  swallows  which 
arrive  in  the  following  order.  1.  The  Chimney 
Swallow,  which  builds  in  chimneys  and  is  remarkable 
for  its  twittering  note,  its  long  forked  tail,  and  the  red- 
dish plumage  which  adorns  its  breast.  2.  The  Window 
Swallow,  or  Martin,  which  builds  its  nest  under  the 
eaves  of  a  house,  leaving  a  small  aperture  on  one  side 
for  an  entrance,  and  which  may  be  known  at  once 
from  the  Chimney  Swallow,  from  having  the  under 
part  of  the  body  of  a  clear  white.  3.  The  Sand 
Martin  which  frequents  the  sandy  banks  of  rivers, 
where  it  scoops  out  holes  to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  in 
which  to  deposit  its  eggs.  This  is  the  smallest  of  our 
swallows,  and  is  called  in  Spain  the  mountain  butterfly. 
4.  The  Swift,  which  arrives  later  and  departs  sooner 
than  any  of  the  tribe,  and  is  known  by  its  large  size 
and  rapid  flight.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  in  his  Salmonia, 
thus  p  easingly  describes  the  Swallow  tribe  : — 
!•  The  Swallow  is  one  of  my  favourite  birds,  and  a  rival  of 
the  Nightingale;  for  he  glads  my  sense  of  seeing,  as  much 
as  any  other  does  my  sense  of  hearing.  He  is  the  joyous 
prophet  of  the  year — the  harbinger  of  the  best  season  :  he 
lives  a  life  of  enjoyment  amongst  the  loveliest  forms  of 
nature:  Winter  is  unknown  to  him;  and  he  leaves  the 
green  meadows  of  England  in  Autumn,  for  the  myrtle  and 
orange  groves  of  Italy  and  the  palms  of  Africa: — he  has 
always  objects  of  pursuit,  and  his  success  is  secure.  Even 
,the  beings  selected  for  his  prey  are  poetical,  beautiful,  and 
transient.  The  ephemeraj  are  saved  by  his  means  from  a 
slow  and  lingering  death  in  the  evening,  and  killed  in  a 
moment,  when  they  have  known  nothing  of  life,  but  plea- 
sure. He  is  the  constant  destroyer  of  insects, — the  friend 
of  man  ;  and  with  the  stork  and  the  ibis,  may  be  regarded  as 
a  sacred  bird.  The  instinct  which  gives  him  his  appointed 
seasons,  and  which  teaches  him  always  when  and  where  to 
move,  may  be  regarded  as  flowing  from  a  Divine  Source; 
and  he  belongs  to  the  Oracles  of  Nature,  which  speak  the 
awful  and  intelligible  language  of  a  present  Deity. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  the  Cuckoo's  mono- 
tonous note  is  welcomed  5  the  voice  of  the  Night- 
ingale is  occasionally  heard,  and  other  warblers 
begin  to  pour  forth  their  eloquent  lays.  The  Black- 
cap utters  his  plaintive  inward  song,  the  Red-start 
pipes  merrily  from  the  topmost  bough  of  some 
favourite  tree,  the  Grasshopper-Lark  runs  whispering 
along  the  hedges,  and  the  Thrush  peals  out  his 
continuous  melody  day  after  day,  with  unwearied 
energy.  Insects  too  are  stirring  :  the  mole  cricket's 
jarring  note  is  heard  from  his  subterraneous  abode ; 
dragon  flies  emerge  from  the  water ;  the  horse-ant 
begins  its  annual  labours  and  erects  its  conical  nest ; 
and  the  hum  of  bees  is  often  heard. 


The  fields  and  meadows  are  every  day  becoming 
more  lovely.  A  faint  tinge  of  delicate  green  at  first 
appears,  and,  gradually  changing  and  brightening,  it 
at  length  grows  into  the  fresh  and  lively  hue  of 
Spring.  This  universal  clothing  of  green,  enamelled 
as  it  is  with  the  scattered  flowers  of  the  early  season, 
presents  a  most  delightful  change  to  the  eye,  long 
accustomed  to  the  leafless  shoots  of  the  preceding 
months.  Nor  is  this  verdant  mantle  with  which 
the  earth  is  covered  the  only  charm  which  greets  our 
sense  of  sight.  Many  trees  come  into  blossom  during 
the  month,  and  envelope  their  branches,  still  destitute 
of  leaves,  with  fair  and  slightly  fragrant  flowers. 
The  almond  tree  produces  its  crowded  pink  blossoms; 
the  plum  its  snow  white,  nearly  as  full  and  as  thickly 
clustered  as  the  almond  ;  the  blossoms  of  the  peach 
and  nectarine  are  unlike  either  of  the  former  and  less 
abundant,  but  still  very  beautiful  and  of  a  rich  colour  j 
but  most  profuse  of  all,  the  cherry,  laden  in  every 
branch  with  its  white  blossoms  so  that  not  a  leaf  or 
stem  is  visible,  except  where  three  or  four  leaves 
appear  at  the  extremity  of  each  branch.  These  form 
a  most,  agreeable  spectacle  not  only  on  account  of 
their  beauty,  but  for  the  promise  they  hold  out  to  us 
of  an  abundant  supply  of  fruit.  But  before  any  of 
these  appear,  the  blackthorn  or  sloe  has  whitened  the 
hedgerows  with  its  abundant  blossoms,  and  has  re- 
minded us  of  the  later  and  more  lovely  May-blossom. 
Those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  usual  course 
of  the  seasons,  and  have  acquired  by  long  experience 
some  sort  of  right  to  prognosticate  concerning  the 
weather,  teach  us  always  to  expect  a  recurrence  of 
cold  weather  during  the  time  that  the  sloe  is  in 
flower,  and  to  look  out  for  what  they  term  the 
"blackthorn  winter."  .  The  return  of  frosty  nights 
and  cold  winds,  at  this  season,  is  often  fatal  to  the 
young  fruit,  and  destroys  the  fair  prospect  which  an 
early  show  of  blossoms  had  created. 

Besides  the  flowers  of  last  month  we  have  now, 
if  the  weather  be  favourable,  a  number  of  additional 
ones.  Lady-smocks  "all  silver  white,"  lilies  of  the 
valley,  jonquils,  wood-crowfoot,  marsh-marigold, 
wood-anemone,  cowslip,  alysson,  wall-flower,  auricula, 
yellow  tulip,  moth-mullein,  saxifrage,  &c. 

Some  of  the  early  flowers  are  now  fading  away  j 
the  daffodil,  which  had  presented  its  straw-coloured 
blossoms  early  in  March,  is  no  longer  to  be  seen. 
Thus  does  Herrick  lament  its  doom  : — 

Fair  daffodils,  we  weep  to  see 

You  haste  away  so  soon : 
As  yet  the  early  rising  sua 

Has  not  attained  his  noon : 
Stay,  stay, 

Until  the  hastening  day 
Has  run 

But  to  the  even-song  : 
And  having  prayed  together,  we 

Will  go  with  you  along  ! 

We  have  short  time  to  stay,  as  you ; 

We  have  as  short  a  Spring, 
As  quick  a  growth  to  meet  decay 

As  you,  or  any  thing: 
We  die 

As  your  hoins  do ;  and  dry 
Away 

Like  to  the  Summer's  rain. 
Or  the  pearls  of  morning  dew, 

Ne'er  to  be  found  again. 

In  our  warm  shrubberies,  lilacs,  and  laurustinuses, 
the  barberry,  the  double-flowering  cherry,  the  hyperi- 
cum,  the  privet,  and  laburnum  or  gold-chain,  begin 
to  exhibit  their  blossoms.  The  elm  and  the  beech 
are  now  in  flower,  and  the  larch  is  in  leaf,  displaying 
the  most  delicate  and  beautiful  hue  of  green  which  is 
perhaps  to  be  found  in  this  season  of  beauty.     The 
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horse-chesnut  opens  its  broad  palmated  leaves  very 
early,  and  soon  presents  a  show  of  handsome 
blossoms,  of  a  delicate  white,  tinged  and  beautifully 
marked  with  pink. 

The  cheerfulness  and  joyousness,  now  visible 
throughout  animated  nature,  is  refreshing  and  de- 
lightful. Earth,  air,  and  water  teem  with  multitudes 
of  beings,  rising  from  their  winter's  torpor,  or  vacating 
their  secure  retreats.  The  life  and  animation  dis- 
played by  the  lower  animals  communicates  itself  to 
man.  He  is  cheered  by  the  caroling  of  the  lark,  the 
frisking  of  the  lambs,  and  the  rapid  evolutions  of  the 
insect  and  feathered  tribes,  and  while  pleased  at  the 
sight  of  animals  enjoying  life,  he  "feels  their  happiness 
augment  his  own,"  and  bursts  into  involuntary  ex- 
pressions of  gladness  and  admiration. 

The  heat  of  the  weather  rises  on  an  average  about 
six  degrees  during  this  month,  notwithstanding  the 
recurrence  of  frosty  nights  at  intervals.  There  is 
generally  sufficient  rain  to  forward  the  young  crops 
sown  in  February  and  March,  but  when  the  weather 
permits, .  different  sorts  of  grain  and  seed  continue 
to  be  sown  for  fodder.  In  the  garden,  the  first-sown 
peas  should  be  flat  hoed  and  furnished  with  sticking, 
and  if  the  weather  be  dry,  the  seed  beds  will  require 
to  be  occasionally  watered.  Brocoli,  kale,  Brussels 
sprouts,  savoys  for  winter  use,  as  well  as  a  succession 
of  salads,  &c.,  are  now  to  be  sown ;  potatoes  and 
kidney-beans  planted  ;  and  sweet  herbs  divided  and 
plan^^d  out.  The  fruit  trees  are  attentively  examined, 
and  insects,  which  have  been  hatched  from  eggs 
firmly  glued  to  the  tree,  are  now  destroyed  by 
hand-picking.  Much  injury  is .  sometimes  done  to 
the  young  trees  by  tribes  of  sparrows,  who  alight  on 
them  in  search  of  the  insects  which  at  this  season  are 
abundantly  developed,  but  in  their  search  after  these 
insects  they  frequently  tear  off,  and  sometimes  use  as 
food,  the  tender  buds  of  the  trees.  Mr.  Bewick  has 
the  following  interesting  remarks  respecting  these 
birds : — 

Most  of  the  smaller  birds  are  supported,  especially  when 
young,  by  a  profusion  of  caterpillars,  small  worms,  and 
insects;  on  these  they  feed,  and  thus  they  contribute  to 
preserve  the  vegetable  world  from  destruction.  This  is 
contrary  to  the  commonly  received  opinion,  that  birds, 
particularly  sparrows,  do  much  mischief  in  destroying  the 
labours  of  the  husbandman.  It  has  been  observed  that  a 
single  pair  of  sparrows,  during  the  time  they  are  feeding 
their  young,  will  destroy  about  four  thousand  caterpillars 
weekly !  They  likewise  feed  their  young  with  butter- 
flies and  other  winged  insects,  each  of  which,  if  not  des- 
troyed in  this  manner,  would  be  productive  of  several 
hundred  caterpillars.  Let  us  not  condemn  a  whole  species 
of  animals,  because  in  some  instances  we  have  found  them 
troublesome  or  inconvenient.  Of  this  we  are  sufficiently 
sensible ;  but  the  uses  to  which  they  are  subservient  in  the 
grand  economical  distribution  of  nature,  we  cannot  so 
easily  ascertain.  The  great  table  of  nature  is  spread  alike 
to  all,  and  is  amply  stored  with  everything  necessary  for 
the  support  of  the  various  families  of  the  earth :  it  is  owing 
to  the  superior  intelligence  and  industry  of  man  that  he  is 
enabled  to  appropriate  so  large  a  portion  of  the  best  gifts  of 
Providence  for  his  own  subsistence  and  comfort ;  let  him 
not  then  think  it  waste  that,  in  some  instances,  creatures 
inferior  to  him  in  rank  are  permitted  to  partake  with  him, 
nor  let  him  grudge  them  their  scanty  pittance ;  but  con- 
sidering them  only  as  the  tasters  of  his  full  meal,  let  him 
endeavour  to  imitate  their  cheerfulness,  and  lift  up  his 
heart  in  prateful  effusions  to  Him  "  who  filleth  all  things 
living  with  plenteousness." 

There  js  much  benevolence  in  these  remarks,  and 
we  would  willingly  join  in  recommending  sparrows 
universally  to  mercy,  but  from  their  habit  of  tearing  off 
the  young  buds  of  the  trees  in  search  of  their  prey, 
it  cannot  always  be  exercised*. 

'*  See  also  Saturday  Maga»ine,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  92,  101,  111,  120. 


THE  MINES  OF  CHILI,  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 


MINER'S  HUT,   AT  SAN   PEDRO   NOLAKCOf  CHILI. 

The  mines  of  South  America  were  the  objects  of  many 
commercial  speculations  among  English  capitalists 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago.  The  circumstance,  that 
very  large  profits  had  occasionally  been  made  in 
those  mines,  induced  moneyed  men  to  embark  their 
capital  with  but  little  consideration  respecting  the  diffi- 
culties surrounding  such  undertakings.  The  mines  of 
Chili  are  mostly  situated  in  remote  parts  of  the  moun- 
tains, difficult  of  access.  Fuel  and  water  are  scarce  ; 
great  expense  is  incurred  in  transporting  the  ores  to 
the  sea-coast ;  and  the  fuel  and  other  necessaries  from 
the  sea-coast  to  the  mines:  the  wages  paid  to  English 
miners  sent  out  there  are  high  ;  in  case  of  unforeseen 
diffiulties  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  additional 
hands  for  the  mines  at  a  short  notice  ;  tools,  iron,  and 
other  materials  have  often  to  be  sent  for  from  a  dis- 
tance of  several  hundred  miles ;  the  climate  is  found 
very  unsuitable  to  hard  labour  for  English  miners. 
These  are  some  of- the  causes  which  led  to  the  failure 
of  so  many  companies  and  associations  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  working  South  American  mines,  a  few 
years  back.  We  will  not  dwell  further  on  the  com- 
mercial relations  of  the  question  :  but  will  present  a 
few  details  respecting  the  working  of  the  mines,  and 
the  habits  of  the  native  miners  in  Chili. 

Chili  possesses  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper ; 
the  gold  mines  are  few  in  number,  and  are  worked 
with  much  difficulty.  The  silver  mines  are  found  to 
be  more  profitable  than  those  of  gold  ;  and  the  copper 
more  profitable  than  the  silver.  The  openings  for  a 
mine  are  generally  made  at  the  sides  of  hills,  vertical 
shafts  being  seldom  formed.  The  passages  are  in- 
clined, and  often  very  devious  in  their  direction,  being 
seldom  more  than  four  feet  in  height  and  the  same  in 
breadth,  and  sometimes,  indeed,  still  smaller,  along 
which  none  but  the  Chilians  accustomed  to  it  from 
early  life  could  convey  the  ores  and  utensils.  Where 
the  lodes,  or  metallic  veins  become  vertical,  the  miners 
ascend  and  descend  by  means  of  rude  ladders,  formed 
of  poles  and  sticks  tied  together  by  rude  hides. 
Sometimes,  from  the  abundance  of  ore,  these  passages 
expand  into  chambers  ;  but  this  is  generally  a  bad 
omen,  as  it  indicates  the  further  impoverishment  of 
the  vein. 

The  mode  of  managing  the  Chilian  mines,  of  late 
years  has  been  this  : — the  two  principal  parties  con- 
cerned are  the  proprietor  and  the  habilitador,  the  first 
of  whom  we  may  call  a  manufacturer,  and  the  second 
a  merchant.  The  proprietor  is  the  master  miner,  and 
lives  on  his  farm  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  mine.  He  attends  to  the  details  of  working  and 
smelting  the  ore ;  and  tills  his  own  farm,  often  draw- 
ing from  it  the  supply  of  vegetables,  &c.,  necessary 
for  the   subsistence   of  bis   miners.      The   smelting 
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house  is  built  on  the  farm,  and  the  rough  ore   is 
brought  to  the  door  on  mules. 

Tlie  habilitador  is  the  mining  capitalist  belonging  to 
the  concern.  He  generally  resides  at  one  of  the  sea- 
ports of  Chili,  and  has  the  whole  management  of  the 
commercial  part  of  the  undertaking ; — ships  the 
precious  metals  off  to  other  countries  : — receives  the 
specie  or  goods  in  return  for  it,  &c.  It  is  he,  also, 
who  provides  the  ready  money  for  carying  on  the  mine, 
such  as  the  wages  of  the  miners,  &c.  The  miners  are 
divided  into  pairs,  each  pair  consisting  of  a  barretero  or 
principal  workman,  and  an  apiri,  or  carrier  of  the  ore, 
the  former  receiving  ten  dollars  per  month  for  wages, 
and  the  latter  six,  the  two  together  also  receiving  food 
and  clothing,  valued  at  twenty-nine  dollars  per  month. 
The  proprietors  rarely  undertake  to  work  a  mine  with 
their  own  unassisted  capital ;  they  are  seldom,  indeed 
sufficiently  wealthy  f  and  when  they  are  so,  it  is  not 
found  in  the  long  run,  so  advantageous  a  method  as 
sharing  the  transaction  with  an  habilitador,  who  takes 
charge  of  the  commercial  part  of  the  business,  and 
advances  the  requisite  capital.  Sometimes  the  owner 
makes  the  attempt  to  work  his  mines  single  handed  ; 
but  he  usually  fails. 

Sir  F.  Head  describes  the  mode  of  working  in  the 
silver  mines  of  San  Pedro  Nolasco,  about  seventy-five 
miles  from  Valparaiso  : — 

At  first  we  descended  by  an  inclined  gallery  or  level,  and 
then  clambered  down  the  notched  sticks  which  are  used  in 
all  the  mines  of  South  America  as  ladders.  After  descend- 
ing about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  walking  occasionally 
along  levels  where  the  snow  and  mud  were  above  our  ancles, 
we  came  to  the  place  where  the  men  were  working.  It  was 
astonishing  to  see  the  strength  with  which  they  plied  then' 
weighty  hammers,  and  the  unremitted  exertion  with  which 
they  worked  ;  and  stranjje  as  it  may  appear,  we  all  agreed 
that  we  had  never  seen  Englishmen  possess  such  strength, 
and  work  so  hard.  While  the  barreteros,  or  miners,  were 
working  the  lode,  the  apires  were  carrying  the  ore  upon 
their  backs  ;  and  after  we  had  made  the  necessary  obser- 
vations, and  had  collected  proper  specimens,  we  ascended, 
with  several  of  these  apires  above  and  below  us.  The 
fatigue  of  climbing  up  the  notched  sticks  was  so  great  that 
were  almost  exhausted,  while  the  men  behind  us  (with  a 
long  stick  in  one  hand,  in  the  cloven  end  of  which  there 
was  a  candle)  were  urging  us  not  to  stop  them.  The  lead- 
ing apirS  whistled  whenever  he  came  to  certain  spots,  and 
then  the  whole  party  rested  for  a  few  seconds.  It  was  realiy 
very  interesting,  in  looking  above  and  below  to  see  these 
poor  creatures,  each  lighted  by  his  candle,  and  cliinbing  up 
the  notched  stick  with  such  a  load  upon  his  back ;  though  I 
occasionally  was  a  little  afraid  lest  one  of  those  above  me 
might  tumble,  in  which  case  we  should  have  preceded  him 
in  his  fall. 

Captain  Basil  Hall  and  some  friends  visited  the 
silver  mines  of  Santa  Clara  during  his  stay  in  Chili. 
After  the  party  had  reached  the  mouth  of  the  mine, 
they  dismounted  and  prepared  for  the  descent,  by 
taking  off  their  coats  and  hats,  and  providing  them- 
selves with  candles.  As  the  mine  was  inclined  to  the 
horizon  at  an  angle  of  about  twenty-five  degrees,  and 
its  roof  was  at  some  places  not  above  three  feet  high, 
the  descent  was  both  difficult  and  disagreeable.  The 
seam  which  originally  contained  the  silver  had  been 
wrought  to  a  great  extent,  so  that  there  was  left  a 
wide  space  between  two  strata  of  the  rock.  The  sur- 
face of  the  passage  was  irregular,  but  so  worn  by  the 
miner's  feet,  when  bearing  their  load  upwards,  and  so 
much  polished  by  their  sHding  down  again,  that  the 
party  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  avoid  slipping  at 
once  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  The  guide  had  ex- 
cited their  curiosity  by  an  account  of  a  lake  which,  he 
said  lay  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  great  workings  ; 
but  in  searching  for  it  he  mistook  his  way,  and 
followed  a  wrong  course,  no  lake  being  found.  As  he 
was  still  confident,  however,  and  declared  the  next 


attempt  would  prove  successtul,  a  further  search  was 
made.  After  ascending  for  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  paces,  they  went  down  a  second  shaft,  the  in- 
clination of  which  was  so  great,  as  to  make  this 
attempt  more  hazardous  than  the  first.  At  length, 
after  innumerable  windings  and  turnings,  and  whea 
nearly  exhausted  with  the  heat,  they  reached  a 
little  cave  or  nook,  excavated  in  the  solid  rock,  with 
a  small  lake  in  the  middle  of  it.  The  water  was  in- 
tensely salt  and  acrid  ;  the  margin  of  the  lake  was 
fringed  with  crystals  of  salt :  the  roof  and  sides  of 
the  cave  sparkled  with  spangles  sublimed  from  the 
liquid  ;  and  every  crevice  and  cavity  in  the  rock,  of 
which  there  were  great  numbers,  was  lined  with  nests 
of  crystals  of  quartz  and  calcareous  spar.  The  miners 
were  not  at  work  at  the  time  of  the  visit ;  but  it  was 
evident  that  no  kind  of  machinery  was  used  in  the 
process :  all  the  ore,  when  wrought,  being  carried  into 
the  open  air  on  the  backs  of  men.  Gunpowder  was 
occasionally  used  to  blast  the  rock,  but  everything 
else  was  the  result  of  manual  labour.  In  this  mine, 
as  frequently  happens  in  mining  countries,  the  depth 
was  approaching  to  that  point  when  the  expense  oi 
drawing  up  and  dressing  the  ore  counterbalaaces  the 
profit  to  be  derived  from  it,  which  would  soon  lead  to 
its  being  abandoned. 

The  hard  fare,  hard  labour,  and  cheerless  lives  of 
the  Chilian  miners,  are  strikingly  told  by  Sir.  F.  Head. 
After  a  miner  had  brought  up  a  load  of  ore  from  a 
depth  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  on  his  back,  he 
laid  it  on  the  ground,  and  Sir  Francis  endeavoured 
to  lift  it :  this  he  could  not  do  j  and  when  two  or 
three  of  the  party  had  put  it  on  his  back,  he  found  he 
could  scarcely  stand,  much  less  walk,  under  the  load. 
The  English  miner  who  was  with  them  was  one  of  the 
strongest  of  a  company  of  Cornish  miners  who  had 
gone  out  from  England  on  a  mining  expedition ;  yet  he 
was  scarcely  able  to  walk  under  the  load,  although  it 
was  the  same  load  which  one  of  the  Chilian  miners 
had  brought  up  the  mine  on  his  back.  After  this,  the 
party  accompanied  the  miners  into  a  hut  at  the 
mouth  of  the  mine ;  where  the  latter  began  to  prepare 
their  rude  supper.  They  took  their  candles  out 
of  the  cloven  sticks,  and  in  the  cleft  they  put  a 
piece  of  dry  beef ;  this  they  warmed  for  a  few 
seconds,  over  the  embers  which  were  burning  on  the 
ground,  and  they  then  ate  it,  and  afterwards  drank 
some  melted  snow  water  out  of  a  cow's  horn.  Their 
meal  being  over,  they  then  enjoyed  the  only  blessing 
which  fortune  seemed  to  have  allotted  them, — rest. 
They  said  nothing  to  each  other,  but  as  they  sat  upon 
the  sheepskins  which  formed  their  only  bed,  some 
fixed  their  eyes  upon  the  embers,  while  others  seemed 
to  ruminate  upon  other  subjects. 

The  miners  are  subject  to  numerous  dangers,  as 
well  as  privations.  On  one  occasion,  during  a  parti- 
cularly severe  winter,  as  the  stock  of  provisions  for 
the  miners'  support,  which  consists  principally  of 
hung-beef,  was  beginning  to  fail,  a  party  volunteered, 
in  order  to  save  themselves  and  the  rest  from  starva- 
tion, to  endeavour  to  get  over  the  snow  to  the  valley 
of  Maypo,  and  return  if  possible  with  food.  They 
had  scarcely  left  the  hut,  when  a  snow-storm,  called 
in  that  country  a  temporale,  came  on,  and  buried  them 
all.  The  bodies  were  afterwards  found  :  two  had  died 
close  together,  one  was  about  ten  yards  off,  and  one 
had  climbed  to  the  top  of  a  large  loose  fragment  of 
rock,  evidently  to  look  for  the  hut  on  the  r6ad.  Sir 
F.  Head  thus  speaks  of  the  wild  and  dreary  scene  pre- 
sented by  this  mine,  and  the  neighbouring  country  : — 

The  view  from  San  Pedro  Nolasco,  taking  it  altogether* 
is  certainly  the  most  dreadful  scene  which  in  my  life  I  have 
ever  witnessed ;  atid  it  seemed  so  little  adapted  or  intended 
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for  a  human  residence,  that  when  I  commenced  my  inspec- 
tion of  the  lode,  and  of  the  several  mines,  I  could  not  help 
feeling  that  I  was  going  against  nature,  and  that  no  senti- 
ment but  that  of  avarice  ^'-iiiid  approve  of  establishing  a 
number  of  fellow-creatures  in  a  spot,  which  was  a  subject  of 

astonishment  to  me  how  it  was  ever  discovered A 

small  solitary  hut  was  before  us,  and  we  were  accosted  by 
two  or  three  wretched  looking  miners,  whose  pale  counte- 
nances and  exhausted  frames,  seemed  to  assimilate  with  the 
scene  around  them.  The  view  from  the  eminence  on  which 
we  stood,  was  magnificent, — it  was  sublime  ;  but  it  was  at  the 
same  time  so  terrific,  that  one  could  hardly  help  shud- 
dering. 

We  have,  in  this  paper,  confined  ourselves  princi- 
pally to  a  notice  of  the  miners,  their  modes  of  life,  the 
nature  of  the  mines,  &c.:  we  must  refer  the  reader  to 
several  articles  on  the  subject  of  "Mining,"  in  the 
early  volumes  of  the  Saturday  Magazine,  for  the  mode 
of  separating  the  pure  metal  from  the  rough  ore,  and 
of  preparing  it  for  the  manufacturer  or  the  coiner. 


Contentment,  parent  of  delight, 

So  much  a  stranger  to  oiu-  sight ! 

Say,  goddess  !  in  what  happy  place 

Mortals  behold-thy  blooming  face  ; 

Thy  gracious  auspices  impart, 

And  for  thy  temple  choose  my  heart ! 

They,  whom  thou  dcignest  to  inspire, 

Thy  science  learn,  to  bound  desire ; 

By  happy  alchemy  of  mind, 

Tliey  turn  to  pleasure  all  they  find ; 

They  both  disdain  in  outward  mien 

The  grave  and  solemn  garb  of  spleen, 

And  meretricious  arts  of  dress, 

To, feign  a  joy,  and  hide  distress  ; 

Unmov'd,  when  the  rude  tempest  blows,    ' 

Without  an  opiate  they  repose  ; 

And,  covered  by  thy  shield,  defy 

The  whizzing  shafts  that  round  them  fly. — Green. 


In  Civil  History,  records  are  consulted,  medals  examined, 
and  antique  inscriptions  deciphered,  in  order  to  determine 
the  epochs  of  human  revolutions,  and  verify  moral  events  ; — 
so  in  Natural  History  we  must  search  the  archives  of  the 
world,  draw  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  the  monuments  of 
former  times,  collect  the  fragments,  and  gather  into  one 
body  of  proofs  all  the  indices  of  physical  changes,  which 
may  enable  us  to  retrace  the  different  ages  of  Nature.  It 
is  thus  only  that  we  can  fix  some  points  in  the  immensity 
of  space,  and  mark  the  progressive  stages  in  the  eternal 
march  of  Time. — Jameson. 


Th  e  Insect,  that  with  puny  wing 

Just  shoots  along  one  summer  ray. 
The  flow'ret  which  the  breath  of  Spring 

Wakes  into  life  for  half  a  day. 
The  smallest  mote,  the  tenderest  hair, 
All  feel  our  heavenly  Father's  care. 

E'en  from  the  glories  of  his  throne 

He  bends  to  view  this  earthly  ball ; 
Sees  all  as  if  that  all  were  one. 

Loves  one  as  if  that  one  were  all ; 
Rolls  the  swift  planets  in  their  spheres, 
And  counts  the  sinner's  lonely  tears. — Cunningham. 

In  the  wars  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  the  Emperor 
Conrad,  as  an  offended  sovereign,  had  refused  all  terms  of 
capitulation  to  the  garrison  of  Winnisberg;  but,  as  a 
courteous  knight,  he  permitted  the  women  to  depart  with 
such  of  their  precious  effects  as  they  themselves  could 
transport.  The  gates  of  the  town  were  thrown  open,  and 
a  long  procession  of  matrons,  each  bearing  a  husband,  or 
a  father,  or  brother,  on  her  shoulders,  passed  in  safety 
through  the  applauding  camp. — Mill's  History  of 
Cluvalry.  ' 


Pedantry,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word, 
means  an  absurd  ostentation  of  learning,  and  stiffness  of 
phraseology,  proceeding  from  a  misguided  knowledge  of 
books,  and  a  total  ignorance  of  men. — Mackenzie. 


THE   FIG-TREE, 
(Ficus  carica.) 

The  produce  of  the  Fig-tree,  though  little  esteemed 
in  this  country,  is  valued  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
South  of  Europe  as  one  of  their  most  delicious  fruits, 
and  as  an  important  article  of  exportation. 

This  tree  belongs  to  an  extensive  genus  of  lofty 
trees  and  shrubs,  but  is  the  only  species  of  the  family 
which  bears  edible  fruit.  The  most  remarkable 
circumstance  connected  with  its  natural  history  is 
the  double,  and,  in  some  climates,  treble  crop  of  fruit 
which  it  produces  in  one  year,  and  which  doubtless 
tends  to  make  it  so  highly  esteemed. 

Few  persons  can  have  overlooked  the  frequent 
allusions  made  to  the  fig-tree  in  the  prophetic 
writings  :  the  Old  Testament  abounds  with  passages 
indicative  of  the  value  set  on  it ;  and  the  failure  of 
its  accustomed  produce  was  evidently  regarded  by 
the  Jews  as  a  very  grievous  calamity.  To  sit  "  every 
man  under  his  own  fig-tree"  was  the  emblem  of 
peace  and  security  :  to  be  able  to  rejoice,  and  to 
place  full  confidence  in  God,  "  although  the  fig-tree 
should  not  blossom,  nor  fruit  be  in  the  vine,"  was  a 
mark  of  strong  faith  (see  Habakkuk,  chap.  3.,  v.  17, 
18)  ;  and  to  present  an  offering  of  cakes,  of  figs,  &c., 
was  the  method  taken  to  appease  the  wrath  of  an 
offended  person.  (See  1  Samuel  chap.  25.,  v.  18.) 
The  fruit  of  these  prolific  trees  always  precedes  the 
leaves,  so  that  the  fig-tree,  mentioned  in  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  St.  Mark's  gospel  as  having  leaves,  might 
naturally  have  been  expected  to  present  a  supply  of 
fruit  also. 

Among  the  Greeks  the  fruit  of  the  fig-tree  was 
highly  valued  ;  and  that  it  was  regarded  rather  as  a 
necessary  of  life  than  a  mere  luxury,  we  may  judge 
from  the  conduct  of  the  Athenians,  who  strictly  pro- 
hibited the  exportation  of  figs  from  Attica.  At  Rome, 
too,  we  find  the  fig  associated  with  the  vine  in  the  pro- 
cessions in  honour  of  Bacchus,  and  honoured  as  the 
promoter  of  the  strength  and  vigour  of  the  god.  These 
circumstances  imply,  that  the  fig  was  a  valuable  and 
essential  part  of  the  support  of  man  in  those  countries. 

In  Spain,  Italy,  and  Greece,  in  the  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  even  in  the  south  of  France,  this 
fruit  ripens  so  well  as  to  form  a  valuable  article  of 
exportation.  The  first  ripe  figs  in  the  East  come  to 
maturity  about  the  latter  end  of  June,  though  some 
few  ripen  earlier.  The  summer  fig  then  begins  to  be 
formed,  and  this  is  the  crop  which  is  dried.  In 
Syria  and  Barbary  there  appears  a  third  crop,  so  that 
the  people  are  supplied  with  ripe  fruit  for  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  year.  The  time  of  gathering 
summer  figs  in  the  Levant,  and  of  drying  and 
packing  them  for  exportation,  is  one  of  great  bustle 
and  activity. 

Nearly  a  thousand  tons  of  figs  are  annually 
imported  into  Great  Britain  alone,  so  that  although 
fresh  figs  are  not  much  prized  among  us,  the  con- 
sumption of  dried  ones  proves  them  to  be  greatly 
esteemed.  The  fruit  in  its  dried  state  forms  a  chief 
part  of  the  support  of  the  inhabitants  of  Spain,  Italy, 
and  Provence,  as  it  does  likewise  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  East.  In  the  countries  just  named  it  is  also  a 
considerable  article  of  commerce.  There  are  many 
fig  gardens  in  the  northern  part  of  France,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  the  tree  might  be  extensively 
cultivated  in  this  country,  in  warm  situations,  were  it 
desirable  to  do  so.  But  it  is  evidently  not  a  favourite 
fruit  amongst  us;  its  flavour  is  deemed  insipid,  and 
few  persons  can  eat  it  with  full  relish.  In  many  of 
our  old  poets  mention  is  made  of  the  "  fig  of  Spain," 
and   a   commentator   on   Shakspeare   imagines  that 
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allusion  was  made  to  the  custom  of  giving  poisoned 
figs  to  those  who  were  the  objects  of  Spanish  or 
Italian  revenge.  And  as  in  Shakspeare  we  meet  with 
contemptuous  expressions,  such  as  "Figs  for  thy 
friendship,"  so  in  vulgar  language  it  is  common  to 
say  of  insignificant  things,  that  we  care  not  a  fig  for 
them.  These  expressions  may  partly  arise  from  the 
little  worth  attached  to  the  fig  in  this  country. 

We  have  some  old  fig-trees  remaining  in  our 
gardens  which  produce  good  crops.  They  are  gene- 
rally trained  against  walls.  No  tree  can  be  more 
easily  increased  than  this  ;  good  trees  can  be  obtained 
from  suckers,  which  the  parent  tree  sends  out  in 
plenty ;  layers  or  cuttings  also  readily  take  root. 
Fig-trees  will  thrive  in  any  good  garden  soil,  but  it  is 
said  that  the  best  for  their  production  is  a  strong 
hazel  loam  on  a  dry  bottom. 

Some  years  ago  it  was  deemed  very  injurious  to 
these  trees  to  prune  their  wood,  but  experience  has 
proved  the  contrary  to  be  the  case,  and  that  the  plan 
of  freeing  the  tree  of  its  old  branches  by  degrees,  as 
the  younger  ones  come  into  bearing,  is  the  best  for 
ensuring  the  crop.  The  young  shoots  produced  in 
spring  do  not  ripen  fruit,  but  if  these  shoots  be 
stopped  in  their  growth,  by  breaking  oiF  their  points 
as  sdoii  as'  they  are  from  four  to  six  inches  long,  they 
•will  throw  out  other  shoots  which  will  bear  plentifully, 
and  ripen  fruit  in  the  autumn  of  the  ensuing  year. 
Thus  by  stopping  the  spring  shoots,  about  midsummer 
every  year,  and  by  keeping  the  tree  clear  of  old  wood, 
a  constant  supply  of  fruit-bearing  branches  may  be 
depended  on. 

It  is  necessary  to  take  precautions  during  winter, 
that  these  trees  may  not  be  injured  by  the  frost. 
Some  kind  of  temporary  curtain,  which  can  be  let  down 
over  the  tree  and  fastened  up  at  pleasure,  is  better 
than  a  permanent  covering,  which  must  remain  the 
whole  winter.  Woollen  netting  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose,  but  we  oftener  find  branches 
of  yew,  spruce-fir,  &c.,  stuck  among  the  branches  of 
the  tree  when  it  is  trained  to  the  wall.  In  some  parts 
of  the  continent  where  the  winters  are  cold,  though 
the  heat  is  sufficient  in  summer  to  ripen  standard  fig- 
trees,  the  branches  of  the  trees  are  bent  down  to  the 
ground  in  winter,  and  covered  with  leaves  which 
protect  them  from  the  severity  of  the  frosts. 

By  the  proper  management  of  these  trees  in  hot 
houses  built  for  the  purpose,  a  succession  of  fruit 
may  be  obtained  all  the  year  round,  and  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  same  may  be  very  nearly  assimi- 
lated to  that  of  the  fruit  obtained  in  countries  the 
most  favourable  to  its  growth. 

Two  ancient  fig-trees  still  exist  in  the  garden  of 
Lambeth  palace,  which  are  said  to  have  been  the  first 
brought  into  England.  They  were  introduced  from 
Italy  by  Cardinal  Pole  in  152.5,  and  during  their  long 
existence  they  have  attained  a  size  exceeding  that  of 
the  standard  fig-tree  in  its  native  situations.  They 
cover  a  space  of  fifty  feet  in  height,  and  forty  in 
breadth,  and  measure  round  the  trunk,  the  one 
twenty-eight,  the  other  twenty-one  inches.  During 
the  severe  winter  of  1813-14,  these  fine  old  trees  re- 
ceived so  much  injury,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
cut  down  the  principal  stems  nearly  to  the  ground  j 
they  have  sent  out  vigorous  shoots  since  that  time,  so 
that  the  vegetative  powers  of  the  roots  remain  as  yet 
undiminished*. 

A  celebrated  fig-tree,  called  the  "  Pococke  Fig-tree," 
was  for  a  long  time  supposed  to  be  the  first  of  the 
white  Marseilles  kind  introduced  into  England.  It  is 
said  that  Dr.  Pococke,  the  celebrated  traveller,  brought 

*  For  an  account  of  Lambeth  Palace,  see  Saturday  Magaxine, 
Vol.  XV.,  pp.  1,25,  41,  and  89. 


it  from  Aleppo  in  the  year  1648,  when  it  was  planted 
in  the  garden  of  the  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.  A  history  of  this  tree  was 
read  before  the  Horticultural  Society,  in  1819,  at 
which  time  the  trunk  itself  had  decayed,  but  the 
braliches,  as  in  the  case  of  those  at  Lambeth,  were 
strong  and  flourishing. 

Another  celebrated  tree,  which  was  in  a  healthy 
state  in  1757,  but  has  since  been  destroyed,  stood  in 
the  dean's  garden,  at  Winchester,  and  was  carefully 
protected  from  rough  winds  and  rain  by  a  frame- 
work of  wood,  in  which  were  windows  and  a  door  for 
the  admittance  of  air  and  of  the  rays  of  the  sun.  On 
the  stone  wall,  against  which  this  tree  was  nailed, 
were  several  inscriptions,  one  of  which  stated,  that  in 
the  year  1623  King  James  the  First  "  tasted  the  fruit 
of  this  tree  with  great  pleasure." 

Standard  fig-trees  appear  to  have  been  much  more 
common  in  former  times  than  at  present,  but  they 
are  still  to  be  seen  in  considerable  numbers  along  the 
south-east  coast  of  Sussex.  Near  Worthing,  in  par- 
ticular, there  is  a  plantation  of  these  trees,  bearing 
good  fruit,  called,  by  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood, 
"  The  Fig-garden,"  but  nothing  of  their  history  can 
be  ascertained. 


Before  we  conclude,  we  must  just  observe,  that  of 
the  same  family  with  this  fruitful  tree  is  the  remark- 
able and  (among  the  Hindoos)  sacrerf  tree,  whose  extra- 
ordinary growth  and  "pillared  shade"  form  so  striking 
a  feature  of  Oriental  scenery, — we  mean  the  Banian- 
tree,  to  which  we  propose  to  devote  a  separate  article. 


Acquaint  thee,  0  mortal !  acquaint  tliee  with  God 
And  joy,  like  the  sunshine,  shall  beam  on  thy  road. 
And  peace,  like  the  dewdrop,  shall  fall  on  thy  head. 
And  sleep,  like  an  angel,  shall  visit  thy  bed. 

Acquaint  thee,  O  mortal !  acquaint  thee  with  God  : 
And  He  shall  be  with  thee,  when  fears  are  abroad  ; 
Thy  safeguard  in  dangers  that  threaten  thy  path, 
Thy  joy  in  the  valley  and  shadow  of  death. Knox. 
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ST.    AUBIN    AND     ITS     ENVIRONS;     JERSEY. 


»T.    AUBIN, 


Our  frontispiece  represents  St.  Aubin,  one  of  the  two 
towns  contained  in  tlie  island  of  Jersey,  tile  other 
town  being  St.  Helier.  We  shall,  on  the  present 
occasion,  confine  ourselves  chiefly  to  a  description  of 
the  first  named  town  and  its  environs  ;  but  we  must 
first  speak  of  the  general  position  and  dimensions  of 
the  island. 

Jersey  forms  one  of  the  "Channel  Islands,"  the 
others  being  Guernsey,  Alderney,  and  Sark.  These 
formerly  constituted  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Normandy 
in  France  ;  but  they  are  now  included  in  the  county 
of  Hampshire  in  England.  Jersey  is  situated  about 
six  leagues  from  France,  and  twenty-three  from 
England.  The  island  is  about  twelve  miles  in  length 
from  east  to  west,  and  from  five  to  seven  miles  in 
breadth,  containing  about  sixty- three  square  miles. 
The  shore  contains  numerous  bays  ;  but  there  are  but 
few  of  them  accessible  to  ships,  on  account  of  the 
violence  of  the  eddies  existing  there.  Fortifications 
are  placed  at  all  those  parts  of  the  coast  at  all  exposed 
to  the  attacks  of  an  enemy ;  and  in  time  of  war  these 
fortifications  are  provided  with  a  military  force,  be- 
sides a  well-disciplined  militia.  The  face  of  the 
island  is  of  a  hilly  character,  with  rich,  well-watered 
valleys  between  the  ranges  of  hills.  The  island  slopes 
towards  the  south  ;  and  though  the  tops  of  the  hills 
Kre  almost  barren,  the  soil  in  the  lower  parts  is  very 
rich  and  well  cultivated.  The  climate  is  mild  and 
uniform,  fi-osts  being  rare  in  wiater,  and  the  air  being 
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tempered  by  sea-breezes  in  summer.  The  town'  of 
St.  Helier  is  situated  on  the  eastern,  and  that  of  St. 
Aubin  on  the  western  side  of  St.  Aubin's  Bay. 

St.  Aubin,  though  a  little  town,  is  a  great  ornament 
to  the  island.  The  short  trip  from  one  town  to  the 
other  is  very  delightful :  it  may  be  accomplished 
across  the  small  bay  in  an  open  boat,  when  the  tide 
is  high  and  the  wind  not  westerly ;  or  else  by  a  drive 
along  the  carriage-road,  running  all  the  way  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  high  water  mark ;  or,  lastly,  on  the 
fine  hard  beach,  which  is  passable  at  low-water.  The 
drive  along  the  high  road  Mr.  Inglis  describes  as 
being  very  beautiful, — uniting  a  sea  view  and  a  rich 
landscape  ;  a  union  rarely  met  with  in  England,  where 
open  downs  and  sandy  hillocks  almost  invariably 
mark  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea.  During  the 
whole  distance  between  the  two  towns,  (about  three 
miles  by  sea,  and  four  by  land,)  the  road  is  bounded 
by  a  range  of  beautiful  heights,  covered  with  woods 
and  meadows,  and  everywhere  presenting  an  appear- 
ance of  great  fertility.  On  approaching  St.  Aubin, 
the  road  ascends  an  elevation,  on  the  other  side  of 
which  the  town  is  situated:  the  town,  in  fact,  descends 
from  the  summit  of  a  little  hill  to  the  sea. 

"  Nothing  can  be  sweeter."  says  Mr.  IngTis,  "than 
the  situation  of  St.  Aubin  ;  partly  skirting  the  shore, 
and  partly  lying  on  the  rocky,  and  v/ell-wooded 
heights,  that,  from  the  backs  of  the  houses,  drop  per  • 
pendicularly  into  the  sea ;  and  backed  and  surrounded 
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on  three  sides  by  a  very  fertile  and  yet  a  picturesque 
country.  To  the  lover  of  quiet  and  seclusion,  St. 
Aubin  is  just  such  a  place  as  might  be  chosen  among 
a  thousand."  It  consists  principally  of  one  street, 
and  though  not  possessing  all  the  bustle  of  St.  Helier, 
it  shares  some  portion  of  the  foreign  trade.  Indeed 
it  was  once  the  chief  place  of  trade  in  the  island,  and 
here  resided  the  principal  merchants  :  but,  in  process 
of  time,  St.  Helier  usurped  the  principal  portion  of  the 
commerce ;  and  the  population  of  St.  Aubin  now 
consists  of  those  old  residents  who  have  still  their 
houses  and  a  little  property  there ;  these,  with  a  sur- 
geon, a  few  shopkeepers,  and  a  few  English  families, 
constitute  the  inhabitants  of  this  quiet  little  nook. 
During  the  summer  and  autumn,  parties  are  almost 
daily  passing  through  the  town,  to  visit  the  western 
parts  of  the  island.  A  fort,  mounting  fourteen  guns, 
has  been  erected  on  a  rock,  which,  though  dry  at  low 
water,  becomes  an  islet  as  the  tide  rises.  From  the 
fort  a  strong  pier  projects,  within  which  there  is,  at 
new  and  full  moon,  a  depth  of  thirty  feet  of  water ; 
but  it  is  merely  a  tide  harbour. 

There  are  some  handsome  villas  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  St.  Aubin,  inhabited  mostly  by  Jersey  families, 
who  maintain  among  themselves  a  very  friendly  inter- 
course. 

I  have  spent,  (says  the  lively  writer  to  whom  we  have  be- 
fore alluded,)  two  or  three  long  summer  days  delightftjlly  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  secluded  town:  the  surrounding 
country  is  beautiful  and  diversified  ;  the  views  over  the  bay 
enchanting ;  sheltered  by  the  high  cliffs,  there  is  seldom  a 
rude  wind  to  annoy  and  distract  one :  the  usual  calmness  of 
the  sea,  too,  is  in  harmony  ;  and  after  idling  away  a  day 
among  these  quiet  scenes,  we  may  chance  to  find  a  bit  of 
fresh  fish,  and  an  indifferent  cutlet,  at  the  inn. 

The  writer  says  the  inn,  for  in  truth  there  is  only 
one  J  and  what  may  perhaps  startle  an  English  reader, 
there  is  no  church  in  the  town.  Let  him  not,  how- 
ever, draw  unfavourable  conclusions  of  the  character 
of  the  inhabitants  from  this  circumstance,  for  if  there 
is  no  church  in  the  town,  there  are  two  sufficiently 
near  to  it  for  the  inhabitants  to  attend  divine  service 
in  them.  There  is,  we  believe,  a  chapel  or  two  in  the 
town,  belonging  to  dissenting  congregations  j  but  the 
parish  churches  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Brelade,  are  situ- 
ated within  walking  distance  of  St.  Aubin. 

St.  Peter's  church  is  situated  in  a  valley  of  the 
same  name,  which  is  highly  picturesque.  On  one 
side  runs  a  narrow  road  at  the  foot  of  a  rocky  range, 
considerably  elevated,  and  sparingly  supplied  with 
verdure.  The  other  side  of  the  valley  is  bounded  by 
lofty  hills,  completely  clothed  with  wood.  These 
eminences,  as  the  valley  winds,  present  bold  but  well- 
oovered  projections.  The  flat  part  of  the  valley  is 
divided  into  meadows,  and  is  marshy.  The  church  of 
St.  Peter  is  an  old  building,  which  has  received  several 
enlargements  as  the  population  of  the  island  increased. 
The  spire  of  this  church  is  the  highest  in  Jersey ;  it 
was,  many  years  since,  injured  by  lightning,  but  has 
since  been  repaired.  On  one  of  the  buttresses  at  the 
west  end  are  engraved  several  blacksmith's  imple- 
ments, respecting  which  singular  tablet  very  little  is 
known.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  it  was  placed 
there  by  some  pious  smith,  who  wished  to  perpetuate 
either  his  piety  or  his  ingenuity. 

The  church  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  lies  to 
the  north-west  oi'  St.  Aubin.  The  other  church,  St. 
Brelade's,  is  to  the  westward  of  St.  Aubin.  This  per- 
haps may  be  considered  the  parish  church,  since  St. 
Aubin  is  the  only  t^wn  in  the  parish  of  St.  Brelade. 
St.  Breladt^'s  clrurch  is  the  most  ancient  in  the  island  : 
it  is  said  to  have  been  consecrated  in  the  year  1111. 
The  whole  building  is  small  and  very  plain,  and  boasts 
neither  tower  nor  spire  j  and  one  of  the  old  chapels  of 


the  island  stands  in  the  church-yard.  Over  the  nave 
the  church  is  roofed  like  a  house.  A  sort  of  round 
turret  rises  from  the  ground  ;  but  is  built  in  a  nook, 
and  ascends  only  to  a  small  belfry.  There  is  an  altar 
at  the  eastern  end.  Very  old  buildings  have  often 
traditionary  tales  handed  down  from  age  to  age,  re- 
specting their  origin  ;  and  St.  Brelade's  is  not  without 
such  a  feature.  The  legend  goes,  that  it  was  intended 
to  be  erected  on  the  eastern  side  of  St.  Brelade's  Bay, 
(it  is  now  on  the  western,)  but  that  whenever  any 
materials  were  collected  for  the  purpose,  on  the  pro- 
posed spot,  fairies  came  and  carried  them  away,  toge- 
ther with  the  workmen's  utensils,  to  the  place  where 
the  church  now  stands  ;  this  being  done  repeatedly,  the 
superstitious  and  ignorant  people  conceived  that  it  was 
a  miraculous  interposition,  to  point  out  the  most 
proper  site.  The  true  interpretation  of  the  story  most 
probably  is,  that  some  interested  parties  were  at  the 
bottom  of  it  all,  and  employed  fairies  of  common  flesh 
and  blood  to  remove  the  materials,  to  serve  some  pri- 
vate ends  ;  for  we  need  scarcely  say,  that  at  the  time 
this  church  was  built,  the  religious  regulations  of  the 
country  were  far  different  from  what  they  now  are. 

We  have  spoken  of  a  little  ancient  chapel  standing 
in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Brelade's.  This  chapel  is 
called  La  Chapelle  des  P^cheurs,  and  is  quite  a  curiosity. 
The  name  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
number  of  fishermen  residing  in  the  neighbourhood, 
fish  constituting  the  principal  traffic  of  the  inhabitants. 
Another  authority  supposes  the  name  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  circumstance  that  the  principal  part 
of  the  priest's  living  consisted  of  a  tithe  on  fish.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  we  proceed  to  describe  the  chapel 
itself. 

The  interior  has  been  ornamented  with  a  variety  of 
figures,  displaying  different  scenes  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment. These  figures  are  about  four  feet  in  height, 
and  painted  in  colours  on  the  plastered  walls ;  but 
time,  accident,  and  perhaps  wantonness,  have  nearly 
effaced  them.  On  the  right  is  still  distinguishable  an 
angel,  having  in  one  hand  a  label,  on  which  is  an  in- 
scription in  Gothic  characters.  He  holds  this  towards 
a  female,  whose  hands  are  uplifted  in  the  attitude  of 
praying:  behind  her  is  a  reading-desk,  with  a  book 
open,  in  which  are  some  nearly  illegible  letters.  On 
the  left-hand  wall  is  a  man  crowned,  with  an  antique 
sword  in  his  right  hand ;  from  his  mouth  issues  a 
scroll,  on  which  is  inscribed 

^txoQ  \t  roy. 

His  garments  are  of  an  olive  colour,  and  over  them  is 
a  scarlet  robe,  stretching  to  the  ground.  On  a  lower, 
part  of  the  same  wall  is  a  figure  of  our  Saviour,  bear- 
ing his  cross,  depicted  with  yellowish  hair,  and  his 
head  surrounded  with  a  glorj\  Over  the  entrance  is 
the  figure  of  a  man,  robed,  with  a  number  of  persons 
around  him,  some  at  full  length,  others  just  emerging 
from  the  ground  :  this  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
resurrection.  The  figures  are  tolerably  well  propor- 
tioned, and  the  colours  appear  to  have  withstood  the 
effects  of  time  tolerably  well ;  but  the  drawing  is  very 
slight,  and  the  countenances  totally  without  expres- 
sion. 

The  chapel  is  now,  we  believe,  occupied  as  an  ar- 
moury for  the  parish  artillery,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain  a  view  of  the  whole  of  the  paintings. 

Whether  these  paintings,  (says  Mr.  Plees,  in  his  very  ac- 
curate account  of  Jersey,)  may  be  coeval  with  the  chapel 
itself  or  not,  it  appears  evident  that  they  existed  before  the 
church.  Even  supposing  the  chapel  not  to  have  been  im- 
mediately abandoned,  after  the  more  spacious  edifice  was 
built,  still  it  is  very  highly  improbable  that  pains  should  have 
been  taken  to  decorate  a  place  of  worship  that  was  become 
in  a  great  degree  useless,  and  especially  when  the  now 
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structure  was  permitted  to  remain  so  unornamented.  It  is 
hazarding  very  little  to  assert,  that  it  must  be,  at  least,  a 
thousand  years  since  the  paintings  were  executed. 

St.  Aubin  is  separated  from  St.  Brelade's  church, 
by  a  small  promontory  called  the  Vintaine  de  Noir- 
mont,  and  by  the  little  bay  of  St.  Brelade.  This  bay 
is  nearly  semicircular,  bounded  on  the  land-side  by 
high  rocky  hills.  The  beach  consists  of  a  fine  whitish 
sand,  remarkably  firm  and  smooth.  Being  completely 
sheltered  on  three  sides,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
this  little  bay  would  make  an  excellent  place  for  sea- 
bathing. This  beach  is  remarkable  for  being  decked 
with  a  profusion  of  small  ground  roses,  which  emit  a 
fragrance  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  "rose  d'amour." 

The  southern  point  of  the  promontory  of  Noirmont 
is  guarded  by  a  martello  tower,  so  judiciously  placed, 
that  it  at  once  protects  the  entrance  to  two  bays,  those 
of  St.  Aubin  and  of  St.  Brelade. 

So  little  are  we  accustomed,  in  England,  to  apply 
the  name  of  a  town  to  such  small  places  as  St  Aubin, 
that  it  may  excite  surprise  when  we  say  that  the 
whole  number  of  houses  does  not  much  exceed  sixty  in 
the  principal  street,  and  about  as  many  more  scattered 
in  the  neighbourhood.  We  are  not  precisely  aware 
of  the  population  in  the  town  itself ;  but  the  whole 
population  of  the  parish  of  St.  Brelade,  in  which  the 
town  is  situated,  did  not  amount,  in  1806,  to  more 
than  814  males,  and  960  females,  being  277  families 
in  the  whole.  By  the  year  1831,  there  had  been  a 
small  increase,  the  males  being  953,  females  1116, 
comprising  342  families,  pretty  equally  divided  be- 
tween agriculture,  trade,  and  independence. 


THE    DECAY    OF    FLOWERS. 

Die,  blooming  flowers !  as  if  ye  ne'er  bad  been; 

Die,  and  relinquish  this  empurpled  scene, 

Die,  and  in  due  succession,  in  your  stead, 

Others  shall  bloom,  and  equal  fragrance  shed: 

Like  you,  bereaved  of  every  living  grace, 

Like  you,  in  every  clime,  the  human  race 

Sliall  perisli  in  succession.     "  No!  "  I  heap 

Reason  announce,  in  accent  soft  and  clear, 

Tuned  to  the  warbling  of  those  heavenly  strings, 

With  whose  sweet  strain  the  sapphire  region  I'ings, 

When  holy  Faith,  in  pity  to  mankind, 

Reveals  tlie  triumphs  of  th'  immortal  mind, — 

I  hear,  with  mingled  music  from  on  high 

Reason  announce,  "Altliough  they  seem  to  die, 

"  Not  like  the  blossoms  of  the  woody  glade, 

"  Shall  the  bright  flowers  of  Human  Nature  fade  ; 

"  Adorned  with  mercy,  piety  and  truth, 

"They  still  shall  flourish  in  immortal  youth.*' 

Ye  flowers  of  Human  Nature  !  at  the  time 

We  grieve  for  your  decay,  in  orient  prime, 

Beneath  the  brilliancy  of  heavenly  skies, 

Ye  bloom ;  whilst  here  ye  seem  to  fade,  ye  rise 

Gay  in  th"  embellishment  of  recent  hues ; 

Gales  of  more  exquisite  pei-fume  difinse, 

Than  ye  could  breathe  amid  the  mists  below ; 

And  gilt  with  beams  of  conscious  splendour  glow. — 

RiCHARDSOK. 


A  PRINCE  who  loves  and  fears  religion  is  a  lion,  who 
stoops  to  the  hand  that  strokes,  or  to  the  voice  that 
appeases  him.  He  who  fears  and  hates  religion,  is  like 
the  savage  beast  that  growls  and  bites  the  chain,  which 
prevents  his  flying  on  the  passenger.  He  who  has  no 
religion  at  all,  is  that  terrible  animal,  who  perceives 
his  liberty  only  when  he  tears  in  pieces,  and  when  he 
devours. — Montesquieu. 


Sir  William  Temple  observes  that,  as  to  knowledge,  the 
moderns  must  have  more  than  the  ancients,  because  they 
have  the  advantage  both  of  their's  and  their  own ;  which  is 
commonly  illustrated  by  a  dwarf  standing  upon  a  giant's 
shoulders,  and  therefore  seeing  more  and  further  than  the 
giant. 


APRIL    CEREMONIES 

OF    FORMER    DAYS. 

Various  have  been  the  customs  observed  during  this 
month  in  commemoration  of  the  festival  of  Easter, 
but  the  most  universally  prevaihng  ceremony  is  that 
of"  making  fools"  on  the  1st  of  April,  called  from 
thence  All  fools  day.  The  origin  of  this  ridiculous 
amusement  is  unknown,  though  the  amusement  itself 
is  carried  on  in  many  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  and 
there  are  traces  of  it  in  Asia  and  America.  Among 
the  Hindoos,  a  festival  is  held  at  nearly  the  same 
period,  called  the  Hull  festival,  when  the  same  kind 
of  merriment  is  indulged  in ;  people  are  sent  on 
errands  and  expeditions  which  end  in  disappoint- 
ment, and  every  one  is  seeking  to  raise  a  laugh  at  the 
expense  of  his  neighbour.  Colonel  Pearce  says,  that 
high  and  low  join  in  it,  and  that  a  Mussulman  of  the 
highest  rank  was  known  to  be  first  and  foremost  in 
making  Huli  fools.  The  joke  is  carried  so  far,  as  to 
send  letters  making  appointments  in  the  name  of  per- 
sons, who,  it  is  known  must  be  absent  from  their 
house  at  the  time  fixed  upon;  and  the  laugh  is  always 
in  proportion  to  the  trouble  given.  This  festival  is 
said  by  some  to  be  of  Persian  origin,  it  having  been  in 
ancient  times  the  practice  to  celebrate  with  festal  rites 
the  period  of  the  vernal  equinox,  which  was,  at  that 
time,  the  commencement  of  the  Persian  year.  Others 
have  found  in  the  general  spread  of  this  practice  of 
"  making  fools,"  an  allusion  to  the  mockery  of  the 
Saviour,  about  this  time,  by  the  Jews  ;  which  opinion 
seems  not  unlikely  to  be  founded  in  truth,  since  ano- 
ther custom,  called  Lifting,  which  is  observed  soon 
after  this,  has  evident  allusion  to  the  Resurrection. 

The  1st  of  April  was  formerly  observed  in  Britain 
as  a  high  and  general  festival,  but  has  now  degenerated 
into  a  mere  day  of  amusement  for  young  people,  who 
exercise  their  fancies  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  when 
successful  in  playing  off  their  tricks  on  their  friends 
and  playfellows,  greet  each  of  them  with  the  cry, 
"  Ah  !  you  April  fool." 

In  Scotland,  the  plan  usually  is,  to  send  a  person 
from  place  to  place  by  means  of  a  letter,  on  which  is 
written. 

On  the  first  day  of  April, 
Hunt  the  gowk  another  mile. 

The  bearer  of  the  "  fool's  errand  "  is  there  called  au 
April  gowk,  which  term  is  explained  by  Brand  tp 
mean  a  cuckoo,  and  to  be  used  metaphorically  for  a 
fool. 

The  custom  of  making  April  fools  prevails  all  over 
the  Continent.  The  day  is  further  marked  in  Pro- 
vence by  every  one,  whether  rich  or  poor,  partaking 
of  a  sort  of  peas  peculiar  to  the  country,  called  pots 
chickes.  While  the  convent  of  Chartreux  was  stand- 
ing, it  was  one  of  the  great  jokes  played  off  on  the 
1st  of  April,  to  send  novices  thither  to  ask  for  these 
peas,  telling  them  that  the  fathers  were  obliged  to  give 
them  away  to  every  applicant.  In  consequence  of 
this,  so  many  persons  went  to  demand  the  promised 
bounty,  that  the  patience  of  the  monks  was  at  last 
quite  exhausted  j  and  it  was  well  if  the  vessel  carrir-ci 
to  receive  the  peas  was  not  thrown  at  the  head  of  the 
bearer. 

The  April  fool  among  the  French  is  called  poisson 
d'Avril,  i.  e.,  mackerel,  or  silly  fish,  and  their  customs 
are  similar  to  ours.  An  instance  was  related  in  one 
of  the  public  papers,  some  years  ago,  of  a  Parisian  lady 
carrying  the  joke  too  far.  She  carried  off  a  watch 
from  the  house  of  a  friend,  which  was  felt  to  be  so 
little  like  a  mere  act  of  pleasantry,  that  she  was  ar- 
rested and  taken  before  the  correctional  police.  Her 
defence  was,  that  it  was  an  April  trick,  un  poisson 
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d'Avril.  She  was  asked  whether  the  watch  was  still 
in  her  possession.  She  denied  it ;  but  ou  a  messenger 
being  sent  to  her  apartment,  the  watch  was  found  : 
on  which  the  young  lady  declared  she  had  made  the 
messenger  un  poisson  d'Avril.  The  joke,  however,  did 
not  end  so  pleasantly,  for  the  lady  was  recommended 
to  remain  in  the  house  of  correction,  till  the  1st  of 
April  on  the  following  year,  and  then  be  dismissed  as 
un  poisson  d'Avril.  In  some  parts  of  America,  the  1st 
of  April  is  observed  something  after  the  manner  of 
St.  Valentine's  day,  with  this  difference,  that  the  boys 
are  permitted  to  chastise  the  girls  either  with  words 
or  blows. 

With  regard  to  the  custom  of  "  making  April  fools," 
we  must  express  our  regret  that  a  sport  should  con- 
tinue to  be  encouraged  which  involves  the  practice  of 
deceit  and  lying.  The  habit  of  uttering  falsehoods  in 
sport  may  too  readily  lead  young  persons  into  inge- 
nious methods  of  concealing  their  faults  by  art  and 
dissimulation,  and  thus  prove  exceedingly  injurious 
to  them,  besides  being  in  itself  an  unjustifiable  method 
of  obtaining  amusement. 

But  there  are  other  April  ceremonies  to  which  we 
must  advert,  and  these  are  principally  performed  in 
honour  of  the  festival  of  Easter.  In  some  parts  of 
England  there  are  still  vestiges  of  a  custom  which  was 
once  prevalent  throughout  all  ranks  of  society,  called 
Heaving,  or  Li/ting,  on  Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday. 
It  was  generally  performed  in  the  open  street,  though 
sometimes  submitted  to  in  the  house.  A  chair,  deco- 
rated with  ribbons  and  favours  of  different  colours, 
was  provided,  and  the  person  to  be  lifted  seated  in  it, 
when  the  chair  was  hoisted  three  several  times  from 
the  ground.  The  person  lifted  was  then  expected  to 
present  a  fee  to  the  lifters,  after  having  received 
a  salute  from  each  of  the  party.  On  Easter  Mon- 
day, between  the  hours  of  nine  and  twelve,  the 
men  performed  this  ceremony  towards  the  women, 
on  Tuesday  the  women  did  the  same  for  the  men. 
The  form  of  the  ceremony  differed  in  different 
places  :  sometimes  the  person  to  be  lifted  was 
laid  horizontally,  at  others  in  a  sitting  position ; 
sometimes  a  chair  was  used,  at  other  times  the  hands 
of  the  bearers  formed  the  seat ;  but,  however  this 
might  be,  the  ceremony  was  incomplete  if  the  person 
to  be  lifted  was  not  hoisted  from  the  ground  three 
several  times. 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  from  an  old  record  of 
fees  paid  on  the  occasion,  that  Edward  the  First 
submitted  to  this  absurd  ceremony,  and  was  hoisted 
in  the  prescribed  manner,  by  a  party  of  ladies  of 
honour. 

The  custom  of  presenting  ornamented  eggs  at 
Easter  has  already  been  alluded  to  in  Vol.  XIV.,  p. 
136,  of  this  work  ;  and  not  only  were  they  considered 
as  offerings  of  friendship,  but  chargers  filled  with 
eggs  having  been  presented  at  the  church  on  Easter 
eve,  and  duly  consecrated,  according  to  the  form  pre- 
scribed in  the  ritual  of  Pope  Pius  the  Fifth,  a  sacred 
character  was  imparted  to  the  gift  which  greatly  en- 
hanced its  value. 

Respecting  this  custom,  (which  is  prevalent  in 
France  at  the  present  day,)  we  have  heard  an  anec- 
dote related  of  an  honest  English  travellei",  who,  un- 
acquainted with  the  artificial  process  of  colouring 
these  eggs,  and  seeing  many  exhibited  in  the  streets 
of  Paris  of  a  deep  purple  colour,  exclaimed  with  the 
utmost  astonishment,  "  What  colour  must  their  hens 
be?" 

Another  custom  derived  from  the  Romish  church 
is  that  of  eating  tansy  pudding  at  Easter,  which  is 
done  in  remembrance  of  the  bitter  herbs  used  by  the 
Jews  in  the  paschal  supper. 


There  is  likewise  the  Easter  ball-play,  a  Roman 
Catholic  custom,  of  which  it  is  diHicult  to  trace  the 
origin.  In  foreign  countries,  this  custom  was  ob- 
served in  the  church,  as  a  part  of  the  service,  and  is 
thus  described  by  Fosbroke  : — 

A  ball,  not  of  size  to  be  grasped  with  one  hand  only, 
being  given  out  at  Easter,  the  dean  and  his  representatives 
began  an  antiphone,  suited  to  Easter-day;  then  taking  the 
ball,  he  commenced  a  dance  to  the  tune  of  the  antiphone, 
the  others  dancing  round  hand  in  hand.  At  mtervals,  the 
ball  was  bandied,  or  passed  to  each  of  the  choribters.  The 
organ  played  accordnig  to  the  dance  and  sport.  The  danc- 
ing and  antiphone  being  concluded,  the  choir  went  to  take 
refreshment. 

From  this  strange  ceremony  are  supposed  to  have 
been  derived  several  ball-customs  in  England.  It  was 
formerly  the  practice  for  corporations  to  go  in  full 
procession  at  Easter,  to  some  convenient  spot,  where 
they  joined  in  playing  at  ball  with  many  of  their 
townsfolk  ;  and  there  is  a  custom  in  several  places  of 
the  inhabitants  of  towns  and  villages  annually  playing 
the  game  on  Easter  Monday. 

The  celebration  of  the  festival  of  Easter  in  the 
churches  was  accompanied  with  too  many  dramatic 
representations  and  ceremonies  to  be  more  than 
glanced  at  here.  All  the  gorgeous  display  of  the 
Romish  church  seemed  to  be  brought  into  requisition 
on  these  occasions.  Plays,  which  had  for  their  prin- 
cipal subject  the  circumstances  attending  the  death 
and  resurrection  of  Our  Saviour,  were  got  up  by 
the  ecclesiastics  for  the  amusement  of  the  people. 
The  characters  of  the  piece  were  all  supported  by 
monks,  some  of  whom  appeared  as  angels,  others  as 
the  women  at  the  sepulchre,  and  one  as  Our  Lord 
himself.  The  machinery,  dresses,  decorations,  and 
scenery,  were  often  very  grand  and  attractive.  We 
read  of  "  rich  canopies  of  purple  velvet,  tasseled 
round  about  with  red  silk  and  gold  fringe," — em- 
broidered cushions  of  velvet, — "  marvellous,  lively, 
and  beautiful "  images  of  gold,  &c.,  &c.  In  Coates's 
History  of  the  Town  of  Reading,  mention  is  made  of 
several  items  in  the  churchwardens'  accounts  for  sums 
paid  for  "  nails  for  the  sepulchre,"  "  for  rosyn  to 
the  resurrection  play,"  for  the  setting  up  of  poles  for 
the  scaffold  whereon  the  plays  were  performed,  for 
making  a  "  Judas,"  for  the  writing  of  the  plays 
themselves,  and  other  expenses  attending  the  getting 
up  of  the  representation. 

The  beautiful  lights  used  at  the  sepulchre-shows, 
and  at  Easter,  formed  a  very  attractive  part  of  the 
spectacle.  The  great  Easter  taper,  or  joascAa/,  used 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  weighed  three  hundred  pounds. 
The  paschal  in  Durham  cathedral,  where  these  shows 
were  exhibited  with  great  effect,  was  square  wax,  and 
reached  to  within  a  man's  length  of  the  roof.  An 
apparatus  was  constructed  for  lighting  this  immense 
candle,  and  every  taper  in  the  church  was  pur- 
posely extinguished,  in  order  that  all  might  receive 
from  it  a  fresh  supply  of  consecrated  light  to  be 
kept  up  till  the  next  year  when  a  similar  parent 
torch  was  prepared.  A  large  wax-light,  called  from 
its  spiral  form  a  serpent,  was  sometimes  used  on 
these  occasions,  and  this  was  lighted  by  fire  struck 
from  a  consecrated  flint.  The  expenses  attending 
these  exhibitions  were  frequently  much  more  than 
paid  by  the  zealous  crowds  who  witnessed  the  spec- 
tacle, and  from  whom  money  was  collected  for  the 
purpose. 

Happily  for  us,  Christian  worship  is  now  divested 
of  these  mummeries  ;  the  appeal  is  no  longer  made  to 
the  imagination,  but  to  the  heart  and  understanding 
of  the  people,  and  with  this  change  in  essential  tlnngs 
a  whole  host  of  follies  and  superstitious  observance^ 
has  been  put  to  flight. 
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THE  PERSIAN  WHEEL. 


Among  the  primitive  contrivances  for  raising  water, 
the  Persian  wheel  is  deserving  of  notice,  on  account  of 
its  great  simplicity  and  ingenuity. 

This  wheel  must  be  of  greater  diameter  than  the 
height  to  which  the  water  is  required  to  be  raised ; 
and  it  must  stand  in  the  stream  or  reservoir  which 
supplies  the  water.  The  machine  consists  of  a  wooden 
circle  supported  by  spokes  from  a  horizontal  axis, 
upon  which  the  wheel  revolves  in  a  vertical  direction. 
Upon  the  rim  of  this  wheel  are  hung  a  number  of 
buckets  by  means  of  stout  pins  :  these  buckets  are 
suspended  freely,  so  as  to  hang  upright  as  the  wheel 
revolves.  As  the  buckets  descend  on  the  right  hand 
side,  they  become  filled,  and  pass  up  on  the  left  hand 
side,  when,  coming  in  contact  with  the  fixed  trough, 
they  are  tilted  up,  and  discharge  their  contents  into 
the  trough  ;  and  having  passed  over  it  they  descend 
on  the  opposite  side,  and  are  again  filled  by  being 
brought  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  Small  springs 
(shown  in  the  figure  by  curved  black  lines,)  are  fixed 
to  that  part  of  the  buckets  which  strikes  against  the 
trough,  for  the  purpose  not  only  of  breaking  the  force 
of  thei  blows  which  the  buckets  would  otherwise 
impart  to  the  trough,  but  also  of  raising  the  buckets 
above  the  level  of  their  mouths,  and  thus  enabling 
them  more  effectually  to  discharge  their  contents. 
The  water  is  conveyed  from  the  trough  by  means  of 
pipes,  &c.,  to  any  required  place. 

Sometimes  this  machine  is  so  constructed  as  to 
raise  water  no  higher  than  its  axis.  In  such  case, 
instead  of  buckets  hung  upon  the  wheel,  the  spokes 
are  of  a  curved  form,  as  in  the  figure,  and  hollow 
within  J  each  spoke  is  connected  with  an  opening  on 
the  outside  of  the  wheel,  and  also  with  openings  in  a 
box  surrounding  the  axis  :  so  that,  as  the  wheel  dips 
below  the  surface  of  the  stream,  the  water  runs  into 
the  spoke  through  the  external  holes ;  and  as  the 
■wheel  revolves,  the  water  is  discharged  into  a  trough 
situated  a  little  below  the  axis,  and  is  thence  conveyed 
to  the  desired  situation. 

This  machine  may  be  set  in  action  by  animal  power, 
when  it  is  erected  in-  stagnant  water ;  or  by  the  water 
itself,  if  a  running  stream  be  available.  For  the  latter 
purpose  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  equip  the  circum- 
ference of  the  wheel  with  vanes  or  float-boards,  when 
it  will  raise  a  portion  of  the  water  which  serves  to 
drive  it  round. 

This  cheap  and  simple  machine  is,  we  believe,  al- 
most entirely  superseded  by  the  more  elaborate  con- 
trivances of  modern  times.  We  doubt,  however, 
whether  any  contrivance  could  be  fovmd  so  cheap,  or 


more  effectual  on  a  small  scale,  for  irrigating  land  for 
the  farmer  or  the  gardener,  in  cases  where  the  water 
of  a  stream  is  required  to  be  raised  to  a  higher  situa- 
tion. This  machine  will  perform  its  work  without 
care,  attendance,  or  wages  ;  it  never  tires  ;  and  so 
long  as  the  stream  flows,  its  motion  is  incessant :  the 
quantity  of  water  raised  by  it  is  not  inconsiderable, 
even  with  small  buckets  ;  and  of  course  the  smaller 
these  are,  the  less  force  will  be  required  for  working 
the  machine.  Nor  is  it  a  small  advantage,  that  no 
nicety  of  construction  is  necessary  for  this  machine ; 
it  will  act  if  only  the  roughest  workmanship  be  be- 
stowed upon  it.  It  may  also  be  used  with  great  advan- 
tage in  mill-streams,  where  water  is  scarce  :  by  being 
placed  in  the  tail-stream  of  the  water-mill  it  may 
raise  and  return  a  part  of  the  water  to  the  head  of  the 
stream,  instead  of  allowing  it  all  to  run  to  waste. 


CHINA.     No.  XI. 


Early  Trade  with  Englanp. — Wkakness  of 
THE  Government. — Opium. — Its  Effects  on 
THE  People. 
We  have  already  given  a  series  of  papers  on  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Chinese*,  a  popular  ac- 
count of  Canton,  and  the  state  of  trade  at  that  placet, 
and  also  some  particulars  respecting  opium  and  the 
opium-trade  t,  borrowed  from  the  pages  of  the  Dublin 
University  Review.  We  now  proceed  to  furnish  some 
additional  information  illustrative  of  the  national  cha- 
racter and  government  of  this  singular  people,  which 
we  have  gleaned  from  a  singularly  interesting  series 
of  Papers  relating  to  China,  lately  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment, with  reference  to  the  dispute  at  present  existing 
between  this  country  and  China. 

THE  WEAKNESS   OF  THE   GOVERNMENT. 

Lord  Napier,  late  superintendent,  relates  as  fol- 
lows : — "  Two  centuries  have  elapsed,  this  very  year, 
I  think,  (he  writes  in  August,  1834),  since  the  bold 
Captain  Waddell  came  from  London,  with  three  or 
four  merchant  ships,  to  propose  a  trade.  The  man- 
darins at  first  deceived  him  ;  but,  on  a  better  under- 
standing of  his  case,  he  demanded  an  audience  of  the 
viceroj\  This  was  refused,  and  the  batteries  opened 
upon  his  ships.  In  this  predicament,  the  gallant 
Waddell  hauled  as  near  the  enemy  as  he  could,  beat 
down  the  walls  about  their  ears,  landed  and  took  the 
forts,  embarked  the  guns,  took  their  admiral  a  pri- 
soner, sailed  up  to  Canton,  renewed  his  application, 
and  had  an  audience  of  the  viceroy  immediately. 
This,  I  believe,  is  the  first  instance  upon  record ;  and 
from  that  time  down  to  the  feat  of  Mr.  Innes,  last 
year,  success  has  always  attended  determination, 

"  Mr.  Innes  was  insulted  and  wounded  by  the 
people  working  at  a  'chop,'  or  custom-house,  in 
a  manner  gross  and  unjustifiable.  He  complained 
to  the  Hong  merchants,  (the  Hong  is  a  sort  of  mer- 
cantile corporation  at  Canton,  who  monopolize  all 
trading  transactions  with  the  '  Barbarians,'  or  foreign 
dealers,)  and  could  get  no  redress.  He  then  gave 
solemn  intimation,  that  if  the  offender  was  not  in 
custody  by  such  an  hour,  to  be  brought  in  due  course 
to  trial,  he  would  burn  the  chop-house  about  their 
ears.  The  Hong  merchants  looked  upon  this  as  a 
mere  threat,  such  as  used  too  often  by  the  Company, 
(that  is,  the  representatives  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany  in  London,)   and  not  performed.      The  hour 

*  See  Saturday  Magazine,  Vols.  VII.  to  XIII. 
t  Ibid,  Vols.  X.,  XL,  XII. 

X  Oa  Opium— Opium-eaters— the  Opium  Trade.  Saturday  Maggt- 
sine.  Vol.  XV.,  p.  197. 
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came,  the  culprit  continued  at  his  work,  when  Mr. 
Innes,  having  talten  every  precaution  to  prevent  the 
extension  of  the  flames,  projected  from  his  balcony  a 
few  blue  lights,  which  very  shortly  made  good  his 
word.  What  was  the  consequence  ?  Why,  the  Hong 
merchants  and  mandarins  assembled  j  the  culprit  was 
arrested  and  bambooed  through  the  streets,  with  his 
neck  and  head  confined  within  a  pig's  yoke." 

"  You  read  of  a  standing  army,"  says  Lord  N.,  in  a 
despatch  of  the  21st  of  August,  1834,  "of  above 
1,000,000  of  men,  to  defend  the  empire ;  it  is  an  ab- 
surdity-, they  could  only  muster  a  few  hundred 
wretched  creatures  last  year  at  this  city  to  send 
against  a  rebellion,  and  one  half  of  them  wei-e  utterly 
incapable  of  taking  the  field.  Governor  Le  and  his 
troops  were  defeated,  and  he  was  of  course  super- 
seded by  the  present  man.  Loo,  who  paid  an  enor- 
mous bribe  to  the  rebels,  and  thus  restored  order. 
What  can  an  army  of  bows  and  arrows,  and  pikes, 
and  shields,  do  against  a  handful  of  British  veterans  ? 
I  am  sure  they  would  never  for  a  moment  dare  to 
show  a  front.  The  batteries  at  the  Bogue  are  con- 
temptible, and  not  a  man  to  be  seen  within  them. 
They  have,  no  doubt,  a  long  muster-roll  of  military  j 
but  the  governor  draws  the  pay,  and  if  he  want  a 
force  within  the  batteries,  the  plan  is  to  drive  in  the 
peasantry  from  the  country  around." 

Lord  Napier's  remark  about  the  Bogue  and  its 
batteries,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Canton  river,  is  con- 
firmed by  the  edict  of  the  Governor  of  Canton,  (in 
November,  1834),  issued  on  the  occasion  of  two 
English  ships  of  war  having  passed  through  these 
defences,  in  spite  of  their  fire.  We  quote  the  lan- 
guage of  the  edict  itself,  which  quotes  a  despatch 
from  the  Emperor,  containing  his  reply,  "in  Vermil- 
lion," to  the  report  made  to  his  celestial  majesty  of 
the  occurrence: — "It  seems  that  all  the  forts  have 
been  erected  in  vain  ;  they  cannot  beat  back  two  bar- 
barian ships ;  it  is  ridiculous,  detestable.  If  the 
military  operations  be  reduced  to  such  a  state  as  this, 
,it  is  not  surprising  that  the  barbarians  regard  them 
slightingly."  And  then  follows  a  report  of  the  action, 
in  these  words,  which  are  quoted  from  the  "  Supreme 
Mandate  of  the  Tribunal  of  war:" — "This  day  it  is 
authenticated,  that  Loo  and  colleagues  have  sent  a 
report  by  post,  of  the  English  ships  of  war  having 
broken  into  the  inner  river,  and  of  their  having  des- 
patched forces  to  drive  them  out.  On  this  occasion, 
the  English  barbarian  eye,  (envoy,)  Lord  Napier, 
having  come  to  Canton  to  trade,  did  not  obey  the 
laws,  (viz.,  he  should  have  waited  license  to  come 
up  to  Canton  from  Macao,  an  island  held  by  the  Por- 
tuguese, where  alone  foreigners  are  allowed  to  reside 
permanently).  The  said  barbarian  ships  of  war,  two 
in  number,  with  three  hundred  and  some  tens  of  men, 
having  anchored  in  the  outer  seas,  the  said  governor 
did,  during  the  6th  moon,  (July,)  forward  a  commu- 
nication to  the  naval  Commander-in-chief,  Le,  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Tsantscang,  Kaou-e-)'ung,  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  maritime  entrance,  and  maintain  a  pre- 
ventive guard,  &c.  But,  after  all,  they  were  so  remiss 
in  keeping  up  guard,  that  the  said  ships  of  war,  on 
the  5th  day  of  the  8th  moon,  (7th  September),  taking 
advantage  of  the  flood  tide,  broke  in  through  the 
maritime  entrance ;  and  when  the  mihtary  of  the 
several  forts  opened  a  thundering  fire  on  them,  the 
said  barbarian  ships  let  off  their  guns,  attacking  them 
in  return,  and  passed  on."  In  consequence  of  this 
disgrace,  Kaou-e-yung  was  degraded;  Le,  because 
"  all  the  forts,  and  military  in  charge  of  them,  could 
not  beat  back  two  barbarian  vessels,"  which  "is  in- 
deed deserving  of  most  bitter  detestation  !"  was  also 
degraded  ;  and  the  poor  Loo  himself,  governor  of  the 


two  Kwang  provinces,  having  caused  the  disaster,  by 
"want  of  plans  and  lack  of  valour,"  and  "injured 
the  majesty  of  the  nation,"  was  "  deprived  of  his  title, 
of  Guardian  of  the  Heir  Apparent,"  and  had  "  his 
two-eyed  peacock's  feather  plucked  out  j"  but  though 
"degraded  from  his  official  standing,"  says  the  edict, 
"let  him  be  temporarily  retained  in  the  office  of 
governor  of  the  two  Kwang  provinces,  that  bearing 
his  offences  upon  him,  he  may  direct  the  arrangement 
of  this  affair."  "  Tremble  fearfully  hereat;  Be  at- 
tentive hereto.  Respect  this,"  are  the  last  words  of 
the  imperial  desjjatch. 

"The  English  barbarians,"  continues  the  edict  in 
question,  and  we  are  afraid  with  too  much  justice, 
"  are  of  a  violent  and  overbearing  disposition,  and 
they  cherish  plans  great  and  deep.  This  has  long 
been  the  case.  On  this  occasion  the  barbarian  vessels 
are  only  two  in  number,  and  the  foreign  sailors  do 
not  exceed  three  or  four  hundred  men.  If,  indeed,  the 
passages  for  advancing  and  retreating  be  both  cut  off, 
the  beast  will  then  be  taken, — the  fish  caught ;  what 
difficulty  can  there  be  in  making  a  clear  sweep  in  a 
moment  ?" 

With  all  their  conceit,  or,  at  least,  this  grandilo- 
quent representation  of  their  own  supremacy  iir  all 
things, — for  saith  the  Governor  of  Canton,  "'  Even 
England  has  its  laws ;  how  much  more  the  Celestial 
Empire  !  under  this  whole  bright  heaven,  none  dares 
to  disobey  them ;  beneath  its  shelter  are  the  four 
seas  ;  subject  to  its  soothing  care  are  the  ten  thou» 
sand  kingdoms" — it  appears  that  the  Chinese  have 
much  respect  for  the  warlike  endowments  of  Britons, 
in  spite  of  "  the  soldiers  and  horses  of  the  Celestial 
Empire,  its  thundering  forces,  with  guns  and  weapons, 
which  gather  on  the  hills  j"  for  "  the  said  barbarians, 
except  in  guns  and  fire-arms,  have  not  one  single 
peculiar  talent."  And  again,  "There  decidedly  must 
not  be  the  slightest  tendency  towards  what  will  occa- 
sion the  commencement  of  a  bloody  quarrel,  and 
creation  of  disturbance." 

THE    OPIUM    TRADE. 

It  is  most  clear,  from  the  whole  of  the  correspondence 
before  us,  that  this  trade  had  long  been  prohibited ; 
and  it  was  no  excuse  for  carrying  it  on,  that  the  offi- 
cers, (mandarins,)  whose  duty  it  was  to  prevent  it, 
had  connived  at  it  for  the  sake  of  wicked  gain. 
Even  Lord  Napier's  successor.  Captain  EUiott,  con- 
firms this  remark  in  a  despatch,  in  183G.  "It  was 
formerly  a  prohibited  trade,  but  there  was  no  part  of 
the  trade  of  this  country  which  had  the  more  active 
support  of  the  local  authorities."  Most  true;  it  com- 
menced and  subsisted  with  their  hearty  connivance, 
and  without  it  could  have  done  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other.  The  prohibition  of  1799  has  never  been 
taken  off:  the  sale  of  the  drug  was  then  declared 
illegal,  and  the  offenders  are  at  this  moment  liable  to 
transportation,  or  death.  In  a  report  from  the 
Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Canton,  in 
1836,  they  acquaint  the  Emperor,  that  "From  the 
time  that  the  prohibition  was  laid  on,  the  crafty 
schemes  and  devices  of  evil  men,  have  daily  multi- 
plied. On  the  one  hand,  receiving  ships  are  anchored 
in  the  entrances  from  the  outer  seas  ;  on  the  other, 
brokers,  called  melters,  are  everywhere  established 
in  the  inner  land.  Then  again,  *  fast  crabs,'  and 
'  scrambling  dragons,'  as  the  boats  are  called,  are 
fitted  out  for  clandestine  commerce ;  and  lastly, 
vagabonds,  pretending  authority  to  search,  have  under 
this  pretext  indulged  their  own  unruly  desires."  It 
is  plain  as  daylight  that  the  prohibition  existed  in  all 
its  force  ;  for  the  report  afterwards  recommends  that 
it  should  be  removed,  and  a  duty  imposed ;  a  recora- 
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mcndation  which    the    government,    tender    of    the 
national  well-being,  has  throughout  resisted. 

This  report  shows  how  small  a  value  the  head  men 
in  China  set  upon  the  lives  of  the  commonalty  j  for 
it  proposes,  on  the  substitution  of  a  duty  for  the  ex- 
isting prohibition,  that  "  The  government  officers,  the 
literati,  and  the  military,  shall  still  be  restrained  by 
regulations,  and  not  suffered  to  inhale  the  drug;  and 
that  offenders  among  those  classes  shall  be  imme- 
diately dismissed  the  public  service  ;  while  those  of 
the  people,  who  purchase  the  drug  and  smoke  it,  shall 
not  be  at  all  interfered  with,  for  all  will  plainly  see, 
~that  those  who  indulge  their  depraved  appetites,  are 
the  victims  of  their  self-sacrificing  folly, — persons  who 
are  incapable  of  being  ranked  among  the  capped  and 
belted  men  of  distinction  and  learning.  And  if,  in 
this  way,  shame  be  once  roused,  strenuous  exertion 
and  self-improvement  will  be  the  result,  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  reform  are  founded  on  shame  and  remorse." 
Another  high  functionary,  the  "  Vice-President  of  the 
Sacrificial  Rites,"  who  also  advocates  the  repeal  of  the 
prohibition,  and  equally  recommends  that  "  officers, 
civil  and  military,  and  scholars,  and  common  sol- 
diers," should  be  forbidden  the  use  of  opium,  observes, 
as  a  set-off  against  the  destruction  of  life  among  the 
other  classes,  "  New  births  daily  increase  the  popula- 
tion of  the  empire,  and  there  is  no  cause  to  apprehend 
a  diminution  therein."  The  secret  of  all  this  is,  that 
the  governors  and  governed  are  two  absolutely  dis- 
tinct races,  as  much  as  Christians  and  Jews,  each 
cordially  hating  the  other.  The  Tartars  are  the 
governors  by  conquest,  the  Chinese  are  the  governed 
by  the  arm  of  the  strongest :  the  former  are  deadly 
enemies,  the  latter  anxious  to  trade  and  cultivate 
friendly  relations  with  us. 

There  is,  among  the  numerous  documents  before 
us,  an  exposition  of  the  frightful  effects,  both  moral 
and  physical,  which  would  do  credit  to  a  Christian 
pen.  It  is  Councillor  Choo-Tsun's  memorial  to  the 
emperor,  dated  in  October,  1836,  and  equally  con- 
firming the  existence  of  the  prohibition  to  trade  in 
opium.  He  observes,  "  The  people's  minds  gradually 
become  callous  j  and  base  desires  springing  up  among 
them,  increase  day  by  day  and  month  by  month, 
until  their  rank  luxuriance  has  spread  over  the  whole 
empire.  These  noisome  weeds  having  been  long 
neglected,  it  has  become  impossible  to  eradicate." 
He  complains  of  the  violation  of  the  law,  with  regard 
to  which  he  uses  the  following  imagery : — "  Laws 
which  forbid  the  people  to  do  wi-ong  may  be  likened 
to  dykes,  which  prevent  the  overflowing  of  waters. 
If  any  one,  urging  that  the  dykes  are  old  and  there- 
fore useless,  should  throw  them  down,  what  words 
could  picture  the  consequences  of  the  impetuous  rush, 
and  all-destroying  overthrow  ?"  The  trade  in  opium, 
of  which  Christian  nations  have  been  the  shameless 
instigators,  is  truly  a  desperate  calling,  even  with  its 
instruments.  "There  are  at  Canton,"  he  says,  "in 
the  provincial  city,  brokers  named  '  melters.'  These 
engage  money-changers  to  arrange  the  price  with  the 
foreigners,  and  to  obtain  orders  for  them  ;  with  which 
they  proceed  to  the  receiving  ships,  and  there  the  vile 
drug  is  delivered  to  them.  This  part  of  the  transac- 
tion is  notorious,  and  the  actors  in  it  are  easily  dis- 
coverable. The  boats  which  carry  the  drug,  and  which 
are  called  '  fast  crabs  '  and  '  scrambling  dragons,'  are 
all  well  furnished  with  guns  and  other  weapons,  and 
ply  their  oars  as  swiftly  as  if  they  flew  on  wings.  Their 
crews  have  all  the  overbearing  assurance  and  audacity 
of  pirates.  *  *  The  thing  to  be  deplored  is  insta- 
bility in  maintaining  the  laws." 

■     "To   sum  up  the  matter,"  Choo-Tsun  adds,  "the 
wide-spreading  and  baneful  use  of  opium,  when  re- 


garded simply  as  injurious  to  property,  is  of  inferior 
importance  ;  but,  when  regarded  as  hurtful  to  the 
people,  it  demands  the  most  anxious  consideration  ; 
for  in  i\iQ  people  lies  the  very  foundation  of  the  em- 
pire. *  *  It  is  beyond  the  power  of  any  artificial 
means  to  save  a  people  fenei'vated  by  luxury.  *  * 
Let  the  local  officers  redouble  their  efforts  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  existing  prohibition  ;  and  impress 
on  everyone  in  the  plainest  and  strictest  manner, 
that  all  who  are  already  contaminated  by  the  vile 
habit  'must  return  and  become  new  men  ; — that  if 
any  continue  to  walk  in  their  former  courses,  strangers 
to  repentance  and  to  reformation,  they  shall  assuredly 
be  subjected  to  the  full  penalty  of  the  law."  And  in 
the  true  spirit  of  philanthropy  he  concludes, — "  Thus 
happily  the  minds  of  men  may  become  alarmed  ;  and 
the  report  thereof,  spreading  over  the  seas,  (to  foreign 
parts,)  may  even  there  produce  reformation." 

The  same  writer  throws  a  somewhat  novel  light  on 

THE    CONaXJEST    OF    JAVA. 

"  Opium  was  first  produced  in  Kaoutsinne,  which  is 
said  by  some  to  be  the  same  as  Kalupa  (or  Batavia). 
The  natives  of  this  place  were  at  first  sprightly  and 
active,  and  being  good  soldiers,  were  always  successful 
in  battle.  But  the  people  called  Hung-maou  (red- 
haired)  came  thither,  and  having  manufactured  opium, 
seduced  some  of  the  natives  into  the  habit  of  smoking 
it ;  from  these  the  mania  for  it  rapidly  spread  through- 
out the  whole  nation  ;  so  that  in  process  of  time  the 
natives  became  feeble  and  enervated,  submitted  to  the 
foreigners'  rule,  and  ultimately  were  completely  subju- 
gated." 

"  Now,"  continues  the  Chinese  writer,  "  the  English 
are  the  race  of  foreigners  called  Hung-maou.  In 
introducing  opium  into  this  country,  (China,)  their 
object  has  been  to  weaken  and  enfeeble  the  Central 
Empire.  If  not  early  aroused  to  a  sense  of  our 
danger,  we  shall  find  ourselves,  ere  long,  on  the  last 
step  towards  ruin."  The  red-haired  men  of  England 
may  be  long-sighted,  but  assuredly  their  vision  has 
not  extended  to  any  such  futurity  as  our  friend 
"  Choo-Tsun,  member  of  the  Council  and  of  the 
Board  of  Rites,"  insinuates. 


Nature  I'll  court  in  her  sequestered  haunts. 

By  mountain,  meadow,  streamlet,  grove,  or  cell ; 
Where  tlie  poised  lark  his  evening  ditty  chants, 

And  health,  and  peace,  and  contemplation  dwell. 
There  study  shall  with  solitude  recline. 

And  friendship  pledge  me  to  his  fellow  swains ; 
There  toil  and  temperance  sedately  twine 

The  slender  cord  that  fluttering  life  sustains  : 
There  fearless  poverty  shall  guard  the  door, 

And  taste  unspoiled  the  frugal  table  spread. 
And  industry  supply  the  humble  store. 

And  Sleep  unbribed  his  dews  refreshing  shed. 
White-mantled  Innocence,  etherial  sprite, 
Shall  chase  far  off  the  goblins  of  the  night ; 
And  Independence  o'er  the  day  preside. 
Propitious  power,— my  patron  and  my  pride. 

Smollett. 


It  is  a  strange  and  awful  sensation,  when,  after  having  en- 
joyed, to  the  full,  the  powers  and  energies  of  manhood,  we 
find  ourselves  suddenly  reduced  by  the  unnerving  hand  of 
sickness  to  the  feebleness  of  infancy,— when  giant  strength 
lies  prostrate,  and  busy  activity  is  chained  to  the  weary  bed. 
It  is  strange,  and  it  is  awful ;  for  it  shows  us  most  sensibly 
how  frail  a  thing  is  that  vigour  which,  in  our  boisterous 
days  of  health,  we  madly  think  an  adamantine  armour 
against  all  adversity.  It  is  strange  and  awful ;  for  it  leads 
us  10  the  brink  of  that  fatal  precipice,  over  which  all  must 
fall,  and  displays,  as  if  from  the  very  verge,  the  inside  of 
our  future  grave. — James's  Attila 
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THE  STAG  BEETLE, 

(Lucanus  ccrvus.J 


This  is  the  largest  of  our  British  beetles,  and  is 
remarkable  for  the  formidable  appearance  given  to 
it  by  the  possession  of  horny,  toothed  mandibles  of 
an  unusual  size,  somewhat  resembling  the  horns  of 
a  stag  (a).  Including  these  mandibles  the  insect  is 
generally  rather  more  than  two  inches  in  length,  and 
of  a  black  colour :  and  on  account  of  the  length 
of  its  fore  legs,  it  settles  with  the  head  much  elevated, 
and  thus  assumes  a  threatening  aspect.  In  the  case 
of  vast  numbers  of  insects,  which  feed  on  the  honey 
secreted  in  the  nectaries  of  flowers,  the  organ  by 
which  they  receive  nutriment  is  nothing  more  than  a 
slender  tongue,  of  a  tubular  form,  which  the  insect 
has  the  power  of.  curling  up  in  a  spiral  form  to  a 
convenient  compass,  or  of  suddenly  unrolling,  in 
erder  to  draw  up  a  supply  of  food  from  the  bottom 
of  a  flower.  But  with  the,  class  of  insects  to  which 
the  stag  beetle  belongs  it  is  different :  these  appear  to 
feed  on  vegetable  substances  exclusively,  bu.t  still  on 
such  as  require  mastication,  and  they  are  therefore 
furnished  with  jaws  for  the  purpose.  The  various 
forms  of  the  jaws  of  insects  are  thus  spokeii  of  by 
Kirby  and  Spence  : — 

The  jaws  are  of  very  clifTerent  constructions,  but  all 
admirably  adapted  for  their  intended  services .  some  sharp 
and  armed  with  spines  and  branches  for  tearing  flesh ; 
others  hooked  for  seizing,  and  at  the  same  time  hollow  for 
suction;  some  calculated  like  shears  for  gnawing  leaves; 
others  more  resembling  grindstones,  of  a  strength  and 
solidity  sufficient  to  reduce  the  hardest  wood  to  powder :  and 
this  singularity  attends  the  major  part  of  these  insects, — 
that  they  possess  in  fact  two  pair  of  jaws,  an  upper  and  an 
under  pair,  both  placed  horizontally,  not  vertically,  the 
former  apparently  in  most  cases  for  the  seizure  and 
mastication  of  their  prey ;  the  latter,  when  hooked,  for 
retaining  and  tearing,  while  the  upper  comminute  it, 
previously  to  its  being  swallowed. 

The  jaws  of  the  stag  beetle  then  resemble  those  of 
the  greater  part  of  eating  insects  in  this  respect,  that 
they  consist  of  an  upper  and  of  an  under  pair  placed 
horizontally ;  the  upper  pair,  or  mandibles,  being 
elongated  in  the  extraordinary  manner  we  have 
described,  and  the  under  pair,  or  maxillce,  which  are 
inserted  in  the  right  and  left  of  the  inner  cavity  of 
the  mouth,  being  slender  and  membranaceous,  and 
thickly  clothed  with  hair. 

The  antennce  of  this  insect  (b)  are  (like  tnose  of 
all  other  insects)  two  in  number,  and  so  placed  as  to 
be  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  eyes.  Their 
form  is  remarkable,  being  terminated  by  a  sort  of 
club,  which  probably  aids  the  insect  in  the  discrimi- 
nation of  its  proper  food.  Naturalists  differ  as  to 
the  uses  of  the  antennae  in  insects  :  some  consider 
them  merely  as  factors,  or  organs  of  touch,  others  as 
organs  of  smell ;  others  believe  them  to  be  organs  of 
hearing,  since  there  is  no  other  part  of  the  insect  which 
bears  any  analogy  to  the  ear  in  animals,  and  since  it 
has  been  proved  that  insects  are  sensible  of  sound. 


The  eyes  of  insects  are  immovtible',  but  in  order  to 
make  up.  for  what  would  seem  o.  disadvantage,  num- 
bers of  them  are  furnished  with  what  are  called 
compound  eyes.  These  eyes,  when  seen  under  the 
microscope,  appear  to  consist  of  an  infinite  number  of 
convex  hexagonal  pieces,  the  number  however  varying 
in  diflerent  insects.  The  eyes  of  the  stag  beetle  are 
compound,  and  are  protected  by  a  cornea,  or  outer 
coatingof  extraordinary  thickness,  rendered  necessary 
by  the  prominent  situation  of  the  eye  (c).  Those 
insects  whose  eyes  present  the  greatest  number  of 
these  hexagonal  pieces,  or  facets,  are  found  to  possess 
the  most  powerful  sight,  for  the  sight  is  regulated  by 
this  circumstance,  rather  than  by  the  size  of  the  eyes, 
which  merely  represents  the  extent  of  their  visual 
horizon. 

Insects,  properly  so  called,  when  in  their  perfect 
state  have  only  six  legs  including  the  anterior  pair,  or 
arms  (d),  as  they  are  sometimes  called  from  their 
uses,  which  are  somewhat  distinct  from  those  of  the 
legs,  and  from  their  position,  inclining  in  a  contrary 
direction  to  that  of  the  hinder  pairs(/).  The  middle 
pair  of  legs,  in  the  insect  of  which  we  have  giyen  a 
representation,  are  hidden  by  the  expanded  ,  wings, 
and  wing  covers.  The  organs  visible  between  the 
horns  of  the  beetle  are  called  feelers  (palpi)  but  their 
precise  use  is  not  clearly  ascertained.  Though  we 
have  described  the  stag  beetle  to  be  of  a  black  colour, 
the  elytra  or  wing-cases  of  this  insect  (e)  are  of  a  fine 
dark  chesnut.  These  are  of  a  horny  texture,  similar 
to  that  which  covers  the  ti-unk,  and  completely 
envelope  and  protect  the  delicate  texture  of  the  wings, 
when  the  insect  is  at  rest.  The  ends  of  the  mandibles 
are  occasionally  tipped  with  red.  The  armour  which 
thus  protects  the  stag  beetle  seems  to  be  entirely  of  a 
defensive  kind,  and  the  mandibles,  which  give  it  so 
formidable  an  appearance,  instead  of  being  used  for 
purposes  of  ^aggression,  are  merely  employed  in 
pi-ocuring  subsistence,  by  wounding  the  bark  of  young 
trees,  or  piercing  the  outer  coating  of  fruits,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  sap  or  juices  they  contain.  It  has  been 
likewise  remarked  that  the  insect  has  an  extraordinary 
power  of  thrusting  out  the  maxillae,  or  lower  jaws,  for 
the  purpose  of  lapping  up  the  juices  thus  obtained,  and 
that  these  maxillae  are  furnished  with  a  terminal 
portion,  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose,  being  long 
and  flexible,  not  unlike  the  tongue  of  a  bee. 

The  stag  beetle  is  very  rare  in  many  parts  of  this 
kingdom,  and  perhaps  may  be  quite  unknown  to  the 
majority  of  our  readers,  though  common  enough  in 
some  parts  of  Kent,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  London. 
Its  favourite  trees  are  the  elm,  oak,  lime,  and  willow, 
where  it  may  be  seen  settled  on  the  trunk,  or  flying 
about  after  sunset,  in  the  middle  of  summer.  We 
should  remark  that  the  description  of  the  insect  here 
given  does  not  apply  to  the  female,  which  is  so  much 
smaller  and  altogether  so  different  in  form,  as  for  a 
long  time  to  have  been  mistaken  for  a  distinct  species. 
The  larvae  of  these  insects  exist  for  three  or  four  years 
in  the  state  of  large  fleshy  grubs,  when  they  form  a 
cocoon  of  chips  of  wood,  glued  together  with  a 
secretion  which  they  emit.  Within  these  they  are 
transformed  to  the  pupae  state,  and  soon  afterwards 
appear  in  the  form  represented  above. 

There  is  a  foolish  notion  prevalent  in  Germany, 
among  the  lower  classes,  that  these  insects  carry  off 
burning  coals  with  their  mandibles,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence of  this,  dreadful  fires  are  sometimes 
occasioned. 
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ON     ORIENTAL     BAZAARS. 


One  of  the  characteristics  which  distinguish  an  East- 
ern city  from  the  generality  of  those  in  Europe,  is  the 
arrangement  of  the  shops  of  commercial  and  trading 
people.  In  London,  and  other  similar  places,  a 
tradesman,  whether  he  be  a  carpenter,  a  shoemaker, 
or  a  grocer, — a  maker  of  apparel,  or  a  vendor  of  pro- 
visions,— a  wealthy  or  a  needy  man, — takes  a  house, 
and  perhaps  a  shop,  in  such  a  part  of  the  town  as  his 
means,  or  his  view  of  his  own  interests,  may  lead  him 
to  prefer  3  and  if  there  be  no  other  person  of  th« 
same  occupation  vending  near  him,  he  thinks  it, 
generally  speaking,  a  fortunate  circumstance,  and  one 
which  will  bring  more  custom  to  him. 

Not  so  in  the  East.  The  shops  are  generally  at 
some  particular  parts  of  a  town ;  and  frequently 
most  of  the  persons  engaged  in  one  occupation,  cluster 
in  the  same  spot.  The  word  bazaar  is  familiar  to  the 
readers  of  Oriental  geography  ;  it  is  a  Persian  word 
signifying  a  market  or  forum,  and  is  applied  to  those 
parts  of  a  town  where  business  is  principally  carried 
on.  Throughout  India,  Persia,  Arabia,  Syria,  Turkey, 
and  Egypt,  bazaars  are  to  be  found  ;  and  we  may,  as 
a  general  rule,  consider  them  to  occupy  a  medium 
station,  as  to  their  character  and  mode  of  arrangement, 
between  our  markets  and  our  retail  shops,  although 
they  are,  at  the  same  time,  very  different  from  both. 

Generally  there  is  a  cattle  bazaar  outside  a  town ; 
for  such  markets  are  seldom  allowed  to  be  held 
within  it.  There  are  also  vegetable  bazaars,  which,  as 
well  as  those  for  cattle,  are  opened  principally  in  the 
morning.  But  more  frequently  the  word  bazaar  is 
applied  to  trading  places  held  within  the  town,  where 
handicraftsmen  of  various  kinds  expose  their  goods 
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for  sale.  Sometimes  the  bazaar  is  an  open  square 
with  shops  or  stalls  arranged  round  its  four  sides 
under  arcades.  At  other  times  there  is  a  central 
point  from  whence  several  covered  arcades  radiate  in 
different  directions  :  in  such  an  instance,  the  central 
place  is  called  the  maidan,  or  square;  and  each 
separate  arcade  is  called  a  bazaar,  with  its  distinctive 
appellation  attached  to  that  word.  At  Kermanshah, 
in  Persia,  there  is  a  bazaar  consisting  of  arcades 
occupying  three  sides  of  a  square,  the  governor's 
palace  occupying  the  fourth  side.  Generally  speaking, 
however,  an  Oriental  bazaar  consists  of  a  vaulted 
arcade,  somewhat  resembling  Lowther  Arcade,  or 
Burlington  Arcade,  in  London.  These  arcades  are 
never  exposed  to  the  full  glare  of  sun-shine,  and  are 
therefore  cooler  than  the  open  streets. 

The  bazaars  are  in  many  cases  painted  and  decora- 
ted with  portraits  of  celebrated  men,  representations 
of  battles,  and  ludicrous  attempts  at  imitations  of 
animals,  &c.  It  is  a  general  custom  to  have  the 
entrances  to  these  bazaars  occupied  by  poor  dealers, 
who  cannot  afford  to  have  a  stall  in  the  bazaar,  and 
who  therefore  expose  their  goods,  which  are  of  a 
cheap  and  common  kind,  in  the  open  air,  or  else 
under  a  rude  temporary  roof.  The  central  passage 
through  the  best  bazaars  is  lined  on  either  side  with 
shops  or  stalls  elevated  from  two  to  three  feet  from 
the  ground.  Each  little  shop  has  the  appearance  of 
a  recess,  since  the  arch  forming  the  arcade  springs 
from  the  front  and  not  the  back  of  the  shops.  Each 
shop  is  about  six  feet  wide,  the  same  in  depth,  and 
from  eight  to  twelve  high,  and  open  in  front.  But  in 
some  bazaars  there  is  a  door  at  the  back  of  the  shop, 
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leading  to  a  still  smaller  store-room,  where  the  dealer 
deposits  his  goods  for  the  night.  The  dealer  generally 
squats  down  on  the  floor  of  his  tiny  shop,  with  all 
his  goods  spread  out  around  him,  and  its  small  size 
enables  him  to  reach  all  his  wares  without  rising  from 
his  seat.  Here  he  sits,  smoking  and  chatting  with 
his  neighbours,  and  presenting  a  remarkably  different 
object  from  the  active  and  bustling  London  trades- 
man : — the  one  considers  listless  indolence  as  a  charm 
of  existence  j  the  other  is  from  morning  till  evening 
almost  incessantly  engaged, — hands,  and  eyes,  and 
thoughts,  all  directed  to  one  common  end, — the  acqui- 
sition of  property ;  and  seldom  thinking  about 
pleasure  or  recreation  until  evening  has  arrived. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  mutual  reliance  among  the 
inmates  of  the  bazaars,  they  show  much  inclination 
to  serve  one  another,  and  there  is  but  little  petty 
jealousy  manifested  among  those  who  may  be  carry- 
ing on  similar  trades  in  adjoining  stalls. 

Mr.  Fraser,  the  Oriental  traveller,  gives  much 
information  respecting  the  arrangement  of  the  streets 
and  bazaars  of  a  Persian  town,  generally  speaking, — 
for  of  course  all  are  not  alike.  We  are  in  the  habit 
of  hearing  and  reading  of  the  splendour  of  Eastern 
cities,  and  the  almost  magical  combination  of  flowers, 
and  music,  and  jewels,  and  beautiful  females,  which 
charm  the  senses  of  a  visitor.  But  in  the  first  place, 
a  great  deal  of  this  is  exaggeration,  and  in  the  next 
place,  whatever  of  luxury  and  comfort  are  to  be 
found  in  the  houses  of  the  great  in  a  Persian  town, 
nothing  of  it  appears  externally  ;  for  the  houses  are 
carefully  secluded  by  high  mud  walls,  and  around 
them,  even  to  the  very  entrances,  are  clustered  the 
hovels  of  the  poor.  Among  these  the  stranger,  on  a 
visit  to  the  town,  makes  his  way,  generally  through 
passages  and  alleys,  so  narrow  and  full  of  impediments 
that  a  loaded  ass  gets  along  with  difficulty.  In  such 
circumstances  he  is  forced  to  dive  into  hollows,  to 
scramble  through  the  most  oflfensive  ruins,  to  stumble 
over  gravestones,  and  even  to  risk  his  neck  by  falling 
into  holes,  particularly  when  in  the  dark ;  for  there 
is  no  arrangement  whatever  for  lighting  artificially 
these  intricate  lanes.  The  bazaars  are  the  only 
thoroughfares  that  deserve  the  appellation  of  streets ; 
and  some  of  these,  as  the  long  continuous  ones  at 
Ispahan,  Shiraz,  Teheran,  Tabriz,  and  other  chief 
towns,  are  spacious,  lofty,  solidly  built,  and,  compa- 
ratively speaking,  magnificent. 

The  construction  of  these  bazaars  may  be  shortly 
described  as  follows  : — A  paved  pathway,  vaxying 
from  eight  to  sixteen  feet  in  width,  separates  two  rows 
of  cells,  before  vi'hich  runs  a  raised  platform  or  con- 
tinuous booth.  Vendors  of  commodities  are  seated 
upon  these,  having  their  goods  spread  out  near  them : 
the  vaults  contain  the  remainder  of  their  stock ;  and 
in  some  cases  there  is  another  apartment  in  the  rear, 
vyhich  serves  as  a  magazine  for  the  more  opulent 
shopkeepers.  The  whole  is  arched  over,  either  with 
well- constructed  brick- work  or  clay,  or,  in  very  infe- 
rior establishments,  with  branches  of  trees  and  thatch, 
which  intercept  the  sun's  rays.  Here  sit  the  mer- 
chants and  various  tradesmen,  each  class,  for  the 
most  part,  keeping  to  their  respective  quarters  :  so 
that  smiths,  braziers,  shoe-makers,  saddlers,  potters, 
cloth  and  chintz  sellers,  tailors,  and  other  handicrafts- 
men, may  generally  be  found  together  5  but  confec- 
tioners, cooks,  apothecaries,  bakers,  fruiterers,  and 
greengrocers,  are  dispersed  in  various  places, — some- 
times setting  out  their  wares  in  a  manner  sufficiently 
pleasing,  although  quite  unlike  that  in  which  shops 
are  arranged  iu  Europe.  Attached  to  the  bazaars  in 
the  larger  towns  there  are  usually  sevei-al  caravanse- 
rics,  for  the  accommodation  of  travelling  merchants. 


The  chambers  of  these  are  occupied  both  as  offices 
for  transacting  business,  and  also  for  shops ;  and  the 
gay  appearance  which  they  present,  the  bustle  that 
prevails  in  the  space  before  them,  and  the  variety  of 
costume,  manners,  and  language,  present  a  spectacle 
highly  amusing  as  well  as  interesting. 

Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  in  allusion  to  the  grand 
bazaar  at  Bagdad,  observes, — 

Tn  proceeding  to  Mr.  Rich's  house,  the  point  whither  we 
were  moving,  we  crossed  through  part  of  the  great  bazaar. 
It  was  crowded  with  people,  and  displayed  every  kind  of 
Asiatic  commodity  for  trafKc.  Numberless  coffee-houses, 
intermingled  with  shops,  were  ranged  on  each  side  ;  all  of 
which  were  well  stored  with  silent  and  smoking  guests, 
seated  in  rows,  like  so  many  painted  automatons.  There 
was  a  rustling  sound  of  slippered  feet  and  silken  garments, 
and  a  low  monotonous  hum  from  so  numerous  a  hive ;  but 
nothing  like  the  brisk  abrupt  movement  and  clamorous 
noises  of  a  Persian  assemblage  of  the  same  sort. 

A  London  shopkeeper,  in  five  cases  out  of  six,  has 
his  shop  lighted  up  in  the  evening,  especially  in  the 
middle  of  winter.  Not  so  in  the  bazaars  in  the  East : 
business  terminates  there  with  daylight.  There  are 
two  reasons  for  this  :  a  Persian  or  a  Turk  is  but 
little  imbued  with  the  commercial  enterprise  that  dis- 
tinguishes Europeans ;  and  the  comparative  lengths 
of  day  and  night  do  not  vary  so  much  in  those  coun- 
tries which  approach  the  equator  as  in  others  situated 
further  northward,  therefore  daylight  is  of  longer 
continuance  in  winter  in  the  former  countries  than  in 
the  latter. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  thefts  are  seldom 
committed  in  the  bazaars.  It  is  true  the  entrances 
are  carefully  closed  at  night  from  intruders  ;  but  the 
shops  themselves  are  scarcely  protected.  None  of  the 
dealers  reside  in  the  bazaar,  but  go  home  to  sleep  and 
to  meals.  It  is  also  customary  for  them  to  leave 
their  shops  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the  heat  is 
very  great,  and  go  home  to  their  siesta,  or  mid-day 
nap.  In  such  cases  they  merely  throw  a  net  or  cloth 
over  their  goods,  and  leave  them  without  any  appre- 
hension of  thefts  being  committed.  Ought  we  not 
to  give  a  certain  meed  of  praise  to  the  poorer  inhabit- 
ants of  Eastern  towns  on  this  ground  ?  An  English 
shopkeeper  would  hesitate  long  before  he  thus  aban-^ 
doned  his  wares  to  the  mercy  of  others  ! 

Besides  the  regular  shops  in  a  bazaar,  there  is  a  spe- 
cies of  brokerage  or  hawking  carried  on.  If  a  person 
has  any  article  to  dispose  of,  he  hires  a  crier,  who 
takes  it  to  a  bazaar,  and  announces  its  quality  and 
price  J  or  if  the  seller  be  in  a  humble  rank  of  life,  he 
dispenses  with  the  services  of  the  crier,  and  endea- 
vours to  dispose  of  his  wares  himself  in  the  same  way : 
the  motive  for  this  is,  that  casual  visitors  will  fre- 
quently give  a  higher  price  than  the  shopkeepers. 
Dealers  in  tobacco,  snufF,  opium,  and  other  articles, 
frequently  exhibit  their  wares  upon  stools,  baskets, 
or  cloths  spread  on  the  ground. 

The  bazaars  resemble  a  Parisian  coffee-house  in 
this, — that  they  are  a  nucleus  at  which  all  parties 
collect  together,  and  discuss  matters  of  every  kind,  in 
a  tolerably  unrestrained  manner  5  for  if  there  is  any 
liberty  in  an  Oriental  city,  it  is  seen  in  the  bazaars. 

A  traveller  through  a  bazaar  can  generally  pur- 
chase, for  a  trifle,  excellently  filtered  water,  which  is 
carried  about  in  buckets  for  sale,  and  which  has  a 
value  which  none  but  those  acquainted  with  tropical 
climates  can  adequately  understand. 


EPIGRAM    FROM    MARTIAL. 
Gellia  iu  private  Aveeps  not  for  tlie  dead; 
When  friends  are  nigh,  the  ready  tears  are  shed. 
Can  she  feel  grief,  who  seeks  applause  lo  reap  ? 
They  grieve  sincerely,  who  in  secret  weep. — N 
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ON  NUTMEGS  AND  MACE. 

Nutmegs  are  the  seeds  or  kernels  of  a  tree  called 
the  Myristica  Moschala,  which  grows  in  various  islands 
of  the  Eastern  ocean,  and  which  attains  the  height  of 
about  thirty  feet.  These  kernels  are,  as  is  well  known, 
nearly  spherical  in  form ;  they  are  at  first  of  a  lightish 
green,  but  as  the  tree  advances  in  age,  they  change  to 
yellow.  Mace  is  a  kind  of  membrane  or  skin,  of  a 
scarlet  colour,  which  envelopes  the  kernel  which  we 
call  nutmeg. 

We  have  said  that  the  tree  which  yields  these  spices, 
is  a  native  of  the  Eastern  seas*j  and  it  so  happens 
that  the  islands  where  they  grow,  and  consequently 
the  commerce  in  the  articles  themselves,  were  for  a 
long  time  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
Dutch  ;  but  they  were  introduced,  about  fifty  years 
ago,  into  the  Isles  of  France  and  Bourbon,  and  from 
thence  into  the  West  India  Islands.  The  commerce 
in  the  nuts  has  been  carried  on  for  a  long  time ;  but 
it  is  only  within  comparatively  a  recent  period,  that 
the  nature  and  growth  of  the  tree  which  produces 
them  has  been  known  to  European  botanists. 

The  nutmeg-tree  is  said  to  bear  fruit  and  leaves  at 
almost  all  ages  ;  and  when  an  incision  is  made  in  the 
bark  of  the  tree,  or  a  branch  is  cut  off,  or  a  leaf  de- 
tached, a  viscous  sap  or  liquid  flows  out,  of  a  reddish 
colour,  and  with  the  property  of  imparting  to  linen  a 
tolerably  permanent  stain. 

The  nuts  are  not  fit  for  gathering,  until  about  eight 
or  nine  months  after  the  flowers  which  produced 
them  have  blown  :  before  that  period,  the  nuts  are 
not  fit  to  be  used  in  their  raw  state,  but  are  made  up 
into  marmalades,  &c.  The  tree  begins  to  bear  fruit 
at  about  the  age  of  seven  years  j  and  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  most  favourable  result,  the  nuts  are  planted 
bare,  or  deprived  of  their  shell,  and  they  begin  to 
germinate  in  about  thirty  or  forty  days.  The  tree 
yields  generally  three  crops  annually ;  the  first  in 
April,  which  is  the  best ;  the  second  in  August ;  and 
the  third  in  December.  There  are  several  varieties 
of  the  tree,  but  that  denominated  the  Queen  nutmeg, 
which  bears  a  small  round  nut,  is  the  best. 

The  mode  of  collecting  the  nuts,  is  as  follows  : — 
when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  the  natives  ascend  the  trees, 
and  gather  it  by  pulling  the  branches  towards  them 
with  long  hooks.  Some  of  the  men  are  employed  in 
opening  them  immediately,  and  in  taking  off  the 
green  shell  or  first  rind,  which  is  laid  together  in  a  heap 
in  the  woods,  where  it  putrefies  in  course  of  time.  As 
soon  as  the  putrefaction  has  taken  place,  there  springs 
up  a  kind  of  mushroom,  called  Boleti  Moschatyni, 
of  a  blackish  colour,  and  much  valued  by  the  natives, 
who  consider  them  as  delicate  eating.  When  the 
nuts  are  stripped  of  their  first  rind,  they  are  carried 
home  and  the  mace  is  carefully  taken  off  with  a  small 
knife.  The  mace,  which  is  of  a  beautiful  red,  but 
afterwards  assumes  a  darkish  colour,  is  laid  to  dry  in 
the  sun  for  the  space  of  a  day,  and  is  then  removed 
to  a  place  more  sheltered  from  the  sun's  heat,  where 
it  remains  for  about  a  week,  in  order  that  it  may 
soften  a  little.  It  is  afterwards  moistened  with  sea- 
water,  to  prevent  it  from  drying  too  much,  and  from 
losing  its  oil ;  but  the  natives  are  careful  not  to  em- 
ploy too  much  water,  for  fear  of  its  becoming  putrid, 
and  being  devoured  by  worms.  It  is  then  put  into 
small  bags  and  squeezed  very  closely,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve its  fragrance  and  consistence.  The  mace  thus 
prepared  has  a  pleasant  aromatic  smell,  and  a  warm, 
bitterish,  moderately  pungent  taste  :  it  is  thin,  flat, 
and  membranous,  of  an  oleaginous  nature,  and  of  a 

\*  See  Saturday  Magatme   Vol  VII..  p.  23 


yellowish  colour.  We  receive  it  in  irregular  flakes  of 
an  inch  or  more  in  length  :  the  surface  is  smooth,  the 
texture  close  and  easily  cut.  Mace  is,  generally 
speaking,  of  an  astringent  and  dying  nature. 

So  much  for  the  skin  which  covers  the  nutmeg  ;  we 
must  now  speak  of  the  mode  of  treating  the  nut  itself, 
after  the  skin  has  been  removed  from  it.  The  nuts, 
which  are  still  covered  with  their  ligneous  shell,  are 
exposed  to  the  sun  for  three  days,  and  afterwards 
dried  before  a  fire  till  they  emit  a  sound  when  they 
are  shaken  :  they  are  then  beaten  with  small  sticks, 
in  order  to  remove  the  shell,  which  flies  off  in  pieces. 
The  nuts  are  then  distributed  into  three  parcels,  the 
first  of  which  contains  the  largest  and  most  beautiful, 
which  are  destined  for  the  European  markets;  the 
second  contains  such  as  are  reserved  for  the  use  of 
the  inhabitants  ;  and  the  third  contains  the  smallest, 
which  are  irregular  or  unripe.  This  last  sort  are 
burned  ;  and  the  remaining  part  is  employed  for 
yielding  oil  by  pressure.  The  selected  nutmegs  would 
soon  corrupt,  were  they  not  moistened  with  lime 
water,  made  from  calcined  shells,  which  is  diluted 
with  salt  water  till  it  attains  the  consistence  of  pap. 
Into  this  mixture,  the  nutmegs,  contained  in  small 
baskets,  are  plunged  two  or  three  times,  till  they  are 
completely  covered  over  with  the  liquor.  They  are 
afterwards  laid  in  a  heap,  where  they  become  warm, 
and  lose  their  superfluous  moisture  by  evaporation. 
When  they  have  sweated  sufficiently,  they  are  pro- 
perly prepared  and  fit  for  a  sea  voyage. 

The  natives  of  the3anda  Island  preserve  the  fruit 
of  the  nutmeg-tree  entire,  in  the  following  manner. 
When  the  nut  is  nearly  ripe,  it  is  boiled  in  water  and 
pierced  with  a  needle  ;  it  is  then  laid  in  water  for  ten 
days,  to  soak,  till  it  has  lost  its  sharp  sour  taste,  and 
then  it  is  boiled  gently  in  syrup  of  sugar,  to  which 
a  little  lime  is  sometimes  added.  This  operation  is 
repeated  for  eight  days,  and  each  time  the  syrup  is 
removed.  The  fruit,  when'  thus  preserved,  is  put  for 
the  last  time  into  a  tolerably  thick  syrup,  and  is 
kept  closed  down  in  earthen  pots. 

When  nutmegs  are  distilled  with  water,  they  yield, 
a  large  quantity  of  essential  oil,  very  much  resembling, 
in  flavour,  the  spice  itself.  When  the  distillation  is 
completed,  an  insipid  substance  is  found  swimming 
in  the  water,  and  the  decoction  yields  an  extract  of 
an  unctuous  nature,  and  of  rather  a  bitter  taste.  The 
whole  virtue  of  nutmegs  may  be  extracted  by  infusion, 
while  very  little  of  it  is  elevated  in  distillation :  con- 
sequently, the  spirituous  extract  retains  the  flavour  of 
the  spice  to  a  large  extent.  When  nutmegs  are 
heated  and  pressed,  they  yield  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  limpid  yellow  oil,  which  assumes  a  thicker 
consistence  on  cooling.  The  substance  sold  under 
the  name  of  oil  of  mace,  is  really  oil  of  nutmeg. 
There  are  three  qualities  of  it,  that  which  is  brought 
from  the  East  Indies  in  stone  jars  is  the  best ;  it  is 
of  a  thick  consistence,  with  the  colour  of  mace,  and  has 
an  agreeable  fragrant  smell.  A  second  sort,  which 
is  of  a  paler  colour,  and  much  inferior  in  quality,  is 
brought  from  Holland  in  solid  masses  of  a  flattish 
square  figure.  The  inferior  sort,  generally  called  com- 
mon oil  of  mace,  is  an  artificial  composition  of  suet, 
palm  oil,  and  other  substances,  flavoured  with  a  little 
of  the  genuine  oil. 

Nutmegs  preserved  entire  are  presented  as  a  dessert 
by  the  natives  of  Banda  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  India 
sometimes  eat  them  when  they  drink  tea.  Some  use 
nothing  but  the  pulp ;  others  chew  the  mace,  but 
they  generally  throw  away  the  kernel,  which  is  really 
the  nutmeg.  Many  who  perform  sea  voyages  to  the 
north,  chew  nutmegs  every  morning. 
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COSSACK  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Extract  or  a  Letter  from  Cuarkoff,  in  the 
Ukraine. 

At  the  period  of  my  arrival  in  this  town  the  whole 
body  of  the  iiobiHty  in  the  Ukraine  were  collected 
there  for  the  purpose  of  advising  on  provincial  affairs, 
and  electing  the  provincial  authorities.  I  believe  you 
in  England  have  no  conception  that  there  are  any 
such  meetings  of  the  states  in  this  quarter  of  the 
globe,  or  that  the  Autocrat  of  Russia  allows  any  por- 
tion of  his  lieges  even  the  shadow  of  independence.  I 
cannot  do  better,  therefore,  than  undeceive  you  by 
sending  you  a  report  of  the  deliberations  of  the 
*  Wttidor  of  the  Ukraine, — at  least  of  such  of  them 
as  fell  under  my  own  observation  while  staying  here. 

Charkoff  has  its  own  '  Dvorantsva  Sobranie  (House 
of  Assembly  for  the  Lords),  a  building  principally 
fitted  up  with  a  spacious  hall,  and  rooms  leading  into 
it.  This  hall  is  made  use  of^  not  only  for  the  delibera- 
tions and  acts  of  the  nobility,  but  for  balls,  ban- 
quets, &c.,  during  the  session  of  the  Wuidor.  Along 
the  sides  of  the  hall  is  a  range  of  chairs  and 
tables,  covered  with  green  cloth,  for  the  representa- 
tives of  the  eleven  circles  of  the  Ukraine.  Over  tach 
table  there  are  the  armorial  bearings  of  each  circle 
painted  on  the  wall;  those  of  "Valki,"  for  instance, 
are  a  couple  of  plums  and  pears,  designating  that  it 
abounds  in  fruit ;  the  arms  of"  Sjurni"  (literally  sacks), 
are  a  brace  of  sacks,  in  allusion  to  the  origin  of  the 
name,  as  well  as  of  the  wealth  of  the  district,  which 
was  a  place  of  deposit  chosen  by  the  Cossacks  of  that 
quarter  for  their  predatory  spoils  and  well-filled  bags. 
The  High  Marshal  of  the  circle  presides  at  each  table, 
and  the  *  Gubernski-Predwoditei-Dvorantsva  (Grand 
Marshal  of  the  Emperor),  who  acts  on  every  occasion 
as  the  representative  of  the  whole  nobility  of  the  pro- 
vince, is  the  Lord  President  of  the  house.  The  session 
at  which  I  was  present  mustered  a  couple  of  hundreds 
of  the  aristocracy,  and  on  the  days  of  their  meetings 
the  space  in  front  of  the  house  was  crowded  with  a 
larger  concourse  of  equipages  than  I  have  ever  seen 
in  Abingdon  Street,  or  in  front  of  the  Luxembourg. 

The  appearance  of  the  house,  when  assembled,  was 
quite  equal  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  Paris.  The 
members'  costume  consisted  of  an  elegant  uniform  of 
green,  with  crimson  collars  and  cufiFs  embroidered  in 
gold,  and  swords  in  silver  scabbards.  .  .  .  There  was 
no  want  of  life  in  the  proceedings  ;  speech  followed 
upon  speech  in  rapid  succession,  and  the  eloquence  of 
several  of  the  speakers  was  much  commended  to  me. 
Whenever  a  written  proposition  or  resolution,  or  the 
record  of  an  election,  or  an  official  intimation  from 
the  government  was  read,  the  old  Cossack  custom,  of 
striking  the  floor  or  one  of  the  tables  with  a  sword, 
was  never  omitted  ;  the  party  whose  duty  it  was  to 
read  it,  came  forward,  and  walked  up  to  each  of  the 
four  corners  of  the  hall  in  succession,  where  he  sepa- 
rately read  it  with  due  solemnity.  On  several  occa- 
sions I  observed  that  these  communications  caused 
great  agitation  among  the  members,  and  those  who 
delivered  their  sentiments  upon  them  were  interrupted 
»t  times  by  boisterous  cries  and  tumultuous  move- 
ments throughout  the  hall.  I  thought  there  would 
have  been  no  end  to  the  loud  acclamations  which 
accompanied  the  farewell  speech  of  one  of  the  Kova- 
leflFsky  family,  who  had  filled  the  office  of  High 
Marshal  for  the  last  three  years,  and  now  laid  it  down. 
His  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  he  acknowledged  his  sense 
of  the  cordial  support  he  had  received  from  his 
colleagues.  The  whole  house,  rising  from  their  seats, 
rushed  into  the  middle  of  the  hall  and  crowded  close 
round  the  speaker  whenever  he  elicited  their  applause. 


They  were  loud  in  soliciting  the  Marshal  to  announce 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  new  election,  but  he  was 
as  decided  in  declining  the  honour. 

After  peace  was  restored,  the  several  candidates 
came  forward,  made  their  bows  to  the  house,  and  were 
received  with  more  or  less  favour,  according  as  they 
were  popular  or  otherwise.  Some,  who  were  cordially 
greeted,  laid  their  hands  on  their  hearts,  and  addressed 
a  few  words  to  the  house.  But  one  of  them,  who  was 
probably  prompted  by  vanity  rather  than  by  the  con- 
viction that  members  were  at  his  back,  was  over- 
whelmed by  an  unanimous  shout  of  *  Uvolnaim! 
Uvolnaim'.'  (We  will  have  none  of  him  !)  The  house 
then  proceeded  to  the  ballot,  on  which  occasion  each 
circle  came  forward  at  the  call  of  their  names  to  ballot ; 
and  the  majority  of  balls  was  in  favour  of  General 
Rachmanoff,  who  had  150  out  of  200.  The  announce-, 
ment  of  the  election  was  received  with  a  storm  of 
plaudits,  which  the  veteran  was  not  present  to  enjoy. 

You  will  now  see  that  this  Cossack  House  of  Lords 
is  by  no  means  of  so  tame  and  insignificant  a  charac- 
ter as  you  would  have  been  apt  to  conclude.  The 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  Ukraine  has,  I  admit,  the 
power  of  approving  or  rejecting  the  appointments  made 
by  the  house  ;  but  it  is  well  worthy  of  notice,  that  no 
noble  in  government  pay  has  a  seat  in  the  house,  and 
that  strenuous  attempts  are  frequently  made  to  main- 
tain an  election  which  is  unpalatable  to  the  "  powers 
that  be."  To  such  a  length  indeed  has  the  house  at 
times  asserted  its  independence,  that  it  has  more  than 
once  been  a  question  with  them  whether  the  Ukraine 
should  not  be  blotted  out  altogether  from  the  list  of 
provinces,  and  parcelled  out  among  its  neighbours. 

In  former  days  every  nobleman  in  the  province, 
whether  great  or  small,  was  entitled  to  take  his  seat ; 
but  an  ukase  was  issued  several  years  ago,  forbidding 
any  lord  to  sit  in  the  "  Wuidor,"  who  was  not  pro- 
prietor of  a  hundred  serfs  or  upwards.  A  short  time 
however  after  this  rule  was  laid  down,  a  nobleman 
insisted  upon  being  admitted  into  the  house  who  had 
not  quite  the  stipulated  number  of  dependants,  count- 
ing upon  his  popularity  and  influence  to  carry  hira 
through.  As  soon  as  he  made  his  appearance  in 
the  house  he  was  instantly  denounced  by  a  rich' 
aristocratical  colleague,  who  heartily  detested  him,  and 
was  called  upon  by  bis  foe  to  leave  the  house.  "  Your 
charge  is  just,"  he  replied,  "  I  admit  that  I  have 
not  a  hundred  souls  at  my  call,  but  I  have  a  soul 
which  is  worth  a  thousand  such  as  yours  ;"  and  he 
straightway  ran  his  adversary  through  with  his  sword. 
You  will  allow  that  such  scenes  as  this  have  somewhat 
"  too  much  life"  in  them  j  but  they  are  types  of 
national  character.  D,  A. 


Paying  of  debts  is,  next  to  the  grace  of  God,  the  best 
means  in  the  world  to  deliver  you  from  a  thousand  tempta- 
tions to  sin  and  vanity.  Pay  your  debts,  and  you  will  not 
have  wherewithal  to  purchase  a  costly  toy,  or  a  pernicious, 
pleasure.  Pay  your  debts,  and  you  will  not  have  what 
to  lose  to  a  gamester.  In  one  word,  pay  your  debts,  and  you 
will  of  necessity  abstain  from  many  indulgences,  that  v/ar 
against  the  spirit,  and  bring  you  into  captivity  to  sin,  and 
cannot  fail  to  end  in  your  utter  destruction,  both  of  soul 
and  body. Delany. 


The  accuracy  of  Milton,  in  speaking  of  angel  forms,  that 
lay  entranced,  "Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strow  the 
brooks  In  Vallombiosa,"  has  been  called  in  question  by 
some  persons  ;  because,  as  they  say,  the  trees  are  all  ever- 
green in  those  woods.  But  Mrs.  Piozzi  observes  that  Mil- 
ton was  right,  it  seems,  notwithstanding;  for  botanists 
state  that  nothing  makes  more  litter  than  the  shedding  of 
leaves,  which  replace  themselves  by  others,  on  the  plants 
styled  evergreen ;  these  change  like  every  other  tree,  but 
only  do  not  change  all  at  once  and  remain  stript  till  spring. 
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CHELMSFORD,  ESSEX. 


Chelmsford  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  towns 
in  Essex,  being  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  county, 
and  in  the  direct  route  of  travellers  from  London  to 
Colchester  and  Harwich,  and  also  to  many  parts  of 
Suffolk  and  Norfolk.  In  it  is  held  the  election  for 
the  county  members ;  and  also  the  assizes,  general 
quarter  sessions,  petty  sessions,  county  courts,  &c., 
some  of  them  alternately  with  Colchester. 

In  the  time  of  WiUiam  the  Conqueror,  Chelmsford 
was  possessed  by  the  Bishop  of  London ;  but  the 
town  was  of  no  importance  until  a  bridge  was  built 
ov«r  the  river  Can,  by  which  the  high  road  to  other 
parts  of  Essex  was  made  to  pass  through  Chelmsford. 
About  the  year  1200,  a  market-place  was  established 
here,  and  from  that  time  it  assumed  some  degree  of 
importance  in  the  agricultural  affairs  of  the  county; 
but  it  has  never  been  a  manufacturing  town. 

The  neighbourhood  surrounding  Chelmsford  is  ex- 
tremely pleasant,  and  the  soil  very  fruitful  in  the  pro- 
duction of  various  kinds  of  grain.  The  town  is 
situated  in  a  hollow,  being  approached  from  all  sides 
by  a  descent.  The  river  Can  flowing  from  the  north- 
west, passes  near  the  town,  and  meets  the  Chelmer,  a 
small  river  from  whence  the  town  takes  its  name. 
Near  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  conduit,  supplied 
with  a  continuous  and  copious  stream,  derived  from  a 
spring  named  Burgess's  Well,  situated  near  the  town. 
This  conduit  appears  to  have  existed  for  a  considerable 
time,  but  its  exact  age  is  not  known.  It  has  four 
pipes  on  the  four  sides,  one  to  each,  and  from  each 
pipe  flows  a  perpetual  stream  of  the  purest  water.  On 
one  of  the  sides  was  formerly  this  inscription  : — 

This  conduit,  in  one  minute,  runs  one  hogshead  and  a 
half  and  four  gallons  and  a  half;  and  in  one  day,  two 
thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  hogsheads  and  fifty- 
four  gallons. 

About   seventy  years  ago.    Sir  William  Mildmay 

left  two  hundred  pounds,  the  interest  of  which  was 

•  to  keep  the  conduit  in   repair ;  and  it  was  rebuilt 

in  1814  at  the  expense  of  the  inhabitants;  channels  of 

■pure  water  flow  from  the  conduit  through  the  princi- 


pal streets,  and  contribute  greatly  to  the  cleanliness 
and  health  of  the  town.  In  addition  to  the  supply  of 
water  obtained  from  the  conduit,  a  fine  spring  bubbles 
up  in  another  part  of  the  town.  There  is  also  plenty 
of  water  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  but  it  is  found,  that 
in  order  to  obtain  it  jf  good  quality,  it  is  necessary  to 
bore  entirely  through  the  stratum  called  London  clay, 
which  is  in  some  places  three  hundred  feet  in  thick- 
ness. It  is  by  such  means  that  some  commodious 
baths,  built  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  are  supplied. 

The  Chelmsford  shire-hall  is  a  commodious  and 
handsome  structure,  and  was  built  in  1792  by  Mr. 
Johnson.  In  consequence  of  the  building  having 
been  completed  much  within  the  estimated  expense,  (a 
very  unusual  circumstance  in  such  matters)  the  in- 
habitants voted  the  architect  a  valuable  silver  cup,  as 
a  token  of  their  respect  and  satisfaction.  It  is  a  square 
building,  with  four  three-quarter  Ionic  columns,  sup- 
porting a  pediment.  An  open  space  on  the  ground- 
floor  is  occupied  by  market-people  and  corn-dealers. 
There  are  two  session  rooms,  a  jury  room,  an  assembly 
room,  and  other  commodious  apartments. 

A  free  grammar  school  was  founded  at  Chelmsford, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  in  compliance  with 
a  memorial  presented  to  him  by  the  principal  inhabit- 
ants of  the  town.  The  school  was  placed  under  the 
government  of  the  memorialists,  and  was  to  remain 
in  their  families  for  ever,  for  which  a  kind  of  charter 
of  incorporation  was  granted  to  them. 

There  are  two  charity  schools,  each  more  than  a 
century  old.  The  dresses,  the  mode  and  extent  of 
education,  the  salaries  of  the  master  and  matron,  &c., 
are  similar  to  those  of  other  charity  schools  else- 
where. (There  are  also  schools  appointed  by  the 
County  of  Essex  Society  j  as  well  as  a  national  school 
and  an  infant  school. 

Among  the  places  of  worship  at  Chelmsford,  are, 
the  parochial  church,  and  chapels  or  meeting-houses 
for  the  various  denominations  of  Baptists,  Wesleyans, 
Old  and  New  Independents,  and  the  Society  of 
Friends.    The  church  is  a  fine  stately  fabric,  forming 
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by  far  the  most  distinguished  ornament  of  the  town. 
When  the  church  was  first  built  is  not  known ;  but  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  present  building  was 
erected  in  1424.  This  event  was  recorded  in  an  in- 
scription placed  beneath  the  battlements,  but  many  of 
the  letters  are  now  defaced,  and  the  only  legible 
words  are  the  following  : — 

Pray  for  the  good  estate  of  all  the  townshepe  of  Chelmys- 
fonl  thtit  hath  been  liberal  willers  and  procorers  of  helpers 
to  th\  s  worke  ;  and  for  ....  them  that  first  began,  and 
longest  shell  contenovve  ....  it  ....  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  I.  thousand  iiii.  hundreth  xxiiii. 

The  length  of  the  inside  of  the  church  is  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet,  and  of  the  nave  one  hundred 
and  two  feet  :  the  greatest  breadth  is  fifty-four  feet. 

When  the  churches  of  Essex,  (says  Mr.  Wright,  in  his 
excellent  history  of  that  county,)  underwent  a  visitation,  in 
the  year  1634,  numerous  escutcheons,  and  banners  and 
coats  of  arms  were  found  in  the  roof  of  the  centre  aisle, 
among  which  were  the  arms  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and 
of  various  great  men  who  had  been  liberal  contributors 
towaids  the  building  ;  these  were  taken  away  at  that  time 
as  emblems  of  superstition.  The  eastern  window  is  of 
painted  or  stained  glass  of  modern  workmanship  ;  it  occu- 
pies the  place  of  an  ancient  master-piece  of  art,  believed  to 
have  been  as  old  as  the  original  foundation  of  the  church. 
The  subject  was  the  history  of  Our  Saviour,  from  his  birth 
to  his  ascension  ;  and  the  sublime  and  pathetic  scenes  it  ex- 
hibited might  well  have  preserved  it  from  destruction,  except 
by  the  hands  of  ignorance  and  fanaticism. 

Such,  however,  was  not  the  case  :  the  mistaken  zeal 
of  that  age  professed  to  quarrel  with  everything  that 
savoured  of  an  episcopal  or  state  form  of  worship.  In 
1641,  the  Puritan  parliament  issued  an  ordinance,  by 
which  all  "  scandalous  pictures  "  should  be  removed 
from  churches,  and  this  beautiful  window  was  doomed 
to  destruction.  The  rector  and  churchwardens, 
however  unwilling  to  deprive  the  church  of  such  an 
ornament,  were  forced  to  comply,  and  they  removed 
most  of  the  painted  subjects  from  the  window, 
and  replaced  them  with  new  glass.  But  the  mob, 
acting  from  the  violent  impulses  which  so  often 
influence  assemblies  of  uneducated  persons,  were 
not  satisfied  with  this,  and  proceeded  to  beat  down 
and  deface  the  whole  of  this  beautiful  window,  by 
attacking  it  with  stones,  sticks,  and  other  weapons. 

Part  of  the  body  of  the  church  is  modern,  and  was 
erected  to  supply  the  place  of  the  ancient  walls  which 
partly  fell  down  in  January,  1800:  in  the  repairs,  the 
ancient  style  of  the  building  was  tolerably  well  pre- 
served, but  the  inside  was  modernized  and  elegantly 
finished  ;  and  the  church  was  re-opened  in  September, 
1803.  A  massive  square  tower  rises  from  the  west 
end  of  the  church,  with  battlements  and  pinnacles  at 
the  four  corners  ;  and  on  the  top  is  a  lantern,  with  a 
shaft : — the  tower  contains  a  peal  of  ten  bells. 

There  are  a  county  gaol,  and  a  house  of  correction, 
near  the  town.  The  former  comprises  different  com- 
partments for  the  classification  of  prisoners;  in  the  front 
is  the  gaoler's  house,  and  within  the  walls  an  infirm- 
ary and  chapel ;  the  prisoners  are  employed  in  various 
kinds  of  work,  the  profits  of  which  are  applied  towards 
the  support  of  the  establishment.  A  house  of 
correction,  built  in  1806,  is  now  only  used  for 
convicted  female  prisoners,  its  former  office  being  now 
filled  by  the  new  couse  of  correction.  This  latter 
building  is  capable  of  containing  254  prisoners,  of 
whom  218  may  be  confined  in  separate  cells.  It  com- 
prises seven  distinct  ranges  of  building,  radiating  from 
a  spacious  area,  comprehending  with  the  site  of  the 
buildings  nearly  nine  acres,  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
the  governor's  house,  including  a  neat  chapel,  and 
commanding  a  view  of  fourteen  court-yards  or  areas 
for  the  proper  classification  of  the  prisoners.  In  eight 
of  these  yards  are  tread- wheels,  furnishing  labour  for 


213  persons  at  one  time;  m  two  others  are  capstans, 
and  in  one  a  windlass  and  machinery  for  raising  water; 
there  are  fourteen  day-rooms,  two  of  which  are  used 
as  workshops  for  shoe-makers;  eight  store-rooms,  one 
of  which  is  used  as  a  work-room  for  tailors;  an 
infirmary,  a  lazaretto,  a  bath,  and  other  offices.  Two 
of  the  tread- wheels  are  attached  to  a  mill  which 
grinds  corn  for  the  use  of  this  prison,  the  county 
gaol,  and  the  house  of  correction  at  Barking. 

Chelmsford,  although  a  considerable  place  with 
respect  to  county  influence,  has  not  the  privilege  of 
sending  members  to  parliament. 

The  town  is  favourably  distinguished  by  the  liberal 
extent  to  which  its  inhabitants  support  charitable 
institutions  for  the  relief  of  the  needy  and  afflicted. 


THE  ROOK. 


Should  I  my  steps  turn  to  the  rural  seat, 

Whose  lofty  elms,  and  venerable  oaks. 

Invite  THE  rook,  who  high  amid  the  boughs,, 

In  early  Spring  his  airy  castle  builds, 

And  ceaseless  caws  amusive  ;  there,  well-pleased 

I  might  the  various  polity  survey 

Of  the  mixed  household  kind. Thomson. 

Those  persons  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
rookery,  and  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  pursuits 
of  the  busy  community  therein  ;  who  have  watched 
the  patient  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  their  love  of 
justice,  their  habits  of  order  and  regularity,  their 
attachment  to  their  home,  the  punishment  of  offenders 
against  their  established  laws  and  customs  ;  with  the 
amicable  intercourse  which  appears  to  be  kept  up 
amongst  them  by  means  of  messengers  dispatched 
from  nest  to  nest ; — such  persons  will  readily  agree  with 
us,  that  many  a  good  and  useful  lesson,  and  many  a 
virtue  necessary  to  be  practised  by  ourselves,  may  be 
learned  from  them,  if  we  are  not  too  proud  to  notice 
such  instructors.  The  incessant  cawings,  and  appa- 
rent contentions  among  these  birds  during  the  time  in 
which  they  are  occupied  with  the  preparation  of  their 
nests,  may  have  given  them  the  character  of  a  noisy 
and  quarrelsome  race ;  but  we  feel  inclined  to  defen^ 
them  from  this  charge,  and  to  assert  that  the  contests 
observed  at  this  period  arise  generally,  if  not  wholly, 
from  the  disposition  of  the  younger  pairs  to  encroach 
upon  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  older  rooks  : 
which  disposition  is  checked  and  punished  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  their  seniors  ;  and  thus  a  clamour 
and  outcry  are  raised,  as  of  general  war. 

The  rook  has  been  named  by  Linnaeus,  Corvusfru- 
gilegus,  or  corn-gatherer,  as  the  latter  word  implies;  its 
plumage  is  of  a  fine  glossy  black,  while  the  sides  of 
the  head  and  neck  are  of  a  very  rich  blue.  The  beak 
is  straight,  and  the  skin  which  surrounds  it  is  of  a 
light  gray  colour  :  this  skin  is  covered  with  hairs  in 
the  young  bird  ;  but  in  the  old,  the  hairs  are  exchanged 
for  a  scaly  kind  of  coating.  This  seems  to  be  a 
natural  habit  of  the  bird ;  though  it  is  accounted  for 
by  some  naturalists,  on  the  supposition  that  the  con- 
stant digging  for  food  gradually  wears  away  the  hairy 
covering  which  the  young  birds  possess  :  other  crea- 
tures, however,  dig  as  laboriously  as  they  do,  and  with- 
out injury  to  the  fur  or  feathers  with  which  they  may 
be  clothed ;  so  that  we  can  scarcely  suppose  the  rook  to 
suffer  from  its  exertion  in  this  respect.  The  length  of 
a  full  grown  rook  is  about  nineteen  inches,  and  the 
width  across  the  wings  thirty-eight  inches.  Tiie  weight 
is  generally  about  nineteen  ounces. 

The  character  of  the  rook  is  that  of  a  cheerful,  in- 
dustrious, early-rising  bird  :  that  man  is  a  most  indus- 
trious one  who  can  get  to  his  work  before  him  ;  for  he 
is  up  with  the  early  dawn,  and  ofif  to  the  newly- 
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ploughed  fields,  uttering  his  noisy  song  as  he  goes. 
He  is  however  scarcely  satisfied  till  the  teams  are 
a-field,  and  seems  by  his  impatient  cawing  to  reprove 
the  delay  of  the  rustic  ;  but  when  they  are  once  arrived, 
and  have  begun  their  accustomed  task,  he  is  not  slow 
or  shy  of  aiding  them  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 
Fearlessly  and   indefatigably  he   follows  the  plough, 
picking  up  the  grubs  and  worms  with  avidity,  and 
thus  rendering  an  essential  service  to  the  farmer ;  but 
his  services  in  this  way  are  not  confined  to  the  plough- 
ing-season.     When  the  young  wheat  is  springing  up, 
and  when  it  presents  to  the  inexperienced  eye,  an  uni- 
form healthy  appearance,  the  sagacious  rook  by  some 
wonderful    instinct    beyond    our    comprehension,    is 
sure  to  detect  a  great  number  of  unhealthy  blades, 
at  the  root  of  each  of  which  the  grub  of  the  cock- 
chafer, or  of  some  other  injurious  earth-caterpillar, 
is  carrying  on  its  work  of  destruction.     Upon  these 
larvae  he  feeds  j  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  prefers  an 
iasect  diet  to  any  other,  however  the  calls  of  hunger  may 
"sometimes  urge  him  to  seek  for  other  means  of  sub- 
sistence. We  cannot  deny  that,  in  very  hot  summers, 
of   in  very  severe   winters,  when  few  insects  can  be 
found,  the  rook  is  a  corn-eater,  and  also  a  great  enemy 
;  to  a  newly-set  potatoe-crop,  but  this  he  is  not  from 
preference,  but  from  necessity.    When  all  other  means 
fail,  and  the  ground  is  hardened  by  frost,  or  by  a  long 
continuance  of  dry  weather,  there  is  no  other  resource 
for  these  famished  birds  :  we  have  seen  them  at  such 
times  literally  covering  the  sides  of  a  wheat-rick,  and 
using  all  their  strength  in  endeavouring  to  pull  out  the 
ears  of  corn.     They  would  not  eat  grain  in  this  state 
unless  impelled  by  hunger  to  do  soj  for  they  are  found 
by  those  who  have  tamed  them,  and  have  made  the 
trial,  to   reject  it,  except  after  long  fasting,    and  to 
show  no  regard  for  corn,  except  such  as  has  undergone 
the  malting-process.      The   question   has  often  been 
asked,  "Is  the  farmer  a  gainer  or  a  loser  by  these 
birds?"  Without  attempting  to  maintain  that  the  rook 
does  little  or  no  mischief,    we  are    yet    of   opinion 
that  the  insects  he  lives  on  would  do  much  more. 

From  its  sometimes  eating  grains  and  other  seeds  (says 
Selby)  the  rook  has  been  erroneously  viewed  in  the  light  of 
an  enemy  by  most  husbandmen ;  and  in  several  districts, 
attempts  have  been  made  either  to  banish  it  or  to  extirpate 
the  breed.  But  wherever  this  measure  has  been  carried 
into  effect,  the  most  serious  injury  to  the  corn  and  otlier 
crops  has  invariably  followed,  from  the  unchecked  devasta- 
tions of  the  grub  and  caterpillar.  As  experience  is  the  sure 
test  of  utility,  a  change  of  conduct  has,  in  consequence, 
been  partially  adopted,  and  some  farmers  now  find  the  en- 
couragement of  the  breed  of  rooks  to  be  greatly  to  their  in- 
terest, in  freeing  their  lands  from  the  grub  of  the  cock- 
chafer, (Melolontha  vulgaris)  an  insect  very  abundant  in 
the  southern  counties.  In  Northumberland  it  is  of  great 
use  in  feeding  on  the  larvae  of  the  insect  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  Harry  Longlegs  (Tipula  oleracea)  which  is 
particularly  destructive  to  grain  and  young  clover. 

In  severe  weather,  especially  after  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow,  rooks  frequent  the  sea-shore,  where  they  feed 
on  small  sea-fish,  particularly  the  common  muscle. 
In  order  to  break  the  shell  of  this  fish,  the  clever 
bird  flies  aloft  with  it  to  a  height  of  about  fifty  feet,  and 
then  lets  it  fall  on  a  rocky  place,  and  quickly  descends 
for  his  prey.  If  he  be  not  successful  in  breaking  the 
shell  at  once,  he  will  try  again  and  again,  till  he  has 
accomplished  his  purpose  ;  and  this  he  has  much  diffi- 
culty in  doing  when  the  wind  is  high  and  the  shell  is 
carried  out  of  its  proper  direction. 

The  patience  and  assiduity  of  these  birds  are  put  to  a 
severe  test  during  the  nesting  season.  They  have  often 
to  make  long  excursions  in  order  to  procure  food  for 
their  young,  and  with  all  their  industry  they  can 
scarcely  appease  the  cravings  of  five  yomag  birds,  who 
will  readily  devour  their  own  weight  of  food  in  a  single 


day.  In  a  hot  and  dry  season,  it  frequently  happens 
that  the  young  birds  perish  with  hunger  :  not  all  the 
labours  of  the  parent  birds,  nor  the  plundering  habits 
they  then  acquire  being  adequate  to  the  supply  of  their 
necessities. 

The  perseverance  and  unceasing  industry  of  the  rook 
furnish  a  useful  lesson,  and  one  which  may  be  easily 
read,  where  rooks  abound  as  they  do  in  this  country. 
But  its  untiring  activity  is  chiefly  remarkable  in  the 
construction  of  its  nest.     It  is  well  known  that  of  all 
the  trees  of  the  forest  and  grove  the  elm  is  the  rook's 
favourite ;   on  its  lofty  branches  he  prefers  to  build  ; 
and  though  he  has  been  known  to  make  his  dwelling 
in  the  oak,  whose  wide  and   branching  head   affords 
like  facilities   for  the  erection  of  his  little  "wicker 
castle,"  yet  it  is  by  no  means  usual  that   he  should 
seek  any  other  accommodation  for  his  future  brood 
than  that  which  is  afforded  by  the  ample  summit  of 
his  favourite  tree.     But  it  is  not  every  tree  in  an 
avenue  of  elms  that  will  suit   the    rook's    purpose. 
Notwithstanding  the  eagerness    and    restlessness    of 
character  which  he  displays  in  his  ordinary  work,  he 
does  not  rashly  choose  the  home  of  his  future  family. 
Accompanied  by  his   mate  he   carefully  surveys  one 
tree  after  another,  minutely  inspecting  the   different 
branches,  with  an  air  of  extreme  caution ;   and  this 
not  for  a  few  hours,  but  for  many  days.     When  the 
most   convenient  branch  is  at   length    selected,    the 
young  pair  sit  patiently  on  it  for  two   days   longer, 
apparently  deliberating  on  its  fitness  for  their  purpose, 
and  observing  in  what  way  it  is  affected  by  the  winds 
and  weather.     Thus,  having  taken  every  precaution 
to  ensure  the  safety  of  their  future  progeny,  they  begin 
to  gather  materials  for  their  nest,  such  as  sticks  and 
fibrous  roots,  which  they  arrange  in  the  most   sub- 
stantial manner.     But  it  may  happen  that  on  an  ad- 
joining branch  there  lives  an  older  pair ;   and  as  the 
young  couple  soon  grow  weary  of  fetching  materials 
from  a  distance,  and  begin  to  supply  themselves  from 
the  neighbouring  nests,  their  company  is  by  no  means 
desired,  and  the  senior  birds,  both  in  punishment  of 
the  theft  and  to  get  rid  of  their  troublesome  neigh- 
bours, begin  an  attack  on  the  half- formed  nest,  and 
soon  succeed  in  its  demolition.     The  young  pair,  little 
discouraged  by  this   disaster,   immediately  set  about 
the  choice  of  another  branch ;  and  having  found  by 
experience  that  "  honesty  is  the  best  policy,"  they  no 
longer  molest  the  other  birds,  but  patiently  collect  the 
requisite  supply  of  materials  from   the   surrounding 
fields  and  hedges  ;   and  in  order  to  guard  against  the 
thievish  propensities  of  other  young  beginners,  who, 
like  themselves,  are  at  first  anxious  to  furnish  their 
nests  with  as  little  trouble  as  possible,  they  separate ; 
and  while  one  flies  to  fetch  materials,  the  other  re- 
mains to  watch  over  them,  and  to   drive  away  ap- 
proaching pilferers.     A  commodious  nest  being  now 
prepared,  and   duly  furnished  with   a  lining  of  soft 
grass,  the  female  begins  to  lay  her  eggs,  and  from  that 
instant  hostilities  are   at  an  end  ;   no  thief  will  now 
venture  to  molest  her,  and  she  is  allowed  to  rear  her 
young  brood  in  tranquillity  and  peace.     During  this 
season  she  is  never  long  absent  from  her  nest :   the 
male  bird  brings  food  to  her  as  well  as  to  the  young 
ones,  until  the  latter  are  old  enough  to  be  left  without 
danger,  when  both  parents  are  employed  in  supplying 
their  wants.     When  the  young  birds  are  fledged,  and 
have  left  the  nest,  the  parents  no   longer  retain  any 
remembrance   of  or  affection  towards  them  ;   the  old 
birds  keep  possession  of  the  same   nest  during  suc- 
ceeding seasons,  returning  to  it  in  the  autumn,  appa- 
rently for  the  purpose  of  repairing  it  and  strengthening 
it  to  bear  the  winter's  storms,   and  in  the  following 
spring  they  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  rear- 
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ing  another  family.  The  birds  whicih  were  hatched  the 
preceding  year  are  in  the  mean  time  preparing  their 
nests  in  the  same  rookery,  or  they  have  joined  a  body 
of  emigrants  to  another  grove.  To  attempt  an  en- 
trance to  another  rookery  would  be  to  them  a  vain 
and  fruitless  proceeding ;  for  friendly  and  social  as 
the  rooks  are  to  birds  of  their  own  community,  they 
all  unite  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  another  rook  into 
their  society,  and  to  punish  with  due  severity  the 
unwelcome  intruder. 

We  know  not  the  motives  which  lead  a  body  of 
rooks  to  emigrate  from  their  homes  :  perhaps  the 
community  has  increased  to  an  inconvenient  extent, 
and  they  find  it  necessary  to  seek  another  neighbour- 
hood, where  the  supply  of  their  wants  may  be  more 
certain  :  perhaps  they  like  not  the  chastisement  they 
are  continually  receiving  from  the  older  rooks,  and 
determine  to  seek  an  unmolested  spot,  where,  if  they 
have  not  the  advantage  of  pilfering  the  materials  for 
their  nest,  they  may  at  least  get  a  better  chance  of 
finishing  it  in  peace.  However  this  may  be,  we  soon 
observe  in  these  emigrants  the  same  attachment  to 
their  newly  found  home  which  they  had  previously 
evinced  for  their  native  dwelling, — the  same  orderly 
habits  arc  prevalent, — the  same  laws  of  justice  en- 
forced,— with  the  same  watchfulness  against  intrusion 
and  interfei-ence  on  the  part  of  others. 

There  is  something  very  pleasing  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  social  tie  which  unites  these  sagacious 
birds  into  one  community  :  a  friendly  feeling  is  mani- 
fested throughout  the  society:  if  a  fraud  be  comr 
mitted  on  one,  all  the  rest  are  ready  to' unite  in  the 
punishment  of  the  offender;  if  the  rooks'are  feeding 
in  parties,  one  of  their  number  always  stands  sentinel, 
and  so  vigilant  is  he  in  the  performance, of  this  duty 
that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  get  within  shot  of  a 
foraging  party  :  hence  the  country  people  affirm  that 
rooks  can  smell  gunpowder.  In  addition  to  these 
marks  of  social  feeling,  we  observe  that  amicable  mes- 
sages appear  to  be  constantly  passing  in  a  rookery ; 
and  as  there  is  little  doubt  of  birds  being  able  to  com- 
municate intelligence  in  their  own  peculiar  manner, 
we  may  fairly  suppose  that  these  messages  convey  to 
the  several  members  of  the  community  such  tidings 
as  have  reference  to  their  united  welfare. 

After  the  young  rooks  have  taken  the  wing,  there 
is  a  general  desertion  of  the  nesting-trees ;  but  the 
families  return  to  them  frequently  ;  and  in  October 
they  roost  in  them  and  repair  their  old  dwellings.  In 
winter  the  forest  may  be  called  their  habitation  ;  but, 
instead  of  forgetting  their  nests,  they  visit  them  every 
day,  and,  cawing  in  a  softened  and  melancholy  tone, 
seem  to  regret  the  ravages  v/hich  a  bleak  and  stormy 
season  has  made  in  their  beloved  home.  Thus,  from 
year  to  year,  the  rook  is  an  inhabitant  of  our  country, 
and  joins,  not  inharmoniously,  in  the  softer  music  of 
our  groves  ;  while  in  many  other  countries  he  is  only 
a  visitant,  announcing  to  the  inhabitants  of  Siberia 
the  return  of  summer,  and  to  those  of  France  the  ap- 
proach of  their  winter  season.  The  rook  is  found  as 
far  north  as  the  milder  parts  of  Sweden,  but  he  is 
soon  driven  from  thence  by  the  severity  oi'  the  winter. 
In  their  emigration  they  assemble  in  flights  so  dease 
as  to  darken  the  air ;  and  on  this  occasion  they  have 
no  objection  to  join  company  with  the  common 
crow,  the  jackdaw,  and  the  starling. 

In  extensive  rookeries  it  is  thought  necessary  to 
thin  their  numbers  by  shooting  many  of  the  young 
rooks  every  season.  The  time  chosen  for  this  purpose 
is  when  the  birds  have  left  their  nest,  but  remain  on 
the  branches,  unable  to  fly  far  from  their  homes. 
The  diversion,  if  it  can  be  called  such,  seems  a  very 
poor  and  unworthy  one,  exercised  as  it  is  against  ^ 


race  of  birds  who  have  fearlessly  assembled  near  our 
dwellings,  and  whose  labours  are  of  such  essential 
service  to  the  agriculturist.  There  is  something  very 
cowardly  too,  in  attacking  a  creature  which  can 
neither  defend  itself  nor  seek  safety  in  flight.  It  is 
affirmed  by  some  naturalists  that  were  the  cruel 
practice  of  shooting  the  young  birds  altogether  dis- 
continued, there  would  be  no  sensible  increase  in  the 
number  of  nests  in  a  rookery ;  for,  when  the  birds 
found  themselves  too  numerous  in  one  society,  they 
would  quickly  form  another,  and  emigrate  to  some 
distant  spot,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a  more 
commodious  dwelling.  If  this  be  the  case,  we  may 
surely  hope  to  find  the  custom  of  rook  shooting 
gradually  abandoned,  for  no  one  would  follow  so 
cruel  a  sport  for  the  mere  pleasure  afforded  by  it, 
unconnected  with  the  advantage  of  keeping  down  the 
number  of  the  birds.  The  flesh  of  the  rook  is  bitter 
and  unfit  for  food,  and  though  the  young  birds  are 
sometimes  eaten,  they  offer  little  attraction  to  the 
sportsman  on  this  account ;  the  usual  method  of 
placing  them  at  table  is  in  the  form  of  a  pasty,  (for 
which  purpose  the  rooks  are  skinned,  in  order  to 
remove  in  some  measure  the  bitter  flavour  peculiar 
to  them,)  but  even  in  this  form  they  make  but  a 
sorry  dish,  and  are  generally  despised.  When  there- 
fore the  advantages  connected  with  the  increase  of 
rooks  are  properly  understood,  the  farmer  will  doubt- 
less be  found  protecting  instead  of  maiming  and 
destroying  the  young  progeny. 

We  feel  quite  certain  (says  Bishop  Stanley,  in  his  very 
pleasing  and  useful  little  woik  on  Birds*,)  that  on  striking 
a  fair  balance,  the  ailvaiitiige  will  be  iu  favour  of  preserving 
the  rooks  ;  and  that  if  every  nest  were  pulled  to  pieces,  the 
farmers  would  soon  do  all  in  their  power  to  induce  the  old 
birds  to  rebuild  them  ;  finding  out,  when  too  laie,  that  their 
crops  might  suffer  the  fate  which  befell  an  entire  district  in 
Germany,  and  which  was  once  nearly  deprived  of  its  corn 
harvest,  by  an  order  to  kill  the  rooks  having  been  generally 
obeyed;  the  immediate  consequence  being  an  increase  of 
grubs  and  their  depredalions.  For  allowing  that  the  rook 
may  do  an  occasional  injury  to  the  husbanduiau,  it  confers 
benefits  in  a  far  greater  proportion,  and  to  an  extent  of 
which  few  are  aware.  Many  provinces  iu  France  were  so 
ravaged  by  grubs,  that  a  premium  was  offered  by  govern- 
ment for  the  best  mode  of  ensuring  their  destruction,  and 
and  yet  singularly  enough,  so  little  were  the  people 
acquainted  with  llie  real  and  best  method  of  stopping  the 
mischief  that  when  the  Revolution  broke  out,  accompanied 
with  murder  and  bloodshed  which  can  never  be  forgotten, 
the  country  people,  amongst  other  causes  of  dissatisfaction 
with  their  superiors,  alleged  their  being  fond  of  having 
rookeries  near  their  houses ;  and  in  one  instance,  a  mob 
of  these  misguided  and  ignorant  people,  proceeded  to  the 
residence  of  the  principal  gentleman  in  their  neighbourhood, 
from  whence  they  dragged  him,  and  hung  his  body  on  a 
gibbet,  after  which  they  attacked  the  rookery,  and  continued 
to  shoot  the  rooks  amidst  loud  acclamationst. 

In.  concluding  our  account  of  rooks  in  their  social 
state,  as  they  dwell  in  large  communities  in  groves 
or  avenues  of  lofty  elms,  we  would  recommend  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers  some  of  the  good  and  valuable 
habits  of  these  birds.  Their  early  hours,  their  un- 
ceasing industry,  their  perseverance  in  overcoming 
difficulties,  and  their  love  of  home,  are  not  unworthy 
of  our  imitation.  Let  the  sight  of  a  rookery,  then, 
remind  us  of  our  duties  in  these  respects,  and  the 
busy,  cheerful,  noisy  community  will  not  exist  for  us 
in  vain. 

*  A  Fivniliar  History  of  Birds,  their  Nature,  Habits  and  Instincts, 
By  E.  Stanley,  D.D.,  Lord  liishop  of  Norwich;  President  of  tlie 
Linnaean  Society. 

t  Saturday  Magazint,  Vol.  I.,  p.  245. 
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THE  BANKS  OF  THE  TAMAR. 
I. 
There  are  but  few  rivers  in  England  more  celebrated 
for  romantic  and  beautiful  scenery  than  the  Tamar. 
This  river  forms,  nearly  throughout  its  whole  extent, 
the  boundary  between  the  counties  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  the  former  occupying  the  eastern,  and  the 
latter  the  western  bank.  It  rises  in  the  parish  of 
Morwinstow,  near  the  northern  extremity  of  Corn- 
wall. Soon  after  this  it  becomes  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  two  counties,  and  continues  so,  with  very 
little  interruption,  for  the  remainder  of  its  course, 
a  distance  of  about  forty  miles,  -  In  the  parish  of 
Werrington  it  has  Devonshire  on  both  banks,  and  the 
village  of  Werrington  on  its  western  side.  The 
Werringfon  river,  which  rises  near  Tremaine,  runs 
through  Werrington  Park,  and  falls  into  the  Tamar 
near  the  upper  new  bridge.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
Tamar,  near  the  river,  are  the  Devonshire  parishes  of 
Pancrasweek,  Bridgerule,  Tetcot,  Luffincot,  St.  Giles 
on  the  Heath,  Lifton,  Bradstone,  Dunterton,  Milton 
Abbot,  Sydenham,  Beer  Ferrers,  Tamerton  Folist,  and 
St.  Budeaux.  The  Tamar  becomes  a  wide  estuary 
near  Beer  Alston,  and  further  on,  below  Saltash, 
which  is  on  the  Cornwall  side,  forms  the  harbour  ot 
Hamoaze,  falling  into  Cawsand  Bay,  between  Mount 
Edgecumbe  on  the  Cornish  side,  and  Stonehouse  on 
that  of  Devonshire.  The  smaller  rivers  which  fall 
into  the  Tamar,  besides  the  Werrington,  are  the 
Wick,  the  Derle,  the  Deer,  the  Cary,  the  Claw,  the 
Lyd,  and  the  Tavy. 

The  suurce  of  the  river  is  a  small  spring  rising  very 
near  the  Bristol  Channel,  but  instead  of  flowing  north- 
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ward,  the  few  miles  necessary  to  reach  that  channel,  the 
river  flows  nearly  in  a  southern  direction.  The  early 
portion  of  its  course  is  not  so  much  distinguished  for 
its  beauty  as  the  latter  portion  j  and  we  may  pass 
over  it  until  we  come  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Werrington.  Werrington  is  the  name  of  a  parish,  of 
a  town,  and  of  a  seat  belonging,  to  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland.  The  seat  is  on  the  western  side  of 
the  river,  and  was  formerly  possessed  by  a  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  who  sold  it,  in  1651,  to  Sir  William  Morrice, 
a  kinsman  of  General  Monk.  These  gentlemen  were 
very  active  in  forwarding  the  Restoration  of  Charles 
the  Second,  on  whose  landing  at  Dover,  Mr.  Morrice 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  was  after- 
wards appointed  secretary  of  state ;  but  preferring 
the  quiet  of  country  retirement,  he  withdrew  to 
Werrington  in  1668,  where  he  built  a  handsome 
library.  He  died  in  1676.  A  descendant  of  this 
gentleman  sold  Werrington  to  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland. The  situation  of  this  mansion  is  very 
beautiful,  commanding  a  richly  diversified  and  ex- 
pansive view  of  a  well  wooded  park,  with  the  river 
close  at  hand,  and  the  Dartmoor  hills  in  the  distance. 
The  river  next  passes  not  far  from  the  town  of 
Launceston,  the  county  town  for  Cornwall.  This 
town  is  distinguished  for  its  castle,  a  structure  whose 
mouldering  walls  enclose  a  large  extent  of  ground. 
The  principal  entrance  was  from  the  south-west, 
through  a  fortified  passage  upwards  of  a  hundred  feet 
in  length,  and  ten  in  width.  The  court  of  the  castle 
was  a  square  of  136  yards,  in  the  south-west  angle  of 
which  was  a  very  strong  round  tower,  from  whence  a 
terrace  proceeded  to  the  keep  or  citadel.     This  keep 
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was  an  immense  artificial  conical  hill,  nearly  ninety 
feet  in  perpendicular  height,  about  three  hundred 
feet  in  diameter  at  its  base,  and  ninety-three  at 
its  summit.  The  walls  surrounding  the  castle 
court  were  of  immense  thickness.  This  castle  is 
supposed  to  have  been  built  by  William  Earl  of 
Moreton  and  Cornwall,  in  the  reign  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  As  our  present  object  is  more  the  banks 
of  the  Tamar  than  the  towns  near  it,  we  shall  pass  on 
how  without  further  notice  of  Launceston. 

After  passing  at  no  great  distance  from  Lifton, 
Bradstone,  and  Dunterton,  the  Tamar  enters  the 
beautiful  grounds  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  at  Ends- 
leigh  •  Cottage,  Milton  Abbot.  This  used  to  be  called 
Inneslegh,  and  was  an  ancient  possession  of  the 
Abbots  of  Tavistock,  who  had  a  park  here  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  the  Second,  and  to  whom  it  had  been 
granted  by  the  family  of  the  Edgecumbes.  After  the 
dissolution  of  monasteries,  all  the  estates  of  the  Abbey 
of  Tavistock  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Russells,  Dukes 
of  Bedford,  who  have  retained  possession  ever  since. 

The  estate  runs  on  both  sides  of  the  Tamar,  and  in 
1810  the  noble  possessor  began  the  erection  of  a 
sweetly  picturesque  cottage,  under  the  management 
of  the  late  Sir  Jeffrey  Wyatville.  The  grounds  are 
entered  by  a  rustic  lodge ;  and  a  carriage  road  leads 
through  the  plantations  and  lawn  to  the  cottage,  the 
gabled  roofs,  tall  chimneys,  and  transom  windows 
of  which,  remind  the  spectator  of  the  mansion  of 
past  ages.  It  stands  upon  a  pleasant  slope,  descend- 
ing to  the  banks  of  the  Tamar.  In  the  grounds  is  a 
grotto,  commanding  a  view  of  the  woods  and  mea- 
dows on  the  river's  bank,  and  also  of  a  floating  bridge, 
managed  by  a  rope  and  windlass.  The  woods  in  the 
neighbourhood  rise  in  very  picturesque  form  from  the 
water's  edge,  and  are  pierced  by  ascending  walks,  one 
of  which  leads  to  a  little  building  called  the  Swiss 
cottage,  a  picturesque  edifice  in  the  midst  of  a  sort  of 
Alpine  garden.  An  exterior  staircase  and  gallery 
lead  to  the  upper  apartments,  which  are  furnished,  in 
the  Swiss  fashion,  with  wooden  chairs  and  platters, 
horn  spoons,  &c.  From  the  gallery  of  this  cottage  an 
extensive  view  is  obtained  over  the  river,  woodlands, 
and  open  downs.  At  no  great  distance  are  seen 
rocks,  woods,  abrupt  declivities,  and  the  river  foam- 
ing over  rude  masses  of  stone, — forming  altogether 
a  highly  beautiful  prospect. 

After  passing  near  Sydenham,  the  Tamar  arrives 
at  Weirhead,  where  it  first  begins  to  be  navigable. 
At  this  point  the  waters  of  the  Tamar  fall  over  a 
ledge  of  rocks  in  a  rapid  and  sparkling  cascade. 
When  the  stream  of  the  Tamar  has  been  swelled  by 
heavy  rains,  this  fall  is  highly  picturesque. 

The  gentle  Tamar  :  leading  on  his  flood, 
Swelled  by  auxiliar  streams,  he  strays  awhile 
Amid  the  lawns  of  Werrington,  and  laves 
Thy  ancient  walls,  Launceston.    Thence,  in  deep 
And  silent  course  he  seeks  thy  leaf-clad  bridge, 
Romantic  Greystone,  murmuring  gently  through 
Thy  ivied  arches.    With  the  ocean  tide, 
Seeking  proud  union  then,  the  tranquil  flood 
Rolls  on,  till  smoothly,  musically,  leaps 
The  bright,  descending  river  o'er  the  Weir. 

Carrington. 

It  is  customary  for  pleasure  parties  to  take  a  trip 
Tip  the  river,  from  Plymouth  and  Devonport  to 
Weirhead,  the  whole  distance  presenting  scenes  of 
great  beauty. 

Near  the  Weirhead  is  a  spot  which  has  acquired 
great  celebrity  as  the  Morwell  rocks,  from  the  lovely 
prospect,  and  picturesque  situation.  These  rocks  rise 
several  hundred  feet  from  the  river,  and  whether 
viewed  from  below,  or  the  surrounding  scenery 
viewed  from  the  summit  of  the  rock,  the  scene  is 


equally  attracting.  On  leaving  a  neighbouring  down, 
a  narrow  track  leads  through  a  copse  to  the  summit 
of  the  cliffs.  This  gradual  ascent  to  a  great  height 
makes  the  traveller  scarcely  prepared  for  the  scene 
now  presented  to  his  view.  The  winding  river  is 
seen  far  beneath,  and  the  surrounding  prospect 
includes  Calstock  Church,  Hengeston  Down,  and  the 
mining  district  of  Gunnis  Lake.  There  is  one  par- 
ticular rock  called  the  Chimney  Rock,  which  is 
mounted  by  the  assistance  of  a  flight  of  rude  steps. 
Beneath  this  rock  the  river  is  for  a  time  invisible,  as 
it  flows  through  a  short  natural  tunnel.  Mr.  H.  E. 
Carrington,  the  son  (we  believe)  of  the  poet,  thus 
speaks  of  the  scene  which  presents  itself  to  a  spectator 
mounted  on  the  rock  : — 

The  repose  of  the  scene  is  most  interesting — undisturbed, 
except  by  the  whisperings  of  the  breeze, — the  scream  of  a 
lonely  hawk, — or  the  faint  note  of  some  woodland  chorister. 
At  an  immense  distance  below  the  rude  platform  on  which 
you  stand  is  an  extensive  expanse  of  wood, — a  perfect 
forest,  stretching  from  the  top  of  the  slope  to  its  base,  and 
thence  across  the  whole  extent  of  level  land  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Tamar.  Looking  southward,  you  behold  the 
river,  winding  away  amid  flat  meadows,  backed  by  the 
lofty  ridge  on  which  stands  the  exposed  church  of  Calstock. 
On  the  left  bank  is  a  continuation  of  the  Morwell  wood, 
divided  from  the  river  by  one  solitary  strip  of  rich  meadow. 
The  many  sequestered  cottages  which  are  scattered  around 
strike  the  eye  by  their  peculiar  neatness  and  air  of  deep 
seclusion.  The  base  of  a  part  of  the  wooded  precipice  on 
the  Morwell  side  is  washed  by  the  Tamar,  which  here 
makes  a  sudden  bend  round  a  forest-like  peninsula.  One 
cliff  rises  perpendicularly  from  the  water, — a  fearfully 
impending  mass  it  is  when  gazed  at  from  below,  though, 
when  viewed  from  the  rugged  elevations  above,  it  dwindles 
into  comparative  insignificance ;  but  if  a  boat  or  barge 
happen  to  float  along  at  its  foot,  you  gain  an  idea  of  its 
true  magnitude. 

Near  this  spot  is  Morwell  House,  formerly  the 
hunting  seat  of  the  Abbots  of  Tavistock  :  from  its 
situation  near  Morwell  Down,  and  the  woods  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tamar,  it  is  considered  to  have  been 
well  situated  for  this  purpose.  The  building  is  quad- 
rangular, with  a  large  arched  gateway  in  front,  orna- 
mented in  a  similar  manner  to  those  of  the  Abbey. 

Below  Morwell  rocks,  the  Tamar  skirts  Harewood 
Peninsula,  a  little  tract  of  land  so  nearly  surrounded 
by  the  river,  that  after  leaving  Calstock  Church,  and 
sailing  five  miles,  the  traveller  again  arrives  at 
Calstock  village.  On  this  tongue  of  land  is  situated 
Harewood  House,  which  occupies  a  site  traditionally 
connected  with  an  event  in  the  early  history  of 
England ;  we  mean  the  story  of  Athelwold  and 
Elfrida,  which  has  formed  a  theme  for  more  than  one 
of  our  poets.  The  outline  of  the  story  seems  to  be 
this  : — King  Edgar,  having  heard  of  the  beauty  of 
Elfrida,  daughter  of  Ordgar,  Earl  of  Devonshire,  sent 
his  ^favourite  Athelwold,  to  ascertain  how  far  report 
was  borne  out  by  the  real  attractions  of  the  lady. 
The  messenger, — as  has  happened  in  more  than  one 
similar  instance,  no  sooner  saw  her,  than  he  fell 
desperately  in  love  with  her :  he  made  an  offer  of  his 
hand,  was  accepted,  and  the  nuptials  were  performed 
privately.  On  returning  to  court,  he  took  care  to 
lower  as  much  as  possible  the  reputed  charms  of 
Elfrida,  and  succeeded  in  weaning  the  thoughts  of  the 
king  from  her.  Wishing  afterwards,  however,  to 
make  his  marriage  known,  he  entreated  permission 
from  the  king  to  pay  his  addresses  to  Elfrida,  on  the 
plea  that  though  she  was  not  worthy  of  her  king,  her 
large  fortune  would  be  an  advantage  to  him,  Athelwold. 
The  consent  was  given,  and  the  pair  were  publicly 
married,  Athelwold,  however,  carefully  keeping  his 
wife  from  court.  The  secret  was  some  time  afterwards 
revealed  to  the  king,  and  he  resolved  on  revenge,  for 
the  deceit  of  his  favourite.     He  proposed  a  visit  tor 
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the  lady,  in  company  with  the  earl :  the  latter 
dreaded  the  result  of  the  visit,  but  was  forced  to  com- 
ply. The  lady,  when  she  heard  that  she  had  probably 
been  tricked  out  of  the  king's  hand,  felt  as  resentful 
as  the  king  himself.  She  displayed  herself  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  won  the  king's  affections  : 
Athelwold  was  sent  on  a  distant  errand,  and  was 
afterwards  found  murdered  in  a  wood ;  and  the  king 
then  married  the  widow  Elfrida*. 

But  to  return  to  the  Tamar.  After  skirting  Hare- 
wood  Peninsula,  the  river  passes  near  Cotehele  House, 
where  the  woods  swell  up  in  magnificent  masses, 
displaying  every  hue  and  disposition  of  foliage.  The 
rocks  that  line  the  banks  are  covered  with  lichens, 
and,  when  the  river  is  calm  and  smooth,  are  reflected 
with  great  exactness. 

Cotehele  House  is  an  old  mansion  of  much  celebrity, 
and  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
Its  appearance  is  described  as  combining  the  features 
of  the  English  manor-house,  and  of  the  feudal  castle. 
There  are  square  embattled  towers,  massy  walls, 
covered  with  lichens,  dark  green  ivy,  or  tufts  of  moss. 
Though  situated  almost  close  to  the  river,  the  mansion 
is  as  completely  hidden  from  public  observation  as  if 
it  were  in  the  most  sequestered  part  of  the  country. 
The  entrance  to  the  house  is  through  a  gothic  archway, 
leading  into  a  quadrangular  court.  The  windows  are 
latticed  and  heavy,  and  the  walls  of  the  apartments 
are  hung  about  with  suits  of  ancient  armour,  eleven 
of  which  are  said  to  be  complete ;  also  with  arque- 
busses,  pikes,  halberts,  swords,  bows  and  arrows,  and 
other  instruments  of  warfare.  Stags'  horns,  and  other 
trophies  of  the  chase,  also  adorn  the  hall.  The  original 
furniture  of  the  apartments  is  preserved  almost  entire 
and  complete,  the  walls  being  hung  with  tapestry, — 
probably  the  work  of  the  ladies  of  the  mansion  in 
bygone  days.  One  of  the  doors,  opening  from  the 
hall,  leads  to  a  large  old  staircase,  surrounded  by 
portraits  of  the  early  owners  of  the  mansion.  Antique 
furniture  and  curious  trinkets  are  to  be  found  in  all 
the  rooms  ; — such  as  rich  old  bed-furniture, — ancient 
china, — a  Saxon  sword, — a  music-book  dated  15.56, — 
curiously  ornamented  brass  fire  dogs,  more  than  four 
feet  high  (there  have  never  been  any  grates  used  in 
the  apartments,) — earthenware  drinking- vessels  of 
great  antiquity,  &c.  Connected  with  the  house  is  a 
small  chapel,  where  divine  service  used  to  be  per- 
formed, and  where  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  suc- 
cessive owners  are  seen  emblazoned  on  the  windows. 
Not  far  from  the  house  is  another  chapel,  situated  on 
a  bold  rock  that  juts  out  towards  the  Tamar.  It  was 
built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  has  a 
curious  tradition  attached  to  it,  with  regard  to  its 
origin :  this,  however,  we  have  not  room  for  here. 
This  chapel  is  very  small,  and  contains  several  antique 
paintings  and  carved  work. 

*  William  of  Malnjesbury  relates  this  story,  on  the  authority  of  a 
Saxon  song,  and  it  has  thus  been  admitted  into  English  history. 


DEMOSTHENES. 


Demosthenes,  the  Athenian  orator,  was  the  son  of  Demosthenes, 
a  rich  blacksmith,  and  born  about  380  years  before  Christ :  his 
mother's  name  was  Cleobule.  He  was  only  seven  years  old 
when  his  father  died ;  and  his  education  having  been  neglected 
by  fraudulent  guardians,  he  applied  himself  to  his  studies,  with 
uncommon  industry  and  perseverance,  under  the  care  of  Isoes 
and  Plato.  liike  many  distinguished  lawyers  of  later  days,  and 
of  our  own  country,  he  had  to  struggle  with  serious  physical 
disadvantages.  His  lungs  were  weak ;  and  he  suffered  from 
an  impediment  in  his  speech :  but  these  obstacles  were  sur- 
mounted by  indefatigable  exertion.  One  of  the  means  to  which 
he  resorted,  in  order  to  accustom  himself  to  the  clamour  of 
public  assemblies,  was  to  pronounce  his  orations  early  in  the 
pioraing  by  the  sea-side,  while  the  wavea  were  beating  against 


the  shore :  and  in  order  to  correct  his  stammering  utterance,  he 
spolcc  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth. 

llis  abilities  as  a  statesman  and  rhetorician  raised  him  to 
eminence  at  Alliens,  and  he  was  placed  at  tlie  head  of  the  govern- 
ment. When  Philip,  King  of  Macedon,  disputed  the  power  of 
Athens,  and  threatened  the  independence  of  the  whole  of  Greece, 
by  laying  siege  to  Olynthus,  Demosthenes  roused  his  countrymen 
from  their  lethargy,  and  animated  tlicm  against  tiie  encroachments 
of  the  tyrant.  The  Athenians  accordingly  sent  out  men  and  money 
to  the  relief  of  Olynthus :  but  Philip's  gold  prevailed  :  the  town 
surrendered  to  liis  trowps,  and  was  destroyed.  The  appeals  of  the 
orator  in  exciting  iiis  hearers  to  extraordinary  efforts  in  behalf  of 
their  sinldng  country  are  of  the  most  stirring  kind  ;  and  his  allu- 
sions to  their  habitual  indolence  and  indifference,  in  the  midst  of 
danger,  exhibit  on  the  one  hand  liis  boldness,  and  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart,  and  on  the  other  their  characteristics  of 
weakness,  which  were  noted  on  the  sacred  page*  upwards  of  three 
centuries  afterwards.  After  describing  the  amazing  success  of 
their  enemy,  he  upbraided  them  with  "  going  about  in  the 
market-place,  and  asking  '  What's  the  news  ?  Is  Philip  dead  ? 
O  no,  but  he  is  ill.'  And  what  matters  it,  if  he  were  sick  or  dead  ? 
Your  lethargy,  your  want  of  preparation,  the  neglected  state  of 
your  navy,  would  soon  raise  up  another  Philip!"  But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  pursue  the  history,  nor  to  dwell  on  the  failure 
of  Demosthenes  himself,  and  of  his  efforts  to  save  his  country. 
Our  object  ia  to  furnish  from  his  life  a  lesson  of  industry  and 
perseverance. 

'TwAs  ruddy  dawn !     The  winds  that  swept  the  main 
Were  gathering  strength  to  vent  their  rage  again ; 
But  'midst  their  fitful  murmurs,  while  the  deep 
Rolled  heavily,  and  lashed  the  rock-bound  steep. 
Say  who,  with  head  erect,  and  out-stretched  hand, 
Paces,  with  measured  step,  the  pebbly  sand  ? 
Who  utters  bold  and  thrilling  words  that  fly 
Far  o'er  the  billows,  and  the  storm  defy  ? 
Whose  flashing  eyes,  whose  solemn  accents  pour 
Lightning  to  lightning,  roar  to  every  roar  ?  _ 

'Tis  Cleobule's  son !     With  steadfast  gaze 
He  wisely  marks  the  tide  of  coming  days. 
Views  in  a  small  dark  spot  the  storm  that  shed 
Its  wrath  and  fury  o'er  a  people's  head. 
Far  o'er  tli'  horizon  borne,  the  scourge  comes  on, 
That  storm  is  War — that  spot  is  Macedon  ! 

Ah,  Athens,  plunged  in  luxury  and  ease, 
Who  wakes  to  think  on  thee  ? — Demosthenes  ! 
He,  leaving  all  thy  sons  in  sleep  reclined. 
Holds  awful  commune  with  the  sea  and  wind  j 
Confronts  his  weakness ;  labours  to  compel 
His  stammering  tongue  to  do  its  office  well ; 
Instructs  his  soul  and  body  to  await 
The  war  of  tongues,  the  tempest  of  debate. 

Nor  vainly ;  for  the  day  is  nigh  at  hand. 
When  crafty  Philip  thunders  o'er  the  land. 
By  art  and  arms  a  sickly  conquest  gains 
O'er  yielding  Greeks,  who  blush  not  at  their  chains, 
But  bought,  or  fear-struck,  go  the  king  to  meet, 
Whilst  islands  lay  their  freedom  at  his  feet. 

Then  poured  Demosthenes  his  soul  of  fire. 
And  in  deep  tones  of  pity,  scorn,  and  ire. 
More  fluent  than  Isseus,  (honoured  name  I 
Yet  half  forgotten  in  his  pupil's  fame,) 
Kindled  a  spark  in  hearts  ne'er  warmed  till  then, 
And  showed  th'  Athenians  how  they  might  be  men. 

"Men,  men,  were  wanted!  not  to  lounge,  and  say, 
'  Is  PhiUp  dead  ?'  or  '  What's  the  news  to-day  ?' 
But  men  in  arms!  men  eager  to  uphold 
Their  fanes  and  hearths,  and  spurn  the  tyrants  gold. 
Your  sloth,"  he  cried,  "gives  Philip  his  success: 
■   Up,  then,  awake,  and  seek  a  world  s  redress. 
These  doubtful  looks,  these  folded  arms,  away ! 
'Tis  Constancy  and  Toil  that  win  the  day." 

O  wondrous  force  of  eloquence,  to  raise 
Reluctant  hearts  to  honourable  praise  : 
Nay  more,  by  gifted  industry  to  frame 
A  classic  model,— TuUy's  highest  aim,— 
The  growing  genius  of  a  Pitt  to  form, 
And  gu-d  yoimg  hearts  to  meet  the  coming  storm  !—  M. 
*  See  Acts  xvii.,  21. 


As  tne  poet  Pnor  was  one  day  surveying  the  apartments  at 
Versailles,  being  shown  the  victories  of  Louis,  painted  by 
Le  Brun,  and  asked  whether  the  King  of  England's  palace 
had  any  such  decorations,— "  The  monuments,"  said  he,  «'o< 
my  master's  actions  are  to  be  seen  everywhere  but  in  hiS 

own  house." 
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**  Rome,  it  has  been  said,  is  the  country  of  all  who 
have  none;  but  according  to  the  common  meaning 
of  the  word  we  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  the  country 
of  any  man.  Not  that  it  does  not  possess  something 
remarkably  attractive,  though  this  is  felt  at  first 
little,  if  at  all.  What  you  experience  for  some  days 
after  your  arrival  is  a  profound  listlessness,  a  vague 
and  oppressive  burthen  on  the  mind.  You  stumble 
on  ruins  at  every  step,  disturbing  the  now  mingled 
ashes  of  the  men  of  all  races  and  countries  who,  as 
victors  or  vanquished,  as  masters  or  as  slaves,  have 
inhabited  this  land  of  grandeur  and  desolation. 
Amid  this  motley  heap  you  can  still  detect  traces  of 
those  various  nations  and  ages,  and  from  all  this 
there  streams  up  a  sort  of  sepulchral  effluvia  that 
seems  to  drug  and  stupify  the  soul  into  the  dreams 
of  its  last  sleep.  I  can  fancy  people  coming  here  to 
die,  but  not  to  live,  for  of  life  there  remains  hardly  a 
shadow.  Movement  there  is  none,  save  the  under- 
ground motion  of  a  swarm  of  petty  interests,  creeping 
and  crossing  each  other  in  the  dark,  like  that  of 
worms  in  a  grave.  Both  government  and  people 
seem  like  phantoms  of  the  past.  The  queen  city, 
placed  in  the  midst  of  a  desert,  has  become  the  city 
of  death,  now  reigning  in  it  in  all  the  dread  majesty 
of  his  power. 

Let  us  see  what  at  this  day  constitutes  the  popula 
tion  of  this  blighted  city.  A  few  really  Roman 
families  obscurely  vegetate  in  it.  All  the  great  names 
of  the  middle  ages,  the  Colonnas,  the  Orsinis,  are 
either  extinct  or  at  the  point  of  being  so.  The  nobi- 
lity of  princes  and  of  dukes  does  not  belong  to  the 
country,  either  by  the  nature  of  their  institution,  by  the 
services  they  have  done 'it,  or  by  their  origin.  It  was 
an  established  custom  for  ages  that  the  Popes  should 
educate  and  enrich  their  children,  legitimate  or  not, 
or  their  nephews,  and  too  often  confiscations,  spolia- 
tions and  rapine,  have  laid  the  foundations  of  these 
families  thus  hasting  to  decay.  To  an  excessive 
pomp  there  has  succeeded,  it  is  said,  an  excess  of 
another  kind ;  and  that  class  of  society,  saddened  at 
once  by  its  recollections  of  the  past  and  its  anticipa- 
tions of  the  future,  skulks  in  vast  and  silent  palaces 
which  none  can  penetrate,  and  thus  creates  for  itself 
a  solitude  in  the  midst  of  a  solitude.  A  natural 
instinct  leads  all  animals  to  hide  themselves  as  their 
ead  approaches. 


'  Adventurers  of  all  nations  and  all  states,  monks  of 
all  countries,  ecclesiastics  attracted  from  all  the 
corners  of  the  world  in  hopes  of  advancing  them- 
selves, or  by  the  mere  necessity  of  gaining  a  liveli- 
hood ; — such  is  the  greater  part  of  the  population. 
Without  common  ties,  without  unity,  it  has  a  purely 
passive  existence.  Without  political  rights,  for  of 
these  they  know  not  the  name,  they  have  no  share, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  government  or  the 
administration.  Every  man  hves  for  himself,  and 
hence,  religion  apart,  the  object  of  life  is,  with  some, 
the  gross  one  of  lucre,  and,  with  others,  of  present 
enjoyment.  Repose,  indolence,  and  sleep,  broken 
in  upon  at  times,  by  exhibitions  addressed  to  the 
senses;  such  is  happiness  in  the  view  of  men,  in 
whom,  nevertheless,  may  be  found  the  germ  of  loftier 
and  stronger  feelings.  As  if  in  mockery  of  ancient 
Rome,  a  Senator,  as  he  is  called,  holds  I  know  not 
what  petty  court  of  first  resort,  and  'on  the  palace  of 
the  Governor,  who  is  always  a  prelate,  you  read  the 
renowned  monogram,  S.  P.  Q.  R,,  the  best  rendering 
of  which  is  certainly  the  French  one,  Si  pen  que  Hen  *. 
Rome  long  preserved  a  portion  of  her  ancient  spirit 
and  institutions,  modified  by  the  genius  and  manners 
of  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  in  these  the  Popes  found 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  consolidation  of  their 
temporal  domination.  Down  to  the  sixteenth  century 
they  had  to  struggle  with  the  power  of  haughty 
barons  and  with  the  remains  of  municipal  franchises. 
But  it  was  then  that  society  experienced  a  revolution. 
Absolute  monarchies  arose,  that  gave  the  victory  to 
the  Popes,  and  made  them  sole  masters  in  the  issue. 
Sixtus  the  Fifth,  a  despot  both  by  nature  and  prin- 
ciple, ended  by  concentrating  all  authority  in  the  hands 
of  the  clergy.  The  Pope,  and  under  him  the  sacred 
college  and  the  prelacy,  are  now  the  exclusive  depo- 
sitories of  political  power,  and  administrative  and 
judicial  authority.  They  in  fact  form  the  state  ;  all 
the  rest  pay  and  obey.  Thus  the  Romans  are 
governed,  have  their  public  affairs  administered,  and 
their  law-suits  determined,  by  strangers,  inasmuch 
as,  not  to  mention  the  Pope,  the  cardinals  and  the 
prelates  are  almost  all  connected  with  Rome  only  by 
those  casual  events  which  bring  them  there  from  all 
parts,  not  only  of  Italy,  but  of  Europe.     Can  this  be 

*   S.  P,Q.  R.,  Senatus  Populus  Que  Romanus ;  the  Senate  uid 
People  of  Home.    Si  peu  que  rien,  as  little  as  nothing;. 
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called  a  people '     Can  it  be  said  that  Rome  is  now 
the  country  of  any  one  ? 

And  yet  this  singular  city,  the  focus  at  different 
periods  of  the  most  enormous  political  and  moral  cor- 
ruptions, is  not  the  less,  we  repeat,  a  powerfully 
attractive  place,  presenting,  as  it  were,  the  ghost 
of  a  vanished  world.  From  the  gigantic  buildings 
ascribed  to  the  Tarquins,  down  to  the  palace  Braschi, 
every  age  has  left  its  impress  on  a  soil,  raised  by 
an  accumulation  of  ruins,  and  forming  a  vast  burying- 
ground  where  sleeps  a  long  succession  of  generations. 
Aye,  each  lies  there,  under  its  own  tombstone,  more 
or  less  defaced,  and  the  passing  stranger  who  stoops 
to  read  the  inscription,  on  discovering  but  half  ob- 
literated lines  and  illegible  letters,  walks  on  oppressed 
by  a  load  of  grief,  for  he  has  seen  how  vain  and 
fleeting  at  the  best  is  the  glory  of  man.  During  his 
few  brief  days  on  earth,  he  erects  proud  structures 
on  the  banks  of  the  stream  of  time  ;  these  he  imagines 
will  perpetuate  his  memory ;  but  the  stream,  as  it 
flows,  undermines  them  by  degrees,  and  sweeps  them 
at  last  into  oblivion. 

The  religious  associations  of  Rome,  the  tales  of 
times  gone  by,  recalled  by  so  many  Christian  monu- 
ments, cannot  fail  to  make  a  powerful  impression  on 
believing  minds.  How  can  such  fail  to  be  deeply 
moved  amid  the  catacombs  which  once  were  the 
St.  Peter's  church  and  the  Vatican  of  that  glorious 
epoch,  when  the  bishops  of  Jesus  Christ,  having  the 
bones  of  the  dead  for  their  altars,  and  a  vault  under 
ground  for  their  palace,  celebrated  the  sacred  mys- 
teries by  the  gleam  of  a  poor  lamp,  and,  after  the 
strength-giving  prayer,  told  the  faithful  that  if  they 
wished  to  regenerate  the  world,  they  must  learn  to 
suffer  and  to  die  ? 

Both  within  the  city  and  in  the  neighbourhood  you 
are  struck  with  a  multidude  of  objects  which  all 
tend  to  awaken  the  same  feeling  that  so  naturally 
affects  you  in  the  silent  and  sombre  crypts  where 
Christianity  first  struck  root  under  persecution.  Yet 
the  charm  that  Rome  inspires  has  a  wider  cause..  It 
acts  even  on  men  who  have  lost  their  faith,  and  on 
those  who  never  had  any.  It  is  the  charm,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  which  a  man  ever  finds  in  what  presents 
to  his  mind  a  lively  picture  of  his  grandeur  and  of  his 
frailty.  Amid  these  ruins  heaped  upon  ruins,  there 
is  a  marvellous  poetry  of  the  past ;  and  in  the  contrast 
they  present  to  the  luxuriance  of  an  ever-teeming 
nature,  there  is  a  something  that  leads  your  thoughts 
to  what  never  passes  away,  and  lulls  you  into  gentle 
repose  in  the  bosom  of  a  vague  immensity. 

The  part  of  the  city  now  most  inhabited,  lies  near 
the  Tiber  on  the  Campus  Martius.  Being  intersected 
by  irregular  and  dirty  streets  of  small  size,  notwith- 
standing the  number  of  edifices  crowded  on  so  small 
a  space,  it  wears  a  general  appearance  of  poverty  and 
dulness.  You  there  see  modern  times  as  they  were 
before  the  middle  class,  now  predominant  over  the 
half  of  Europe,  came  and  fixed  itself  between  the 
people  and  the  aristocracy.  Religion  alone  lessened 
without  effacing  the  interval  between  those  extremes  in 
society.  Inferior  to  the  palaces,  as  works  of  art,  the 
churches  belong  to  a  period  in  which  Christian  archi- 
tecture was  on  the  decline.  Instead  of  the  ancient 
cathedral,  with  its  symbolic  forms,  its  vaulted  roofs 
springing  aloft  till  lost  to  the  eye,  its  arrowy  towers 
piercing  heaven  like  ardent  aspirations,  its  motley 
ornaments,  mysterious  lights,  and  hollow  echoes,  you 
find  heavy  domes,  adorned  indeed  some  with  admirable 
frescoes,  others  with  first-rate  paintings,  and  a  prodi- 
gious abundance  of  rare  marbles,  but  exhibiting  a 
total  absence  of  all  that  seizes  the  soul,  and  seems  to 
transport  it  into  a  higher  world," 


Such  is  the  doleful  description  given  by  De  la 
Monnais,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  which  for  so 
many  ages, ruled  as  Queen  among  the  nations,  and 
which  has  so  often  been  drunk  with  the  blood  of 
saints,  both  before  and  since  the  paganism  to  which 
she  has  ever  been  more  or  less  devoted,  assumed  a 
Christian  nomenclature,  and  consummated  her  crimi- 
nality by  first  corrupting  the  Gospel,  and  thus  offering 
it  in  the  cup  of  her  abominations,  to  all  the  world's 
inhabitants  as  the  sincere  milk  of  God's  word. 


MONK  WALKING  THB  STREETS  OF  ROIIS> 
rFrom  a  Romun  crinC 


I  DREAMED  ; — I  saw  a  rosy  child 

With  flaxen  ringlets  in  a  garden  playing  ; 

Now  stooping  here,  and  then  afar  off  straying. 

As  flower  or  butterfly  his  feet  beguiled. 

'Twas  changed ; — one  summer's  day  I  stepped  aside 

To  let  him  pass ;  his  face  had  manhood  seeming, 

And  that  full  eye  of  blue  was  fondly  beaming 

On  a  fair  loved  one,  whom  he  called  his  bride. 

Once  more ; — 'twas  evening,  and  the  cheerful  fire 

I  saw  a  group  of  youthful  forms  surrounding. 

The  room  with  harmless  pleasantry  resounding ; 

And  in  the  midst  I  marked  the  smiling  sire. 

The  heavens  were  clouded ; — and  I  heard  the  tone 

Of  a  slow-moving  bell : — the  white-haired  man  had  gone. 


When  groves  by  moonlight  silence  keep, 

And  winds  the  vexed  waves  release. 
And  fields  are  hushed,  and  cities  sleep, — 

Lord  !  is  not  this  the  hour  of  Peace  ? 
When  Infancy  at  Evening  tries 

By  turns  to  climb  each  Parent's  laiees> 
And  gazing  meets  their  raptured  eyes,— 

Lord  !  is  not  this  the  hour  of  Peace  i 

In  golden  pomp  when  autumn  smiles  ; 

And  every  vale  its  rich  increase 
In  man's  f uU  barns  exulting  piles ; — 

Lord  !  is  not  this  the  hour  of  Peace  f 

When  Mercy  points  where  Jesus  bleeds, 
And  Faith  beholds  thine  anger  cease  ; 

And  Hope  to  black  despair  succeeds  ; — ' 
This,  Father  1  tim  ak^ue  is  Feace  I — Gisbobne, 
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SKETCHES  IN  AMERICA. 
II. 

A  VISIT  TO   THE    CITY  OF  WASHINGTON   AND  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Some  explanation  is  necessarj'-  respecting  the  sub- 
joined extract,  for  without  a  key  to  the  individuality 
of  the  writer  from  whose  Journal  it  is  talcen,  there 
might  be  a  difficulty  in  comprehending  the  picture 
he  draws  of  his  visit  to  the  city  of  Washington,  and 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  W  *  *  *  *  *,  the  journalist,  was  born  and  bred 
a  quaker  j  and,  like  most  of  the  people  in  the  part  of 
Pennsylvania  where  his  family  resided,  his  general 
pursuits  were  those  connected  with  farming.  Though 
not  deeply  imbued  with  "book-learning,"  (for  in  one 
part  of  his  journal  he  says  he  never  liked  school,) 
he  was  considered  a  man  of  rather  strong  intellect, 
and  he  became  what  is  popularly  termed  a  "quaker 
preacher." 

In  his  younger  days  he  had  experienced  what  he 
considered  "an  inward  call"  to  visit  some  of  the 
Indian  tribes,  a  few  hundred  miles  to  the  west,  which 
he,  of  course,  obeyed;  but  which,  according  to  his 
own  account,  had  not  been  "profitable."  At  the 
mature  age  of  sixty,  he  again  felt,  or  imagined  he  felt, 
a  similar  impulse.  But  on  this  occasion  it  seems  his 
path  was  not  so  distinctly  pointed  out,  for  his  journal 
shows  that  he  rambled  through  several  of  the  states, 
from  place  to  place,  "holding  forth"  wherever  he 
could  find  "room  and  an  audience  j"  but,  on  the  whole, 
this  long  journey  seems  to  have  been  rather  one  of 
business  and  pleasure,  than  of  "usefulness."  His 
equipage  consisted  of  a  small  one-horse  wagon — much 
the  worse  for  age  and  wear,  and  the  small  black  marc 
that  drew  it,  caparisoned  in  unfurbished  trappings, 
had  evidently  "seen  better  days."  Equipped  in 
this  manner,  he  set  out  upon  a  tour,  of  which  he 
positively  knew  nothing — save  the  beginning  ;  and  it 
is  from  the  pages  of  the  manuscript  journal  which 
he  kept  during  the  whole  of  this  pilgrimage,  and 
which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  writer,  that  the 
following  account  of  his  visit  to  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, and  to  Andrew  Jackson,  then  president  of  the 
United  States,  is  transcribed  : — 

"  12  month  11th,  1834.— To-day  I  travelled  about 
twenty  miles,  and  reached  the  city  of  Washington.  I 
drove  to  a  large  hotel :  it  was  full  of  other  guests. 
There  seemed  an  immense  crowd  in  and  about  the  house, 
so  I  drove  to  another  inn,  where  I  stopped  awhile.  I 
afterwards  called  upon  two  or  three  persons — to  one 
I  had  a  letter  of  introduction,  but  it  proved  of  little 
avail.  I  then  called  upon  some  others,  but  they 
appeared  no  better;  intolerance  overruled  better 
feeling.  I  called  on  another  family  of  'friends' — 
they  were  more  kind ;  I  informed  them  duty  drew  me 
to  visit  their  city. 

"12th  and  13th. — Spent  pretty  much  of  the  time 
in  calling  on  sectarians.  Two  of  them,  ministers, 
were  friendly,  and  disposed  to  make  way  for  my 
exercises ;  but  after  consultations  with  intolerants, 
formerly  •'  friends',  they  were  advised  not  to  make 
way  for  me. — Thus  much  of  proscription  on  my  first 
entering  the  city  ;  but  there  were  others  to  whom  I 
became  introduced, — members  of  congress,  clergymen, 
and  other  citizens. 

"Colonel  Lane,  whose  kindness  was  great,  walked 
half  a  mile  with  me  in  the  evening  to  the  president's 
house,  in  the  north  part  of  the  city,  and  one  mile 
from  the  capital  in  the  south  part.  On  ringing  the 
bell,  the  porter  opened  the  door  into  a  spacious  hall, — 
and  after  laying  aside  our  cloaks,  &c.,  he  conducted 
us  into  the  parlour  where  the  president  and  several 
others  were  sitting,  with  their  faces  towards  us  as  we 


entered ;  the  fire  being  on  our  right  hand,  and  a 
handsome  painting  of  twins,  on  canvass,  four  or  five 
feet  square,  on  our  left.  This  for  a  moment  attracted 
my  attention  from  the  president,  and  every  other 
brilliancy  of  that  elegant  apartment.  In  an  instant 
the  president  rose  from  his  seat  and  met  us  before  we 
had  advanced  half-way  from  the  door  ;  when  Colonel 
Lane  took  him  by  the  hand  and  introduced  me  to 
him, — upon  which  we  took  each  other's  hand  most, 
aflfectionately.  He  said  he  was  glad  to  see  me,  and  I 
am  sure  I  was  to  see  him.  During  these  salutations 
he  probably  noticed  the  attractive  qualities  of  the 
painting  that  had  drawn  my  attention,  for  he  took 
me  towards  it,  saying,  with  emotion,  that  it  had 
been  presented  to  him  that  morning — that  one  of  the 
children  was  named  after  himself,  Andrew  Jackson, 
and  the  other,  Rachel  Jackson,  after  his  late  wife. 
He  desired  us  to  sit  down  on  the  side  of  the  fire- 
place next  to  where  we  entered.  For  a  minute  or 
two  he  sat  near  those  he  had  been  conversing  with, 
but  left  them  to  sit  by  us.  Opposite  the  fire  hung  a 
large  chandelier,  there  being  smaller  ones  near  each 
end  of  the  mantel-piece. 

"  We  conversed  upon  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try I  had  lately  visited,  the  other  part  of  the  company 
remaining  silent :  but  after  sitting  a  short  time  they 
arose  and  came  and  shook  hands  with  the  president, 
and  departed.  When  they  were  gone  he  arose  and 
said,  '  Come,  gentlemen,  let  us  sit  over  on  the  other 
side,  I  think  it  is  more  comfortable  on  the  sofa.'  We 
were  now  unmolested  for  nearly  an  hour,  during  which 
he  was  particularly  interesting.  He  said  the  Indians 
were  an  abused  and  oppressed  people, — that  they 
had  been  defrauded  of  their  rights  (naming  several 
instances)  ;  and  how  that  many  of  the  whites  were 
destitute  of  principle,  and  prejudiced  against  them, 
and  practised  all  sorts  of  cunning,  in  order  to  extract 
from  them  their  lands,  and  the  money  they  annually 
received  from  the  government.  He  said  that  the 
only  way  to  secure  them  from  being  plundered  and 
imposed  upon,  was  for  the  government  to  take  charge 
of  their  lands,  and  to  sell  them  to  the  best  advantage, 
without  any  cost  to  the  Indians,  and  supplying  them 
with  other  lands  and  necessaries  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  white  population  beyond  the  Mississippi ;  and 
he  concluded  many  satisfactory  observations  respect- 
ing them  by  exclaiming,  with  much  emphasis — 'I  will 
protect  them !  I  will  protect  them  !  I  will  remove 
them  and  promote  their  civilization.'  While  he  spoke 
these  words  he  arose  to  his  feet  with  much  energy—, 
and  immediately  sat  down  again. 

"He  next  conversed  about  the  United  States'  Bank- 
saying  it  was  a  monopoly — a  vast  machine  calculated 
to  influence  elections, — and  making  many  poor  and 
but  a  few  rich.  That  it  was  wholly  unnecessary, 
and  of  no  advantage  either  to  the  public  or  the 
government.  The  scarcity  of  gold  proceeded  from  so 
much  of  it  being  locked  up  in  the  vaults  of  the  bank, 
&c,,  &c.  'Colonel  Lane,'  said  he,  'when  your  members 
of  congress  return  home  I  wish  you  to  take  all  the 
gold  you  can,  that  it  may  circulate  among  the  people, 
and  shew — with  other  good  reasons — that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  continuing  the  United  States'  Bank.' — 
Soon  after  this  four  or  five  other  persons  came  in,  so 
we  shook  hands  affectionately  with  the  president,  and 
bade  him  farewell. 

"  Colonel  Lane  afterwards  introduced  me  to  Colonel 
R.  M.  Johnson,  who  asked  me  if  I  recollected  his 
report,  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  on  Sunday 
mails,  saying  that  it  was  the  first  draught.  Colonel 
Lane  also  introduced  me  to  Barry,  the  postmaster 
general,  who  conversed  upon  the  complaints  against 
his  admiuistratioa  of  that  department.    The  Hon, 
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Samuel  M'Kean,  senator  from  Pennsylvania,  intro- 
duced me  into  the  senate  chamber,  where  I  remained 
some  time  with  one  of  the  friendly  ministers  I  met 
with  soon  after  I  got  to  this  city.  I  stood  near  him, 
among  other  respectable  strangers,  while  he  pointed 
out  many  of  the  most  interesting  members  of  the 
senate.  Yonder,  says  he,  is  Mr,  Clay,  and  I  thought 
he  appeared  with  a  mind  capable  of  embracing  every 
subject  that  could  come  before  that  body.  That  is 
Mr.  Webster,  says  my  friend, — and  yonder  very 
interesting  looking  gentleman  is  Mr.  Calhoun, — and 
yonder  is  such  and  such  an  one,  pointing  my  attention 
to  several  influential  members.  Many  inquired  of 
me  after  I  had  left  the  senate,  what  I  thought  of 
several  of  its  members,  and  amongst  others,  what  I 
thought  of  Van  Buren.  Extraordinary  as  it  may 
appear,  I  was  free  to  confess,  that  I  had  not  noticed 
him,  my  sight  and  mind  being  directed  so  exclusively 
towards  those  my  friends  pointed  out ;  but  I  supposed 
it  must  have  been  Van  Buren  who  sat  in  the  speaker's 
chair,  as  vice-president,  and  who  tapped  on  his  desk, 
when  he  called  the  house  to  order. 

"  I  afterwards  called  in  at  the  lobby  of  the  house  of 
representatives,  where  I  saw  several  of  my  acquaint- 
ances, and  I  may  say,  that  not  one  member  of  either 
house,  including  the  officers  of  government,  up  to  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  showed  any  disposition 
to  suppress  my  exercises  of  duty,  in  thus  visiting  the 
capital  of  my  beloved  country  ;  but  there  were  intole- 
rants  of  another  class,  and  narrow  minded  sectarians. 

"12mo.  20th. — My  mind  not  feeling  clearly  at 
liberty  to  leave  this  city,  endeavours  were  made  by  my 
friends  to  obtain  for  me  the  use  of  the  capitol  j  but 
the  chaplain  and  others  were  not  willing  to  give  way, 
although  solicited  in  my  behalf  from  influential 
quarters.  My  friends,  however,  attended  the  next 
day :  the  chaplain  occupied  the  capitol  during  the 
morning ;  and  when  he  had  finished  his  exercises, 
■without  introducing  me  to  the  assembly,  left  the 
place.  The  assembly  in  consequence  arose,  and  be- 
came unsettled  :  but  some  order  and  stillness  having 
been  promoted,  many  resumed  their  seats. 

"I2mo.  22nd.  —  Parted  with  several  friends  at 
George  Town  ;  bidding  others  farewell  at  the  war 
and  ether  offices.  One  of  the  secretaries  told  me  that 
he  had  lately  prepared  a  document  for  the  president's 
signature,  respecting  certain  commisioners  of  the 
Cherokee  Indians.  The  president  on  looking  at  it 
said,  it  would  do  all  very  well,  except  the  words  '  if 
possible,'  such  words  being  inadmissible  in  govern- 
ment-papers;— the  secretary  said  I  will  erase  them, — 
'No,'  said  the  president;'  'give  me  the  penj  I  will  do  it 
myself." 

"The building  where  the  departments  of  state  are  is 
about  120  feet  long,  60  feet  wide,  and  three  stories 
high.  The  president's  house  is  about  the  like  size. 
The  treasury  department,  as  well  as  the  general  post- 
office,  are  similar  buildings.  Taking  leave  of  my 
friends  at  the  war-office,  I  drove  along  the  Pennsylva- 
nian  Avenue,  probably  two  hundred  feet  wide,  and 
proceeded  the  short  distance  it  is,  to  the  large  iron 
palisading,  and  through  the  open  carriage-gateway, 
and  round  along  the  handsome  circular  gravelled  way, 
in  front  of  the  president's  house,  to  under  an  elegant 
portico.  Thus  I  drove  my  'creature'  [horse],  and 
carriage,  as  near  to  the  door  as  I  could  of  this  noble 
mansion ; — built  of  freestone,  I  believe,  but  by  paint, 
or  otherwise,  made  to  appear  like  marble.  After  my 
'creature'  was  hitched  [fastened]  to  a  hook  in  the 
wall  of  the  portico,  the  roof  of  which  projects  about 
twenty  feet  from  the  centre  of  the  main  building,  with 
columns  twenty  feet  high,  and  more  than  twenty  inches 
in  diameter,  making  altogether  a  handsome  appear- 


ance. I  called,  and  found  the  president,  and  his  secre- 
tary near  him.  He  arose,  and  we  shook  hands  affec- 
tionately. We  then  sat  down  a  few  minutes,  feeling  a 
tender  sympathy  in  the  disposition  of  love.  He  was 
smoking  his  long  old-fashioned,  clay-burnt  pipe,  and 
looking  pretty  much  as  the  painted  representations 
make  him.  I  had  called  to  see  him  al)out  a  week 
previous,  and  though  hundreds  of  persons  had 
called  too,  he  recollected  me  perfectly.  I  informed 
him  that  my  only  motive  in  visiting  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington was  under  the  impression  that  it  was  my  duty 
to  visit  the  government  of  my  country.  Wishing  the 
blessing  of  the  Almighty  to  attend  him,  we  shook 
hands  and  bade  each  other  farewell.  I  then  entered 
my  wagon,*and  drove  out  at  the  other  gate.  The  space 
between  the  gates  is  a  pleasant  shrubbery,  enclosed 
with  iron  palisading, — the  space  being  about  ten  rods 
wide. 

"The  public  buildings,  and  many  of  the  hotels  and 
boarding-houses  are  noble  buildings.  The  streets  are 
wide  and  straight,  and  many  of  them  planted  with  trees 
along  the  sides, — many  of  them  verging  off  diagonally, 
and  not  like  the  streets  of  Philadelphia  crossing  at 
right  angles.  But  though  it  is  a  handsome  and  grow- 
ing city,  there  is  a  black  blot  in  the  very  heart  of  it ; 
there  I  met  my  fellow-men  under  the  galling  voice  of 

SLAVERY. 

"Can  such  things  be  ?  The  representatives  of  a 
nation  of  freemen  enacting  laws  in  a  city  where  a 
majority  of  the  human  family  are  slaves !  shame  ! 
shame  !  upon  my  country."  W.  B. 


There  is  no  God, — the  fool  in  secret  said  | 

There  is  no  God  that  rules  on  earth  or  sky ; 

Tear  off  the  band  that  folds  the  v/retclicd  head, 

That  God  may  burst  upon  his  faithless  eye. 

Is  there  no  God  ? — the  stars  in  myriads  spread, 

If  he  look  up,  the  blasphemy  deny, 

Whilst  his  own  features,  in  the  mirror  read, 

Keflect  the  image  of  Divinity. 

Is  there  no  God  ? — the  silver  stream  that  flows, 

The  air  he  breathes,  the  ground  he  treads,  the  trees. 

The  flowers,  the  grass,  the  sands,  each  wind  that  blows, 

All  speak  of  God ;  throughout  one  voice  agrees, 

And  eloquent  His  dread  existence  shows  : 

Blind  to  thyself,  ah  !  see  Him,  fool,  in  these. 


Milton's  widow  was  wont  to  say  that  he  really  looked 
upon  himself  as  inspired ;  and  his  works  are  not  without  a 
spirit  of  enthusiasm.  In  the  begitining  of  his  second  book 
of  "The  Reason  of  Church  Government,"  speaking  of  his 
design  of  writing  a  poem  in  the  English  language,  he  says  ; 
"  It  was  not  to  be  obtained  by  the  invocation  of  Dame 
Memory  and  her  Siren  daughters,  but  by  devout  prayer  to 
that  eternal  Spirit  who  can  enrich  with  all  utterance  and 
knowledge,  and  sends  out  his  Seraphim,  with  hallowed  fire 
of  his  altar,  to  touch  and  purify  the  lips  of  wiiom  he 
pleases." 

Whek  foes  the  hand  of  menace  shook, 
And  friends  betrayed,  denied,  forsook, 
Then  Woman,  meekly  constant  still. 
Followed  to  Calvary's  fatal  hill ; — 

Yes — followed  wliere  the  boldest  failed, 

Unmoved  by  threat  or  sneer ; 
For  faithful  Woman's  love  prevailed 

O'er  helpless  Woman's  fear. IIankinsok. 


The  noblest  Treaty  of  Peace  ever  mentioned  in  history  is, 
in  my  opinion,  that  which  Gelon,  king  of  Syracuse,  made 
with  the  Carthaginians.  He  insisted  upon  their  abolishing 
the  custom  of  sacrificing  their  children.  After  having 
defeated  three  hundred  thousand  Carthaginians,  he  required 
a  condition  that  was  advantageous  only  to  themselves,  or 
rather  he  stipulated  in  favour  of  human  nature.-— Mom- 
TKSQUIEU.  '  ; 
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SPITALFIELDS  IN  1780  AND  1840. 

[Selected  from  the  evidence  given  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons.] 

It  may  appear  strange  to  those  whose  attention  has 
not  been  drawn  to  the  subject,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
true,  that  the  origin  of  many  important  societies  may 
be  traced  to  the  weavers  of  Spitalfields.  The  well- 
known  Dollond,  sen.*,  was  a  weaver,  and  Simpson  f 
and  Edwards  were  weavers,  and  taken  from  the  loom 
into  the  employment  of  government  at  Woolwich  and 
Chatham,  to  teach  mathematics.  Of  Simpson  the 
following  anecdote  is  told: — After  the  publication 
of  his  work  on  Fluxions,  and  while  living  and  working 
as  a  weaver  in  a  garret,  in  Angel-alley,  Bishopsgate- 
street,  a  gentleman  called  upon  him  for  the  purpose 
of  engaging  him  as  a  teacher  of  mathematics  to  the 
cadets  at  Woolwich.  The  gentleman  gave  a  lad  a  few 
half-pence  to  find  out  Simpson,  and  tell  him  that  a 
person  wished  to  speak  with  him.  Simpson  came 
down  from  the  loom  at  which  he  was  working,  in  a 
green  baize  apron,  and  very  meanly  dressed.  The 
gentleman  said,  "I  want  to  see  Mr.  Simpson;"  to 
which  the  weaver  replied,  "  I  am  Mr.  Simpson," 
"  But  I  want  to  see  the  Mr.  Simpson,"  said  the  gentle- 
man ;  "  I  am  the  Mr.  Simpson,"  was  the  reply.  "But 
I  want  to  see  the  Mr.  Simpson  who  wrote  the  work 
on  Fluxions,"  said  the  still  incredulous  gentleman  ; 
"  I  am  the  Mr.  Simpson  who  wrote  the  work  on 
Fluxions,"  was  the  reply;  "and  if  you  will  come  up 
stairs,  I  will  show  you  the  manuscript  at  my  loom." 
The  gentleman  followed  him  up  stairs,  was  satisfied 
of  his  being  the  right  person,  and  engaged  him.  On 
asking  him  when  he  would  commence,  Simpson  an- 
swered, "When  I  have  finished  the-piece  of  goods  now 
in  the  loom." 

The  Spitalfields  Mathematical  Society  is  second  in 
point  of  time  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  still  exists. 
There  was  an  Histca-ical  Society,  which  was  merged 
in  the  Mathematical  Society ;  and  there  was  a  Flori- 
cultural  Society,  for  a  time  very  numerously  attended, 
but  now  extinct.  The  weavers  were  almost  the  only 
botanists  of  their  day,  in  the  metropolis ;  passing 
their  leisure  hours  in  their  little  gardens  in  the  envi- 
rons of  London.  There  was  also  an  Entomological 
Society,  and  the  Spitalfields  weavers  were  among  the 
first  entomologists  in  the  kingdom  ;  this  society  is 
likewise  gone.  Tliey  had,  too,  a  Recitation  Society, 
for  Shakspearian  readings,  as  well  as  readings  from 
other  authors  ;  and  also  a  Musical  Society,  though 
both  have  long  since  ceased. 

The  existence  and  strong  support  of  such  societies, 

*  JoHv  Doi.LOND  was  born  in  Spitalfields,  m  1706.  His  father 
was  a  poor  operative  silk  weaver,  to  which  laborious  busmess  the 
early  part  of  young  Dollond's  life  was  devoted.  But  even  under 
such  circumstances,  he  contrived  to  make  considerable  progress  in 
Mathematics,  and  various  branches  of  Natural  Philosophy,  and  at 
length  completed  seme  extraordinary  discoveries  in  the  theory  of 
light.  The  results  of  his  scientific  labours  were  communicated  in 
various  papers  to  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  learned  body  he  was 
elected  a  fellow.  He  associated  himself  with  his  son,  as  an  optical 
instrument  maker,  and  effected  some  important  improvements  in  the 
construction  of  microscopes  and  telescopes.  This  was  the  foundation 
of  the  present  house  of  Dollond  and  Co.,  th«  well  known  mathe- 
matical instrument  makers  of  London.  John  Dollond  died  in  1761, 
of  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  brought  on  by  severe  mental  exertion. 

t  Thomas  Simpson  was  born  at  Market  Bosworth,  in  Leicester- 
shire, in  1710.  His  father  was  a  weaver,  and  brought  up  his  son  to 
his  trade  ;  butthe  young  rnan  being  moie  fond  of  books  than  of  labour 
at  the  loom,  disputes  occurred,  and  a  separation  followed.  He  re- 
moved to  Nuneaton,  where  he  married,  and  afterwards  to  Derby,  still 
working  at  his  business  for  support,  though  occasionally  teaching, 
and,  indeed,  at  one  time,  actually  professing  Astrology  and  fortune- 
telling,  in  1736,  he  removed  to  London,  and  settled  in  Spitalfields ; 
where  he  worked  as  a  weaver  by  day,  and  taught  Mathematics  in  the 
evening.  At  length  his  great  talents  became  known,  and  he  was  en- 
couraged to  write  many  useful  works,  which  were  favourably  received 
by  the  public.  He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
was  consulted  on  the  plan  for  the  building  of  Blackfriars  Bridge, 
respecting  which  he  drew  up  an  elaborate  report.  He  died  in  May, 
1761,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age,  and  his  widow,  who  was  allowed 
a  pension  of  200i.  a  year,  survived  to  the  age  of  102. 


however,  as  have  been  described,  proves  that  in  for- 
mer times  the  weavers  must  have  been  in  compara- 
tively easy  circumstances,  and  were,  for  their  rank  in 
life,  an  intellectual  body  of  men.  But  the  weavers  of 
the  present  day  are  in  a  very  distressed  state, 
and  their  moral  condition  is  shown  by  the  extent  to 
which  they  neglect  public  worship,  which,  it  appears, 
only  one-sixth  of  them  actually  attend.  There  is  a 
general  indisposition  amongst  them  to  anything  like 
active  mental  exercise ;  but  a  very  common  way  of 
spending  the  Sunday,  is  to  meet  together  and  talk  on 
indifferent  subjects,  accompanying  their  conversation 
with  occasionally  sipping  from  a  pot  of  porter 

The  wives  of  the  weavers  not  only  work  during  the 
week,  like  the  men,  but,  to  the  great  injury  of  their 
domestic  comfort  and  morals,  have  to  work  on  the 
Sabbath,  to  clean  the  house,  to  wash  and  to  mend 
the  children's  clothes,  and  to  attend  any  other  matter 
left  undone  during  the  week.  The  same  causes  ren- 
der it  difficult  for  a  weaver  to  attend  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  his  children,  a  small  proportion  of  whom  only 
are  able  to  read.  Book  Societies  have  proved  complete 
failures  of  late  years  ;  the  low  rate  of  wages  wholly 
preclude  provident  habits,  although  the  weavers  are, 
as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  population  of  the 
metropolis,  decidedly  a  sober  people. 

That  the  condition,  religious,  moral,  intellectual, 
and  physical,  of  this  class  of  operatives,  is  of  a  de- 
cidedly lower  standard  than  thai;  of  the  other  trades 
of  their  neighbourhood,  appears  to  be  an  almost  uni- 
versally recognised  fact;  but  though  there  is  reason 
to  fear  that  this  opinion  is  too  correct,  there  are  very 
many  splendid  exceptions.  Indeed,  the  instances  to 
be  met  with  amongst  this  class  of  labourers  of  vigor- 
ous, self- cultivated,  intellectual  powers,  and  an  elevated 
standard  of  moral  and  religious  feeling,  surpass  any 
examples  witnessed  among  persons  of  a  corresponding 
station  in  society.  And  perhaps  the  causes  of  this 
apparent  contradiction,  in  the  extremely  opposite 
character  of  the  weavers,  may  be  traced  in  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  occupation  itself.  To  a  person 
of  prudence  and  frugality,  and  in  other  respects  of 
ordinary,  well-regulated  moral  habits,  there  are  per- 
haps few  occupations  of  a  similar  grade  which  oflFer 
equally  favourable  opportunities  for  the  developement 
of  a  high  moral  and  even  intellectual  character.  The 
circumstance  of  the  weaver's  work  being  necessarily 
done  at  home,  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  would  appear 
especially  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  domestic 
virtues  and  charities,  both  in  himself  and  his  children. 
The  circumstance  of  his  working  by  the  piece,  ensures 
attention  and  perseverance  in  his  employment ;  whilst 
the  nature  of  the  work  itself  stimulates  the  mechanical 
ingenuity  of  the  workman,  by  its  constant  demand 
upon  his  invention  for  contrivances  to  meet  the  ever- 
varying  patterns.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ex- 
treme alternations  of  occupation  and  idleness  experi- 
enced in  a  trade  subjected  to  commercial  changes  in 
common  with  others,  and  to  the  caprices  of  fashion, 
perhaps  far  exceeding  all  other  employments ;  these 
alternations  acting  upon  persons  who  are  unprepared 
by  moral  habits  of  providence  and  frugality,  to  pro- 
vide for  such  contingencies,  must  evidently  degrade 
the  great  mass  of  minds  which  are  subjected  to  its 
operation. 

There  are  two  Savings  Banks  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, having  a  population  of  about  25,000  ;  but  the 
weavers,  and  persons  engaged  in  the  silk  trade,  who 
avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  these  institutions, 
do  not  exceed  40C  in  number. 
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XIKTRANCE    TO    THE    LONDON    AND    BIEMINGHAM  RAILWAY,    EUSTON    SQUARE. 


Nothing  will  serve  better  to  sober  down  our  judgment  of 
■what  is  ffreat  or  wonderful  among  the  productions  of  man, 
than  a  review  of  what  has  been  done  in  railroads  within  the 
last  twelve  years.  Before  that  period  railroads  were  looked 
upon  by  a  large  majority  of  persons  as  insane,  impracticable, 
and  visionary  schemes  which  would  never  be  brought  into 
successful  operation,  and  that  a  well-built  coach  driven 
ten  miles  an  hour  was  a  noble  instance  of  swift  travelling. 
At  present,  instead  of  deeming  railroad  schemes  insane, 
impracticable,  and  visionary,  we  regard  them  as  splendid 
monuments  of  engineering  ability,  and  as  being  one  among 
the  means  by  which  the  social  and  commercial  relations  of 
life  may  be  benefited.  Twenty  years  hence  we  may  per- 
haps look  back  with  a  smile  to  the  time  when  locomotive 
carriages  travelled  on  our  railroads  at  the  rate  of  on/y  five- 
and-twenty  miles  an  hour.  Such  are  the  changes  in  our 
feelings  and  opinions,  when  we  become  accustomed  to  any 
particular  state  of  things  ;  this  ought  to  teach  us,  while  we 
properly  appreciate  the  labours  of  those  who  have  benefited 
society  at  large,  not  to  have  a  too  great  fondness  for  things 
to  which  we  have  become  accustomed,  to  the  exclusion  of 
changes  which  may  turn  out  to  be  valuable  improvements. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  re^iarks  by  considering  the 
astonishing  extent  to  which  railroads  have  been  carried 
since  the  completion  of  that  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester. 
Numerous  lines  now  traverse  the  country  in  various  direc- 
tions, and  many  more  are  in  progress.  In  the  Supplement 
for  October,  after  a  brief  account  of  the  origin  of  railroads, 
•we  detailed  the  history  and  progress  of  that  from  Liverpool 
to  Manchester,  with  a  description  of  which  we  concluded. 
On  the  present  occasion  we  propose  taking  a  glance  at  a 
portion  of  what  has  been  since  done  ;  we  say  a  portion,  for 
thfe  whole  would  occupy  several  Supplements. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is  the  undisputed  estab- 
lishment of  a  steam-engine  as  the  source  of  locomotive 
power.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  former  Supple- 
ment we  stated  that  it  was  only  after  a  series  of  experiments 
%h&i  the  adoption  of  steam  locomotive  engines  was  resolved 
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upon  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway.  Since  that 
time  every  railroad  has  adopted  similar  locomotive  power; 
and  as  we  did  not  on  the  former  occasion  describe  the  mode 
by  which  the  steam-engine  is  thus  applied,  we  propose  to  do 
so  now,  previous  to  detailing  the  progress  of  other  railroads. 

RAILROAD  LOCOMOTIVE   ENGINES. 

We  must  beg  our  readers  to  refer  to  the  Supplement  for 
last  May,  on  Steam  Navigation,  by  which  a  general  idea  of 
the  action  of  the  steam  engine  will  be  obtained.  The  Supple- 
ment for  October  will  also  furnish  a  few  elucidatory  details. 
What  we  propose  at  present  is  to  show  how  the  steam-engine 
is  made  to  turn  the  loheels  of  a  locomotive  carriage,  as  the 
whole  progress  of  the  railroad  train  depends  thereupon. 

The  figure  in  page  164  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
appearance  of  a  locomotive  engine,  such  as  are  now  employed 
on  our  railroads.  We  observe  a  strong  cast-iron  frame  a  a, 
supported  on  four  wheels,  of  which  the  two  hinder  and 
larger  are  called  the  driving-wheels.  On  this  carriage  rests 
the  boiler,  b  b,  which  is  cylindrical  in. form,  and  is  made  up 
of  plates  of  wrought  iron.  The  furnace  or  stove  is  at  the 
hinder  end,  and  the  chimney  in  front.  The  former  is  a 
cubical  iron  box,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  seen  at  c ;  its 
sides  and  top  are  double,  containing  between  them  a  layer 
of  water  about  three  inches  thick,  which  is  constantly  re- 
plenished by  water  descending  from  the  boilei  ;  for,  as  the 
top  of  the  stove  is  rather  below  the  level  of  the  water  in  the 
boiler,  this  layer  of  water  is  always  preserved  of  the  same 
thickness,  and  the  steam  as  it  is  generated  passes  up  into 
the  boiler.  The  smoke  and  hot  air  from  the  fire  escape  into 
a  number  of  small  tubes,  (of  which  there  are  about  ninety,) 
which  completely  traverse  the  lower  half  of  the  boiler,  on 
their  way  to  the  chimney;  so  that  nearly  all  the  heat,  smoke, 
and  hot  air  from  the  furnace,  are  turned  to  the  useful  pur- 
pose of  assisting  to  heat  the  boiler;  and  the  druuglit  is  in- 
creased by  the  waste  steam  beuig  projected  up  the  chimney. 
Any  pieces  of  ignited  fuel  which  may  be  carried  up  with 
the  draught  are  prevented  from  escaping  into  the  air  ai:d 
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doing  mischief,  by  a  wire-tiet  capping  on  the  top  of  the 
chimney. 

At.  E  is  the  throttle-valve,  which  is  moved  by  the  en- 
gineer, bv  the  aid  of  a  long  rod,  ff,  so  as  to  resijulate  the 
supply  of  steam,  and  consequently  the  speed  of  the  engine. 
From  this  valve  the  steam  passes  by  a  large  tube  into  the 
valve-l)OX,  G,  and  thence  into  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  cylin- 
der, to  work  the  piston  ;  it  then  escapes  by  the  pipe  h  into 
the  cliimney.  The  cylinder  in  this  engine  preserves  its 
usual  upright  position  ;  but  in  other  engines  almost  every 
variety  of  situation  and  position  has  been  tried  for  it;  it  has 
been  placed  horizontal,  inclined,  and  vertical,  with  the  pis- 
ton-rod pointing  in  various  directions. 

Of  course  all  the  apparatus  shown  in  our  figure,  on  one 
side  only  of  the  boiler,  is  repeated  on  the  other;  so  that 
there  are,  in  fact,  two  engines,  one  for  each  driving-wheel. 
Each  piston-rod,  i,  bears  at  the  top  a  cross-piece,  from  which 
hangs  a  rod,  connected  by  a  joint  at  the  lower  end,  to  one 
corner  of  the  moveable  iron  triangle,  k  k,  whose  centre 
of  motion  is  at  l  ;  to  the  other  corner  of  this  triangle  is 
joined  the  rod,  m,  which,  by  means  of  a  crank,  works  the 
wheel.  The  action  of  the  triangular  frame,  k.  k,  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  brass  quadrants  used  at  the  corners  of  rooms, 
to  alter  the  direction  of  the  bell-wire;  it  converts  the  vertical 
motion  of  the  piston-rod  at  one  corner  into  a  horizontal  mo- 
tion at  the  other. 

The  water  and  fuel  are  carried  behind  in  the  first  carriage, 
which  is  called  the  tender,  and  the  water  is  drawn  through 
the  feed-pipe  by  means  of  the  horizontal  pump,  p,  which  is 
worked  by  having  its  rod  attached  to  the  triangle  at  k.  At 
N  are  the  handles  of  two  levers,  by  which  the  course  of  the 
steam  may  be  so  altered  as  to  reverse  the  action  of  the  engine, 
and  consequently  of  the  wheels,  so  as  to  move  the  engine 
backwards  or  forwards  at  pleasure. 

This,  then,  is  the  arrangement  of  parts  by  which  the 
steam-engine  becomes  the  source  of  motion  to  the  train 
moving  along  a  railroad ;  for  it  need  hardly  be  said  that, 
when  the  engine  itstdf  is  in  triotion,  nothing  is  more  easy 
than  to  communicate  that  motion  to  a  train  of  carriages,  by 
hooking  them  to  the  locomotive  carriage. 

This,  then,  being  the  grand  source  of  motion  in  all  our 
railroads,  we  proceed  to  notice  the 

LONDON   AND   BIRMINGHAM   RAILWAY. 

Thk  bill  for  empowering  a  company  to  construct  a  railroaa 
from  London  to  Birmingham  met  with  a  very  powerful  op- 
position in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1832;  it,  however, 
passed  through  that  house,  but  was  rejected  by  the  House 
of  Lords.  In  the  following  session  the  projectors  were  more 
successful ;  and  the  bill  received  the  royal  assent  in  Mav, 
1833. 

The  capital  which  the  shareholders  were  empowered  to 
raise  aniouii  themselves,  by  subscriptions  of  100/.  per  share, 
was  2,500  OOOZ.,  a  sum  which,  according  to  the  calculations 
made  by  the  engineers,  would  greatly  exceed  the  outlay. 
That  engineers  make  gross  mistakes  sometimes  in  their 
estimates  of  the  probable  expense  of  a  great  undertaking  is 
well  known;  nor  should  we  be  justified  in  viewing  in  too 
severe  a  light  the  miscalculations  thus  made;  but  rarely 
has  there  been  an  instance  in  which  the  expense  has  ex- 
ceeded the  estimate  by  so  large  a  sum  as  is  the  case  with 
respect  to  the  London  and  Birmingham  railway.  In  Feb- 
ruary last  the  directors  drew  up  a  report,  in  which  the  total 
amount  of  money  received  was  5,276,457^.  5s.  Sd.;  of  which 
had  been  expended  5,018,316/.  ;6s.  3ri!  The  expense  of 
obtaining  the  act  of  Parliament  alone  was  above  seventy 
thousand  pounds  ;  and  the  price  paid  for  land  and  compen- 
sation to  inhabitants,  &c.,  was  more  than  six  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  The  extra  capital  required,  beyond  that 
allowed  by  act  of  Parliament,  has  been  provided  for  by 
means  of  loans,  taken  upon  debentures  at  a  favourable  rate 
of  interest,  charged  on  the  general  income  of  the  company. 

The  works  were  commenced  in  June,  1834;  and  by  July, 
1837,  twenty-four  and  a  half  miles  at  the  London  end  were 
opened  to  the  public;  on  October  the  IGth,  in  the  same 
year,  it  was  opened  to  Tring,  thinv-one  miles  and  three- 
quarters  ;  on  April  the  9ih,  1838,  to' Denbigh  Hall,  forty- 
eight  miles,  and  from  Birmingham  to  Rugbv,  twenty-nine 
miles.  Finally,  on  the  20th  of  August,  1838.  a  large  party 
of  directors  :ind  shareholders  lell  the  Birmingham  station  at 
half-past  six  in  the  morning,  and  travelled  along  the  whole 
extent  of  the  railroad  to  Loudon,  performing  the  whole  dis- 
tance of  110  miles  ia  five  hours;  and  on  the  17th  of  Sep- 
tember it  was  opened  to  the  public. 

Before  we  ask  the  reader  to  accompany  us  in  a  trip  along 


the  railroad,  we  will  say  something  of  its  general  construc- 
tion. The  line  commences  at  Euston-square,  and  passes 
near  Harrow,"  Watford.  Boxmoor,  Berkhainstead,  Tn'ng, 
Leighton,  Wolverton,  Roude,  Blisworth,  Weedon,  Crick, 
Ruyby,  Brandon,  Coventry,  Hampton,  to  Birmingham: 
there  are  stations  at  all  these  places,  those  in  italics  being 
first  class  stations.  There  were  originally  to  have  been 
eleven  tunnels,  but  the  number  has  been  reduced  to  eight; 
viz.,  the  Primrose  Hill,  1164  yards;  Kensall  Green,  322 
yards;  Watford,  1719  yards;  Northchurch,  3 15  yards; 
Linslade,  372  yards;  Stowo  Hill,  418  yards;  Kilsby,  2398 
yards  ;  and  Beechwood,  600  yards.  The  greatest  width  of 
the  tunnels  within  the  walls  is  twenty-four  feet ;  the  greatest 
height  above  the  rails  twenty-two  feet:  in  most  of  the  tun- 
nels the  shafts,  or  vertical  openings,  originally  made  for 
v/orking  the  tunnels,  are  the  same  now  used  for  ventilation. 

An  approximation  to  a  level  for  the  railway  was  obtained, 
as  usual,  by  cutting  through  hills,  and  using  the  earth  taken 
therefrom  to  form  embankments.  The  width  of  the  embank- 
ment on  the  top,  and  of  the  excavation  on  the  bottom,  is 
thirty-three  feet.  The  greatest  height  of  an  embankment 
is  forty-five  feet,  and  the  greatest  depth  of  an  excavation 
sixty- five.  The  greatest  slope  of  the  sides  of  the  excavations 
is  as  twelve  to  four,  and  the  least  as  three  to  four.  The  num- 
ber of  embankments  is  130,  and  of  cuttings  about  the  same; 
the  greatest  length  of  any  one  of  the  former  being  about  a 
mile  and  a  half,  and  of  the  latter  two  and  a  half.  At  the 
bottom  of  each  embankment,  and  at  the  top  of  each  excava- 
tion, there  is  a  space  of  ten  feet  on  each  side,  to  allow  of  a 
hedge,  a  post  and  rail,  and  a  ditch  for  the  purpose  of 
draining. 

The  niost  formidable  works  on  the  line,  from  the  great 
difficulties  encountered  in  quicksands,  water,  &c.,  were  the 
Kilsby  tunnel,  and  the  Blisworth  cutting,  which  last 
averaged  about  fifty  feet  in  depth  for  two  miles,  and  from 
which  1,200,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  were  taken.  The  total 
quantity  of  earth  excavated  "along  the  line  is  about 
13.000,000  cubic  yards  averaging  120,000  per  mile. 

The  span  of  the  bridge  where  the  turnpike  and  other 
roads  pass  under,  and  the  width  between  the  parapet  where 
they  pass  over  the  railroad,  is  in  no  case  less  than  fifteen 
feet,  and  the  arch  is  about  sixteen  feet  in  height.  In  some 
few  cases  the  railway  passes  on  a  level  across  a  road  not 
much  frequented.  In  such  cases  gates  are  erected,  and 
policemen  stationed  ;  the  gates  being  so  contrived  as  to  close 
either  across  the  railway  or  across  the  road.  When  a  rail- 
road train  is  approaching,  the  gates  are  closed  across  the 
road ;  and  as  soon  as  the  train  has  passed,  the  gates  are 
shut  across  the  railway,  and  the  communication  by  the  road 
again  opened.  In  order  to  give  notice  to  the  policeman  of 
the  approach  pf  a  train,  the  engineer  sometimes  makes 
use  of  a  steam  whistle,  which  consists  of  a  pipe  or  whistle 
attached  to  the  engine,  and  through  which  steam  from  the 
boiler  is  allowed  to  pass,  thus  producing  a  sim.ilar  (but  more 
powerful)  eff"ect  to  the  blowing  by  means  of  the  breath. 

We  must  now  leave  the  mere  formation  of  the  road-way, 
and  shortly  speak  of  the  very  important  subject  of  the  rails. 
The  reader  roust  not  suppose  that  the  iron  rails  merely  lie 
along  the  ground,  with  a  slight  mode  of  fastening:  on  the 
contrary,  the  preparatory  arrangements  are  both  extensive 
and  difficult.  The  rails  are  supported  by  iron  chairs,  and 
the  chairs  are  fixed  either  to  wooden  sleepers  or  stone  blocks. 
Considerable  difference  of  opinion  has  existed,and  still  exists, 
as  to  the  relative  merits  of  stone  blocks  and  wooden  sleepers ; 
but  we  believe  that  in  the  railway  now  under  our  considera- 
tion both  are  used,  blocks  in  the  excavation  and  on  the 
smaller  embankments,  and  sleepers  on  the  large  embank- 
ments. The  sleepers  are  made  principally  of  larch 
and  oak,  and  are  nine  feet  long,  nine  inches  wide,  and 
five  inches  deep.  These  pieces  of  wood  are  arranged 
lengthwise,  end  to  end,  one  row  under  each  rail.  In  those 
parts  where  these  sleepers  are  not  employed,  their  place  is 
supplied  by  stone  blocks,  two  feet  long,  the  same  in  width, 
and  one  foot  deep, — some  of  these  fifteen  inches  deep.  They 
are  arranged  in  a  direction  diagonal  to  the  rails;  and  the 
distance  from  centre  to  centre  of  the  blocks  varies  from  two 
feet  and  a  half  to  four  feet.  The  stone  blocks  for  the  whole 
line  have  been  estimated  at  152,460  tons  weight,  costing 
180,000/;  the  expense  being  pretty  nearly  divided  into  three 
parts,  \iz.,  one  third  for  the  cost  of  stone,  one  third  for  the 
freight  from  the  quarries  to  the  Thames,  and  one  third  for 
delivery  on  various  parts  of  the  works. 

On  the  blocks  and  sleepers  are  fixed  cast-iron  chairs  or 
pedestals,  of  an  average  weight  of  about  twenty-five  pounds 
each.     They  are  fixed  to  the  blocks  by  drilling  two  holes  in 
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each  block,  into  which  oak  trenails,  or  plugs,  are  driven, 
and  a  spike  inserted  through  them  and  the  cliairs;  a  piece 
of  felt  being  placed  between  each  chair  and  block.  The 
chairs  are  attached  to  the  sleepers  by  a  couple  of  pins  or 
spikes. 

The  rails  are  the  continuous  iron  bearing,  on  which  the 
wheels  run.  From  Euston  Square  to  Camden  Town  there 
are  four  double  lines  of  rails  ;  and  two  double  lines  for  the 
remainder  of  the  distance.  The  sidings,  or  passing-places, 
with  the  rails  at  the  stations,  &c.,  increase  the  total  length 
of  railway  to  I'.'S  miles.  The  width  of  each  double  line  of 
way  is  five  feet,  and  the  central  space  between  the  lines,  six 
feet.  The  rails  are  made  of  malleable  iron.  The  rails 
originally  laid  down  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line, 
and  which  weighed  thirty-five  pounds  to  the  yard,  were 
found  insufficient  to  bear  the  enormous  traffic  passing  over 
them.  Those  of  the  London  and  Birmingham  have  therefore 
been  made  more  massive :  ten  miles  of  road  are  laid  with 
fish-belly  rails,  (so  called  from  the  convex  form  of  their  lower 
edge)  at  filty  pound*  to  the  yard  :  twenty-five  miles  with 
parallel  rails,  at  sixty-five  pounds  to  the  yard  ;  and  the  re- 
mainder with  parallel  rails,  at  seventy-five  pounds  to  the 
yard.  The  rails  are  raised  above  the  ground  rather  more 
than  an  inch  ;  and  the  weight  of  iron  used  for  the  whole  is 
about  35,000  tons,  which  cost  the  company  460,000/. 

The  inclinations,  or  changes  of  level  along  the  railroad, 
:  ave  been  inllueuced  by  the  natural  formation  of  the  ground  : 
here  are  five  ridges  or  hilly  districts,  separated  by  six 
valleys,  between  London  and  Birmingham.  These  ridges 
and  valleys  had  to  be  made  as  nearly  level  as  could  conve- 
niently be  done,  by  excavating  the  one  and  carrying  a  raised 
embankment  across  the  other.  Still  however  an  exact  level 
is  rarely  attained,  the  distance  being  regulated  as  follows* 
— thirieen  miles  are  level ;  fifty-one  and  three  quarters  are 
at  inclinations  varying  from  one  to  fourteen  feet  per  mile ; 
and  forty-six  and  three  quarters  are  at  inclinations  between 
fourteen  and  sixteen  feet  per  mile.  The  general  nature  of 
the  level  may  be  judged  from  the  following  table: — 

Distance  from  Station  at  jv„,„.  „/•  P7-„«  Height  tilove 

Eusion  SqmiTi.  ■""""*  "f  ^''^-  the  Sea. 

Miles.  Feet, 

U  . .  Camden  Town  station 129 

3i  . .  Brent  Valley 1 12 

14*  ..  Oxhey  ridge,  near  Watford 240 

161  ..  Colne  Valley 229 

3li  ..  Tring  Valley 420 

541  ..  Ouse  Valley 259 

60i  . .  Blisworth  ridge,  near  Northampton 308 

6S1  ..  Nen  Valley 319 

77i  . .  Kilsby  ridge,  near  Daventry 3&5 

9U  ..  Avon  Valley 320 

981  . .  Reaves  Green  ridge,  near  Coventry 377 

102i..  BIythe  Valley 263 

1 121  . .  Birmingham  station 3% 

The  Birmingham  station  is  thus  nearly  250  feet  higher 
that  at  London.  In  proceeding  from  London  to  Birming- 
ham, fifty-five  miles  are  ascending,  forty-four  descending, 
£.nd  thirteen  level. 

The  remainder  of  our  notice  of  this  splendid  undertaking 
may  be  chietly  comprised  in  a  glance  at  the  principal  objects 
along  the  route. 

The  London  terminus  of  the  railway  is  in  every  way 
worthy  of  it.  It  consists  of  a  noble  Doric  gateway,  resembling 
the  entrance  to  a  temple :  the  height  to  the  top  of  the  pedi- 
ment is  seventy  feet,  to  which  the  other  dimensions  of  the 
gateway  are  proportional.  There  are  various  gates  on  each 
side  of  the  grand  gateway,  for  the  entrarfce  of  vehicles,  &e. 
A  station  at  Euston  Square  did  not  form  part  of  the  original 
plan,  as  it  was  intended  to  have  the  terminus  at  Camden 
Town  ;  but  as  it  was  deemed  more  convenient  to  passengers 
to  be  set  down, nearer  the  heart  of  town,  an  extension  of  the 
railway  was  adopted.  The  Euston  Square  station,  which 
occupies  about  seven  acres  of  ground,  is  devoted  to  passen- 
gers ;  and  the  Camden  Town  station,  containing  thirty-three 
acres,  is  occupied  with  buildings  for  engines,  wagons,  goods, 
&c.,  devoted  to  the  carriage  or  luggage  department. 

There  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  the 
conveyance  of  a  train  of  carriages  from  Euston  Square,  to 
Camden  Town.  Although  parliament  agreed  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  railway  to  Euston  Square,  they  refused  to  allow 
the  smoke  of  locomotive  engines  to  annoy  the  inhabitants  of 
the  houses  near  which  they  passed ;  another  plan  had  there- 
f  re  to  be  adopted.  The  connexion  between  the  two  stations 
is  through  a  deep  inclined  cutting  about  a  mile  in  length, 
•Willed  up  on  each  side,  in  going  through  which  the 
cairiages  pass  under  several  bridges.  There  is  a  sta- 
tioilary  steam-engine  at  the  top  of  the  inclined  plane; 


and  there  is  an  endless  rope,  10,000  feet  long  and  seven 
inches  in  circumference,  which  acts  upon  two  large  wheels 
or  cylinders,  one  at  the  engine,  the  other  at  the  Euston 
station.  The  train  of  carriages  is  attached  to  the  rope  at 
the  lower  end,  and  upon  a  given  signal,  the  wheel  or  cylin- 
der at  the  upper  end  is  set  in  rotation,  by  which  the  rope  is 
made  to  traverse  the  whole  distance  and  back  again,  much 
in  the  same  way  as  the  strap  that  goes  round  the  wheel  of 
a  lathe.  The  two  stationary  engines,  of  sixty-horse  power 
each,  draw  a  train  up  the  inclined  plane  in  three  minutes. 
The  engines  and  the  rope  together  cost  25,000^.  The  two 
lofty  and  beautifully-formed  chimneys  at  the  Camden  Town 
station,  belong  to  the  stationary  engines  employed  to  work 
the  rope.  In  proceeding  from  Camden  Town  to  London,  a 
train  descends  this  inclined  plane  by  the  effect  of  gravity 
alone. 

When  the  train  has  been  drawn  up  from  the  Euston  station, 
it  is  detached  from  the  rope  and  a  locomotive  engine,  such 
as  we  have  described,  is  prefixed  to  it,  and  the  whole  pro- 
ceed on  their  journey.  The  train  passes  round  Chalk  Farm, 
and  speedily  enters  the  Primrose  Hill  tunnel,  which  is 
bricked  throughout,  and  ventilated  by  five  capacious  shafts. 
It  then  crosses  the  country  north  of  Paddmgton,  to  Kensal- 
green,  where  it  passes  through  a  short  tunnel,  ventilated  by 
one  shaft.  At  about  the  sixth  mile-stone,  the  road  be- 
comes level  for  a  mile  and  a  half.  A  little  further  on  it 
crosses  the  river  Brent,  by  a  handsome  bridge  of  seven 
arches.  Near  Harrow  is  one  of  the  stations  lor  receiving 
and  putting  down  passengers,  &c. ;  and  at  about  the  eigh- 
teenth mile  is  the  "Watford  station,  from  which  omnibuses 
convey  passengers  to  Watford  for  six-pence.  The  railroad 
then  enters  a  deep  cutting  which  ends  in  the  Watford  tun- 
nel ;  this  is  ventilated  by  five  shafts  ;  iron  gratings  are  fixed 
at  the  top  of  the  shafts,  and  high  walls  built  round  them,  to 
prevent  anything  being  thrown  down  from  above.  After 
passing  near  the  estates  of  the  Earls  of  Essex  and  Claren- 
don, and  the  paper-mills  of  Mr.  Dickenson,  the  train  arrives 
at  the  station  at  Boxmoor,  twenty-four  miles  from  town. 

The  next  two  stations  are  at  Berkhamstead  and  Tring; 
on  leaving  the  latter  of  which  the  railroad  enters  a  deep  ex- 
cavation, which  continues  upwards  of  two  miles,  passing 
under  three  bridges ;  it  is  between  fifty  and  sixty  feet  deep, 
and  occupied  four  hundred  men  for  three  years  and  a  half; 
in  the  course  of  it  we  pass  from  Hertfordshire  into  Buck- 
inghamshire. From  thence  we  proceed  to  Leighton  Buz- 
zard, where  thero  is  a  station,  and  also  a  short  tunnel, 
ventilated  by  one  shaft ;  which  is  succee'ded  by  a  deep  exca- 
vation through  a  hard  brown  stone. 

Denbigh-hall,  forty-eight  miles  from  town,  was,  for  about 
half  a  year,  the  limit  of  the  railroad  from  London  ;  the  dis- 
tance from  Denbigh  to  Rugby  being  performed  by  coach  on 
the  common  roads,  and  from  Rugby  to  Birmingham  by  the 
railroad.  After  passing  Denbigh,  the  railroad  passes  be- 
tween Fenny  Stratford  on  the  right,  and  Stony  Stratford 
on  the  left,  to  Blisworth  ;  where  there  is  a  cutting  two 
miles  long  and  nearly  fifty  feet  deep,  through  blue  limestone 
rock:  this  excavation  cost  200,000/.  We  next  arrive  at 
Wedon  tunnel,  which  passes  obliquely  under  the  ancient 
Roman  Watling  Street.  At  a  few  miles  from  this  we  enter 
the  magnum  opus  of  the  whole  railway,  the  Kilsby  tunnel. 
Nearly  six  hundred  yards  of  its  length  is  carried  through  a 
quicksand:  and  the  constant  use  of  powerful  steam-engines 
was  necessary,  in  order  to  keep  the  water  sufinciently  under 
to  enable  the  excavators  to  continue  their  work  :  the  cost  is 
estimated  at  400,000/. 

The  railroad  then  reaches  Rugby  station,  within  twenty- 
nine  miles  of  Birmingham;  and  at  about  twelve  miles  dis- 
tance from  thence,  Coventry  station,  the  intervening  road 
not  calling  for  any  particular  notice.  A  tunnel  occurs  at 
Beechwood,  near  Hampton  in  Arden,  beyond  which  lie  the 
villages  of  Sheldon  and  Yardley.  After  passing  over  the 
high  road  from  Coventry  to  Birmingham,  and  also  passing 
the  entrance  to  the  Grand  Junction  railway,  we  euier  the 
town  of  Birmingham.  The  Birmingham  station  occupies 
an  area  of  about  ten  acres,  and  contains  all  the  requisite 
conveniences  for  conducting  the  passenger  and  merchandise 
traific  of  the  company  ;  although  in  architectural  grandeur 
the  entrance  is  inferior  to  that  at  Euston  Square. 

The  receipts  of  this  noble  railway  have  already  reached 
an  extraordinary  sum  per  diem.  When  it  was  opened  o..ly 
from  London  to  Tring,  the  receipts  averaged  97/.  per  day  ; 
when  it  was  opened  from  London  to  Denbigh,  and  from 
Birmingham  to  Rugby,  the  receipts  averaged  821/.  per  day; 
by  the  end  of  August,  1838,  they  had  reached  1000/.  per 
1  day;  by  December,  (the  whole  hne  being  opened,)  they 
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amounted  to  1500Z.  per  day;  by  the  end  of  last  May,  they 
were  about  1800?. ;  and  they  may  now  be  roundly  estimated 
at  2000Z.  per  day. 

We  may  fitly'conclude  our  notice  of  this  railway  by  a  few 
observations  on  its  economy  and  management.  On  a  pas 
senger  entering  the  London  station,  he  enters  a  portico, 
from  which  admission  is  obtained  to  the  pay  departnients, 
by  separate  doors,  each  door  appropriated  to  a  particular 
class  of  passenger  carriages.  These  doors  are  opened  about 
an  hour  before  the  starting  of  each  train.  The  fare  is  paid 
to  a  clerk,  who  gives  a  receipt  ticket ;  or,  if  the  fare  be  paid 
at  any  of  the  booking  offices,  (of  which  there  are  several  in 
London,)  and  a  particularly-coloured  ticket  given  the  pas 
senger  as  a  receipt,  this  ticket  being  shown  at  the  station 
will  admit  the  passenger  :  the  receipt  tickets  are  not  given 
up  until  the  end  of  the  journey. 

The  train  of  carriages  about  to  depart  is  drawn  up  along- 
side a  raised  stone  platform,  protected  from  the  weather  by 
a  light  handsome  shed,  supported  by  cast-iron  pillars.  At 
a  given  signal,  when  the  passengers  are  seated  and  the  lug- 
gage stowed  away,  the  endless  rope  is  attached  to  the  engine, 
and  the  train  commences  its  journey.  At  the  various  sta- 
tions along  the  road,  clerks,  police  inspectors,  police  con- 
stables, porters,  and  sometimes  engineers,  are  stationed,  to 
facilitate  the  traffic  that  may  occur  at  each  station.  Besides 
the  constables  placed  at  the  stations,  there  are  others  placed 
at  intervals  of  about  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  along  the 
whole  extent  of  the  line.  Each  man  is  furnished  with  two 
flags,  red  and  white,  during  the  day,  and  a  lamp  at  night, 
which  is  made  to  show  either  a  white,  green,  or  red  light: 
the  first  announces  to  the  engineer  of  the  approaching  train 
that  there  is  no  obstruction  to  its  progress,  the  green  colour 
directs  him  to  slacken  the  speed  of  the  train,  and  the  red  to 
stop  as  soon  as  possible.  The  flags  answer  a  similar  pur- 
pose, except  that  upon  seeing  the  red  one  the  engineer 
merely  lessens  his  speed,  without  stopping.  The  inspector 
at  each  station  has  a  certain  number  of  these  men  under 
his  orders  :  they  are  walking  backward  and  forward  on  their 
beat,  from  half  an  hour  before  the  passing  of  the  first  train 
in  the  morning,  till  after  the  passing  of  the  last  train  at 
night.  Watch-boxes  are  placed  at  intervals  along  the  line, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  constables ;  and  the  men  are 
sworn  in  as  county  constables,  to  render  th.eir  powers  more 
efficient. 

Here  we  must  close  our  notice  of  this  noble  undertaking ; 
not  from  lack  of  materials,  but  from  a  desire  of  briefly  de- 
scribing one  or  two  others  of  our  great  railways. 

GRAND  JUNCTION  RAILWAY. 

A  RAILROAD  from  Birmingham  to  Manchester  or  Liverpool, 
or  both,  is  scarcely  less  important  than  one  from  London  to 
Birmingham  ;  because  it  would  become  not  only  the  medium 
of  communication  between  those  three  important  towns,  but 
would  also  form  part  of  the  route  from  London  to  Manchester 
and  Liverpool.    This  circumstance  was  not  lost  sight  of  by 


railroad  projectors,  and  the  Grand  Junction  railway  shows 
that  such  a  speculation  is  in  every  way  important. 

Although  the  London  and  Birmingham  railway  is  the 
most  gigantic,  there  is  a  probability  that  the  Grand  Junction 
will  excel  it  as  a  profitable  investment.  The  engineering 
difficulties  that  had  to  be  surmounted  were  so  few,  that  the 
cost  per  mile  has  been  lower  than  almost  any  other  railway 
in  the  kingdom. 

In  deciding  whether  this  railway  should  proceed  to  Man- 
chester or  to  Liverpool,  the  happy  plan  was  ultimately 
adopted  of  leading  it  to  both,  by  having  its  northern  ter- 
minus at  about  the  middle  of  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool 
railway,  from  which  either  of  those  two  towns  could  be 
reached  in  thirty  or  forty  minutes.  There  were  three  steps 
by  which  this  has  been  accomplished.  In  1829  an  act  was 
obtained  for  constructing  a  railway  from  Warrington  to 
Newton,  the  central  point  between  Manchester  and  Liver- 
pool. This  is  a  distance  of  only  four  miles  and  a  half,  and 
the  capital  raised  for  it  was  53,000/.  In  1833,  an  act  was 
obtained  for  a  railway  from  Warrington  to  Birmingham, 
under  the  name  of  the  Grand  Junction  Railway.  In  1835, 
the  two  companies  were  incorporated  into  one,  and  the  whole 
line,  from  Birmingham  to  Newton,  obtained  the  name  of 
the  Grand  Junction.  It  is  eighty-two  miles  and  a  half  in 
length.  It  commences  in  Curzon-street,  Birmingham,  and 
passes  by  or  near  Wednesbury,  Walsall,  Dudley,  Bilston, 
Wolverhampton,  Parkridge,  Stafford,  Stone,  Eccleshall, 
Newcastle,  the  Potteries,  Nantwich,  Sandbach,  Middlewich, 
Northwich,  Preston  Brook,  Frodsham,  Runcorn,  and  War- 
rington, to  Newton ;  from  which,  fifteen  miles  to  the  right 
leads  to  Manchester,  and  fifteen  to  the  left  to  Liverpool,  by 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway.  From  the  Newton 
terminus  a  farther  line  of  railroad  to  Lancaster  is  approach- 
ing rapidly  towards  completion,  making  altogether  a  hne 
237  miles  in  length  from  London  to  Lancaster. 

The  Birmingham  terminus  of  the  Grand  Junction  is  371 
feet  above  the  level  of  low-water  mark  at  Liverpool,  so  that 
a  general  descent  occurs  from  Birmingham  to  Newton. 
From  Wolverhampton  to  Stafford,  fifteen  miles,  there  is  a 
fall  of  157  feet,  or  ten  feet  and  a  half  per  mile;  from  Staf- 
ford to  Whitmore,  fourteen  miles,  there  is  a  rise  of  116  feet, 
about  eight  feet  per  mile ;  from  Whitmore  to  Warrington, 
thirty-five  miles,  there  is  a  descent  of  331  feet,  nine  feet  and 
a  half  per  mile ;  and  from  Warrington  to  Newton,  four  miles 
and  a  half,  there  is  a  rise  of  sixty  feet,  or  nearly  thirteen 
feet  per  mile.  A  notable  circumstance  connected  with  this 
railway  is,  that  there  is  no  tunnel  of  any  considerable 
length,  a  point  equally  pleasing  to  engineers,  shareholders, 
and  passengers  ;  and  what  is  especially  creditable  to  the 
engineer  is,  that  the  whole  undertaking  was  completed 
within  the  estimated  expense,  viz.,  a  million  and  a  half 
sterling,  less  than  one  third  the  expense  of  the  London  and 
Birmingham,  which  is  only  thirty  miles  longer. 

On  leaving  the  station  at  Birmingham,  the  passenger 
proceeds  to  the  station  at  Perry  Barr,  between  which  and 
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the  station  at  Pescott  Bridge,  the  raih'oad  passes  through  a 
busy  coal  and  iron  mining  district ;  tliere  is  a  handsome  via- 
duct often  brick  arches,  with  stone  parapets,  at  Ashton,  near 
Birmingham.  After  passing  the  Wolverhampton  station, 
we  come  to  the  Standeford  embankment,  the  longest  on  the 
line,  nearly  six  miles  in  length ;  in  some  places  it  is  thirty- 
six  feet  high,  and  carries  the  road  over  thirteen  bridges. 
A  little  beyond  the  Stafford  station,  the  railroad  crosses  the 
river  Sow,  and  a  succession  of  short  excavations  and  em- 
bankments brings  us  to  the  Whitmore  station,  forty-three 
miles  from  Birmingham,  near  which  is  the  highest  point  on 
the  whole  line,  the  road  descending  towards  Liverpool  one 
way,  and  towards  Birmingham  the  other.  The  railroad 
passes  for  a  time  along  a  level,  and  then  begins  to  descend 
an  inclined  plane  to  Basford  level.  There  is  thou  a  cutting 
through  a  kind  of  bog,  somewhat  resembling  the  celebrated 
Ghat  Moss  :  the  workmen  found  great  difficulty  in  making 
a  good  sound  foundation  at  this  part. 

From  the  Crewe  station  the  railroad  proceeds  almost  in  a 
direct  line  for  five  miles :  and  two  branch  railroads  proceed 
from  Crewe,  one  on  tfte  right  to  Manchester,  and  one  on  the 
left  to  Chester.  At  about  sixty-four  miles  from  Birming- 
ham commences  the  most  beautiful  portion  of  the  railway. 
This  is  the  Vale  Royal  Viaduct,  over  which  the  line  passes 
for  nearly  five  hundred  feet,  and  beneath  which  the  river 
Weaver  flows  through  the  vale.  The  viaduct  consists  of 
five  noble  arches,  sixty-three  feet  span,  and  sixty  feet  high, 
with  a  height  of  twelve  feet  more  to  the  top  of  the  parapet; 
making  the  total  height  from  the  water  seventy-two  feet. 
The  whole  pile  contains  250,000  cubic  yards  of  stone,  which 
was  brought  down  the  river  Weaver  in  flats  and  barges. 
At  a  distance  of  four  miles  from  thence  we  arrive  at  the 
very  extensive  viaduct,  crossing  the  river  Weaver  and  the 
valley  of  Dutton  ;  it  is  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
length,  about  thirty  feet  wide,  and  sixty  feet  high,  and  con- 
sists of  twenty  arches,  each  of  sixty  feet  span.  Lastly,  at 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  before  reaching  Warrington,  there 
is  a  viaduct  of  twelve  arches,  whjch  crosses  over  the  river 
Mersey,  and  the  Mersey  and  Irwell  canal.  The  two  arches 
in  the  centre  are  seventy-five  feet  span  each,  that  which 
crosses  the  canal  is  forty  feet,  and  the  remaining  nine  are 
each  sixteen  feet  and  a  half  span.  Near  this  part  of  the 
line  is  also  an  excavation  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  over 
which  are  thrown  five  bridges. 

The  railroad  finally  terminates  at  Newton,  where  it  joins 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester ;  and  travellers  proceed  to 
the  right  to  Manchester,  to  the  left  to  Liverpool,  and  on 
northwards  to  Wigan,  &c.,  according  to  their  destination. 

The  railway  was  opened  in  July,  1837.  The  receipts 
averaged  .5000?.  per  week  during  the  first  nine  weeks.  But 
the  ultimate  rate  of  receipt  will  not  be  known  until  the  com- 
pletion of  other  lines  of  railway,  which  will  tend  to  make  the 
distance  from  London  to  Manchester  or  to  Liverpool  some- 
what shorter  than  by  the  Grand  Junction.  There  are  several 
railroads  in  a  greater  or  less  stage  of  advancement  about 
the  midland  counties  of  England;  but  our  space  will  not 
allow  us  further  to  allude  to  them. 

LONDON    AND    SOUTHAMPTON    RAILWAY. 

This  is  the  only  railroad  at  all  approaching  completion, 
which  leads  to  or  near  the  British  Channel.  It  begins  at 
the  south  bank  of  the  Thames,  at  a  place  called  Nine  Elms, 
in  the  parish  of  Battersea,  a  short  distance  above  Vauxhall 
Bridge,  and  terminates  at  the  beach  of  the  Southampton 
water.  It  will,  when  completed,  pass  through,  or  near, 
Wandsworth,  Wimbleton,  Mordon,  Kingston,  Thames- 
Ditton.Esher,  Walton-upon-Thames,  Weybridge,  Chertsey, 
Woking,  Farnborough,  Odiham,  Basing,  Basingstoke,  Wort- 
ing,  Popham,  Mitcheldever,  Winchester,  Twyford,  and 
Bishop's  Stoke.  It  is  at  present  open  from  London  to 
Basingstoke,  and  from  Winchester  to  Southampton,  and  the 
remaining  portion  is  rapidly  approaching  completion. 

The  capital  of  the  company  consisted  at  firstof  1,000,000?., 
divided  into  20,000  shares  of  50/.  each;  in  addition  to 
which,  power  was  given  to  the  proprietors  to  borrow  on 
mortgage  330,000/.;  but  these  sums  proving  insufficient  for 
the  completion  of  the  work,  parliament  has  sanctioned  the 
creation  of  16,000  new  shares.  The  nominal  capital  of  the 
company,  on  which  dividends  will  be  payable,  is  1,800,000/. 
which  it  is  supposed  will  about  complete  the  whole  under- 
taking. 

The  course  of  the  line  from  London  to  Basingstoke  is 
about  west-south-west,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  route, 
about  south-south-west ;  the  entire  length  will  be  seventy- 
peven  miles.    The  progress  of  this  railway  was  at  one  time 


much  retarded,  both  from  want  of  funds,  and  from  a  certain 
state  of  disfavour  into  which  the  undertaking  had  fallen  in 
the  minds  of  the  public.  But  as  the  railroad  proceeds 
towards  completion,  the  expectations  of  its  future  profit 
become  raised. 

The  construction  of  this  railway  was  given  to  Mr.  Locke, 
the  engineer  of  the  Grasid  Junction  Railway,  and  has  been 
proceeded  with  rapidl-y  since  there  were  sufficient  funds  at 
command.  The  line  as  far  as  Woking  Common,  twenty-three 
miles  from  London,  was  opened  May  21,  1838.  On  the  12th 
the  Directors,  accompanied  by  several  noblemen  and  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  made  an  experimental  trip.  On  the  19th 
a  second  trip  was  made,  when  nearly  400  persons,  principally 
shareholders  in  the  company,  were  conveyed  along  the  line. 
They  were  in  two  separate  trains,  of  ten  and  nine  carriages, 
and  travelled  at  the  rate  of  nearly  thirty  miles  an  hour. 
During  the  twelve  weeks  immediately  succeeding  the  par 
tial  opening  on  the  21st,  93,795  passengers  travelled  on  the 
railway  :  the  proportion  being  for  the  first  four  weeks,  29,1 27 ; 
for  the  second  four  weeks,  31,785  :  for  the  third  four  weeks, 
33,083.  What  gave  a  stimulus  to  the  subsequent  exertions 
of  the  company  was,  that  these  numbers  greatly  exceeded 
the  original  supposition  and  expectation. 

On  the  29th  September,  1838,  the  railroad  was  further 
opened  to  Shapley  Heath,  thirty-eight  miles  from  London, 
and  only  six  miles  short  of  Basingstoke  ;  and  in  the  summer 
of  the  past  year  it  was  further  opened 'to  Basingstoke. 
In  a  report  which  the  proprietors  drew  up  in  February  1839, 
they  say  : — "On  the  line  between  Winchfield  and  Basing- 
stoke, and  also  between  Winchester  and  Southampton,  the 
cuttings  and  embankments  are,  with  very  triHing  exceptions, 
completed,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  permanent  road  is 
laid  down.  This  will  render  available  about  twenty  miles 
more  of  the  line,  in  addition  to  the  thirty-eight  miles 
already  opened,  and  leave  unfinished  only  the  eighteen  miles 
between  Basingstoke  and  Winchester."  This  increase  of 
length  was  effected  in  June  last. 

The  rails  for  this  railway  were  originally  intended  to  be 
sixty-three  pounds  to  the  yard  ;  but  the  weight  has  been 
since  increased  to  seventy-five  pounds.  The  general  nature 
of  the  engineering  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  has  probably 
been  less  than  in  the  London  and  Birmingham  railway,  and 
more  than  in  the  Grand  Junction. 

Some  dissatisfaction  has  been  expressed  at  the  situation 
of  the  London  terminus  at  the  southern  instead  of  the 
northern  side  of  the  Thames.  This  is  undoubtedly  to  some 
extent  an  inconvenience  ;  but  to  have  crossed  the  Thames, 
or  even  to  have  brought  the  terminus  into  the  busy  part  of 
Southwark  or  Lambeth,  would  have  entailed  an  expense  so 
enormous  as  would  prohably  have  checked  the  whole  affair. 
The  inconvenience  is  almost  entirely  removed  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  numerous  little  iron  steam-boats,  which  proceed 
from  London  and  other  bridges  to  the  station  at  Nine  Elms, 
by  which  a  passenger  is  conveyed  for  four-pence,  almost  to 
the  door  of  the  station. 

In  reference  to  the  Southampton  railway,  a  recent 
writer  has  observed: — "In  connexion  with  this  railway,  a 
plan  has  been  formed  and  is  now  in  progress  for  constructing 
docks  at  the  town  of  Southampton,  with  the  prospect  of  its 
becoming  once  more  a  dock  of  commercial  importance 
This  project  was  conceived  under  the  impression  that  the 
railway  system  would  be  so  far  carried  out,  as  to  connect  the 
great  trade  and  manufacturing  stations  of  the  midland  and 
northern  counties  with  the  southern  coast,  when  the  advan- 
tages as  a  port  of  shipment  presented  by  Southampton  in 
preference  to  London  would  be  sufficiently  apparent.  It  was 
also  imagined  that  Southampton  being  brought  by  means  of 
its  railway  within  three  hours  and  a  half  (it  is  thus  we  must 
henceforth  speak  of  distances,)  of  the  Metropolis,  might 
become,  in  some  degree  the  port  of  London,  for  ships 
arriving  from  and  sailing  to  the  westward.  Vast  as  is  the 
consumption  of  foreign  and  colonial  goods  in  London,  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  those  goods  which  now  ascend  the 
Thames  are  distributed  afterwards  to  various,  and  frequently 
distant,  parts  of  the  country.  The  anticipated  formation  of 
railway  lines  would  allow  of  this  distribution  being  better 
made  in  many  cases  from  Southampton,  and  it  is  agreed  on 
all  hands  that  the  advantage  to  the  owners  of  ships  from 
terminating  their  voyage  at  Southampton,  rather  than  pro- 
ceeding through  the'Straits  of  Dover  to  the  Thames,  would 
be  exceedingly  great.  The  expense,  both  in  time  and  in 
money,  that  would  thus  be  saved  would  be  so  much  gain  to 
the  country  at  large  ;  and  apart  even  from  this  consider- 
ation, it  would  appear  requisite  to  look  around  for  means  of 
relieving  the  Port  of  London  from  some  part  of  its  conj 
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stantly  growinj^  traffic.  The  docks,  which  have  been  con- 
stucted  since  the  beginning  of  this  century,  have  not  had  the 
effect  of  keeping  the  course  of  tlie  river  free,  so  that  acci- 
dents and  loss  of  life  are  constantly  resulting  fronv  its 
crowded  state.  Almost  every  spot  adapted  for  the  purpose 
has  already  been  converted  into  a  dock;  and  as  there  is  no 
appearance,  and  indeed  no  desire,  that  the  causes  which 
have  led  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  metropolis  should 
cease  to  operate,  the  necessity  for  some  such  relief  as  that 
above  mentioned  is  continually  growing  more  urgent." 

It  appears  to  us  probable,  that  if  capitalists  would  venture 
upon  a  railroad  from  Southampton  to  Bristol,  such  a  line  of 
communicalion  would  be  established  from  the  British  Channel 
to  the  northern  districts  as  would,  in  connexion  with  the 
present  line  from  Southampton  to  London,  make  the 
establishment  of  docks  at  Southampton  a  project  of  great 
national  importance. 

We  must  conclude  our  notice  of  the  Southampton  Rail- 
way (whose  name  has  recently  been  changed  to  the  South 
Western)  by  stating  that  the  receipts  are  steadily  increasing  ; 
and  that,  although  the  middle  part  of  the  railway  is  not  yet 
opened,  the  receipt  of  money  exceeds  most  of  the  estimates 
given  at  the  outset  of  the  undertaking.  In  the  month  of 
June  last,  the  proceeils  were  as  follows: — the  week  ending 
June  2,  221'J?.  14s.  Od — week  ending  June  9,  2200^.  13s.  Qd. 
— week  ending  June  16,  2762/.  Is.  Oc?. — and  week  ending 
June  23,  2964/.  l2s.  Qd. 

GREAT    WESTERN    RAILWAY. 

No  railway  has  encountered  so  much  opposition,  or  led  to 
so  many  conilicting  opinions,  as  the  Great  Western  Railway, 
intended  ultimately  to  extend  from  London  to  Bristol.  This 
has  been  occasioned  by  two  or  three  different  circum- 
stances,— the  very  large  outlay  required,  the  engineering 
difficulties  to  be  overcome,  and  certain  modifications  which 
the  skilful  engineer,  Mr.  Brunei,  has  made  in  the  usual 
modes  of  proceedings. 

An  act  was  obtained  in  1835  for  making  a  railroad  from 
London  to  Bristol.  It  was  at  first  intended  that  this  line 
should  be  connected  with  the  London  and  Birmingham 
railway  at  Kensall  Green,  four  miles  and  a  half  from  Euston 
Square;  but  as  certain  negociations  between  the  two  compa- 
nies were  not  satisfactorily  terminated,  they  were  broken  off, 
and  the  new  company  had  therefore  to  extend  their  railway 
to  Paddington,  where  the  London  terminus  now  is.  From 
Paddington  the  line  passes  either  through  or  near  Acton, 
Ealing,  Hanwell,  Southall,  Slough,  Salthill,  Maidenhead, 
Reading,  Didcot,  Wantage,  Farringdon,  Swindon,  Wotton- 
Basset,  Chippenham,  and  Bath,  terminating  in  the  depot  at 
Temple-mead,  adjoining  the  floating  harbour,  at  Bristol. 

The  aspect  of  the  country,  with  respect  to  levels  is  this: 
From  London  there  is  a  gradual  rise  in  the  road  to  Maiden- 
head, Reading,  and  Didcot,  by  very  easy  ascents,  always 
within  four  feet  per  mde.  From  Reading  to  Swindon,  the  rise 
is  about  six  feet  per  mile.  There  is  a  level  at  Swindon, 
the  spot  being  seventy-six  mdes  from  London,  253  feet 
higher  than  the  Padditigton  terminus,  and  275  feet  higher 
than  the  Bristol  terminus.  Between  Swindon  and  Bath,  the 
descent  averages  about  six  feet  and  a  half  per  mile,  with 
the  exception  of  two  short  inclined  planes  at  Wotton  Basset 
and  Box,  in  which  the  descent  is  fifty-three  feet  per  mile. 
The  descent  is  pietty  uniform  from  Bath  to  Bristol,  at  the 
rate  of  four  feet  per  mile.  Taken  altogether,  this  railroad 
is  considered  one  of  the  most  favourable  in  respect  to  level. 

In  regard  to  tunnels,  it  presents  one  of  the  most  gigantic 
specimens  of  engineering,  or  rather  of  sheer  manual  labour, 
that  our  railroads  have  yet  exhibited : — we  mean  the  Box 
tunnel.  This  tunnel  had  to  be  excavated  for  a  mile  and 
three  quarters  through  a  hard  rock,  principally  of  limestone. 
The  tunnel  will  be  thirty  feet  wide  and  thirty  feet  high,  and 
the  stone  is  so  firm  and  compact  as  to  be  able  to  retain  the 
form  of  the  arch  without  brickwork. 

According  to  the  plans  sanctioned  by  the  act  of  par- 
liament there  were  to  have  been  seven  tunnels,  amounting 
together  to  rather  more  than  four  miles  in  length  ;  but 
through  some  deviation  in  the  route,  the  number  has  been 
reduced  to  five,  of  which  three  are  between  Keynsham  and 
Bristol.  There  is  no  tunnel  from  London  to  Corsham,  a 
distance  of  nearly  a  hundred  miles. 

One  of  the  important  changes  which  Mr.  Brunei  has 
introduced  in  the  construction  of  this  railway,  is  in  the 
foundation  on  which  the  rails  are  laid.  In  most  railways,  the 
rails  are  supported  at  their  ends  by  stone  blocks  ;  but  Mr. 
Brunei  reccommended  the  adoption  of  rails,  in  pieces  fifteen 
or  sixteen  feet  long,  laid  on  continuous  bearings  of  wood, 


carefully  Kyanized,  or  protected  from  dry  rot,  and  firmly 
secured  to  the  ground  by  piles.  The  weight  of  the  rails  is 
forty-three  pounds  per  yard,  the  avera'^^e  weight  of  those 
used  when  stone  blocks  are  employed  being  sixty-three 
pounds  per  yard.  The  expense  attending  the  original  form- 
ation of  the  road  upon  this  plan  very  much  exceeds  that  of 
the  old  method  ;  but  the  expectation  of  the  engineer  is  that 
this  excess  in  the  cost  will  be  amply  repaid  in  the  first  few 
years  of  working  by  the  diminution  in  the  cost  of  repairs. 

Another  deviation  from  the  usual  plan  consists  in  placing 
(he  rails  seven  feet  distant,  instead  of  four  feet  eight  inches. 
It  was  considered,  that  being  able  to  place  the  bo<ly  of  the 
carriage  between  the  wheels  instead  of  above  them  as  in 
other  instances,  wheels  of  much  larger  diameter  might  be 
employed;  by  the  same  arrangement  the  driving  wheels  of 
the  engines  might  also  be  much  enlarged  ;  the  advantages 
derivable  from  these  circumstances  were  expected  to  be, 
that  a  much  higher  velocity  might  be  attained  :  and  that 
increased  steadiness  and  safety  would  result  from  the  wider 
basis. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  violence  witfi  which  these  "itino 
vations  "  as  they  were  termed,  were  received  by  a  portion  of 
the  sharehol'ders.  The  engineer  had  not  only  the  common 
engineering  difficulties  to  surmount,  but  also  those  arising 
from  the  opposition  of  a  portion  of  his  employers.  We  have 
neither  space  nor  inclination  to  discuss  all  the  arguments 
used  on  the  occasion  ;  but  we  may  fitly  give  a  portion  of  the 
report  which  the  directors  issued  in  June,  1838,  in  answer 
to  some  of  the  objections.  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind 
that  what  is  here  called  packinp  means  ramming  earth  or 
gravel  firmly  under  the  longitudinal  timbers,  on  which  the 
rails  rest. 

"  In  the  first  place  it  may  be  stated,  that  one  essential 
part  of  the  operation  in  constructing  the  permanent  way,  is 
a  perfect  system  of  ramming  ballast  or  gra\el  under  the 
longitudinal  timbers,  as  a  means  of  steady  support  to  thera 
under  the  pressure  of  passing  trains.  It  was  always  stated 
that  the  success  of  the  plan  depended  entirely  on  this  pro- 
cess of  packing.  It  is  a  matter  of  general  observation,  that 
on  some  parts  of  the  line,  the  permanent  way  firmly  resists 
the  pressure  of  the  trains,  while  on  others  an  uneasy  move- 
ment prevails.  The  directors  have  ascertained,  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  this  difference  is  coincident  with  those  local  cir- 
cumstances which  readily  account  for  the  defect.  Where- 
ever  the  completion  of  the  rails  had  enabled  the  engines  to 
traverse  them  previously  to  the  opening  of  the  line,  (upon 
which  parts,  of  course,  greater  time  and  altention  could  be 
bestowed,)  the  rails  answer  all  the  expectations  which  could 
i-easonably  be  entertained.  The  earth  under  them  had  been 
repacked  after  the  engines  passed  upon  the  rails ;  the 
screws  had  been  tightened  with  the  compression  upon  thera, 
and  the  directors  consider  them  to  be  in  a  satisfactory  state. 

A  very  uneasy  movement  in  some  of  the  carriages 

has  given  rise  to  a  rumour  that  the  plan  had  totally  failed, 
and  the  rails  must  be  altered.  The  directors  entertain  no 
such  opinion.  They  are  convinced  that,  as  far  as  the  rails 
are  concerned,  the  remedy  can  and  will  be  easily  adminis- 
tered, by  a  thorough  repacking  under  the  timbers  with 
coarse  gravel,  which  is  now  in  progress,  and  with  a  favour- 
able result.  It  is  evident,  tlrat  in  places  where  sand  or  light 
-gravel  had  been  used  as  the  material  for  packing,  the  re- 
sistance was  not  adequate,  and  that  the  substitution  of 
coarse  stony  gravel  has  hitherto  answered  the  purpose." 

This  report  failed  to  satisfy  those  proprietors  who  had  op- 
posed the  great  width  of  the  rails,  and  the  continuous  timber 
bearings.  The  directors  therefore  appointed  two  engineers, 
Mr.  Wood  and  Mr.  Hawkshaw,  to  investigate  the  whole 
subject,  and  report  their  opinions  thereon.  Their  evidence, 
given  in  the  month  or  December,  1838,  was  very  conflicting, 
but,  generally  speaking,  unfavourable  to  the  system  adopted 
by  Mr.  Brunei  and  the  directors  ;  amounting,  in  fact,  to  a 
suggestion,  that  the  greater  part  which  had  then  been  done, 
in  respect  to  rails  and  bearings,  should  be  undone.  It  be- 
came necessary,  therefore,  that  the  directors  should  come  to 
some  definite  result.  The  principal  points  in  dispute  were, 
— the  width  of  the  gauge,  (that  is,  the  width  between  the 
rails),  the  continuous  bearings  of  wood,  the  scantling,  or 
thickness  and  depth  of  the  timber,  and  the  employment  of 
wooden  piles  to  support  them.  On  these  points,  in  January 
of  the  past  year,  the  directors,  "  upon  a  deliberate  recon- 
sideration of  all  the  circumstances  affecting  the  permanent 
welfare  of  the  undertaking,  divesting  the  question  of  all 
personal  partialities,  or  obstinate  adherence  to  a  system, 
unanimously  acquiesce  in  the  abandonment  of  the  piles,  in 
the  substitution  of  ti  greater  scantling  of  timber,  and  of  a 
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heavier  raH;  retaining  the  width  of  gauge,  with  the  continu- 
ous timber  hearin<rs,  as  the  most  conducive  to  the  general 
interests  of  the  company." 

On  this  determination  being  read  at  a  public  meeting  of  the 
share  holders,  it  was  moved,  "That  this  meeting,  deeply  sen- 
sible of  the  disastrous  consequences  inevitably  arising  from 
repeated  discussions  as  to  the  principles  acted  on  in  carrying 
on  the  work,  do  request  the  directors  to  adhere  to  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  the  report,  as  most  conducive  to  the  per- 
manent welfare  of  the  proprietors."  To  this  proposition  an 
amendment  was  proposed,  "That  the  reports  of  Mr.  Wood 
and  Mr.  Hawkshaw  contain  sufficient  evidence,  that  the 
plans  of  construction  pursued  by  Mr.  Brunei  are  injudicious, 
expensive,  and  ineffectual  for  this  professed  object,  and 
ought  not  to  be  persevered  in."  On  a  division,  7792  votes 
were  given  for  the  report,  and  6143  against  it. 

Thus  ended  a  contest  which  did  considerable  injury  in 
many  ways  to  the  undertaking.  However,  the  permanent 
timber  bearings  and  the  great  width  of  the  gauge  are  re- 
tained, and  future  experience  must  decide  the  question  of 
their  superiority  over  stone  blocks  and  a  narrow  gauge.  Since 
the  decision  in  January  last,  the  works  have  been  proceding 
with  gteat  rapidity. 

We  may  now  take  a  short  glance  at  the  principal  features 
of  the  railway.  The  London  entrance  to  the  railway  is  not 
far  from  the  west  end  of  Oxford  Street.  Carriage  and  foot 
paths  lead  from  the  entrance  to  the  station  at  Paddington, 
where  there  is  a  very  capacious  engine-house  and  carriage 
shed.  Within  a  short  distance  of  the  commencement,  the 
railroad  passes  under  several  handsome  bridges:  one  of 
which,  a  continuation  of  the  Westborne  road,  consists  of 
seven  arches.  From  the  terminus  a  cutting  commences, 
about  a  mile  in  length,  and  of  an  average  depth  of  nine  feet. 
Another  cutting,  of  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  and  aver- 
aging ten  feet  in  length,  carries  the  hne  through  Wormwood 
Scrubs.  About  two  miles  from  Paddington,  the  Thames 
Junction  railway  was  intended  to  cross  the  Great  Western. 

Old  Oak  Common  is  crossed  by  an  embankment  half  a 
mile  long,  and  about  twelve  feet  average  depth.  We  next 
enter  the  deepest  cutting  on  this  portion  of  the  line,  through 
Acton  parish,  near  Friars  Place,  where  it  is  about  twenty- 
eight  feet  deep.  Near  to  Old  Oak  Common,  there  is  a 
private  communication  bridge  across  the  cutting,  with  a 
handsome  elliptical  arch.  After  a  short  level,  an  excava- 
tion, two  miles  and  a  quarter  in  length,  commences,  through 
which  the  line  is  carried  to  Ealing :  it  is  about  fourteen 
feet  in  depth,  chiefly  through  gravel  and  sandstone.  This 
excavation  is  crossed  by  six  bridges. 

At  about  six-miles  from  London  an  embankment  com- 
mences, three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  which  leads  to  the 
Wharncliffe  viaduct  at  Hanwell:  its  depth  varies  from  about 
fifteen  to  thirty  feet,  and  the  road  to  Greenford  is  carried 
through  it  under  a  bridge.  The  viaduct,  including  the 
land-arches  at  each  end,  is  about  nine  hundred  feet  in 
length.  The  main  arches,  eight  in  number,  are  nearly 
semi-elliptical,  with  a  rise  of  seventeen  feet,  and  seventy 
feet  span.  The  piers  at  the  springing  of  the  arch  are  ten 
feet  and  a  half  thick,  but  wider  at  their  base.  This  viaduct 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  whole  railway. 

An  embankment  is  continued  from  the  viaduct  totheUx- 
bridge  road,  over  which  the  railway  is  carried  by  a  bridge 
of  cast-iron.  From  thence  the  line  passes  on  to  Norwood, 
upon  an  embankment  of  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  and  vary- 
ing from  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  height,  until  the  natural 
level  of  the  ground  is  again  attained.  From  Norwood, 
through  Southall-green  to  Hayes  parish,  the  embankments 
and  excavations  are  slight ;  but  at  the  last-mentioned  place 
an  embankment  commences,  which,  for  a  mile  and  a  half, 
averages  ten  feet  in  depth.  In  the  course  of  it  occurs  an 
occupation  bridge,  two  skew  bridges,  over  the  Paddington 
and  Grand  Junction  canals,  and  another  over  Yedding 
brook.  From  hence,  for  two  miles  and  a  half,  the  cuttings 
and  embankments  are  slight.  At  West  Drayton,  about 
thirteen  miles  from  town,  the  railroad  again  crosses  the 
Uxbridge  road,  by  a  biick  bridge. 

An  embankment  nearly  a  mile  long,  and  averaging  fif- 
teen feet  in  heifjht,  carries  the  line  from  West  Drayton,  over 
two  streams  at  Thorney  Road,  and  over  the  river  Colne,  by 
two  bridges.  On  entering  Ivor  parish,  the  line  passes 
through  a  cutting,  of  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  and  aver- 
aKiug  ten  feet  in  depth.  We  then  pass  through  Laniiley 
[Marsh  parish,  and  near  the  village  of  Slough.  From  Slough 
to  Maidenhead,  the  exc;avations  vary  from  ten  to  five  feet  in 
[depth,  and  the  embankment  from  eight  to  thirty  feet  in 
[height;   while  there  are  thirteen  bridges,  passing  either 


over  or  under  the  railway.  The  line  crosses  the  Great 
Western  road  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  which  re- 
quires one  of  those  remarkable  constructions,  a  s/tei<;  bridgQ. 
Leaving  the  turnpike  road,  an  embankment  passes  by  ano- 
ther V  ridge,  over  the  Taplow  road,  and  the  embankment 
grows  deeper  as  it  approaches  tho  Thames,  its  maximum 
being  about  thirty-five  feet. 

From  Paddington  to  Maidenhead,  there  are,  besides  the 
Wharncliffe  viaduct,  no  less  than  twelve  culverts  and  covered 
ways  through  embankments,  and  fifty-eight  bridges  passing 
over  or  under  the  line.  The  greatest  inclination,  or  gradient, 
on  this  part  of  the  line,  is  one  foot  in  1204,  and  the  least 
one  foot  in  2640. 

The  Thames  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  brick,  consisting  of 
two  avches  of  128  feet  span  each;  some  difficulty  has  been 
experienced  with  respect  to  this  bridge,  on  account  of  the 
temporary  settlement  or  derangement  of  the  arches :  indeed 
the  eastern  arch  had  to  be  rebuilt.  Beyond  the  Thames 
occur  a  series  of  excavations  and  embankments  ;  there  is  an 
excavation  at  Sonning,  and  an  embankment  at  or  beyond 
Reading ;  and  the  earth  taken  from  the  one  was  intended 
to  be  used  in  the  other,  but  from  some  delay,  a  change  had 
to  be  made  in  this  respect.  The  middle  portions  of  the  rail- 
way are  either  still  in  progress,  or  are  what  engineers  call 
light,  that  is,  small  embankments  and  cuttings  are  all  that 
are  necessary.  We  will  therefore  not  dwell  on  this  part  of 
the  line,  but  will  quit  it  with  the  remark,  that  a  railway 
diverges  from  this  line  to  Cheltenham,  at  Swindon. 

The  part  of  which  we  shall  lastly  speak,  viz.,  from  Bath 
to  Bristol,  is  by  far  the  most  difficult  and  gigantic  of  the 
whole.  "It  would  be  difficult,  we  believe,"  says  Mr.  Hera- 
path,  in  the  Railway  Magazine,  to  which  we  have  been 
indebted  for  many  of  the  preceding  details,  "to  instance 
another  eleven  miles  of  railway  in  the  kingdom  which  dis- 
play such  a  diversity  of  character,  or  greater  natural  ob- 
stacles to  be  overcome,  than  the  line  between  Bristol  and 
Bath,  whilst  the  importance  of  these  cities  as  termini  is 
likewise  unrivalled  within  the  same  distance  out  of  the 
metropolis  itself.  Every  variety  of  work  which  can  be  found 
on  the  largest  radways  (with  the  exception  of  crossing  a 
moss,)  is  exhibited  in  the  construction  of  this  short  line ; 
and  in  some  parts  the  works  are  of  a  very  bold  and  imposing 
kind.  Within  the  short  space  of  eleven  miles  and  a  quarter, 
we  have  depots,  river,  road,  and  occupation  bridges,  cul 
verts,  viaducts,  tunnels,  covered  ways,  retaining  walls,  lofty 
and  extensive  embankments, -and  deep  cuttings  in  earth 
and  solid  rock.  All  these  works  are  necessitated  by  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  country,  which  is  hilly  and  difficult. 
The  only  valley  in  the  direction  of  the  line  is  that  through 
which  the  river  Avon  runs  from  Bath  to  Bristol;  and  this 
winds  so  much,  and  is  in  some  parts  so  narrow,  as  to  render 
it  impracticable  for  the  railway  to  follow  its  course  for  any 
distance." 

The  railroad  crosses  the  Avon  near  Nesthaw  Dam,  and 
also  near  the  depot  at  Bath,  keeping  on  the  south  side  of  it 
in  the  intervening  distance :  it  occasionally  touches  the 
ground  level,  and  is  carried  by  means  of  tunnels  and  exca- 
vations through  the  hilly  ridges,  which  run  down  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  the  river,  and  by  embankments  and  bridges 
ovei-  the  intervening  valleys  and  water  courses.  The  cuttings 
and  embankments  nearly  balance  each  other,  the  former 
being  rather  in  excess,  and  amounting  altogether  to  nearly 
one  million  cubic  yards. 

Proceeding  from  the  terminus  at  Temple  Meads,  Bristol, 
the  line  is  carried  over  a  short  viaduct  to  the  harbour  bridge, 
from  which  an  embankment  leads  to  the  Feeder,  over  which 
a  bridge  is  throv.n,  and  another  embankment  leads  to  the 
Avon,  over  which  a  bridge  of  three  stone  arches  is  thrown. 
Proceeding  onward,  the  line  arrives  at  a  perpendicular  cut- 
ting in  red  sandstone,  fifty  feet  deep  and  170  yards  long. 
This  leads  to  the  first  tunnel,  330  yards  long,  thirty  feet 
high,  and  thirty  feet  wide :  this  is  hewn  out  of  the  hard 
rock,  and  supported  without  artificial  masonry.  On  emerg- 
ing from  the  tunnel,  the  line  enters  a  valley,  and  shortly 
afterwards  another  tunnel,  about  150  yards  in  length. 
There  t>hen  occurs  some  deep  cutting  through  solid  rock,  and 
a  third  tunnel,  more  than  half  a  mile  long.  On  emerging 
from  this,  the  line  skirts  the  river  Avon  on  an  embank- 
ment; and  then  ensues  a  cutting,  half  a  mile  long,  and  in 
some  places  seventy  feet  deep,  through  hard  sandstone: 
the  sides  are  neatly  perpendicular,  and  the  whole  presents 
a  stupendous  appearance.  There  then  ensues  an  embank- 
ment three-quarters  of  a  mile  long  and  thirty  feet  hiyh, 
during  which  are  two  stone  bridges  and  two  culverts.  This 
is  succeeded  ^by  another  cutting,  and  by  two  more  short 
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embankments ;  after  which  comes  a  cutting,  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  long,  and  in  some  places  forty  feet  deep,  which  leads 
to  the  Salford  tunnel,  160  yards  long. 

Thence  succeeds  a  very  deep  excavation, — then  a  high 
embankment  nearly  two  miles  long,  passing  over  six  bridges, 
— and  then  another  cutting.  Alternations  of  cutting  and 
embanking  follow  until  the  line  arrives  at  the  Tiverton 
tunnel,  260  yards  long.  At  about  ten  miles  from  Bristol  is 
the  Tiverton  viaduct,  half  a  mile  in  length.  Another  suc- 
cession of  cuttings  and  embankments  brings  the  line  to 
Bath. — The  Box  tunnel,  excavated  through  hard  stone,  has 
already  been  alluded  to. 

The  railroad  was  opened  from  London  to  Maidenhead  on 
the  4th  June,  1838 ;  and  from  then  to  the  30th  September, 
the  number  of  passengers  was  177,774,  the  receipts  being 
in  June,  6459/.,  in  July,  6913/.,  in  August,  7152/.,  in  Septem- 
ber, 7579/.  The  velocity  was  never  less  than  twenty-five 
miles  per  hour,  and  in  many  cases  was  above  thirty  miles. 
By  the  month  of  May  in  the  past  year  the  number  of 
passengers  had  risen  to  about  1 100  daily  ;  the  distance  (still 
only  to  Maidenhead)  being  frequently  performed  in  forty- 
eight  minutes.  In  June,  the  receipts  had  amounted  to 
2000/.  per  week.  In  July,  the  railroad  was  opened  nine 
miles  further,  to  Twyford.  During  the  Ascot  races,  one  of 
the  railway  trains  conveyed  no  less  a  number  than  675 
passengers,  besides  some  carriages  and  horses.  The  daily 
number  of  passengers  has  since  approached  3000. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  say  that  this  immense  undertaking 
(which  will  cost  more  than  five  millions,)  bids  fair  to  be  one 
of  great  importance  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  by  bring- 
ing London  and  Ireland  practically  near  each  other,  as  well 
as  in  conveying  colonial  and  other  produce  from  Bristol  to 
London. 

LONDON    AND    GREENWICH    RAILWAY. 

This  differs  from  every  undertaking  of  the  kind,  in  being 
raised  on  brick  arches  the  whole  distance.  It  was  commenced 
in  1833,  and  connects  London  with  the  populous  towns  of 
Deptford  and  Greenwich,  by  a  line  which  shortens  the  dis- 
tance nearly  one  third.  It  commences  south-east  of  London 
Bridge,  and  pursues  nearly  a  straight  line  to  the  High  Street 
of  Deptford,  whence  it  continues  in  a  gentle  curve  to  Green- 
wich, at  which  town  there  will  shortly  be  a  handsome 
terminus,  about  200  yards  from  the  church. 

The  rails  are  laid  throughout  on  a  viaduct  composed  of 
about  1000  arches,  each  twenty-two  feet  high,  eighteen  feet 
span,  and  twenty-five  feet  in  width  from  side  to  side.     This 


form  of  construction  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  number 
of  streets  over  which  the  line  had  to  be  carried,  with  the 
traffic  through  which  it  would  otherwise  have  greatly 
interfered.  This  difficulty  might  have  been  overcome  by 
means  of  an  embankment,  with  arches  at  the  intersections 
of  the  streets,  but  the  expense  in  that  case  would  have  been 
enormous,  since  the  whole  of  the  materials  must  have  beea 
brought  from  a  distance,  and  the  cost  of  the  additional  ground 
that  must  have  been  purchased  would  have  been  great,  as 
embankments  require  to  be  very  wide  at  the  bottom.  A 
parapet  wall,  about  four  feet  high,  is  built  at  each  edge  of 
the  railway;  and  lamps  and  milestones  are  placed  at  certaia 
distances. 

In  the  early  part  of  1836  a  portion  was  opened  about  two 
miles  and  a  quarter  in  length.  By  the  end  of  the  year  the 
receipts  averaged  about  50/.  per  day.  The  original  capital 
was  400,000/.,  after  which  130,000/.  were  procured  on  bonds, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  1837,  the  directors  announced  that 
200,000/.  more  was  required.  About  that  period  the  weekly 
traffic  was  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  persons. 

The  blocks  for  carrying  the  rails  on  this  railway,  are  prin- 
cipally of  granite,  and  on  these  were  placed  cast-iron  chairs. 
The  iron  rails  weigh  about  fifty  pounds  the  yard. 

No  railroad  experiences  so  much  the  efi"ect  of  a  holiday 
as  that  from  London  to  Greenwich.  Ever  since  it  has  been 
opened  the  whole  distance,  it  becomes  one  of  the  means  of 
transit  for  the  summer  visitors  from  London  to  Greenwich. 
During  Whitsun  week,  in  the  year  1839,  the  number  of 
passengers  was  remarkably  large:  on  the  Monday,  .S5,332, 
receipts,  1227/.;  Tuesday,  22,877,  receipts,  784/.;  Wed- 
nesday, 10,205,  receipts,  343/.;  Thursday,  4634,  receipts, 
117/.;  Friday,  3372,  receipts,  122/.;  Saturday,  346/., — 
making  2941/. 

There  is  one  circumstance  which  will  always  operate  in 
keeping  down,  in  some  degree,  the  number  of  passengers 
upon  this  railway ;  we  allude  to  the  numerous  steam-boats 
that  ply  every  half-hour  between  London  and  Greenwich. 
At  the  same  time  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  striking  instance 
of  the  extent  of  intercourse  between  the  two  places,  that 
steam-boats  go  every  half  hour  from  London  to  Greenwich, 
and  vice  versa,  and  that  railroad  trains  proceed  every  quarter 
of  an  hour  throughout  the  day  in  both  directions. 

This  railroad,  however,  has  a  degree  of  importance  given 
to  it,  by  being  the  London  terminus  of  the  Croydon,  and 
also  of  the  Brighton  Railway,  of  which  one  is  finished,  and 
the  other  is  rapidly  progressing. 
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BENJAMIN  WEST  AND  HIS  WORKS. 
I. 

SUFFER    LITTLE    CHILDREN    TO    COME    UNTO    ME, 
AND    FORBID    THEM    NOT." 

The  family  of  Benjamin  West,  a  celebrated  his- 
torical painter  of  the  last  generation,  was  descended 
from  Colonel  James  West,  the  friend  and  companion 
in  arms  of  John  Hampden,  a  name  well  known  in 
the  troubles  of  the  seventeenth  century.  This  ances- 
tor of  West,  who  belonged  to  Long-Crendon,  in 
Buckinghamshire,  was  a  descendant  of  the  Lord 
Delaware,  renowned  in  the  wars  of  Edward  the 
Third  and  the  Black  Prince ;  as  the  Marquis  of 
Buckingham  informed  his  Majesty  King  George  the 
Third,  at  the  time  of  the  painting  of  the  picture  of 
the  Institution  of  the  Garter. 

West  was  born  on  the  10th  of  October,  1738,  at 
Philadelphia,  in  America  ;  for,  though  his  family  was 
of  ancient  and  respectable  standing  in  England,  that 
part  of  it  to  which  the  painter  belonged,  had, 
about  the  year  16G7,  embraced  Quakerism,  and  emi- 
grated to  America  with  some  other  families. 

When  an  individual  is  born  with  a  peculiar  talent 
for  any  profession  or  pursuit,  the  outbreaks  of  nature 
are  generally  manifested  at  intervals  from  the  earliest 
years.  The  first  occasion  for  the  manifestation  of  the 
genius  of  young  West,  was  when  he  was  about  seven 
years  old.  Being  placed  with  a  fly  flap  in  his  hand  to 
watch  the  sleeping  infant  of  his  eldest  sister,  as  he  sat  by 
the  cradle,  the  child  smiled  in  its  sleep :  he  was  struck 
with  its  beauty,  and  having  procured  some  paper,  drew 
its  portrait  in  red  and  black  ink.  His  mother  returning 
into  the  house  snatched  up  the  paper,  which  he  sought 
to  conceal,  and  exclaimed  to  her  daughter,  "I  declare 
he  has  made  a  likeness  of  little  Sally."  The  drawing 
was  shown  to  her  husband,  and  the  belief  recurred  to 
him  that  the  boy  would  one  day  be  very  eminent. 

Soon  after  this  he  was  sent  to  school,  and  during 
his  hours  of  leisure  was  permitted  to  draw  with  a  pen 
and  ink.  As  yet  he  had  never  seen  an  engraving  or 
a  picture  ;  for  neither  these  nor  professors  of  painting, 
•were  at  that  time  entertained  at  Springfield,  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  West  was  born  and  brought  up. 

When,  however,  he  was  about  eight  years  old,  a 
party  of  Cherokee  Indians  paid  their  summer  visit  to 
Springfield,  and  being  much  pleased  with  the  rude 
sketches  which  the  boy  had  made  of  birds,  fruits, 
and  flowers,  they  shewed  him  some  of  their  own 
■workmanship,  and  taught  him  how  to  prepare  the 
red  and  yellow  colours  with  which  they  stained  their 
weapons ;  and,  when  his  mother  gave  him  a  piece  of 
indigo,  he  was  enabled  to  prepare  the  different  colours 
necessary  for  his  drawings.  But  he  was  at  a  loss 
how  to  lay  these  colours  nicely  on,  until  he  was  told 
by  a  neighbour,  that  the  painters  of  Europe  used 
brushes  made  of  camel's  hair.  These  being  entirely 
out  of  his  reach,  he  cut  off  a  quantity  of  fur  from  the 
back  and  tail  of  his  father's  cat,  with  which  he  formed 
pencils.  This  depredation  being  frequently  committed, 
his  father  observed  the  altered  appearance  of  the  cat, 
and  lamented  it  as  the  effect  of  disease,  until  his  son 
at  length  confessed  the  practices  he  had  resorted  to. 

At  length,  the  genius  of  young  West  drew  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Pennington,  a  merchant  of  Philadel- 
phia, who  sent  him  a  box  of  paints  and  pencils,  with 
some  canvass  prepared  for  the  easel,  and  six  engrav- 
ings by  Grevling.  West  placed  the  box  on  a  chair 
at  his  bedside,  and  was  unable  to  sleep.  He  rose 
with  the  dawn,  carried  bis  canvass  and  colours  to  the 
garret,  hung  up  the  engravings,  prepared  his  palette 
and  began  to  copy.  For  several  days  he  omitted  to 
present  himself  at  school,  and  laboured  secretly  and 


incessantly  without  interruption ;  but  on  the  com- 
plaint of  his  master,  his  mother  proceeded  to  his 
studio;  but  her  rising  anger  subsided  when  she 
looked  upon  the  performances  of  her  boy.  He  had 
avoided  mere  copyisra,  and  had  produced  a  picture 
composed  from  two  of  the  engravings,  telling  a  new 
story,  and  coloured  with  a  skill  and  effect,  which  was 
to  her  surprising. 

She  kissed  him  (says  Gait  in  his  Memoirs),  with  trans- 
ports of  affection,  and  assured  him  that  she  would  not  only 
inteicede  with  his  father  to  pardon  him  for  having  absented 
himself  from  school,  but  would  go  herself  to  the  master 
and  beg  that  he  might  not  be  punished.  Sixty-seven  years 
afterwards  the  writer  of  these  Memoirs  had  the  gratification 
to  see  this  piece  in  the  same  room  with  the  outline  painiing 
of  Christ  Rejected,  on  which  occasion  the  painter  declared 
to  him  that  there  were  inventive  touches  of  art  in  his  first 
and  juvenile  essay,  which,  with  all  his  subsequent  know- 
ledge and  experience,  he  had  not  been  able  to  surpass. 

It  was  the  highest  pleasure  of  Mr.  West  in  after 
years  to  declare  emphatically,  that  the  kiss  which  his 
mother  gave  him  decided  him  to  be  a  painter. 

West  could  never  be  called  at  any  time  of  his  life 
an  educated  man.  The  discipline  and  regular  pur-, 
suits  of  school  accorded  not  with  the  glowings  of  his 
fancy  and  his  desire  for  painting.  What  he  acquired 
in  the  way  of  education,  was  obtained  after  he  was 
fifteen  years  of  age,  chiefly  by  the  desultory  assistance 
of  his  friends,  and  particularly  of  Dr.  Smith,  Provost 
of  the  College  at  Philadelphia,  a  gentleman  of  good 
classical  attainments,  who  perceived  his  deficiency, 
and  undertook  his  tuition.  This  judicious  scholar 
directed  his  attention  particularly  to  those  objects 
and  incidents  which  tended  to  fire  his  imagination, 
and  to  furnish  future  subjects  for  his  pencil.  His 
first  attempt  at  historical  painting,  the  "Death  of 
Socrates,"  was  produced  about  this  time,  and  excited 
universal  admiration. 

The  excitement  accompanying  these  efforts  of 
genius,  contributed  probably  to  bring  on  a  dangerous 
fever  ;  for  West  was  of  a  sober  and  mild  temperament 
except  when  roused  by  the  love  of  his  art.  W^hen, 
through  the  care  and  attention  of  his  friends,  his 
distemper  began  to  subside,  he  was  for  some  time  so  ., 
weak  as  to  be  obliged  to  keep  his  bed,  and  to  have 
the  room  darkened.  One  day,  while  thus  lying  ia 
bed,  he  saw  a  vision  of  a  cow  pass  across  the  ceiling 
of  his  bedroom  ; — then  followed  a  sow  with  a  litter  of 
pigs  3 — then,  men,  women,  and  children.  His  friends 
thought  that  his  mind  was  disordered ;  but  the 
medical  attendant,  when  sent  for,  declared  him  free 
from  fever  or  delirium.  He  however,  prescribed  for 
him  a  composing  draught,  and  went  away.  When 
left  to  himself  for  a  while.  West  rose  from  bed,  and 
examining  the  shutters,  discovered  a  knothole  which 
threw  into  the  darkened  room  a  reflection  of  whatever 
forms  were  passing  along  the  street  at  the  time.  On 
placing  his  hand  over  this  hole,  the  figures  imme- 
diately disappeared.  The  advantage  of  this  discovery 
in  furthering  the  delineations  of  natural  objects, 
immediately  struck  his  mind  j  and  on  recovering  his 
health,  he  got  a  box  made  with  one  of  the  sides 
perforated,  which  he  found  of  great  practical  use  ia 
promoting  his  improvement  in  painting.  In  short, 
without  having  ever  heard  of  the  instrument,  he  had 
invented  the  camera  obscura*. 

When  West  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  it 
was  considered  high  time  for  him  to  make  choice  of  a 
profession.  His  father,  though  delighted  with  the 
genius  of  his  son,  felt  some  scruple  at  making  him  a 
painter,  the  utility  of  which  profession  is  not  recognised 
by  the  Quakers.    Some  respectable  neighbours  pressed 

*  For  an  account  of  this  optical  instrument,  see  Saturday 
Maga^sine,  Vol.  XII.  p.  72. 
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upon  him  the  duty  of  giving  the  youth  a  sober  trade, 
and  not  allowing  him  to  exercise  an  occupation  which 
ministered  only  to  the  concerns  of  vanity.  The 
worthy  man,  troubled  by  conflicting  opinions,  deter- 
mined to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Friends  of  Springfield, 
and  to  submit  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Society  the  future 
destination  of  Benjamin. 

They  met ;  but  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
prevailed,  until  a  venerable  member  of  the  Society, 
John  Williamson,  at  length  arose  and  addressed  the 
assembly  as  follows  : — 

To  John  West  and  Sarah  Pearson  a  man-child  hath  been 
born,  on  whom  God  hath  conferred  some  remarkable  gifts 
of  mind  ;  and  ye  have  all  heard  that,  by  something  amount- 
ing to  inspiration,  the  youth  hath  been  induced  to  study 
the  art  of  painting.  It  is  true  that  our  tenets  refuse  to  own 
the  utility  of  that  art  to  mankind,  but  it  seemeth  to  me 
that  we  have  considered  the  matter  too  nicely.  God  hath 
bestowed  on  this  youth  a  genius  for  art,— shall  we  question 
His  wisdom?  Can  we  believe  that  He  giveth  such  rare 
gifts  but  for  a  wise  and  a  good  purpose  ?  I  see  the  Divine 
hand  in  this ;  we  shall  do  well  to  sanction  the  art  and 
encourage  this  youth. 

The  youth  was  summoned  to  appear  before  them. 
He  came  and  took  his  station  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  with  his  father  on  his  right  hand,  his  mother 
on  his  left,  and  the  whole  Quaker  community  around 
them. 

Painting  (continued  John  Williamson,)  hath  beeia 
hitherto  employed  to  embellish  life,  to  preserve  voluptuous 
images,  and  to  add  to  the  sensual  gratifications  of  man. 
For  this  we  classed  it  among  vain  and  merely  ornamental 
things,  and  excluded  it  from  amongst  us.  But  this  is  not 
the  principle,  but  the  mis-employment  of  painting.  In  wise 
and  in  pure  hands  it  riseth  in  the  scale  of  moral  excellence, 
and  displayeth  a  loftiness  of  sentiment  and  a  devout  dignity 
worthy  of  the  contemplation  of  Christians.  I  think  genius 
is  given  by  God  for  some  high  purpose.  What  the  purpose 
is,  let  us  not  inquire — it  will  be  manifest  in  His  own  good 
time  and  way.  He  hath  in  this  remote  wilderness  endowed 
with  the  rich  gifts  of  a  superior  spirit  this  youth,  who  hath 
now  our  consent  to  cultivate  his  talents  for  art: — may  it  be 
demonstrated  in  his  life  and  works  that  the  gifts  of  God 
have  not  been  bestowed  in  vain,  nor  the  motives  of  the 
beneficent  inspiration,  which  induceth  us  to  suspend  the 
strict  operation  of  our  tenets,  prove  barren  of  religious  or 
moral  effect ! 

This  reasoning  was  deemed  satisfactory  by  the 
meeting ;  the  women  rose  and  kissed  the  young 
artist ;  and  the  men  one  by  one  laid  their  hands  upon 
his  head,  and  gave  him  their  benediction. 

This  scene  made  a  strong  and  lasting  impi-ession 
upon  the  mind  of  West  :  he  looked  upon  himself  as 
^dedicated  to  art,  and  as  having  entered  into  a  covenant 
to  employ  his  pencil  on  subjects  holy  and  pure. 
Hence  he  always  shewed  in  his  deportment  the  grave 
simplicity  of  the  Quaker ;  and  moral  rectitude  and 
propriety  were  diffused  through  all  the  productions  of 
his  pencil. 

A    CflTJRCnYARD    THOUGHT. 

To  whom  belongs  this  grassy  mound, 

"With  osiers  intertwined, 
So  poor,  compared  with  those  aroimd, 

So  narrow  and  confined  ? 
*  For  those  ai'oimd  have  ample  room, 

And  proudly  serve  to  tell 
Where,  laid  within  the  silent  tomb, 

AVealth,  birth,  and  grandeur  dwell; 
And  fond  inscriptions  blazon  forth, 

(Alas  how  little  read  !) 
And  storied  iirns  record  the  vrorth 

And  virtues  of  tlie  dead  ; 
But  here  there's  neither  stone  or  name 

To  mai'lc  the  humble  sod ; 
Enough !  no  marble  need  proclaim 

Where  sleeps  the  child  of  God. E.  T. 


NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  MONTHS. 
V.     May. 

Then  came  faire  IMay,  the  fayrest  mayd  on  ground, 

Deck't  all  with  dainties  of  her  season's  pryde, 
Anil  lluowini;  flovvies  out  of  lier  lap  around  : 

Upon  two  biethrcn's  shoulders  she  did  ride. 
The  tvvinncs  of  Leda  ;  which  on  either  side, 

Supported  her  like  to  their  soveiaine  qutene; 
Lo  !  how  all  creatures  laujjht  when  her  they  spide. 

And  leapt  and  daunc't  as  they  had  ravislu  beetle. 
And  Cupid  self  about  her  fluttered  all  ingreene. — Spenseh. 

Such  is  the  enthusiastic  description  of  this  month 
given  by  the  poet  Spenser  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
and  such  is  the  style  of  most  of  our  older  poets,  who 
speak  of  this  season  as  one  of  punshine  and  of  flowers, 
that  ever  led  the  footsteps  cf  the  joyous  throng  to 
dew-bespangled  mead,  or  flowering  copse,  in  search 
of  the  early  blossoms  of  May. 
Thus  Herrick  declares, 

'tis  sin, 
Nay  profanation,  to  keep  in ; 
When  as  a  thousand  virgins  on  this  day, 
Spring  sooner  than  the  lark  to  fetch  in  ^May  ! 

This  was,  in  fact,  the  great  rural  festival  of  ©ur 
foi-efathers.  At  the  first  peep  of  day  on  May  morning, 
the  youth  of  both  sexes  hastened  to  the  fields,  and 
gathered  the  blossoming  branches,  which,  when  still 
further  adorned  with  wreaths  of  flowers,  were  to  con- 
stitute the  ornamental  bowers  at  the  entrance  of  their 
cottages.  Their  doors  and  lattices  were  all  decorated 
with  these  garlands  soon  after  sunrise,  and  the  rest 
of  the  hours  were  passed  in  mirth  and  village  pas- 
times. In  the  verses  of  Herrick,  on  the  May-day  of 
England,  (from  which  we  have  already  quoted,)  there 
occurs  the  fcllowing  description  of  the  appearance 
of  the  houses  and  streets  on  the  May  morning  of  his 
time. 

Come  my  Corinna,  come ;  and  comming  marke 

How  each  field  turns  a  street,  each  street  a  parke, 

Made  green,  and  trimmed  with  trees  ;  see  how 

Devotion  gives  each  house  a  bough. 

Or  branch  ;  each  porch,  each  doore,  ere  this 

An  arke,  a  tabernacle  is, 

Made  up  of  whitethorn  neatly  interwove ; 

As  if  here  were  those  cooler  shades  of  lova 
Can  such  delights  be  in  the  street 
And  open  fields,  and  we  not  see't  ? 
Come,  we'll  abroad,  and  let's  obay 
The  proclamation  made  for  May ; 

And  sin  no  more,  as  we  have  done,  by  staying ; 

Come,  my  Corinna,  come,  let's  goe  a  Maying. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  these  glowing  descriptions 
of  May,  and  not  to  feel  that  they  are  inapplicable  to 
the  early  part  of  our  month  at  the  present  time.  To 
send  our  lads  and  lasses  forth  at  early  dawn,  to 
gather  the  blossoms  of  the  sloe,  (for  the  hawthorn  is 
only  just  in  full  leaf,  and  does  not  venture  forth  its 
flowers,)  and  to  invite  them  to  brave  the  cold  and 
often  frosty  air,  to  collect  the  scanty  products  of  our 
w'oods  and  fields  before  sunrise  would  be  to  offer  them 
a  sorry  pastime  indeed,  and  one  of  which  they  might 
rue  the  effects  on  their  health  for  the  remainder  of 
the  season. 

To  what  cause,  then,  are  we  to  attribute  the  change 
which  appears  to  have  taken  place  ?  Were  our  fore- 
fathers so  hardy  a  race  as  to  account  a  season  similar 
to  the  commencement  of  our  May  a  fit  period  for 
their  rural  pleasures,  and  are  we  to  suppose  that  their 
description  of  the  flowers  and  the  sunshine  is  some- 
what exaggerated  in  consequence  of  the  difference  of 
their  feelings  from  oursj  as  well  as  of  their  propensity 
to  copy  the  style  of  the  southern  poets  ?  Or  may  we 
not  rather  believe  that  the  seasons  themselves  are 
changed,  since  that  time,  so  as  to  make  the  early 
descriptions  of  May  thus  unlike  our  own  experience 
of  the  character  u;  the  month  ?     The  latter  appears  to 
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be   the  true   solution  of  the  question ;  and  when  w 
remember  that,  owing  to  the  alteration  of  the  style, 
the  first  of  May  is  twelve  days  earlier  than  it  used  to 
be,  this   gives  another  reason  why  we  must  not  look 
for  a  realization  of  the  poet's  description. 

The  name  of  this  month  is  derived  from  the  god- 
dess Maia,  a  divinity  who  was  worshipped  under  many 
names  by  the  Romans,  but  whose  chief  title  was  Bona 
Dea,  or  the  "Good  Goddess,"  as  representing  the  Earth. 
Maia  is  the  name  given  to  the  brightest  star  in  the 
beautiful  constellation  of  the  Pleiades.  The  month  of 
May  is  said  to  have  been  called  by  the  Anglo-Saxons 
Trimilki,  "  because  in  that  moneth  they  began  to  milke 
their  kine  three  times  in  the  day." 

Although  the  early  part  of  the  month  has  much  of 
the  fickleness  of  April,  and  is  often  found  too  chilling 
and  frosty  to  allow  of  the  rapid  progress  of  vegetation, 
yet  towards  its  close  the  country  begins  to  glow  with 
the  beauties  of  Spring,  and  to  display  the  richness  of 
verdure,  and  the  profusion  of  flowers,  which  make 
that  season  so  delightful.  The  hawthorn  clothes  the 
hedges  with  its  multiplicity  of  fragrant  blossoms,  and 
in  the  freshness  of  its  green  leaves,  and  the  snowy 
white  of  its  flowers,  afford  a  contrast  that  is  peculiarly 
pleasing  to  the  eye.     The  orchards  present 

One  boundless  blush,  one  white-empurpled  shower 
Of  mingled  blossoms ; 

the  sunny  banks  are  gay  with  the  bright  blue  flowers 
of  the  speedwell,  and  with  numerous  other  little  blos- 
soms, which  are  scarcely  noticed  except  by  the  prac- 
tised eye  of  the  botanist,  but  which  all  contribute  to 
form  the  hues  of  that  varied  mantle  with  which  the 
earth  is  covered.  In  some  of  our  woods  two  very 
lovely  and  fragrant  flowers  may  be  met  with, — the 
lily  of  the  valley,  and  the  sweet-scented  woodroof  or 
woodruff.  The  upright  meadow  crowfoot  gives  a  golden 
hue  to  our  pastures,  which  is  diversified  here  and 
there  by  the  pink  blossoms  of  the  meadow  lychnis,  or 
ragged-robin,  and  the  more  delicate  ones  of  the 
lady's  smock,  or  cuckoo  flower.  The  curious  looking 
arum  *,  or  cuckoo-pint,  is  now  in  perfection,  and  is 
frequently  plucked  from  its  enveloping  sheath  for  the 
amusement  of  children.  Its  broad  leaves  form  an 
agreeable  contrast  with  those  of  the  hedge-geranium, 
the  mouse-ear  scorpion-grass,  &c.  The  cowslip  now 
ai|tracts  universal  notice,  and  gives  employment  to 
the  numerous  groups  of  little  folks  who  seek  their 
pastime  in  the  pleasant  fields. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  except  in  seasons 
of  peculiar  severity,  the  trees  have  put  on  much  of 
their  clothing.  Of  these  the  aquatic  kinds  are  the 
earliest, — as  the  poplar,  willow,  and  alder  :  next,  the 
lime,  horse-chestnut,  sycamore,  and  elm  j  and  then  the 
beech,  oak,  ash,  and  other  trees.  Of  the  latter,  how- 
ever, many  present  a  wintry  appearance,  until  the 
warm  weather  of  June  has  fully  set  in,  and  then  their 
young  and  lively  green  foliage,  particularly  that  of 
the  oak,  looks  still  more  beautiful,  from  being  con- 
trasted with  the  deeper  hues  of  elms,  and  other  trees 
which  have  been  some  time  in  leaf. 

No  tree  in  all  the  grove  but  has  its  charms, 
Though  each  its  hue  pecuhar ;  paler  some, 
And  of  a  wannish  gray ;  the  willow  such, 
And  poplar,  that  with  silver  lines  his  leaf. 
And  ash,  far  stretching  his  umbrageous  arm. 
Of  deeper  green,  the  elm  ;  and  deeper  still. 
Lord  of  the  woods,  the  long-surviving  oak. 
Some  glossy  leaved  and  shining  in  the  sun, 
The  maple,  and  the  beech,  of  oily  nuts 
Prolific,  and  the  lime,  at  dewy  eve 
J  Diffusing  odors :  nor  unnoted  pass 

The  sycamore,  capricious  in  attii-e, 

*  See  page  176 


Now  green,  now  tawney,  and  ere  autumn  yet 
Have  changed  the  woods,  in  scarlet  honours  bright. 

Cowper's  Task. 

The  hopes  of  the  cultivator  are  frequently  checked 
auring  this  month,  by  the  recurrence  of  what  are 
called  blighting  winds.  Owing  to  the  immense  quan- 
tities of  aphides,  and  other  insects  which  appear  on 
trees  and  plants  immediately  after  such  weather,  there 
is  a  popular  notion  that  they  are  engendered  by  these 
easterly  and  north-easterly  winds.  This  is  decidedly 
erroneous  :  but  that  the  air  is  made  the  means  of 
furthering  their  emigrations  from  one  place  to  another 
in  vast  numbers,  has  been  proved  by  the  experience 
of  those  eminent  naturalists,  White,  of  Selborne,  and 
Kirbyand  Spence.  The  astonishing  rapidity  with  which 
the  aphis  tribe  multiplies  its  numbers  likewise  causes 
this  species  of  blight  to  appear  almost  suddenly  on 
the  return  of  warm  weather.  Vast  numbers  of  eggs 
are  closely  glued  to  the  twigs  of  such  trees  as  they 
infest,  and  the  young  insects  when  they  come  forth, 
begin  a  work  of  devastation,  which  often  destroys  the 
fruitfulness  of  the  tree  for  that  season.  Many  other 
insects  now  make  their  appearance  :  butterflies  begin 
to  sport  through  the  air,  and  towards  sunset  several 
kinds  of  moths  may  be  seen ;  near  the  streams,  the 
dragon-fly  spreads  his  gauze-like  wings,  and  displays 
the  azure  of  his  body;  perhaps  an  early  swarm  of 
bees  issues  from  the  hive,  and  proceeds  in  quest  of  a 
new  home.  These  early  swarms  are  more  valuable 
than  the  rest,  for  the  colonies  of  bees  have  time  to  lay 
up  a  good  supply  of  honey  against  the  winter ;  thus 
we  find  that  in  some  parts  of  England  the  swarms  are 
distinguished  by  different  names,  according  to  the 
order  of  their  appearance,  and  that  the  second  and 
third  swarms  are  very  little  valued. 

About  the  middle  of  the  month  the  cattle  are  turned 
into  the  pastures,  and  though  there  may  not  be  a  very 
good  supply  of  grass,  the  milk  soon  becomes  richer 
and  more  abundant.  Dr.  Aikin  makes  the  following 
remarks  concerning  the  yellow  crowfoot,  with  which 
the  meadows  are  often  covered. 

These  flowers,  also  called  buttercups,  are  erroneously 
supposed  to  communicate  to  the  butter  at  this  season  its  rich 
yellow  tinge,  as  the  cows  will  not  touch  it  on  account  of  its 
acrid  biting  quality.  This  is  strikingly  visible  in  pastures, 
where,  though  all  the  grass  is  cropped  to  the  very  roots,  the 
numerous  tufts  of  this  weed  spring  up,  flower,  and  shed  their 
seeds  in  perfect  security,  and  the  most  absolute  freedom  from 
molestation  by  the  cattle.  They  are"  indeed  cut  down  and 
made  into  hay,  together  with  the  rest  of  that  rubhish  that 
usually  occupies  a  large  proportion  of  every  meadow,  and  in 
this  state  are  eaten  by  the  cattle ;  partly  because  they  are 
incapable  of  separating  them,  and  partly  because,  by  drying, 
their  acrimony  is  considerably  subdued  ;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  their  place  being  much  better  supplied  by  any 
sort  of  real  grass.  *  ♦  *  The  excellence  of  a  meadow 
consists  in  its  producing  as  much  herbage  as  possible,  and 
that  this  herbage  should  be  agreeable  and  nutritious  to  the 
animals  which  are  fed  with  its  crop.  Every  plant  of  crow- 
foot therefore  ought,  if  practicable,  to  be  extirpated.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  hemlock,  kex,  and  other  umbel- 
liferous plants  which  are  common  in  most  fields. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  watch  the  feathered  tribes, 
in  the  preparation  of  their  nests,  and  in  the  hatching 
and  feeding  their  young,  which  is  principally  carried 
on  during  this  month.  The  patience  and  assiduity 
displayed  in  this  task  are  admirable,  and  the  skilful 
arrangement  of  materials  in  some  cases  extremely 
curious.  How  cleverly  does  the  house-martin  fix  the 
foundation  of  its  nest,  often  against  a  perpendicular 
wall,  without  any  supporting  ledge  under ;  and  how 
remarkable  is  the  sagacity  which  teaches  these  birds 
to  choose  for  the  most  part  an  aspect  where  their 
nests  will  not  be  cracked  and  destroyed  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  previously  to  their  completion,  and  which 
gives  them  the  prudence  and  forbearance  to  work  only 
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in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  leaving  each  layer 
of  the  clay  to  dry  gradually  ere  another  is  added. 
How  beautifully  rounded  and  how  smooth  is  the  in- 
terior of  the  song-thrush's  nest,  having  a  very  thin 
layer  of  rotten  wood  spread  out  and  cemented  with 
the  saliva  of  the  bird,  for  its  innermost  coating,  which 
is  perfectly  light,  dry,  and  water-proof.  What  neatly 
interwoven  fibres  line  the  nest  of  the  rook,  forming, 
when  separated  from  the  rough  exterior,  a  sort  of 
basket  that  is  by  no  means  inelegant.  And  in  the 
nests  of  our  common  small  birds,  when  we  remove 
the  outer  basketing  of  hay  or  roots,  or  the  bed  of 
moss  or  wool,  how  beautiful  is  the  circular  piece  of 
hair-cloth  which  forms  the  lining.  The  hairs  are 
collected  and  interwoven  in  many  cases  singly,  and 
they  are  always  bent  carefully  so  as  to  lie  smooth  in 
the  circular  cup  of  the  nest,  and  their  ends  likewise 
are  pushed  in  among  the  moss,  so  as  to  leave  the  edge 
of  the  nest  in  a  finished  state.  How  remarkable  for 
neatness  of  construction  are  the  nests  of  the  chaffinch 
and  goldfinch.  These  birds  are  classed  among  the  tribe 
called  felt-making  birds,  because  the  moss,  and  lichen, 
and  wool,  of  which  they  form  their  nests  are  felted 
together  on  the  principle  by  which  hats  are  manufac- 
tured. Different  degrees  of  ingenuity  are  displayed 
by  different  birds,  but  in  every  case  we  find  enough 
to  admire  and  wonder  at,  in  the  skill  and  perseverance 
of  these  industrious  workers.  No  less  remarkable  is 
the  care  they  show  for  their  young,  and  the  devices 
by  which  they  endeavour  to  draw  away  the  attention 
of  their  enemies  from  their  place  of  concealment. 

Nor  toil  alone  they  scorn :  exalting  love, 

By  the  great  Father  of  the  Spring  inspired, 

Gives  instant  courage  to  the  fearful  race, 

And  to  the  simple  art.     With  stealthy  wing. 

Should  some  rude  foot  their  woody  haunts  molest, 

Amid  a  neiglibouring  bush  they  silent  drop, 

And  whirring  thence,  as  if  alarmed,  deceive 

The  unfeeling  school-boy.    Hence,  around  the  head 

Of  wandering  swain,  the  white-winged  plover  wheels 

Her  sounding  flight,  and  then  directly  on, 

In  long  excursion,  skims  the  level  lawn, 

To  tempt  him  from  her  nest.     The  wild-duck  hence, 

O'er  the  rough  moss;  and  o'er  the  trackless  waste 

The  heath-hen  flutters  ;  pious  fraud  !  to  lead 

The  hot-piu:suing  spaniel  far  astray. Thomson. 


"When  a  statue  had  been  erected  by  his  fellow-citizen?  of 
Thasos  to  Theogenes,  a  celebrated  victor  in  one  of  the  public 
games  of  Greece,  we  are  told  that  it  excited  so  strongly  the 
envious  hatred  of  one  of  his  rivals,  that  he  went  to  it  every 
night,  and  endeavoured  to  throw  it  down  by  repeated  blows, 
till  at  last,  unfortunately  successful,  he  was  able  to  move  it 
from  its  pedestal,  and  was  crushed  to  death  beneath  it  on 
its  fall.  This,  if  we  consider  the  self-consuming  misery  of 
envy,  is  truly  what  happens  to  every  envious  man.  He  may 
perhaps  throw  down  his  rival's  glory  ;  but  he  is  crushed  in 

his  whole  soul  beneath  the  glory  which  he  overturns. 

Dr.  Brown. 


Notwithstanding  the  consequences  which  may  justly  be 
dreaded  by  sinful  and  incorrigible  beings,  it  is  certainly  of 
all  things  most  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  God.  Social 
®rder,  and  civil  government,  with  all  the  sublime  contempla- 
tions of  religion,  its  dignifying  effect,  and  powerful  consola- 
tions, clearly  depend  on  the  grand  principle,  that  there  is  a 
Being  who  made  and  who  governs  the  universe.  Such  a 
Being  must  be  infinitely  worthy  of  the  adoration  of  his 
rational  creatures  ;  he  must  have  a  claim  on  their  implicit 
obedience ;  and  to  him  they  must  all  be  accountable.  Here 
lie  the  foundations  of  human  happiness,  and  particularly  of 
that  moral  excellence,  which  even  in  this  life  approximates 
the  rational  creature  to  its  highest  attainable  perfection ; 
here  too  are  the  securities,  and  the  only  effective  securities, 
of  every  constitution  calculated  to  promote  the  present  or 
the  future  felicities  of  man. — Duncan. 


ON  QUARANTINE  AND  LAZARETTOS. 

I.  Quarantine. 

The  term  Quarantine  has  reference  to  a  human  cala- 
mity of  so  dreadful  a  nature,  that  it  calls  for  a  senti- 
ment of  gratitude  towards  a  bountiful  Providence,  that 
our  country  is  so  seldom  visited  with  it :  the  calamity 
to  which  we  allude  is  the  Plague. 

There  has  been  a  general  opinion  prevailing  among 
mankind,  that  the  plague  is  infectious  and  contagious, 
or  in  other  words,  that  it  is  communicated  from  one 
person  to  another  both  by  the  touch  and  by  the  breath. 
As  the  eastern  nations  have  always  been  liable  to  the 
plague,  the  legislators  of  Western  Europe  have  been 
anxious  to  devise  means  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
that  dire  affliction  into  countries  hitherto  free  from  it. 
Ships  have  often  arrived  from  Greece,  Turkey,  Smyrna, 
&c.,  at  the  ports  of  Western  Europe,  and  have  brought 
with  them  the  plague,  which  they  have  communicated 
to  almost  every  part  of  Europe,  at  different  times.  In 
1 720  a  Levantine  vessel  entered  the  port  of  Marseilles, 
and  communicated  the  plague  into  it,  from  whence  it 
spread  over  the  south  of  France. 

How  far  the  plague  is  really  communicated  by  the 
touch  and  the  breath,  is  a  difficult  question  to  decide. 
About  twenty  years  ago  the  House  of  Commons  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  inquire  into  this  very  subject ; 
and  the  evidence  which  they  received  was  of  a  most  con- 
tradictory character ;  some  of  our  eminent  physicians 
contending  that  the  plague  is  not  contagious,  and  others 
that  it  is.  On  the  one  hand  the  following  statements 
have  been  made,  and  extensively  credited  : — Shaking 
an  old  feather-bed  thrown  aside  seven  years  before, 
was  said  to  have  raised  a  plague,  which  carried  off 
nearly  six  thousand  persons  : — by  twenty-five  soldiers 
one  after  another  putting  on  anold  leathern  coat,  ten 
thousand  persons  perished  from  plague  : — some  cords, 
used  in  burying  the  dead  twenty  years  before,  caused 
the  death,  by  plague,  of  ten  thousand  persons  : — 
the  plague  overspread  Paris,  in  consequence  of  a  work- 
man removing  from  the  walls  of  a  house,  where  they 
had  remained  several  years,  some  clothes  covered  with 
plague-spots  :  a  yotmg  man  was  seized  with  the  plague 
by  thrusting  his  hand  into  an  old  trunk,  where  a  spider's 
web  instantly  caused  a  plague-sore  : — these  are  some 
of  the  many  stories  which  have  been  circulated  and 
credited,  chiefly  among  uneducated  persons.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  stated,  that  the  Turks  make  no  scruple 
of  wearing  the  clothes  of  their  relatives  deceased  of  the 
plague  :  and  that  the  bedding  and  clothes  of  those  who 
die  in  the  pest-house  are  the  perquisites  of  the  Pachas 
and  governor's,  and  are  annually  sold  at  the  public 
bazaars,  without  any  fear  of  contagion.  It  is  also  an 
undoubted  fact,  that  at  the  time  of  the  plague  of  Lon- 
don in  1665,  the  streets  were  universally  narrow,  the 
inhabitants  crowded  together  in  a  small  space,  the 
supply  of  water  was  deficient,  and  the  means  of  pre- 
serving cleanliness,  both  in  streets  and  houses,  were 
very  defective  ;  while  since  the  fire  of  London,  in  1666, 
when  improvements  have  been  made  in  all  these  re- 
spects, the  plague  has  not  once  made  its  appearance. 

We  must  therefore  leave  to  future  observers  the 
settlement  of  the  important  point,  whether  or  not,  and 
to  what  degree,  the  plague  is  contagious.  It  is  suffi- 
cient for  our  present  purpose  to  know  that  the  British 
government,  as  well  as  many  others, — we  believe 
most  others, — regard  it  as  contagious  ;  and  we  pro- 
ceed to  state  the  means  adopted  for  preventing  its 
introduction  into  this  country. 

The  term  quarantine  denotes  a  period  of  forty  days, 
during  which,  ships  coming  from  countries  infected 
(or  supposed  to  be  infected)  with  the  plague,  or  other 
contagious  disorder,  are  prohibited  from  entering  port, 
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and  are  excluded  from  society,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
communication  of  disease.  Tlie  term  of  forty  days 
has  no  peculiar  merit  in  preference  to  a  longer  or 
a  shorter  period ;  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
many  instances  of  the  adoption  of  a  similar  period 
taken  from  Scripture :  the  deluge  continued  forty  days 
and  nights ;  and  that  period  became  in  a  manner 
sacred,  for  there  are  several  allusions  to  such  a  period 
of  time  in  the  Bible  :  (Gen.  vi.  3;  vii.  4  ;  Deut.  ix.  9; 
1  Kings  xix.  8  ;  Jonah  iii.  3;  Matth.  iv.  2.) 

Our  brief  details  on  the  subject  of  quarantine  will 
be  principally  derived  from  Chitty's  Treatise  on  the 
Laws  of  Comtnerce.  Although  the  term  quarantine  is 
still  retained,  the  period  may  be  either  longer  or 
shorter  at  the  option  of  government.  There  is  a  qua- 
rantine-officer at  each  port ;  and  the  principal  docu- 
ment from  which  these  officers  are  enabled  to  ascer- 
tain whether  a  vessel  ought  to  perform  quarantine,  or 
what  is  to  be  the  duration  of  it,  is  called  a  bill  of  health. 
This  instrument  is  a  certificate  from  the  consul  at  the 
foreign  port  from  whence  the  ship  sailed,  notifying  the 
general  state  of  the  public  health  at  that  port,  and  in 
the  country  to  which  it  belongs.  If  the  bill  purports, 
that  at  the  time  of  the  ship's  sailing,  no  infectious  dis- 
order existed  there,  it  is  called  a  clean  bill  of  health. 
If  the  bill  states  that  there  are  rumours  of  an  infectious 
disorder,  but  that  it  had  not  actually  appeared,  it  is 
then  a  suspected  or  touched  bill.  Lastly,  'a.  foul  bill,  or  the 
absence  of  clean  bills,  imports  that  the  place  was  in- 
fected when  the  vessel  sailed.  In  the  two  latter  cases, 
a  period  of  quarantine  is  ordered,  proportionate  to  the 
supposed  danger  of  infection. 

The  quarantine  regulations  of  this  country  have  been 
subject  to  many  changes,  according  to  the  state  of 
opinion,  as  to  the  contagious  nature  of  the  plague, 
and  similar  diseases.  But  the  regulations  at  present 
in  force,  are  principally  those  which  were  determined 
by  the  Act  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  78.  Some  of  these  regula- 
tions we  will  briefly  detail. 

There  are  signal-flags  and  lanterns  provided,  to  de- 
note the  state  of  health  among  the  crew  of  a  ship. 
If  a  ship,  liable  to  quarantine,  from  the  port  from 
•whence  it  sailed,  arrive  within  two  leagues  of  the 
British  dominions,  or  come  within  two  leagues  of 
another  ship  at  sea,  she  is  to  hoist  a  large  yellow  flag 
at  the  mast-head,  if  she  have  a  clean  bill  of  health  ; 
but  a  yellow  flag  with  a  black  spot  in  the  middle,  if 
she  have  not  a  clean  bill ;  and  in  the  night-time,  in 
both  cases,  a  large  signal-light  shall  be  hoisted  on  the 
mainmast.  If  the  plague  be  actually  on  board  the 
vessel,  she  is  to  hoist  a  peculiar  black  and  yellow  flag 
in  the  day-time,  and  two  lanterns  at  night. 

Every  ship,  on  arriving  near  our  shores,  and  taking 
in  a  pilot,  must  deliver  to  him  a  written  paper,  con- 
taining the  name  of  the  place  at  which  the  ship  loaded, 
and  of  all  the  places  at  which  she  touched  on  the 
homeward  voyage.  Upon  being  questioned  by  the 
quarantine  officer  at  any  port,  the  captain  must  give 
true  answers  (upon  oath  if  required)  to  every  question 
put  to  him  by  that  officer,  respecting  the  health  of 
the  ship.  If  any  infectious  disease  appears  on  board, 
he  is  to  make  it  known  to  the  Privy  Council,  and 
neither  goods  nor  passengers  are  to  come  on  shore,  till 
directions  have  been  sent  to  that  effect.  The  captain 
is  also  to  give  to  the  pilot  a  list  of  all  the  articles  com- 
posing the  cargo,  since  some  are  deemed  to  be  liable 
to  retain  contagious  taint  more  than  others.  If  the 
quarantine  officer  considers  a  vessel  to  be  liable  to 
that  probation,  it  is  imperative  on  the  captain  to  con- 
duct the  ship,  and  all  that  it  contains,  to  any  quaran- 
tine station  that  may  be  pointed  out  to  him  :  if  any 
resistance  to  the  orders  given  be  offered,  his  ship  may 
be  fired  upon,  or  compelled  by  any  force  to  obey  the 


orders ;  and  no  seaman  or  passenger  is  permitted  to 
leave  the  ship,  either  for  the  shore  or  for  any  other 
ship.  The  same  applies  to  goods,  letters,  and  every- 
thing that  may  be  contained  on  board. — These  are 
some  of  the  regulations  imposed  upon  commanders  of 
vessels  ;  and  a  breach  of  any  one  of  them  is  punished 
by  very  heavy  penalties. 

Pilots  are  ordered  to  demand  the  written  or  verbal 
account  (just  referred  to)  of  the  state  of  health  in  the 
ships  to  which  they  go  ; — to  give  notice  to  the  captain 
of  any  proclamations  in  council  that  may  have  been 
recently  made  respecting  quarantine,  whether  relating 
to  places  or  to  particular  kinds  of  goods  j — to  remain 
on  board  in  the  same  manner  as  the  captain,  crew, 
and  passengers,  and  not  to  leave  the  ship  until  any 
quarantine  regulations  that  may  then  be  in  force  shall 
have  been  duly  attended  to ; — and,  in  case  of  the 
existence  of  quarantine  orders  at  the  time,  to  steer  the 
vessels  into  any  port  that  may  be  commanded. 
Heavy  penalties  follow  the  non-observance  of  any  of 
these  regulations. 

Every  one  of  the  regulations  here  detailed,  are  more 
or  less  incumbent  on  every  person,  crew,  or  passen- 
ger, officer  or  seaman,  who  may  be  in  a  suspected  ship. 
The  person,  the  clothes,  the  cargo,  the  luggage,  and 
letters,  are  all  equally  under  the  embargo  laid  at  such 
times.  Even  to  endeavour  to  convey  a  letter  on  shore, 
would  subject  the  party  to  a  fine  of  500/. 

As  quarantine  does  not  actually  mean  a  detention, 
in  all  cases,  of  forty  days,  but  is  used  for  all  periods 
of  detention,  we  may  state,  that  quarantine,  to  some 
extent  or  other,  is  performed  by  all  vessels  whatever, 
which  have  ever  sailed  from,  or  touched  at,  any  port 
in  the  Mediterranean,  or  in  Barbary.  Likewise,  those 
arriving  from  any  place,  at  which,  for  the  time  being, 
the  privy  council  may  suppose  the  plague  to  have 
existence :  in  these  cases  the  ship  is  considered  to  be 
under  quarantine  from  the  time  of  leaving  the  sus- 
pected port.  All  vessels  are  liable  to  quarantine 
which  have  had  any  communication  with  a  ship 
coming  from  the  ports  in  question,  by  receiving  on 
board  either  persons,  cargo,  baggage,  wearing-apparel, 
or  letters.  Also,  vessels  arriving  from  other  parts  of 
Europe,  and  containing  as  cargo,  certain  articles  con- 
sidered most  liable  to  infection,  unless  certificates  can 
be  produced  that  such  articles  were  not  grown  or  pro- 
duced near  the  Mediterranean  states.  Tlie  articles 
most  liable  to  suspicion,  are  all  those  whose  materials 
have  ever  possessed  either  animal  or  vegetable  life, 
such  as  leather,  hides,  hair,  fur,  feathers,  linen,  cotton, 
silk,  hemp,  &c. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  how  very  rigorous  are  the  laws 
relating  to  quarantine.  In  all  the  above  cases,  if  the 
quarantine  officers  are  not  satisfied  that  the  ship  and 
its  cargo  are  perfectly  free  from  contagion,  the  ship 
is  conducted  to  one  of  several  ports  that  have  been 
laid  down  by  the  privy  council,  and  there  to  remain 
rigidly  secluded  r.nd  cut  ofif  from  communication,  as 
long  as  the  council  may  please  to  order,  whatever 
may  be  the  injury  that  the  cargo  may  suffer  from 
delay. 

It  thus  appears  how  necessaiy  it  is  to  know  what  is 
the  real  state  of  the  question  respecting  the  infectious 
nature  of  the  plague.  If,  as  has  generally  been 
supposed,  the  plague  be  contagious  by  touch  and 
breath,  scarcely  any  quarantine  laws  can  be  too 
severe  ;  but  if,  as  begins  to  be  extensively  surmised, 
the  plague  is  only  contagious  when  there  is  a  want  of 
common  cleanliness,  a  relaxation  of  these  laws  is  an 
object  of  much  importance.  Mr.  Chitty  has  enume- 
rated the  disadvantages  under  which  captains  and 
merchants  are  placed  by  the  quarantine  laws.  The 
time  occupied  in  the  performance  of  quarantine,  and 
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the  heavj'  expense  to  which  it  gives  rise,  occasion  the 
ship-owner  to  charge  a  higher  sum  for  the  hire  of  a 
vessel  to  convey  a  cargo,  than  he  would  otherwise  do : 
this  is  invariably  done,  for  he  cannot  tell  beforehand 
that  the  ship  will  not  be  liable  to  quarantine.  More- 
over, it  is  asserted,  that  mercantile  intrigue  and 
manoeuvre  sometimes  occasion  a  foul  bill  of  health 
to  be  given  to  a  ship  when  there  is  no  necessity  for 
it.  Tlie  freight  of  a  vessel  is  higher,  the  merchant 
waits  longer  for  a  return  of  his  capital,  the  charge  for 
pilotage  is  increased,  and  the  provision  for  a  ship's 
crew  are  expensive,  during  quarantine.  Many  kinds 
of  cargo  are  perishable,  and  become  utterly  useless  if 
detained  forty  or  fifty  days,  as  is  sometimes  the  case. 
The  cargo  of  each  ship  is  generally  soon  known  among 
the  merchants  ;  and  if  several  ships,  with  a  certain 
class  of  articles  as  cargo,  be  detained  for  quarantine, 
the  market  for  those  articles  becomes  thrown  into  a 
forced  state,  from  the  known  arrivals  of  the  cargoes, 
but  the  impossibility  of  getting  at  them  for  some 
weeks.  Lastly,  if  a  vessel  under  quarantine  be 
attacked  by  a  storm  and  placed  in  peril,  the  natural 
humanity  which  distinguishes  seamen  towards  each 
other  receives  a  check  :  one  vessel  fears  to  assist 
another,  lest  it  should  become  liable  to  quarantine, 
and  consequently  to  loss,  by  communication  with  a 
suspected  ship.  To  make  humanity  a  losing  game  is 
a  thing  always  to  be  regretted. 

In  a  second  paper  we  shall  speak  of  Lazarettos,  a 
subject  to  which  we  have  not  yet  alluded. 


NATURAL.    MONITORS. 


I 


I  ASKED  the  Lark  in  the  Summer  morn, 
Why  he  left  so  lightly  his  nest  in  the  corn  ; 
AVhy  he  sang  so  sweetly  his  matin  song, 
"Which  the  clouds  and  the  breezes  bore  along, 
When  he  knew,  that,  perhaps,  before  'twas  night 
The  hiuiter's  shaft  might  stay  his  flight  ? 
By  tlie  messenger  Wind  was  this  answer  given, 
"I  fear  not,  I  fear  not,  I  fly  towards  heaven  !" 

I  asked  the  Flowers  in  the  soft  Spring  time, 
Wherefore  they  smiled  in  their  youthful  prime, 
When  the  stormy  d;iys  so  soon  should  come, 
That  would  blight  for  ever  their  beauty  and  bloom  ? 
And  the  sweet  Flowers  answered,  "  Each  day  renews 
On  our  leaves  the  sunshine  that  dries  the  dews  : 
Why  should  we  not  smile  ?     Till  now  we  have  thriven; 
And  the  sunshine  and  dew  are  both  from  heaven  !" 

I  asked  the  Clouds,  in  their  j^omp  of  light, 
As  they  sat  in  the  crimson  west  at  niglit, 
Wherefore  they  gathered  around  the  sun, 
And  brightened,  although  his  race  was  lun ; 
When,  perhaps,  the  breezes  of  night  might  strew 
Their  fragile  folds  into  mist  and  dew  ? 
The  Clouds  replied,  "  Though  we  should  be  di-iven 
Away  from  our  rest,  we  should  still  be  in  heaven  ! " 

And  I  saw  a  lovely  Child,  who  knelt 

tJeside  the  cot  where  his  father  dwelt, 

At  the  sun-set  hour  ;  and  his  hands  were  raised 

Towards  the  sky  on  which  he  gazed  ; 

And  on  his  rosy  lips  a  prayer 

Seemed  hovering,  like  the  Summer  air  : 

*'  Fear'st  thon,"  said  I,  "  the  shades  of  even  ?" 

He  smiled  and  said, "  See  how  bright  is  heaven  !" 

Miss  M.  A.  Browne. 


Atheism  is  not  the  persuasion  of  the  man,  no,  nor  the 
belief  of  the  Devil,  but  the  punishment  of  the  Beast.  'Tis 
•that  hardness  of  heart, — that  reprobate  sense  to  which 
God  delivers  up  an  obstinate  sinner, — 'tis  the  last  of  judg- 
ments intlicted  by  God  on  him  that  has  refused  all  methods 
of  his  mercy.  God  has  forsaken  him,  and  delivered 
him  up  to  the  worst  of  all  evils,  that  is,  to  himself. — Old 
Divine. 


The  vermin  of  equivocation  are  often  hidden  under  the 
mass  of  words, — -^"uller. 


ADVERTISEMENTS    AND    COUNSELS    01' 
SIR    THOMAS    SMITH. 

Although  all  men  promise  to  help  you  if  you  had  need, 
yet  nevertheless  trust  not  too  much  thereto.  Many  of  theiu 
wliich  now  do  oll'er  to  take  armour  for  your  sake',  if  occa- 
sion be  offered,  will  be  the  first  to  strike  you,  to  give  you  the 
overthrow. 

Do  good  while  you  have  power  thereunto,  and  never  do 
hurt  though  you  nuiy  :  for  the  tears  of  the  offended  and  the 
complaints  of  the  grieved,  may  one  day  have  place  in  the 
sight  of  God  to  move  Him  to  chastise  you. 

Bestow  your  benefits  and  oflices  rather  upon  the  good, 
than  upon  your  friends;  ibr  among  your  friends  it  is  lawful 
to  depart  your  goods,  but  not  your  conscience. 

If  you  will  not  err  in  your  counsels,  nor  stumble  in  your 
actions,  embrace  them  that  tell  you  truth,  and  hate  them 
that  flatter  you;  for  much  more  ought  you  to  love  them  that 
advise  you,  than  those  that  will  seem  to  pity  you,  when  you 
are  in  danger. 

Have  always  in  memory  the  benefits  you  have  received 
from  others,  and  enforce  yourself  to  forgive  such  injuries  as 
others  have  done  unto  you. 

Esteem  much  that  little  of  your  own,  and  regard  not  the 
abundance  of  others. 

Make  much  of  your  dearest  friends;  and  do  not  procure 
any  enemies. 

Deny  not  justice  to  the  poor  because  he  is  poor;  neither 
pardon  the  rich  because  he  is  rich. 

Do  not  good  only  for  love,  neither  chastise  only  for  hatred. 

In  evident  cases  abide  not  the  counsel  of  others;  and  in 
doubtful  cases  determine  not  of  yourself. 

Suffer  not  sin  unpunished;  nor  well-doing  without  re- 
ward. 

Deny  not  justice  to  him  that  asketh,  nor  mercy  to  him 
that  deserveth  it. 

Chastise  not  when  thou  art  angry,  neither  promise  any- 
thing in  thy  mirth. 


THE  COMMON  ARUM,  or  CUCKOO-PINT. 

The  Cuckoo,  which  is  welcomed  amongst  us  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  as  the  sure  harbinger  of  genial 
weather,  has  given  their  common  names  to  several 
flowers  which  make  their  appearance  about  the  time 
of  his  annual  visit.  Among  these  is  that  curious- 
looking  flower,  the  common  arum,  whose  wonderful 
structure  has  given  rise  to  disputes  and  differences  of 
opinion  among  eminent  botanists,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  has  afforded  unmixed  delight  to  numbers  of 
the  unlearned  ;  we  mean  the  little  rosy  vagrants  who 
search  the  hedges  at  this  gladsome  season  for  loi-ds 
and  ladies,  or  wake-i-ohin,  or  cuckoo-pint,  as  this  plant 
is  indifferently  called. 

This  plant  is  generally  known,  and  is  sufficiently 
abundant  on  shady  banks,  at  the  bottoms  of  hedges, 
near  the  margin  of  rivulets,  &c.  Its  flowers  are  very 
thickly  set  upon  a  club-shaped  part,  called  a  spadix, 
which  is  itself  enclosed  in  a  leaf  of  a  very  peculiar 
form,  the  edges  of  which  are  curved  inwards  till  they 
meet,  and  form  a  hollow  sheath  or  spathe.  The  spathe 
may  be  observed  on  many  of  our  garden  plants,  but 
the  spadix  is  not  so  common,  being  confined,  as  we 
believe,  to  the  palms  and  the  arum  tribe.  After  a 
while  the  spadix  and  its  aggregated  flowers,  with  the 
spathe  which  had  enveloped  them,  die  away,  and 
disclose  a  small  long  bunch  of  berries,  green  at 
first,  and  afterwards  of  a  yellowish  red  coloui-,  con- 
taining in  each  berry  several  seeds.  These  berries 
are  sometimes  as  large  as  the  kernel  of  a  hazel  nut, 
and  last  all  the  summer,  looking  very  brilliant  among 
the  briers  and  wild  plants  of  our  hedges. 

The  botanical  name  of  the  cuckoo-pint  is  Arum 
maculatum :  it  is  the  only  British  species  of  a  family 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Aroidete. 
This  family  is  botanically  divided  into  three  sections, 
according  to  the  form  of  the  leaves,  which  are  either 
composite,  simple,  or  arrow-shaped.  The  roots  of 
many  species  are  thick  and  tuberous,  and  made  use 
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of  in  tropical  countries  as  a  common  article  of  food, 
though  they  are  said  to  disagree  with  Europeans. 
The  roots  of  Arum  maculatum  are  edible  when  pro- 
perly prepared,  but  it  is  only  in  times  of  extreme 
scarcity  that  they  have  been  made  use  of  for  that 
purpose.  One  of  the  species,  Arum  macrorhizon,  is 
cultivated  in  China  to  a  great  extent,  and  answers 
the  same  purpose  as  the  potato  in  this  country.  But 
although  the  roots  of  the  arum  tribe,  after  roasting 
or  boiling,  are  many  of  them  found  useful  as  food,  all 
these  plants  are  acrid  in  a  high  degree,  and  some  few 
are  dangerous  poisons.  The  sharp,  biting  taste  of 
the  root  of  the  common  arum  was  proved  by  a  person 
who,  having  heard  of  its  many  uses  in  former  times, 
dug  up  one  from  curiosity  and  tasted  it.  "  The  piece 
I  bit  off  was  scarcely  the  size  of  half  a  split  pea,  yet 
it  gave  out  so  much  acrid  milk,  that  for  more  than 
half  an  hour  my  lips  and  tongue  were  inflamed,  and 
continued  to  burn,  as  if  cauterized  by  hot  iron  ;  nor 
did  the  sensation  wholly  cease  till  after  breakfast  the 
next  morning." 

The  uses  of  the  British  arum  are  detailed  to  us  by 
tlie  old  herbalists  at  some  length.  As  a  medicine 
they  would  have  us  believe  it  to  be,  in  one  form  or 
another,  a  remedy  for  poison  and  the  plague,  for 
boils,  for  coughs  and  shortness  of  breath,  for  subduing 
inflammation  of.  the  eyes,  and  restoring  them  "when 
by  some  chance  they  become  black  and  blue,"  for 
pains  in  the  ears,  for  the  gout,  &c.  As  a  cosmetic  it  is 
said  to  be  of  sovereign  efficacy  in  removing  blemishes 
of  the  skin.  As  it  is  not  likely  that  our  readers  will 
feel  disposed  to  make  trial  of  its  virtues  in  these 
respects  we  omit  the  directions  given  concerning 
the  different  modes  of  preparing  the  plant.  We 
learn  from  Gerard  and  others  that  the  roots  of  the 
cuckoo-pint  were  employed  in'  making  starch,  and 
that  the  article  thus  obtained  was  very  "pure  and 
white."  But  it  is  added  "it  is  most  hurtful  to  the 
hands  of  the  laundresse  that  hath  the  handling  of  it, 
for  it  choppeth,  blistereth,  and  maketh  the  hands 
rough,  and  rugged,  and  withall  smarting."  From 
this  ancient  domestic  use  of  the  arum,  it  obtained 
the  name  of  starch-wort.  We  may  conclude  our 
account  of  the  uses  of  this  plant  in  the  words  of 
the  quaint-speaking  Culpepper.  "Authors  have  left 
large  commendations  of  this  herb,  you  see,  but  for 
my  part,  I  have  neither  spoken  with  Dr.  Rta-on  nor 
Dr.  Experience  about  it." 

'  Humble  as  i^  the  appearance  of  this  plant,  it  is 
welcomed  among  the  other  harbingers  of  spring,  and 
though  closely  wrapped  in  its  spotted  veil  has  not 
escaped  the  notice  and  admiration  of  the  lover  of 
nature  and  of  flowers.  Hervey  thus  speaks  of  it  in 
his  Theron  and  Aspasio : — 

Arum — a  wild  herb,  which  unfolds  but  one  leaf,  formed 
after  a  very  singular  pattern,  bearing  some  resemblance  to 
a  hare's  ear.  It  is  really  one  of  the  prettiest  fancies  in 
nature's  wardrobe,  and  is  so  much  admired  by  country 
people  that  they  have  dignified  it  with  the  apellation  of 
"lords  and  ladies  ;"  because  it  looks,  I  suppose,  somewhat 
.ike  a  person  of  quality,  sitting  with  an  air  of  ease  and 
dignity  in  his  open  sedan.  In  autumn,  after  both  flowers 
have  vanished,  a  spike  of  scarlet  berries,  on  a  simple  stalk, 
is  all  that  remains. 

This  comparison  of  the  flower  with  a  person  seated 
iu  a  sedan,  recals  another  familiar  name  of  the  arum, 
i.  e.  Jack  in  a  box,  derived  from  a  ridiculous  resemblance 
found  for  it  to  an  image  standing  in  a  case.  The 
author  just  quoted  is  not  content  to  consider  the 
arum  as  a  mere  curiosity ;  he  introduces  it  to 
our  notice  in  conjunction  with  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  products  of  spring  : — 

The  hawthorn  in  every  hedge  is  partly  turged  with  silken 
gems,  partly  diffused  into  a  milk-white  bloom,     Not  a 


straggling  furze,  nor  a  solitary  thicket  on  the  heath,  but 
wears  a  rural  nosegay.  Even  amidst  that  neglected  dike, 
the  arum  rises  in  humble  state ;  most  curiously  surrounded 
with  luxuriant  families,  each  distinguished  by  a  peculiar 
livery  of  green. 

The  poet  Clare  has  placed  the  appearance  of  the 
arum  among  the  tokens  of  the  arrival  of  spring,  ia 
the  following  pleasing  lines  : — 

Sweet  are  the  omeus  of  approaching  spring, 

When  gay  the  elder'sprouts  her  winged  leaves  ; 
When  tootling  robins  carol-welcomes  sing, 

And  sparrows  chelp  glad  tidings  from  the  eaves. 
What  lovely  prospects  wait  each  wakening  hour 

When  each  new  day  some  novelty  displays, 
How  sweet  the  sunbeam  melts  the  crocus  flower, 

Whose  borrowed  pride  shines  dizened  in  his  rays ; 
Sweet  new-laid  hedges  flush  their  tender  green ; 
Sweet  peep  the  arum  leaves  their  shelter  screen  j 

Ah  !  sweet  is  all  that  I'm  denied  to  share ; 
Want's  painful  hindrance  holds  me  to  her  stall, — 

But  still  Hope's  smiles  unpoint  the  thorns  of  care, 
Since  Heaven's  eternal  spring  is  free  from  all. 


# 


A  KEEN  and  exquisite  perception  of  whatever  is  ludicrous 
or  defective  is  rarely  united  with  a  lofty  or  poetical  sensibiluy 
for  elegance  and  beauty. 

Sir  William  Temple  observes,  that  he  esteemed  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  both  as  the  greatest  poet,  and  the  noblest  genius  of 
any  that  have  left  writings  behind  them,  and  published  in 
our  own  or  any  other  modern  language ;  a  person  born 
capable,  he  says,  not  only  of  forming  the  greatest  ideas,  but 
of  leaving  the  noblest  examples,  if  the  length  of  his  life  had 
been  equal  to  the  excellence  of  his  wit  and  virtues. 

How  beautiful  and  how  varied  are  the  forms  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving  in  the  Book  of  Psalms  !  They  appear  as  the 
outpourings  of  a  grateful  heart  before  God  for  the  glories  of 
his  creation, — for  succour  in  the  hour  of  danger, — for  de- 
liverance from  affliction, — for  national  privileges, — and  for 
anticipated  salvation.  There  is  an  earnestness  in  many  of 
them,  that  lays  hold  upon  our  strongest  sympathies  :  for 
(without  speaking  of  their  inspired  and  prophetic  characteis) 
they  may  be  truly  said  to  spring  from  feelings  which  are 
natural  to  every  man  who  is  not  utterly  debased,  and  in  the 
exercise  of  which,  generous  tempers  ever  take  delight.— 
Sedgwick. 
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THE  BANKS  OF  THE  TAMAR. 
II. 


V/EXn    HEAD. 


Beautiful 
Art  thou,  Pentillie,  nsing  o'er  the  flood, ' 
That  round  thy  foot,  involved  as  the  folds 
Of  the  sleek  serpent,  leads  a  mazy  course. 
As  though  it  were  a  pity  soon  to  steal 
The  voyager  from  scenes  so  passing  fair ! 
All  eyes  are  fixed  upon  the  woods, — the  woods! 
And  on  that  princely  structure  which  they  hold 
Within  their  green  embrace '.     How  bold  the  bank 
Of  Tamar  rises,  with  its  verdurous  sheet, — 
Tree  above  tree  uprushing !     Gentlest  airs 
Are  playing  with  the  seas  of  foliage  now, 
And  here  and  there  clear  green  spots  meet  the  glance, 
Like  islands  scattered  carelessly  between 
The  billowy  leafage  ;  and  the  sun 
Is  shining  over  all,  the  skies  are  blue. 
And  Tamar  bright  and  placid. Carrincton. 


In  our  last  paper  on  this  subject,  (p.  153,)  we  traced 
the  river  Tamar  to  Cotehele,  The  next  place  worthy  of 
notice  is  Pentillie  Castle,  a  noble  structure  on  the 
Cornish  bank  of  the  river.  The  present  castle,  the 
seat  of  John  Tillie  Coryton,  Esq.,  is  situated  on  a 
bold  knoll,  which  rises  almost  perpendicularly  from 
the  navigable  water  of  the  Tamar.  It  is  a  superb 
structure,  selected  from  the  designs  of  the  late  "William 
Wilkins,  Esq.,  architect  of  the  National  Gallery,  and 
of  University  College,  London.  The  building  is  in 
the  Gothic  style,  and  is  chiefly  composed  of  Portland 
stone.  The  lobby  is  said  to  contain  one  of  the  finest 
painted  windows  in  England. 

Near  the  mansion,  on  the  northern  side,  is  a  conical 
mount,  covered  with  evergreens.  The  top  is  orna- 
mented with  a  stone  temple,  and  beneath  it  is  a  vault 
in   which    Sir    James  Tillie  ordered  himself  to  be 

Vol.  XVI. 


interred.  A  strange  story  has  been  told  by  Gilpin  re- 
specting this  interment.  It  is  said  that  Sir  James  Tillie 
was  an  atheist,  a  man  of  wit,  and  well  stored  with  all 
the  ribaldry  and  common-place  jests  against  rehgion 
and  Scripture  which  are  so  well  suited  to  display  pert- 
ness  and  folly.  In  order  to  carry  his  scepticism  a 
step  further  than  his  companions,  he  is  said  to  have 
left  orders  to  his  executors,  that,  when  he  should  be 
dead,  they  were  to  place  his  dead  body,  in  his  usual 
garb,  and  his  elbow  chair,  upon  the  top  of  a  hill,  and 
to  arrange  on  a  table  before  him,  bottles,  glasses, 
pipes,  and  tobacco.  In  this  situation  he  was  to  be 
immured  in  a  tower,  of  such  dimensions  as  he  de- 
scribes, where  he  proposed,  he  said,  patiently  to  await 
the  coming  of  the  resurrection.  This  is  the  substance 
of  the  story ;  and  we  allude  to  it  only  to  show  how 
cautious  persons  should  be  in  charging  the  memory 
of  a  deceased  man  with  such  serious  and  awful  ini- 
quity. Mr.  Gilbert,  in  his  History  of  Cornwall,  invali- 
dates almost  every  part  of  this  story.  Sir  James  was 
certainly  buried  there,  but  the  story  of  the  table, 
bottles,  &c.,  is  utterly  untrue ;  while  the  will,  pre- 
served in  Doctors'  Commons,  proves,  that  so  far  from 
his  principles  being  atheistical,  they  breathe  through- 
out a  disposition  fraught  with  the  utmost  submission 
to  the  will  of  Divine  Providence,  and  a  perfect  confi- 
dence in  the  wisdom  and  mercies  of  the  Creator. 

The  Tamar  then  winds  its  course  towards  the  south, 
and  passes  near  Bere  Alston,  a  small  town  in  the 
parish  of  Bere  Ferris.  This  town,  although  little 
more  than  a  hamlet,  had  the  privilege  of  returning 
two  members  to  parliament,  until  the  time  of  the 
Reform  Act.     The  estate  of  Bere  was  bestowed  by 
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William  the  Conquefof,  on  a  branch  of  the  house  of 
AlenCj'on,  in  Fiance,  from  which  was  derived  the  name 
Alston.  Henry  Ferrers  held  this  manor  in  Henry 
the  Second's  time,  and  had  a  castle  here.  Martin 
Ferrers,  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Third,  had  the 
defence  of  the  southern  coast  against  an  invasion  of 
l^he  French.  From  this  family  the  manor  successively 
passed  into  those  of  Lord  Brook,  Lord  Mountjoy, 
Earl  of  Newport,  Sir  John  Maynard,  Earl  of  Stam- 
ford, and  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  There  are 
several  lead  mines  near  Bere  Alston,  but  they  are  not 
now  rich  in  ore,  although  at  one  time  not  only  lead, 
but  silver  likewise,  was  procured  there. 

Not  far  from  hence  is  the  village  of  Tamerton,  a 
pretty  sequestered  spot,  but  not  remarkable  for  any- 
thing except  an  aged  oak,  under  which  a  tragical 
deed  is  reported  to  have  been  committed  in  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  which  has  formed  the  mate- 
rial for  a  metrical  tale  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Johns,  of 
Crediton. 

We  next  come  to  Warleigh  House,  the  seat  of 
Walter  Radcliffe,  Esq.,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tamar, 
about  six  miles  northward  of  Plymouth.  The  estate 
belonged  to  Samson  Foliott,  in  the  time  of  King  Ste- 
phen ;  and  afterwards  passed  into  the  families  of  the 
Gorges,  the  Bouvilles,  the  Coplestons,  and  the  Bam- 
fyldes,  from  whom  it  descended  to  the  RadcliflFes. 
The  house  is  large,  and  appears,  both  from  internal 
evidence  and  from  records  still  preserved,  to  have 
been  built  prior  tf)  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The 
south  front  has  nearly  the  form  of  the  letter  E ;  and 
the  entrance  hall  from  its  lofty  and  imposing  aspect, 
appears  like  one  of  the  ancient  baronial  halls.  As 
the  house  is  situated  nearly  at  the  point  where  the 
river  Tavy  flows  into  the  Tamar,  there  are  beautiful 
views  presented  from  its  grounds.  An  eminence 
within  the  grounds  commands  a  view  of  the  Ha- 
moaze,  with  the  British  ships  lying  there, — die 
churches  of  St.  Budeaux  and  Landulph, — the  junction 
of  the  Tavy  and  the  Tamar, — with  a  long  undulating 
line  of  the  varied  banks  of  the  latter,  bounded  by  the 
lieights  of  Hengeston-down,  in  Cornwall ;  while  on 
the  other  hand  are  seen  the  winding  course  of  the 
Tavy,  the  distant  landscape  affording  a  view  of  Buck- 
land  Abbey,  and  being  terminated  by  the  Dartmoor 
hills. 

The  Tamar  next  reaches  St.  Budeaux,  called  also 
Budeokshed,  and  familiarly  Budshed.  The  village  is 
situated  on  an  eminence  commanding  many  fine  pro- 
spects. The  family  of  the  Budeoksheds  possessed 
the  estate  for  some  centuries.  From  this  family  it 
passed  to  the  Gorges  ;  and  fx-om  them  successively  to 
the  Trevills,  the  Trelawneys,  and  the  Clerks.  The 
manor  house  is  a  very  old  and  dilapidated  building, 
and  is  at  present,  we  believe,  inhabited  only  by  a 
farmer.  The  church  of  St.  Budeaux  is  a  plain  and 
simple  edifice,  built  from  the  materials  of  an  older 
structure.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century 
the  rectorship  was  filled,  for  more  than  sixty  years, 
by  the  Rev.  T.  Alcock,  who  was  remarkable  for  many 
peculiarities  in  his  character.  The  homeliness  of  his 
dwelling  was  extreme  ;  for  every  article  of  modern 
convenience  was  excluded.  His  drawing-room  was  a 
miserable  bed-chamber,  with  walls  that  had  been  once 
whitewashed.  Here  he  boiled  his  coffee,  toasted  his 
cakes,  and  entertained  his  guest  at  the  same  time  ; 
who  forgot,  in  the  charms  of  his  conversation,  the 
wretched  apartment  they  were  in,  and  the  time-worn 
bed  on  which  they  were  seated,  for  want  of  chairs  and 
sofas.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  style  of  living 
arose  from  scantiness  of  income,  but  from  penurious- 
ness  of  disposition  : — he  was,  however,  both  a  learned 
and  an  amiable  man. 


Approaching  still  nearer  to  Plymouth,  the  Tamar 
arrives  at  Weston  Mill.  This  little  hamlet  is  deeply 
seated  in  a  vale  at  the  head  of  the  creek  of  theriver. 
The  creek  presents  an  extremely  gratifying  scene  when 
the  tide  is  up,  and  is  gently  rippling  round  the  little 
promontories  :  it  then  exhibits  all  the  charms  of  a 
sequestered  lake. 

We  now  approach  the  point  where  the  Tamar  sud- 
denly expands  to  that  large  sheet  of  water  which, 
under  the  name  of  the  Hamoaze,  is  so  well  known  as 
a  fine  harbour  for  our  men  of  war.  At  this  spot  is 
situated  Mount  Tamar,  the  seat  of  the  late  Captain 
Sir  Thomas  Byard,  well  known  for  the  distinguished 
part  he  sustained  in  Lord  Duncan's  memorable  vic- 
tory at  Camperdown.  The  house  is  situated  on  the 
brow  of  an  acclivity,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of 
the  adjacent  country, — the  prospect  being  seen  to  the 
best  advantage  from  some  broken  ground  which  rises 
rather  to  the  eastward  of  the  house. 

On  the  Cornwall  bank  now  appears  the  town  of 
Saltash  j 

Saltash  appears, 
Beheld  with  interest ;  for,  though  the  hand 
Of  boastful,  spruce,  and  calculating  Art 
Has  here  no  level  and  right-angled  streets, 
And  traces  here  no  long  unbroken  lines 
Of  buildings  uniform,  there  is  a  charm 
In  thy  irregular  rush  adoAvn  tlie  hill, 
Saltash  !  And  the  continued  dotting  of  thy  slope 
With  gardens,  which  the  hand  of  Leisure  forms,— 
Abode  of  flowers  and  fruitage,  wliere  repose. 
Fit  recompense  for  years  of  honoured  toil. 
Waits  on  the  sons  of  Ocean. 

It  is  thus  that  the  Devonshire  poet  speaks  of  the 
pleasant  town  of  Saltash.  Saltash  is  built  on  a  solid 
rock,  with  houses  of  the  same  material.  The  houses 
rise  one  above  another  in  steep  ascent,  and  at  the  top 
of  the  hill  is  the  chapel,  the  town-hall,  and  other 
buildings.  Saltash  was  originally  made  a  borough  at 
a  very  early  period,  and  was  in  the  possession  of 
Regmald  de  Valletort  in  the  reigns  of  Kings  John 
and  Henry  the  Third.  From  this  family  it  passed  to 
Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  Henry  the  Third's  brother; 
and  these  estates  being  afterwards  vested  in  the 
crown,  were  by  Edward  the  Third  made  part  of  the 
Duchy  of  Cornwall,  which,  we  believe,  they  still 
remain. 

The  Tamar  Is  very  wide  both  above  and  below 
Saltash,  but  here  narrows  to  a  ferry.  A  skilful 
pilot  is  said  to  be  needed  to  traverse  with  safety  this 
part  of  the  river.  Immense  tracks  of  mud  stretch 
out  fi-om  each  side,  which,  when  slightly  covered  with 
water,  are  so  extremely  delusive,  that  they  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  the  deeper  portions  of  the 
channel.  Parties  have  frequently  been  detained  all 
night  on  these  shoals  ;  for  if  a  boat  once  runs  aground 
there,  she  is  almost  always  obliged  to  wait  till  the  next 
flood  tide,  before  she  can  get  oflf. 

At  the  junction  of  the  river  Lynher  with  the  Tamar 
is  situated  Antony,  the  fine  mansion  of  R.  P.  Carew, 
Esq.  This  is  a  square  massive  edifice,  built  in  1721. 
The  interior  is  commodious  and  elegant,  and  contains 
several  fine  portraits,  by  Holbein,  Vandyck,  Kneller, 
Reynolds,  and  other  distinguished  artists.  In  front 
of  the  house  is  a  court-yard,  enclosed  on  two  sides  by 
rows  of  offices,  supported  by  piazzas,  and  on  the  third 
by  a  brick  wall. 

Still  farther  down  is  Thanckes,  the  seat  of  Lady 
Graves,  widow  of  the  late  Admiral  Lord  Graves.  The 
house,  which  is  unassuming  in  its  exterior,  is  plea- 
santly situated  at  the  head  of  a  small  bay,  near  some 
fine  groves  of  ancient  trees.  Admiral  Graves  was  en- 
gaged in  the  action  of  the  1st  of  June,  1794  ;  and  for 
his  services  on  that  occasion  he  was  created  a  peer  of 
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Ireland,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Gravas,  Baron  Graves,  of 
Gravesend,  in  the  county  of  Londonderry.  He  was 
also  rewarded  with  a  gold  chain  and  medal,  and  a 
pension  of  1,000/.  per  annum.  The  following  year  he 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Admiral  of  the  White.  He 
died  in  1801,  after  having  spent  fifty  years  in  the 
naval  service. 

We  have  now  approached  nearly  to  Mount  Edge- 
cumbe,  on  the  western  side  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Tamar.  Mount  Edgecumbe  has  been  celebrated  by 
writers  of  different  classes,  and  of  different  countries, 
for  the  beauty  of  its  situation.  It  is  a  beautifully 
luxuriant  hill,  with  a  mansion  near  the  summit,  be- 
longing to  the  Earl  of  Mount  Edgecumbe,  which  was 
built  by  Sir  Richard  Edgecumbe,  about  the  year  1550. 
and  is  constructed  in  the  Gothic  style,  of  an  oblong 
shape,  with  octagonal  towers  at  the  four  corners.  A' 
modern  wing,  containing  a  library  and  other  rooms, 
has  been  since  added  to  the  building  j  but  as  this 
part  is  hidden  by  a  row  of  stately  trees,  it  does  not 
injure  the  architectural  effect  of  the  '•-nision.  The 
interior  possesses  some  spacious  apartments,  among 
which  is  the  noble  hall.  At  the  bottom  of  the  lawn 
on  which  the  house  is  situated,  and  close  to  the  water's 
edge,  are  the  flower  gardens,  cultivated  in  the  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  Italian  styles.  This  garden  is  cele- 
brated for  its  beauty  in  every  respect. 

The  position  of  Mount  Edgecumbe  with  reference 
to  the  surrounding  scenery,  is  well  described  by  the 
celebrated  French  writer,  Dupin,  who  visited  England 
some  years  ago. 

Mount  Edgecumbe  stands  on  an  extensive  base  ;  it  rises 
and  projects  like  a  promontory,  forming  the  western  boun- 
dary of  Plymouth  roads.  Its  sides  are  majestically  shaded 
by  some  beautiful  old  plantations,  and  its  summit  com- 
mands one  of  the  finest  prospects  England  presents.  On 
the  east,  the  spectator  beholds,  as  if  beneath  his  feet,  the 
road  and  the  vessels  lying  at  anchor.  The  long  narrow 
Hne  formed  by  the  town  of  Stonehouse  is  distinctly  marked; 
in  front  rise  tlie  Citadel  and  insulated  barracks  of  the  Royal 
Marines,  and  in  the  rear  the  magnificent  Naval  and  Ordnance 
Hospitals.  Farther  to  the  left,  the  Hamoaze  sends  off  nume- 
rous and  deep  ramifications  from  both  its  banks,  as  the 
trunk  of  a  vigorous  tree  shoots  forth  its  branches  in  all  direc- 
tions. Along  an  extent  of  upwai-ds  of  four  miles,  its  prin- 
cipal course  is  filled  by  first-rates,  frigates,  and  smaller 
ships  of  war ;  some  entirely  dismantled,  others  rigged,  fully 
equipped,  and  ready  to  join  any  sudden  expedition,  at  a 
moment's  warning.  Finally,  to  crown  this  magnificent  pic- 
ture, the  plains,  hills,  and  high  mountains  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  form  on  the  east,  north,  and  west,  an  immense 
amphitheatre  of  fields,  meadows,  heaths,  forests,  and  rocks. 
The  two  extremities  of  this  amphitheatre,  extend  gradually 
to  the  ocean,  the  immense  surface  of  which  presents  no 
resting  point  to  the  eye,  except  Eddystone  lighthouse." 

The  whole  range  of  important  buildings  and  towns 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tamar,  such 
as  Devonport,  Plymouth,  Stonehouse,  Stoke  Damerel, 
&c.,  together  with  the  Breakwater,  the  Citadel,  Mount 
Wise,  Drake's  Island,  &c.,  are  too  important  to  be 
included  in  the  present  article,  which  has  relation 
more  to  the  natural  scenery  along  its  banks,  than  to 
the  naval  arrangements  at  its  mouth.  Here,  there- 
fore, for  the  present,  we  must  quit  the  Tamar  and  its 
interesting  associations. 


Ordeal  is  a  word  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  which 
also  comes  from  the  Teutonic,  and  signifies  judgment.  The 
methods  of  trial  by  fire,  water,  or  combat,  were  in  use  till 
the  time  of  Henry  the  Third,  and  the  right  of  exercising 
them  was  annexed  to  several  lordships  or  manors.  At  this 
day,  when  a  culprit  is  arraigned  at  the  bar,  and  asked  how 
he  will  be  tried,  he  is  directed  to  answer  "  By  God  and  my 
Country,"  by  the  verdict  or  solemn  opinion  of  a  Jury.  "  By 
God  "  only,  would' formerly  have  meant  the  ordeal,  which 
referred  the  case  immediately  to  the  Divine  Judgment,  ^ 


ON  QUARANTINE  AND  LAZARETTOS. 
II.  Lazarettos. 
In  our  last  paper  we  detailed  the  precautions  which 
have  been  taken  by  our  Legislature  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  the  plague  into  the  British  dominions. 
We  have  now  to  turn  our  attention  to  countries 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  where  Lazarettos 
have  been  erected  for  this  purpose. 

Lazarettos,  or  Pest-houses,  are  establishments  con- 
structed to  facilitate  the  performance  of  quarantine, 
and  particularly  the  purification  of  goods.  They 
have  usually  a  port,  in  which  ships  from  a  suspected 
place  may  anchor ;  and  when  perfect,  are  provided 
with  lodgings  for  the  crews  and  passengers,  where  the 
sick  may  be  separated  from  the  healthy ;  and  with 
warehouses  where  the  goods  may  be  deposited  ;  all 
intercourse  between  the  lazaretto  and  the  surrounding 
country  being,  of  course,  interdicted.  The  lazarettos 
at  Leghorn,  Genoa,  and  Marseilles,  are  considered  to 
be  better  than  all  others  in  their  arrangement.  The 
facilities  they  afford  to  navigation  are  very  great ;  for, 
as  ships  from  suspected  places  may  discharge  their 
cargo  in  the  lazaretto,  they  are  not  detained  longer 
than  they  would  be  were  there  no  quarantine  regula- 
tions. The  goods  deposited  in  the  lazaretto,  being 
inspected  by  the  proper  officers,  and  purified,  are  then 
admitted  into  the  market. 

It  must  be  evident  that  such  an  establishment  is 
strikingly  different  from  anything  existing  in  England; 
and  many  of -our  most  eminent  commercial  writers 
think  that  England  has  much  to  learn  from  foreign 
countries  on  these  subjects ;  among  others,  Mr. 
M'Culloch  remarks  : — "We  do  not  know  that  many 
more  important  services  could  be  rendered  to  the 
commerce  of  the  country,  than  by  constructing  a 
proper  quarantine  establishment  on  the  Thames." 

It  may  be  interesting  to  inquire  what  are  the 
internal  arrangements  of  the  lazarettos  of  foreign 
countries  ;  and  fortunately -we  can  have  these  queries 
answered  by  the  labours  of  one,  to  whose  name  is 
attached  one  of  the  most  enviable  characteristics  that 
a  human  being  could  possess  :  we  allude  to  John 
Howard,  the  philanthropist.  This  truly  amiable 
man,  who,  fully  responding  to  the  precept,  "  Oh,  let 
the  sorrowful  sighing  of  the  prisoners  come  before 
thee,"  visited  almost  all  the  prisons  in  Europe,  also 
directed  his  attention  to  lazarettos.  He  visited  France, 
Italy,  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Asia  Minor,  drew  plans 
and  elevations  of  all  the  lazarettos,  conversed  with 
the  physicians  of  all  the  countries  he  visited,  respect- 
ing the  nature  of  the  plague  and  the  arrangements  of 
the  buildings  to  be  used  as  lazarettos  ;  and  gave  to 
the  public  the  result  of  his  self-imposed  and  almost 
self-destroying  labours,  in  An  Account  of  the  prin- 
cipal Lazarettos  in  Europe.  From  this  work  we  shall 
draw  a  few  details,  observing  that  the  main  features 
are  probably  nearly  the  same  now  as  when  Howard 
wrote,  althcmgh  alterations  have  doubtless  been  made 
in  minor  points. 

At  Marseilles,  a  port  of  the  south  of  France,  is  a 
Health  Office,  Le  Bureau  de  Sant^,  situated  close  to 
the  port.  In  an  outer  room  of  this  office,  the  deposi- 
tions of  captains  of  ships  are  taken,  who  come  in 
their  boats  to  an  iron  grating  :  this  book  is  open  to 
public  view.  If  letters,  or  orders  for  supplies,  be 
brought  by  the  captains  who  are  performing  quaran- 
tine, a  servant,  situated  at  an  iron  lattice  two  feet 
distant,  takes  the  letter  with  a  pair  of  iron  tongs,  and 
dips  it  into  a  bucket  of  vinegar,  previous  to  handing  it 
in  to  the  directors  of  the  office. 

The  lazaretto  is  on  an  elevated  rock  near  tl>e  city, 
quite  close  to  the  sea,  and  commanding  the  entrance 
to  the  harbour.     Jt  js  of  large  extent ;    and  among 
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numerous  other  apartments,  contains  twenty-four 
large  rooms  for  passengers,  of  which  some  are  above 
stairs,  and  open  into  a  spacious  gallery.  In  these 
rcoms  are  closets  for  beds,  which  the  passengers  and 
i  uards  are  obliged  to  bring  with  them.  The  guards 
are  sent  by  the  Health  Office,  and  their  number  is 
regulated  by  the  number  of  passengers  of  each  ship 
"which  performs  quarantine.  The  expenses  of  these 
guards  are  paid  by  the  passengers  :  they  act  both  as 
guards  and  as  servants.  The  quarantine  of  passengers 
who  come  with  a  foul  bill  of  health  is  thirty-one  days. 
During  a  portion  of  the  time  they  are  permitted  to 
visit  the  parloirs.  These  are  long  galleries  provided 
with  seats,  in,  which  the  persons  in  quarantine  may 
see  and  converse  with  such  friends  as  may  choose  to 
visit  them.  The  parties  are  separated  by  a  space  of 
ten  feet,  by  means  of  balustrades  and  a  wire  guard. 
This  wire  guard  is  to  prevent  anything  from  being 
handed  from  one  person  to  another  ;  and  that  nothing 
may  be  thrown  over,  and  no  escapes  made,  there  is  a 
double  wall  round  the  lazaretto.  There  is  a  bell,  the 
ringing  of  which  calls  any  of  the  persons  down  to 
these  parloirs. 

Within  the  lazaretto  are  also  the  governor's  house, 
a  chapel  in  which  divine  service  is  regularly  per- 
formed, and  a  tavern,  from  which  persons  under 
quarantine  may  have  their  meals  sent  to  them,  and 
which  has  also  the  exclusive  privilege  of  supplying 
them  with  wine. 

Ships  arriving  at  Marseilles  moor  at  the  island  of 
Pomeque,  where  a  governor  resides ;  from  thence 
goods  are  conveyed  to  the  lazaretto  in  large  boats 
kept  for  that  purpose.  Cottons,  with  a  foul  bill  of 
health,  must  remain  on  deck  six  days,  and  for  the 
next  six  days,  the  first  bales  must  remain  on  the 
bridge  in  the  lazaretto,  before  any  others  can  be 
received  by  the  porters,  (porters  and  guards  are  sent 
from  the  Health  Office  as  soon  as  a  ship  arrives). 
After  these  twelve  days  the  cargo   of  the  ship  is 


brought  in.  If  the  ship  have  a  clean  bill  of  health, 
the  landing  of  the  goods  is  effected  much  more 
quickly.  When  the  cargo,  (say  bales  of  cotton,)  is 
placed  in  the  lazaretto,  the  articles  are  exposed  to 
the  open  air,  the  most  costly  being  placed  in  ware- 
houses with  open  balustrades. 

We  now  proceed  to  Genoa.  The  lazaretto  at  this 
port  is  a  detached  building,  situated  near  the  city,  on 
the  sea  shore.  At  the  entrance  there  is  a  guard- 
room for  ten  soldiers,  and  a  spacious  bakehouse. 
Within  are  many  vaulted  rooms  for  passengers,  which 
open  into  a  corridor,  where  there  are  doors  to  sepa- 
rate the  passengers  of  different  ships  ;  this  corridor, 
which  is  about  eleven  feet  wide,  is  separated  from 
the  internal  area  of  the  buildmg  by  high  wooden, 
palisades.  All  the  rooms  have  brick  floors  and 
vaulted  roofs,  and  windows  which  have  iron  bars  and 
shutters,  but  no  glass. 

On  the  second  floor  are  ranges  of  warehouses, 
about  sixteen  feet  wide  j  to  these  warehouses  there 
are  spacious  brick  ascents  on  the  outside,  on  which 
bales  of  cotton  are  opened  and  aired.  There  are  in 
the  front  three  towers,  or  elevated  rooms  j  the  middle 
one  adjoins  the  governor's  apartments,  and  from  its 
windows  he  has  a  full  view  of  all  the  internal  area 
and  corridors.  The  lazaretto  has  a  double  wall,  like 
that  at  Marseilles,  and  between  the  walls  is  a  burying 
ground. 

The  Genoese  have  also  a  lazaretto  at  the  Gulf  of 
Spezia. 

The  arrangements  at  Venice  are  very  extensive,  and 
will  afford  us  an  opportunity  of  mentioning  most  of 
the  matters  connected  with  this  subject. 

A  Board  of  Health  was  instituted  at  Venice  nearly 
four  hundred  years  ago,  and  has  always  possessed 
considerable  power.  It  is  governed  by  three  com- 
missioners and  four  assistants,  who  sit  in  rotation  to 
superintend  the  health  of  the  city.  The  board  ap- 
points overseers  ia  different  parts   of  the  city,    to 
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inspect  the  provision  sold  in  the  markets  and  shops, 
and  to  send  in  reports  of  the  general  health  of  the 
place.  The  board  also  appoints  the  priors,  or  gover- 
nors of  the  lazarettos,  of  which  there  are  two.  These 
two  lazarettos  are  situated  one  at  about  two  miles, 
and  the  other  at  five  from  the  city,  both  on  little 
islands,  separated  from  all  communication,  not  only 
by  broad  canals  surrounding  them  but  also  by  high 
vails  J  each  of  them  is  about  twelve  hundred  feet  in 
circumference.  They  have  a  ground-floor  and  one 
above  it,  and  are  divided  and  subdivided  into  a  great 
number  of  apartments  for  the  reception  of  pas- 
sengers. All  these  apartments  have  their  separate 
entries  and  stairs,  and  every  range  of  them  has  an 
open  court  in  front,  with  plots  of  short  grass,  but 
with  no  kind  of  flowers  or  trees.  Various  sheds  are 
ranged  round,  under  which  goods  can  be  preserved 
from  rain,  and  yet  exposed  to  a  current  of  fresh  air. 

When  a  ship  arrives  at  the  port,  the  board  of 
health  sends  guardians  on  board  it.  These  take  a  list 
of  the  crew,  and  also  of  all  the  goods  contained  on 
board,  which  lists  they  send  to  the  office.  They 
allow  nothing  to  go  in  or  out  of  the  ship  until  orders 
have  been  received  from  the  board.  There  are  some 
ports  from  which  a  ship  must  invariably  perform 
quarantine,  from  others  the  necessity  for  it  is  only 
occasional.  A  messenger  conducts  the  captain  on 
shore,  without  letting  any  one  approach  him,  and  a 
clerk  at  the  Health  Office  asks  the  necessary  questions, 
and,  standing  at  a  distance,  receives  the  ship's  papers, 
which  are  fumigated  before  he  reads  them.  If  the 
result  is  satisfactory,  the  captain  returns  to  his  ship, 
and  may  begin  to  unload  immediately. 

If  there  are  passengers  on  board,  they  are,  after 
these  preliminaries,  conducted  to  the  lazaretto,  where 
they  are  consigned,  together  with  their  clothes  and 
personal  effects,  to  the  hands  of  guardians,  who  assign 
them  apartments  during  the  time  that  the  board  of 
health  deem  it  expedient  to  detain  them. 

If  it  be  considered  necessary  that  the  cargo  should 
perform  quarantine,  the  ship  is  unloaded,  and  the 
goods  taken  to  the  lazaretto.  They  are  transported 
in  lighters  having  no  sails  ;  the  ropes  are  well  tarred  ; 
and  the  lighters  are  rowed  to  the  shore  by  the  seamen 
of  the  ship.  The  Governor  receives  the  goods,  and 
consigns  them  to  keepers  and  porters,  who  deposit 
them  in  proper  places.  Wool  is  taken  out  of  the  bags 
in  which  it  is  packed,  ranged  in  heaps  about  four  feet 
high,  and  moved,  turned,  and  mixed  everj'day  during 
their  letention  in  the  kzaretto  j  and  every  fifth  day, 
the  heaps  are  entirely  removed  to  a  different  spot. 
Silk,  flax,  and  feathers,  are  treated  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  bags  of  cotton-wool  are  all  unripped  at  one  end, 
and  the  porters  every  day  thrust  their  naked  arms 
into  the  midst  of  the  cotton  :  the  bag  is  then  sewn  up, 
turned  over,  and  the  other  end  ripped  and  treated  in 
a  similar  manner.  Woollen  and  linen  cloths,  and  similar 
woven  fabrics,  are  repeatedly  unfolded  and  re-folded, 
and  occasionally  hung  on  cords  in  the  open  air.  Furs 
are  kept  constantly  exposed  to  the  air,  and  are  often 
moved  and  shaken.  Bees-wax,  and  sponges,  are  puri- 
fied by  putting  them  into  salt-water  for  forty-eight 
hours ;  they  are  then  free.  Animals  with  long  hair 
are  confined  for  a  considerable  time  :  those  with  short 
hair  are  considered  sufficiently  purified  if  they  are  made 
to  swim  on  shore  j  while  birds  have  to  be  repeatedly 
sprinkled  with  vinegar. — These  are  the  principal 
articles  which  are  considered  liable  to  retain  traces  of 
an  infectious  disorder ;  and  the  time  for  which  they 
are  detained  varies  according  to  circumstances. 

The  Prior  or  Governor  of  the  lazaretto  has  a  most 
responsible  situation.  Among  his  duties  are  the 
following : — He  must  see  that  all  the  gates  and  doors 


are  locked  every  evening  at  sunset,  both  the  outer 
gates,  and  those  of  the  passengers,  porters,  and  mer- 
chandize :  he  keeps  the  keys  until  sunrise.  He  suffers 
no  fishing  boats,  nor  other  small  craft,  to  come  within 
a  certain  distance  of  the  lazaretto,  nor  any  communi- 
cation between  them  and  ships  that  may  be  in 
quarantine.  He  must  neither  buy  nor  sell,  nor  make 
bargains  or  contracts  with  passengers  or  others  within 
the  lazaretto,  nor  permit  others  to  do  so.  He  visits 
every  apartment  under  quarantine  twice  a  day,  to  see 
that  the  passengers  are  properly  served  and  supplied 
with  necessaries,  and  that  everything  goes  on  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  laid  down.  When  letters  are  written 
from  the  lazaretto,  they  are  fumigated  by  the  guardian 
who  superintends  that  department,  and  then  handed 
in  a  split  stick  to  the  Prior,  who  then  sends  them 
off.  He  causes  the  porters  who  are  employed  in  the 
expurgation  of  goods,  to  sweep  and  keep  clean  their 
respective  sheds,  and  not  to  allow  bits  of  wool,  &c,, 
to  be  flying  about.  The  Prior  must  not  touch  either 
person,  or  thing,  while  under  quarantine  :  if  he  unfor- 
tunately does  so,  he  must  himself  perform  quarantine. 
The  Prior  must  not  leave  the  lazaretto,  except  when, 
called  by  the  magistrate,  or  upon  business  with  them 
relative  to  his  office  ;  and  not  without  express  permis- 
sion, on  his  own  private  affairs. 

We  wish  the  reader  to  observe,  that  although  we 
have  described  these  regulations  as  if  they  at  present 
existed,  we  are  not  sure  how  far  they  are  acted  on  at 
Venice  at  the  present  day,  but  have  stated  them 
such  as  they  were  in  Mr.  Howard's  time.  But,  as  it  is 
our  object  to  describe  the  general  nature  of  lazarettos, 
we  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  one  which  has 
long  existed  at  Venice,  on  account  of  the  completeness 
of  the  arrangements.  It  is  probable  that  the  revolu- 
tions which  Venice  has  undergone,  have  occasioned 
some  changes  la  these  as  well  as  in  other  of  her  insti- 
tutions. 


Oh,  hapless  Infancy  !  if  aught  could  move 

The  hardest  heart  to  pity  and  to  love, 

'Twere  sui-ely  found  in  thee ;  rude  passions  mark 

Stern  manhood's  brow,  where  age  impresses  dark 

The  stealing  line  of  sorrow  ;  but  thine  eye 

Wears  not  distrust,  or  grief,  or  perfidy ; 

Thy  tear  is  soon  forgotten  ;  thou  wilt  weep, 

And  then  the  murmuring  winds  will  hush  thy  sleep 

As  'twere  with  some  sad  music  ;  and  thy  smiles, 

Unhke  the  world's,  that  mask  deceitful  wiles, 

Best  suit  thy  helpless  innocerce  and,  lend 

A  charm  might  win  the  world  to  be  thy  fiiend ! 

Bowies. 


The  highest  intellect  will  he  shipwrecked,  if  it  rashly 
navigates  the  ocean  of  controversy,  and  pays  no  regard  to 
the  landmarks  which  God  has  provided.  The  lowest  may 
be  safe,  if  it  keeps  to  them  with  reverence. — Portrait  of 
an  English  Churchman. 

To  me  there  never  has  been  a  higher  source  of  earthly 
honour  or  distinction  than  that  connected  with  advances  in 
science,  I  have  not  possessed  enough  of  the  eagle  in  my 
character  to  make  a  direct  flight  to  the  loftiest  altitudes  in 
the  social  world;  and  I  certainly  never  endeavoured  to 
reach  those  heights  by  using  the  creeping  powers  of  the 
reptile,  who.  in  ascending,  generally  chooses  the  dirtiest 
path,  because  it  is  the  easiest. — SiK  Humphrey  Davy. 

Althoxtgh  Creduhty  is  nearly  allied  to  Superstition,  yet  it 
differs  very  widely  from  it.  Credulity  is  an  unbounded 
belief  in  what  is  possible,  although  destitute  of  proof  and 
perhaps  of  probability ;  but  Superstition  is  a  belief  in  what 
is  wholly  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  physical  and  moral 
world.  Thus,  if  we  believe  that  an  inert  plant  possesses  any 
remedial  power,  we  are  credulous ;  but  if  we  were  to  fancy 
that,  by  carrying  it  about  with  us,  we  should  become  invul- 
nerable, we  should  in  that  case  be  superstitious. — Dr.  Paris. 
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SKETCHES  OF  NATIONAL  HISTORY. 

HOLLAND. 

The  history  of  the  seven  provinces  which,  from  the 
name  of  the  two  largest,  are  generally  known  by  that 
of  Holland,  is  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  of  all 
with  which  the  annals  of  modern  times  makes  us 
acquainted.  The  country  itself  is  an  acquisition 
from  the  tempestuous  waters  of  the  North  Sea,  and 
but  for  the  intelligence  and  persevering  industry  of 
the  people,  might  at  this  day  have  been  as  barren  and 
desolate  a  tract  as  that  of  the  Landes  of  Gascony,  on 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  cultivation  and  peopling  of 
which  is  only  now  occupying  the  public  attention  in 
France,  while  Holland  has  been  covered  for  ages  with 
thriving  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  and  clothed  with 
the  richest  cultivation  as  respects  both  use  and  orna- 
ment. But  the  barriers  which  the  Hollanders  had  to 
erect  to  defend  their  meadows  and  corn  fields  against 
the  wild  waste  of  land  floods  and  ocean  tides,  threaten- 
ing from  time  to  time  to  swallow  them  up  along  with 
the  country  that  sustained  them,  were  but  feeble 
emblems  of  the  national  virtues  which  they  had  long 
to  oppose  to  the  enemies  of  their  religion  and  their 
liberties.  So  few  in  number  were  the  Batavian  Pro- 
testants who,  under  "William  of  Orange,  commonly 
called  the  "  taciturn,"  raised  the  flag  of  independence 
against  the  spiritual  encroachments  of  Rome  and  the 
civil  tyranny  of  Spain,  that  Queen  Elizabeth  had 
thoughts  at  one  time  of  offering  to  establish  the  whole 
of  them  in  the  maritime  towns  of  England.  And  yet 
these  Batavians  maintained  a  struggle  of  eighty  years' 
duration  against  that  powerful  enemy,  and  at  the  close 
of  that  period  not  only  obtained  the  acknowledgment 
cf  their  independence;  but  by  the  vigour  of  their 
government,  the  extent  of  their  trade,  and  the  wealth 
they  had  acquired  by  their  industry,  entered  into  the 
first  rank  among  European  states. 

When  we  find  that  in  the  year  1810,  this  same 
new-born  nation,  which  a  hundred  years  before  had 
also  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  opposing  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  king  of  France,  had  disappeared  from  the 
map  of  Europe  and  had  its  territory  divided  into  so 
many  departments,  or  counties  of  the  French  empire, 
we  may  well  ask  by  what  steps  there  could  have  taken 
place  so  rapid  a  downfall,  and  what  lessons  the  Divine 
Providence  would  have  the  nations  learn  from  a 
humihation  so  astounding  and  so  complete. 

The  latest  and  the  wisest  historians  of  Holland  are 
very  explicit  on  this  point.  As  they  trace  back  the 
early  glories  of  their  country  to  the  elevating  and 
energy-giving  influence  of  religious  principles,  diffused 
among  the  people,  associated  with  all  their  institutions, 
and  mingling  with  all  their  public  and  private  actions, 
so  they  trace  the  progress  of  their  national  decline 
from  the  engrossing  effects  of  successful  industry,  the 
corrupting  influence  of  maxims  and  fashions  intro- 
duced from  other  countries,  and  particularly  from 
France,  during  that  long  neutralitity  which  Holland 
enjoyed  towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
while  her  neighbours  were  at  war,  and  by  the  gradual 
substitution  of  non-religious  for  religious  and  Protest- 
ant principles  in  her  national  and  municipal  institu- 
tions and  laws. 

But  let  the  Hollanders  speak  for  themselves.  The 
following  passage  from  an  anonymous  author,  said  to 
be  the  able  editor  of  the  Archives  of  the  House  of 
■Orange,  appeared  in  a  periodical  work,  dated  7th  May, 
18   I. 

In  contemplating  our  history,  we  cannot  but  perceive  that 
ihe  givaini!.ss  of  the  United  Netherlands  owed  its  brightest 
lustre  to  the  Refoiraed  Church  of  Christ.  This  is  an 
histoi-ieal  truth,  a  truth  none  ever  questioned  until  history 
was  forced  into  the  service  of  •  infidelity.    The  Dutch  com- 


monwealth sprang  from  the  battles  waged  in  defence  of  th« 
faith. 

Piety  towards  God  was  the  ruling  principle  of  the  country ; 
by  it  the  national  character  was  formed,  and  with  it,  as  a 
leading  trait,  whatever  was  striking  and  peculiar  in  that 
character  was  associated.  Our  country's  prosperity  at  home, 
and  the  respect  it  enjoyed  abroad,  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
energy  with  which  the  people  were  inspired  in  battling  for 
the  true  religion ;  and  what  was  done  for  the  purpose  ot 
removing  differences  from  the  Church,  and  the  wars  with 
Spain  and  France,  had  the  establishment  of  pure  Protest- 
antism for  their  object.  What  made  the  family  of  Orange 
Nassau  peculiarly  beloved  was  the  fidelity  it  showed  in 
guarding  the  Church  from  the  poison  of  heresy,  from  en- 
croachments on  its  liberties,  and  from  foreign  attacks. 
Religion  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  state,  as  once  indeed 
was  the  case  everywhere,  but  in  Holland,  more  than  any- 
where else,  it  was  transfused  throughout  every  part  of 
society,  and  under  the  banner  of  the  Protestant  faith,  free- 
dom, toleration,  prosperity,  and  national.power  and  greatness, 
were  amply  diffused  and  augmented. 

But  for  nations,  as  well  as  men,  unbroken  prosperity  is 
fraught  with  temptations  against  which  ours  was  not  always 
proof.  The  fifty  years  that  followed  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
in  1713,  was  a  period  of  tranquillity  at  home  and  peace 
abroad.  Trade  produced  immense  profits  ;  wealth  brought 
luxury  in  its  train,  and  luxury  led  to  corruption  of  manners. 
Selfishness  and  a  decay  of  all  interest  in  things  of  general 
importance  and  of  an  elevating  tendency,  became  the  lead- 
ing character  of  the  times.  The  moral  condition  of  the 
nation  and  of  the  Church  may  be  gathered  from  the  litera- 
ture of  that  period  ;  it  was  remarkable  for  the  insignificance 
of  its  productions,  and  this,  it  may  well  be  believed, 
affected  the  vitahty  of  the  Christian  faith.  With  a  decline 
of  heart-felt  interest  in  all  that  concerned  religion,  there 
was  a  proportionate  decline  in  the  powers  of  national  resist- 
ance to  foreign  influences,  in  moral  counteractions  to  the 
inordinate  pursuit  of  wealth,  and  in  preservatives  against 
infidelity. 

No  Briton  at  the  present  day  can  well  peruse  the 
above,  passage  without  asking  himself  what  have  been 
the  moral  effects  on  his  owu  country  of  the  tran- 
quillity at  home  and  peace  abroad,  which  have 
marked  the  period  of  twenty  years  that  has  elapsed 
since  1815,  being  just  half  that  of  fifty,  during  which 
there  were  introduced  into  Holland  all  those  evil 
elements  which  prepared  that  country  for  a  rapid  and 
a  fearful  fall.  How  many  of  the  harbingers  of  that 
fall  are  already  discernible  amongst  us  ; — inordinate 
pursuit  of  gain,  luxury  followed  by  licentious  manners, 
selfishness,  heedlessness  about  the  concerns  of  religion 
and  the  Church,  the  decay  of  noble  and  elevating 
feelings,  a  literature  abounding  in  shallow  and  insig- 
nificant productions,  a  decline  in  our  powers  of  resist- 
ance to  foreign  influences,  in  moral  counteractions  to 
avarice,  and  in  the  antagonist  influences  to  infidelity. 

The  Dutch  writer  of  our  own  days  is  fully  borne 
out  in  his  remarks  by  the  testimony  of  the  few  who, 
living  at  the  time  when  these  changes  were  in  progress, 
had  the  sagacity  to  perceive  and  the  fidelity  to 
denounce  their  fatal  tendency.  In  Van  de  Wynpersse's 
Demonstration  of  the  True  and  Eternal  Divinity  of  Our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  published  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century,  the  author  gives  the  following  striking 
picture  of  the  moral  state  of  Holland,  immediately 
preceding  those  political  changes  which  ended  in  its 
being  blotted  out  of  the  map  of  Europe. 

The  diligent  and  daily  reading  of  God's  word,  both  in  the 
family  and  in  the  closet,  so  much  in  esteem  among  Pro- 
testants immediately  after  the  Reformation,  is  exceedingly 
rare.  A  torrent  of  new  publications,  less  fitted  to  instruct 
than  to  amuse,  to  gratify  an  idle  curiosity,  and  to  encourage 
a  frivolous  waste  of  precious  time,  has  banished  the  Bible. 
Children,  after  a  short  and  defective  education,  siich  as  they 
themselves  are  apt  to  despise,  are  allowed  publicly  to  profess 
the  religion  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  by  joining  in 
the  holy  communion ;  but  in  so  superficial  a  manner  that  the 
least  banter  in  hbertine  company  suffices  to  unhinge  every 
good  principle  and  to  efface  every  good  impression.    Such 
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professing  Christians,  as  also  people  of  rank,  though  in  other 
matters  learned  and  intellisent,  continue  in  the  same  beaten 
path,  attend  church,  and  adhere  to  the  doctrines  tau<:ht  there; 
but,  never  examininsr  the  foundations  of  their  faith,  they 
remain  unsettled,  and  fall  before  the  first  assaults  of  infi- 
delity. Thouffh  the  principles  of  the  English  deists,  men 
whose  philosophical  talents  were  displayed  in  a  dry  and 
unpopular  style,  made  not  so  much  projrress  on  the  conti- 
nent, manv  libertine  Frenchmen  attacked  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures and  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  not  by  grave  argu- 
mentation, but  by  artful  insinuations,  witty  allusions, 
ludicrous  representations,  banter,  and  ridicule;  and  these 
modes  of  attack  greatly  influenced  those  persons  especially 
who  had  been  fashionably  educated.  Their  profane  sneers 
and  ill-applied  wit  infused  the  poison  of  scepticism  into 
the  unguarded,  and  to  undo  the  mischief  required  deeper 
investigation  than  they  were  either  able  or  willing  to 
undertake. 

Such  bf  ir.g  the  moral  condition  of  the  country,  can 
we  wonder  that  the  Hollanders  became  discontented 
and  seditious  ;  ascribed  their  grievances,  which  were 
for  the  most  part  imaginary,  to  the  very  principles  and 
institutions  which  had  carried  their  fathers  to  such  a 
pitch  of  greatness,  but  which  their  degenerate  sons 
regarded  as  a  wearisome  yoke ;  and  ran,  headlong 
into  those  plausible  theories  about  liberty  andequality^ 
which,  though  contradicted  at  once  by  Holy  Scripture 
and  by  common  sense,  easily  caught  the  fancies  of 
men  too  vain  and  arrogant  to  submit  to  be  taught  by 
either?  Losing  the  favour  of  the  Almighty,  who  for 
nearly  two  centuries  had  distinguished  them  by  many 
extraordinary  national  deliverances,  and  given  them 
to  enjoy  a  course  of  tranquillity  at  home  and  success- 
ful commerce  abroad,  altogether  unprecedented  for  a 
country  of  such  narrow  extent  and  recent  origin,  they 
fell  under  the  guidance  of  a  party  which  led  them 
from  downfall  to  downfall.  In  the  war  of  American 
independence,  after  much  mean  shuffling  and  under- 
hand assistance  to  our-  enemies,  they  drew  on  them- 
selves a  declaration  of  war  from  our  government,  and 
after  suffering  little  less  than  we  did  in  the  course  of 
the  war,  and  that  was  not  little,  they  became  the  only 
party  at  the  peace  of  1/83,  which  came  off,  not 
benefited,  but  deeply  and  permanently  injured. 
'  Cursed  with  mutual  jealousies  and  internal  divisions, 
they  ceased  to  command  the  respect  of  their  neigh- 
bours, and  after  being  at  the  point  of  attaching  them- 
selves in  separate  provinces  to  other  countries,  Zealand 
to  England,  North  and  South  Holland  to  France,  and 
Guelderland  to  Prussia,  a  Prussian  army  marched  in 
«pon  them  and  quelled  their  divisions.  Their  subse- 
quent history  down  to  1810,  when  Napoleon  visited 
Amsterdam,  was  nothing  but  a  succession  of  losses 
and  disgraces.  The  element,  water,  which  had  on 
several  occasions  saved  their  independence  by  being 
made  to  flood  the  country,  was  by  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence turned  to  their  destruction  :  a  fleet  which  might 
have  proved  their  salvation,  having  been  fixed  by  an 
nnprecedently  severe  frost,  in  the  ice,  and  in  that 
position  attacked  and  made  prize  of  by  a  body  of 
French  cavalry.  Instead  of  ruling  extensive  colonies, 
they  ceased  to  govern  themselves.  The  jealousy  of 
the  tyrant,  who  in  his  lust  of  empire,  had  included 
all  Holland  in  the  territories  of  France,  would  not 
allow  them  to  occupy  even  subordinate  offices  in  the 
administration  of  the  country.  The  soldiers  which 
ought  to  have  assisted  the  arms  of  their  ancient  ally 
in  opposing  French  aggression,  were  swept  off  by 
thousands  to  swell  the  emperor's  armies,  and  add  to 
the  victims  of  his  wars.  Their  trade,  once  so  flourish- 
ing, dwindled  down  to  petty  smuggling  with  England, 
in  the  course  of  which  many  Dutch  seamen  joined 
our  fleets,  and  fought  gallantly  under  our  Jervises 
tind  Nelsons  ;  but  both  the  smuggling  and  the  deser- 
tion reaching  the  knowledge  of  Napoleon,  became 


pretexts  for  new  and  oppressive  severities.  Yet  it  was 
during  these  calamities  that  many  of  the  Hollanders 
seemed  to  awaken  from  the  dreanns  of  a  false  philo- 
sophy,  returned  to  the  principles  of  their  fathers,  and 
to  their  fathers'  God.  Then,  too,  the  attention  of  the 
public-spirited  and  influential  was  turned  from  the 
imaginary  to  the  real  evils  of  soc  iety.  The  education 
of  the  people,  the  improvement  of  prisons,  the  care  of 
the  poor,  and  various  other  objects  of  philanthropy, 
gave  a  new  direction  to  the  public  mind,  and  prepared 
the  country  for  a  right  enjoyment  of  its  now  re- 
covered independence.  H. 


PAST — PRESENT EVTURE. 

The  time  when  I  played  with  the  king-cup  flowers ; 

Those  golden  gifts  of  summer  hours ; 

The  time  when  I  danced  o'er  the  purple  heath. 

And  scarcely  felt  the  earth  beneath ; 

And  smilingly  looked  to  the  sky  above, 

That  spread  o'er  me  in  cloudless  love ; 

When  my  step  was  as  light  as  the  roving  wind, 

That  kissed  the  flowers  in  my  tresses  twined  ; 

Wlien  my  eyes,  nndimmed  by  a  dark  tear,  shone  : — 

That  blessed  time  is  gone, — is  gone. 

The  time  when  I  loved  to  sit  at  noon, 

And  hearken  to  the  woodbird's  time  : 

"When  the  flowers  and  leaves  upon  each  tree 

"Were  more  than  flowers  and  leaves  to  me ; 

When  my  spirit  in  fancy  floated  along, 

And  around  my  heart  was  a  dream  of  song  ; 

The  time  when  I  lay  by  the  rivei's  side, 

Tliat  had  words  for  me  in  its  murmuring  tide ; 

When  my  life,  like  the  waves  of  that  stream,  went  on, 

Bright,  pure,  and  sparkling, — is  gone, — is  gone. 

And  the  hours  of  darkness  and  days  of  gloom. 
That  shadow  and  shut  out  joy,  are  come  : 
And  there's  a  mist  on  the  laughing  sea, 
And  the  flowers  and  leaves  are  nought  to  me, 
And  on  my  brow  are  furrows  left. 
And  my  lip  of  rose  and  smile  is  reft, 
And  the  time  of  gray  hairs  and  trembling  limbs, 
And  the  time  when  sorrow  the  bright  eye  dims. 
And  the  time  when  death  seems  nought  to  fear ; 
So  sad  a  life — is  here, — is  here. 

But  the  time  when  the  quiet  grave  shall  be 

A  haven,  a  resting-place,  for  me, 

When  the  strong  ties  of  earth  are  wrenched, 

And  the  burning  fever  of  life  is  quenched. 

When  the  spirit  shall  leave  its  mortal  mould. 

And  face  to  face  its  God  behold, 

When  around  it  joy  and  gladness  shall  flo-\r. 

Purer  than  ever  it  felt  below, 

When  heaven  shall  be  for  ever  its  home, — ■ 

Oh  !  this  hohest  time  is  still  to  come  ! 

Miss  M.  A.  Bhowxe. 


The  strength  of  a/1  sciences,  which  consisteth  in  their 
harmony,  each  supporting  the  other,  is  as  the  strength  of 
the  old  man's  fagot  in  the  band  ;  for  were  it  not  better  for 
a  man  in  a  fair  room  to  set  up  one  great  light,  or  branching 
candlestick  of  lights,  than  to  go  about  with  a  small  watch- 
candle  into  every  corner? Lord  BACorJ. 

They  are  happy  who  have  not  taken  up  their  rest  in  a 
world  fluctuating  as  the  sea,  and  passing  away  with  the 
rapidity  of  a  river. Cowpers  Letters. 


The  world  has  its  objects  of  admiration,   and  God  has 
objects  of  his  love.     Those  make  a  noise  and  perish ;    and 

these  weep  silently  for  a  short  season  and  live  lor  ever. 

Cowpers  Letters. 


Nations  must  be  punished  in  this  world,  for  they  have  no 
future. 


Literature  is  a  mere  step  to  knowledge;  and  the  error 
often  lies  in  our  identifying  one  with  the  other.  Literature 
may,  perhaps,  make  us  vain  :  true  knowledge  must  render 
us  humble. — Mrs.  Sandford. 
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THE  GOAT-MOTH  CATERPILLAR, 

{Cossus  ligniperda.) 


■May  9,  1840. 


The  Goat-Moth  is  cominon  in  various  parts  of  the 
south  of  England,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  species  of 
British  night-moths,  measuring,  across  the  expanded 
wings,  from  three  inches  to  three  inches  and  a  half. 
It  is  of  a  gray  colour,  with  numerous  dark  spots  and 
lines  on  the  upper  wings.  The  under  pair  of  wings 
are  of  a  dull  brown  colour.  The  larva,  or  caterpillar 
state  of  this  moth,  is  tbat  in  which  it  is  most  com- 
monly seen :  it  is  nearly  three  inches  long  at  its  full 
size,  and  is  of  a  dingy  yellow  colour,  partially  blended 
with  red,  and  marked  with  black  spots. 

This  caterpillar  has  the  power,  in  common  with  all 
the  caterpillars  of  butterflies,  moths,  &c.,  of  spinning 
silk  for  its  protection  and  convenience.  Thus,  if  blown 
from  its  favourite  situation  on  the  willow-tree,  by  a 
sudden  gust  of  wind,  the  caterpillar  breaks  its  fall  by 
instantaneously  producing  its  rope  of  silk,  by  which 
it  not  only  descends  to  the  earth  without  injury,  but 
has  the  means  of  regaining  its  situation  at  pleasure. 

The  means  by  which  the  insect  is  enabled  to  ascend 
this  thread  of  its  own  spinning  are  supplied  by  the 
peculiar  structure  of  its  legs,  the  fore-legs  being  fur- 
nished with  a  curved  claw,  and  the  hind-legs  con- 
structed on  the  principle  of  forming  a  vacuum,  so  as 
to  take  a  very  firm  hold,  as  in  the  case  of  the  foot  of 
the  common  fly.  The  larvae  of  many  insects  assume 
their  perfect  state  after  passing  one  year  in  the  cater- 
pillar form,  but  three  years  are  required  by  the  goat- 
moth  fi'om  the  time  it  leaves  the  egg  till  it  arrives  at 
the  winged  state,  and  during  this  long  period  it  com- 
mits much  devastation  within  the  tree  which  it  has 
taken  for  its  abode.  When  a  great  number  of  these 
insects  take  possession  of  an  ash  or  a  willow,  they 
frequently  bore  holes  in  it  in  all  directions,  by  means 
of  their  strong  mandibles  or  jaws,  so  as  to  weaken  the 
tree,  and  increase  its  liability  to  decay.  The  young 
and  imperfected  insects  mine  their  way  through  the 
solid  timber,  and  obtain  their  nutriment  from  it;  while 
those  which  are  approaching  maturity  no  longer  pro- 
ceed with  the  work,  but  out  of  the  materials  already 
obtained,  form  a  case  in  which  to  envelope  themselves, 
and  so  await  their  final  change.  Through  the  greater 
part  of  its  life,  however,  this  insect  is  carrying  on  its 
destructive  work,  and  secretly  sapping  the  foundations 
of  some  of  our  beautiful  vegetable  structures,  from 
whence  comes  its  name  of  ligniperda,  or  wood-des- 
troyer. The  term  cossus  signifies  merely  a  worm 
found  in  wood,  and  it  has  been  imagined  that  the 
insect  we  are  describing  is  the  same  which  was  prized, 
in  its  larva  state,  by  the  Roman  epicures,  and  used  by 
them  as  an  article  of  food.  If  such  v/ere  really  the 
case,  we  cannot  but  feel  some  surprise  at  their  choice, 
seeing  that  the  caterpillar  of  the  goat-moth,  on  account 
of  its  size  and  colour,  as  well  as  the  peculiarly  dis- 
agreeable odour  which  it  emits,  is  one  of  the  last  of 


the  insect  race  that  would  invite  our  fancy  in  that  way. 
This  odour  is  so  powerful  as  to  be  perceptible  in  the 
air  of  the  neighbourhood  where  the  caterpillars 
abound,  and  to  remain  on  the  hand  touched  by  them, 
notwithstanding  repeated  washings.  From  some  re- 
semblance in  this  scent  to  that  of  the  goat,  the  insect 
has  been  called  the  goat-moth,  though  it  is  during  its 
caterpillar  state  that  the  peculiarity  exists. 

The  celebrated  Lyonnet  has  made  this  caterpillar 
the  subject  of  very  minute  dissections,  and  has  pub- 
lished a  quarto  volume  on  its  history  alone,  which 
volume  is  illustrated  by  numerous  beautiful  plates, 
drawn  and  engraved  by  himself.  The  structure  of 
silk-spinning  caterpillars  is  wholly  dififerent  fi-om  that 
of  warm-blooded  animals.  The  spinning  apparatus 
is  near  the  mouth,  for  the  insect  has  no  lungs,  and 
breathes,  not  by  the  mouth,  but  by  air-holes  in  the 
sides,  eighteen  in  number.  The  silk  bags  are  long 
floating  vessels,  containing  a  sort  of  liquid  gum,  which 
hardens  on  being  exposed  to  the  air.  These  are  in 
most  cases  longer  than  the  body  of  the  insect,  and 
consequently  lie  in  a  convoluted  state,  like  the  intes- 
tines of  four-footed  animals. 

The  Cossus  ligniperda,  living  as  it  does  in  the  wood 
of  trees,  requires  very  little  silk,  and  the  bag  is  found 
much  shorter  in  this  insect  than  in  many  others.  The 
silkworm  is  not  above  half  the  size  of  the  goat-moth 
caterpillar,  yet  its  silk-bag  is  four  times  as  long. 
The  spinneret  was  discovered  by  Lyonnet  on  minute 
dissection  to  consist  of  two  tubes,  united  into  one 
before  their  termination.  It  is  shaped  at  the  end 
somewhat  like  a  writing  pen,  but  with  less  slope,  and 
is  admirably  fitted  for  being  applied  to  objects  to 
which  it  maybe  required  to  attach  silk.  Having  fixed 
the  first  drop  of  gum  in  the  desired  situation,  the 
insect  fearlessly  lets  itself  fall,  and  thus  draws  out  a 
long  thread  of  the  fluid,  which  dries,  and  acquires 
consistence  and  strength  immediately.  The  whole  of 
Lyonnet's  laborious  researches,  carried  on  for  several 
years,  led,  as  he  h'ifnself  assures  us,  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  only  one  caterpillar. 

Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  watch  the 
motions  of  insects  will  not  fail  to  observe  their  sur- 
.  prising  strength  of  muscle.  The  astonishing  leaps 
taken  by  some,  and  the  power  of  suspending  them- 
selves, without  any  apparent  adequate  support,  pos- 
sessed by  others,  must  often  come  before  our  notice. 
To  account  for  this  power,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
examine  the  muscles  of  a  caterpillar,  by  means  of  a 
microscope:  they  will  be  found  to  consist  of  innume- 
rable threads,  crossing  each  other  in  all  directions, 
and  resembling  in  their  texture  the  finest  lace-work. 

The  impatience  of  confinement  manifested  by  these 
creatures  is  shown  in  an  instance  recorded  by 
Rosel,  in  which  the  caterpillar  constructed  a  ladder  of 
silken  ropes,  in  oi'der  to  ascend  the  smooth  surface  of 
the  interior  of  a  drinking-glass,  in  which  it  had  been 
placed.  It  is  also  difficult  to  retain  the  insect  in  a 
box  of  any  description,  for  it  quickly  perforates  it,  or 
finds  the  means  of  escaping  at  the  lid. 

A  pollard- willow  is  perhaps  the  most  usual  habita- 
tion of  these  caterpillars,  though  they  are  also  to  be 
found  in  the  oak,  ash,  poplar,  &c 


Brasidas,  being  bit  by  a  mouse  he  had  caught,  let  it  slip 
out  of  his  fingers:  "No  creature,"  said  he,  "is  so  contemp- 
tible, but  what  may  provide  for  its  own  safety,  if  it  have 
courage." Plutarch. 
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BENJAMIN  WEST  AND  HIS  WORKS. 
II. 

Foil  a  few  years  succeeding  the  decision  respecting 
West's  profession,  which  we  recorded  in  the  former 
paper,  he  employed  himself  at  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  in  the  practice  of  portrait-painting,  and  in  copy- 
ing everything  good  that  came  under  his  eye.  He 
produced  at  this  time  an  original  work  on  the  subject 
of  the  "  Trial  of  Susannah." 

Having  raised  by  his  labours,  and  the  kind  assist- 
ance of  his  friends  and  patrons,  a  small  sum  of  money, 
Mr.  West  determined  to  embrace  an  opportunity  which 
offered  of  visiting  Italy,  in  order  to  extend  his  views, 
promote  his  taste,  and  obtain  a  knowledge  of  all  that 
had  been  effected  by  the  great  masters. 

At  Rome,  the  arrival  of  an  American  quaker  to 
study  the  fine  arts,  caused  an  astonishing  sensation. 
He  was  introduced  to  Cardinal  Albani,  and  through 
him  to  the  most  distinguished  persons  then  in  Rome. 
West,  like  Reynolds,  was  at  first  imperfectly  sensible 
of  the  beauties  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo,  of  the 
latter  of  whom  he  never  became  a  decided  admirer. 
While  at  Rome,  West  painted  the  portrait  of  Lord 
Grantham,  which  was  shown  to  a  large  company  of 
artists  and  amateurs,  as  the  production  of  Mengs, 
then  the  most  celebrated  portrait-painter  in  Rome. 
It  was  at  length  decided  that  the  colouring  surpassed 
the  usual  performances  of  Mengs,  but  that  the  draw- 
ing was  not  so  good.  Mengs  himself  was  so  generous 
as  not  to  feel  at  all  mortified  at  what  had  passed,  but 
contracted  a  friendship  for  West,  and  gave  him  the 
best  advice,  as  to  the  course  which  he  should  pursue 
in  his  travels,  and  the  department  of  the  art  to  which 
he  should  finally  devote  himself ;  and  this  department 
was  the  historical. 

While  preparing  to  visit,  in  accordance  with  the 
advice  of  Mengs,  the  schools  of  art  in  the  principal 
Italian  cities,  he  was  one  day  strongly  impressed  by 
an  interview  which  he  had,  in  the  British  Coffee-house, 
with  a  famous  improvisatore,  to  whom  the  people  of 
Rome  gave  the  flattering  name  of  Homer. 

I  behold  in  this  youth,  (sang  the  bard,  as  he  accompanied 
himself  with  his  guitar,)  an  instrument  chosen  by  Heaven  to 
oreate  in  his  native  country  a  taste  for  those  arts  which  have 
elevated  the  nature  of  man, — an  assurance  that  his  land  will 
be  the  refuge  of  science  and  knowledge,  when,  in  the  old 
age  of  Europe,  they  shall  have  forsaken  her  shores.  All 
things  of  heavenly  origin  move  westward;  and  Truth  and 
Art  have  their  periods  of  light  and  darkness.  Rejoice,  O 
Rome  !  for  thy  spirit,  immortal  and  undecayed,  now  spreads 
towards  a  new  world,  where,  like  the  soul  of  man  in  Para- 
dise, it  will  be  perfected  more  and  more. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  this  song,  and  West, 
who  delighted  to  refer  the  prophecy  to  himself,  re- 
warded the  singer  with  money  and  with  tears. 

Soon  after  this  we  find  that  the  agitations  of  Rome, 
so  different  from  the  quiet  of  a  Pennsylvanian  life, 
threw  him  into  a  dangerous  fever,  from  which  the 
physicians  declared  he  could  only  recover  by  being 
removed  to  a  more  tranquil  scene.  He  returned  to 
Leghorn,  where,  alter  a  lingering  sickness  of  eleven 
months,  he  was  completely  cured.  After  his  recovery 
he  visited  all  the  great  schools  of  Italy,  and  made  a 
copy  of  the  famous  "  St.  Jerome"  of  Correggio,  which 
he  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Parma,  of  which  he  was 
elected  a  member.  This  piece  had  such  great  excel- 
lence, that  the  reigning  prince  desired  to  see  the 
artist,  who  appeared  at  court  with  his  hat  on^  which 
was  excused  by  the  prince,  who  was  not  ignorant  of 
the  character  of  the  quakers,  nor  of  the  condescen- 
sion of  the  British  law  in  their  favour. 

Having  after  this  passed  through  Savoy  into  France, 
he  resided  some  time  at  Paris.  He  at  length  arrived 
ia  England,  ia  the  middle  of  1763  j  and,  after  due 


consideration,  determined  to  settle  here  ;  having  first 
sent  for  Elizabeth  Shervell,  his  wife  elect,  from  Penn- 
sylvania, to  whom  he  was  married  in  1765,  at  the 
church  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields. 

He  soon  became  acquainted  with  Reynolds  and 
Wilson,  the  latter  of  whom  was  the  best  land- 
scape-painter of  the  day.  But  his  chief  obligations 
were  to  Dr.  Drummond,  archbishop  of  York,  who 
engaged  him  to  paint  the  story  of  "Agrippina  landing 
with  the  ashes  of  Germanicus."  The  archbishop  was 
so  pleased  with  the  performance,  that  he  immediately 
introduced  both  the  picture  and  the  artist  to  the  no- 
tice of  George  the  Third.  That  monarch,  who  had 
both  taste  and  discernment  in  the  fine  arts,  was  so 
pleased  with  it,  that  he  thenceforth  made  Mr.  West 
the  object  of  his  especial  favour  and  patronage.  He 
suggested  to  him  the  subject  of  "  The  final  Departure 
of  Regulus  from  Rome  ;"  and  the  applause  which  the 
picture  received  at  the  first  exhibition,  was  equally 
gratifying  to  the  artist  and  his  royal  patron.  West 
had  already  painted  for  Dr.  Newton,  "  The  Parting  of 
Hector  and  Andromache ;"  and  for  the  bishop  of 
Worcester,  "The  Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son."  His 
love  of  serious  and  solemn  subjects  had  thus  attracted 
the  special  notice  of  some  of  the  dignitaries  of  the 
church. 

Mr.  West  was  now  frequently  invited  to  spend  the 
evening  at  Buckingham-house,  and  his  majesty  held 
long  conversations  with  him  on  the  best  means  of  pro- 
moting the  arts.  It  was  to  these  that  the  plan  of  the 
Royal  Academy  owed  its  origin  j  an  institution  calcu- 
lated, under  proper  management,  to  be  beneficial  to 
art.  On  the  death  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in  1792, 
Mr.  West,  with  universal  approbation,  succeeded  to  the 
office  of  president.  After  the  "Regulus,"  he  painted 
for  the  king  "The  Oath  of  Hannibal."  "The  Death  of 
Epaminondas,"  and  several  other  subjects.  For  Earl 
Grosvenor  he  painted  "  The  Death  of  Wolfe,"  so  well 
known  from  the  fine  print  of  Woollet.  The  most  re- 
markable point  about  the  execution  of  this  last  pic- 
ture is,  that  the  usual  affectation  of  the  antique  is 
thrown  aside,  and  the  picture  represents  the  actual 
and  natural  appearance  of  the  scene  of  battle  at  the 
moment  of  the  death  of  Wolfe*. 

During  the  progress  of  the  works  on  which  West 
was  employed  by  the  king,  he  also  painted  the  por- 
traits of  their  majesties  and  the  royal  family.  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  who  was  then  president  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  engrossed  the  profession  of  portrait- 
painting  with  the  public  at  large ;  while  West  seemed 
patented  to  trace  the  lineaments  of  royalty.  He  made 
in  the  whole  nine  pictures,  some  with  single,  others 
with  grouped  figures  ;  for  which  he  was  paid  the  sum 
of  two  thousand  guineas.  But  the  opinion  of  the 
best  judges  on  the  merits  of  these  productions,  as 
compared  with  those  of  Sir  Joshua,  in  the  same  line, 
is  that  though  they  are  well  conceived  and  prettily 
drawn,  they  want  the  life-giving  principle,  and  there- 
fore seem  to  be  but  shadows  of  the  living  substance. 
There  is  no  deception  ; — there  is  a  flatness  about  them, 
and  the  eye  seems  to  see  through  both  the  colour  and 
the  canvass. 

It  appears  that  West's  capacity  for  labour  was 
great,  as  the  large  quantity  of  work  which  he  has  left 
behind  him  abundantly  testifies.  As  he  distributed 
his  hours  of  study  with  exactness,  one  day  was  like 
another  in  his  life.  On  the  pictures  especially  desired 
by  the  king,  he  expended  much  thought  and  labour; 
and  to  render  them  worthy  of  the  place  which  was 
destined  to  receive  them,  he  "  trimmed,"  as  he  told  his 
majesty,  "his   midnight  lamp."      Hence,    his    chief 

»  For  an  engraving  of  this  picture,  and  a  narrative  of  the  subject 
of  it,  see  Saturday  Magaeine,  Vol.  XIV.,  p,  209. 
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works  impart  to  the  beholder  the  sensation  of  labour 
rather  than  of  the  acme  of  talent.  His  imagination  was 
mainly  in  accordance  with  subjects  of  a  soft  and  kind 
nature,  such  as  those  which  form  the  frontispieces  to 
Inese  papers.  Where  the  nature  of  the  service  in 
which  he  was  employed  by  the  king  led  him  to  cope 
with  the  old  masters,  as  in  the  "Last  Supper,"  the 
"Crucifixion,  and  the  "Annunciation,"  he  had  of 
course  no  hope  of  excelling,  when  the  "  odiousness  of 
comparison  "  was  resorted  to. 

After  performing  many  historical  works.  West  re- 
ceived from  his  sovereign  a  commission  to  adorn  St. 
George's  Hall,  in  Windsor  Castle,  with  a  series  of 
paintings,  referring  to  the  national  history  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Third  ;  and  when  this  was  com- 
pleted, he  suggested,  and  was  directed  to  execute,  a 
course  of  thirty-five  paintings,  illustrative  of  the  history 
of  revealed  religion.  These  paintings  were  intended 
to  adorn  a  private  chapel  or  oratory  at  Windsor.  He 
divided  his  work  into  four  dispensations, — the  Ante- 
diluvian, the  Patriarchal,the  Mosaical,  and  the  Prophe- 
tical. There  were  in  all  thirty-six  subjects,  eighteen 
of  which  belonged  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 
rest  to  the  New.  They  were  all  sketched,  and  twenty- 
eight  were  executed,  for  which  West  received  21,705?. 
The  whole  sum  which  West  obtained  from  the  king, 
for  these  and  his  other  works,  amounted  to  34,187/. 

Soon  after  his  elevation  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  called  on 
West  from  the  king,  to  inquire  if  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood would  be  acceptable  to  him.  West  intimated  to 
his  Royal  Highness,  with  every  profession  of  humility 
and  respect  for  the  king,  that,  if  his  Majesty  had 
offered  a  baronetcy,  with  a  permanent  income  to  sup- 
port the  title,  it  might  have  been  desirable  for  him  to 
receive  his  Majesty's  favour.  But  no  further  notice 
was  taken  of  this  affair  j  he  continued,  nevertheless, 
to  frequent  the  palace  as  usual,  and  as  usual,  his  re- 
ception was  warm  and  friendly. 

During  the  peace  of  Amiens,  he  visited  Paris,  for 
the  purpose  of.  seeing  the  collection  of  statues  and 
pictures  in  the  Louvre  ;  on  which  occasion  he  obtained 
a  distinguished  reception,  not  only  from  the  French 
artists,  but  from  the  French  government.  The 
honours  paid  to  Mr.  West  in  France  were  not  favour- 
ably viewed  in  England  ;  and  Mr.  Wyatt,  at  the  next 
election,  was  seated  in  the  president's  chair,  though,  in 
due  time.  West  was  restored  with  the  approbation  of 
all.  Another  affair  of  still  greater  importance  occurred 
in  1801,  when  the  court  was  at  Weymouth;  for  the 
queen  sent  him  directions  by  Mr.  Wyatt,  to  suspend 
all  the  pictures  then  painting  for  his  Majesty's  chapel 
at  Windsor,  until  further  orders.  This  took  place 
during  a  temporary  illness  of  the  king,  who,  upon  his 
recovery,  was  graciously  pleased  to  tell  West, — "  Go 
on  with  your  work.  West ;  go  on  with  the  pictures, 
and  I  will  take  care  of  you."  This  was  his  last  per- 
sonal intercourse  with  his  sovereign:  he  continued  the 
progress  of  the  pictures  till  the  regency,  when  he  was 
dismissed. 

He  now  resorted  to  the  public,  and  exhibited  his 
principal  pictures  with  great  profit  and  fame.  The 
British  Institution  rewarded  him  with  three  thousand 
guineas  for  his  picture  of  "  Christ  healing  the  sick  ;" 
and  a  copy  of  it,  which  he  presented  to  the  hospital  at 
Philadelphia,  enabled  the  committee  of  the  hospital, 
by  the  exhibition  of  the  picture,  to  enlarge  the  build- 
ing, and  receive  more  patients. 

West  was  now  advancing  in  years.  Mrs.  West, 
with  whom  he  had  lived  happily  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  died  in  December,  1817.  He  himself  followed 
her  in  March,  1820.  His  body  was  removed  to  one  of 
the  saloons  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  interred  with 


great  pomp  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral.  The  ceremony  was 
rendered  august,  not  only  by  the  presence  of  the  aca- 
demicians and  students,  but  also  by  the  attendance  of 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  individuals  in  the 
kingdom. 


;»  GARDEN  HERBS. 

Thyme. 


Ill, 


O'eh  fringed  heaths,  and  mountain  steeps, 
With  silent  steps  the  artful  Thyma  creeps. 
Unfolds  with  fragrant  bloom  her  purple  flow'rs, 
And  leads  with  frolic  hand  the  circling  hours. 

.  Row  DEN. 

Two  species  of  Thyme  are  natives  of  Britam,  the 
Thymus  serpyllum,  and  Thymus  acinos ;  but  that  which 
is  so  commonly  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  the  Thymus 
vulgaris,  was  introduced  to  this  country  from  the  south 
of  Europe,  certainly  before  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  though  the  precise  period  is  not  ascertained. 
It  grows  wild  in  stony  situations  on  the  hills  of  Spain, 
Italy,  the  south  of  France,  and  Greece.  The  climate 
of  Spain  seems  peculiarly  favourable  to  its  growth,  as 
to  that  of  other  sweet  herbs.  We  are  told  that  at 
Marvella.  about  midway  between  Malaga  and  Gibral- 
tar, sage,  thyme,  marjoram,  lavender,  myrtle,  and  rose- 
mary, grow  to  the  height  of  six  feet,  and  embalm  the 
air  on  all  sides.  With  us,  thyme  is  but  a  low,  shrubby 
evergreen,  scarcely  attaining  a  foot  in  height,  but  so 
aromatic  in  smell  and  pungent  in  taste  as  to  become  a  ^ 
very  valuable  addition  to  the  herb  garden.  Its  leaves 
are  smooth  and  oval,  and  its  flowers  smaller  than 
those  of  the  wild  thyme.  Another  species,  called  the 
citron-scented,  or  lemon-thyme  {Thymus  citriodorus) , 
is  also  cultivated  for  culinary  purposes,  and  is  less 
pungent  and  more  grateful  than  the  common  sort.  It 
is  a  trailing  evergreen  of  small  growth,  and  remark- 
able for  the  peculiar  scent  from  which  it  derives  its 
distinctive  name.  Both  sorts  of  thyme  are  perennial, 
both  may  be  propagated  from  seed,  and  both  may 
likewise  be  propagated  from  offsets,  or  partings  of  the 
roots,  which  is  the  easiest  method,  and  the  one  most 
generally  adopted. 

Thyme  was  much  esteemed  and  cultivated  by  the 
ancients,  for  the  sake  of  the  excellent  honey  procured 
from  the  places  where  it  grew  abundantly.  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  Athens  was  said  to  produce  the  best 
honey  in  the  world  on  that  account,  for  the  hills  and 
mountains  surrounding  that  celebrated  city  were 
covered  with  the  fragrant  herb.  Pliny  complains  that 
he  had  great  difficulty  in  raising  any  of  this  thyme 
from  seed  j  for,  says  he,  "  It  is  the  nature  of  Attic 
thyme  not  to  thrive  or  live  but  within  the  air  and 
breath  of  the  sea."  Thyme  was  also  highly  prized 
for  aflFording  excellent  pasturage  for  sheep  and  goats, 
so  that  the  countries  where  it  was  plentiful  obtained 
a  considerable  revenue  by  receiving  th^flocks  of  Rome, 
in  order  that  the  luxurious  city  might  be  supplied 
with  food  of  the  highest  relish.  It  is  very  well  known 
that  our  wild  thyme  has  a  similar  effect  in  improving 
the  flavour  of  the  flesh  of  the  animals  that  feed  on  it, 
and  that  venison  coming  from  districts  where  the  herb 
is  abundant,  and  mutton  procured  from  the  South 
Downs  of  Sussex,  where  there  is  much  thyme  growing, 
are  prized  above  mutton  and  venison  in  general. 

Thyme  was  highly  extolled  in  former  ages  as  a  medi- 
cine. Its  name  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word  which 
signifies  courage  and  strength,  and  it  was  supposed  to 
possess  an  extraordinary  power  in  reviving  the  spirits, 
and  restoring  those  who  were  overburdened  with  toil 
and  fatigue.  The  Romans  considered  it  a  sovereign 
remedy  in  cases  of  lunacy  and  extreme  melancholy, 
and   maintained  that   the   perfume  of  it  alone  bsd 
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sufficient  eflicacy  to  restore  from  epileptic  fits.  It  was 
algo  considered  to  be  an  effectual  antidote  against 
poison.  The  medicinal  qualities  ascribed  to  it  by  our 
old  herbalists  are  also  many.  Gerard  tells  us,  among 
tttany  other  excellences,  that  "  Time  boyled  in  water 
and  drunken  is  good  against  the  cough  and  shortness 
of  breath,"  and  also  that  "  made  into  a  powder,  it  is 
good  against  the  sciatici,  the  pain  in  the  side  and 
breast,  and  is  profitable  also  for  such  as  are  fearful, 
melancholy,  and  troubled  in  mind."  It  is  spoken  of 
in  Culpeper's  Herbal  as  "A  noble  strengthener  of 
the  lungs."  It  is  recommended  to  be  used  as  an  oint- 
ment for  removing  warts  and  other  swellings,  and  the 
gout  is  said  to  be  relieved  by  thyme,  in  works  of  the 
above  class,  that  we  might  suppose  it  a  kind  of  uni- 
versal remedy,  except  for  a  short  list  appended  to 
some  of  the  descriotious,  and  bearing  the  title  of 
Hurts.  One  of  the  hurts,  or  injurious  properties  of 
thyme  seems  to  be,  that  when  used  immoderately  it 
is  apt  to  heat  the  body. 

The  essential  oil  of  thyme  is  a  good  stomachic ;  it 
excites  appetite  and  promotes  perspiration.  It  is  like- 
wise useful  in  easing  the  toothache,  being  applied  on 
cotton  to  the  part  aflfected.  The  culinary  use  of  this 
herb  is  extensive.  It  enters  into  broths  and  ragouts, 
and  is  a  pleasant  ingredient  in  seasonings  for  meat, 
more  especially  lemon-thyme,  which  gives  to  them 
nearly  the  same  flavour  as  if  lemon  peel  had  been 
used.  In  former  times  it  was  used  to  impart  its 
peculiar  flavour  to  cheese,  in  the  same  way  that  sage 
is  still  used  J  but  we  are  not  aware  of  its  being  so 
employed  at  the  present  time.  A  little  thyme  mixed 
with  wine  is  said  to  give  it  a  grateful  savour,  a  very 
penetrating  smell  and  taste,  and  a  restorative  power 
to  those  who  are  suffering  from  loss  of  appetite.  The 
inhabitants  of  Seville  in  cleansing  their  wine  vessels, 
use  a  decoction  of  thyme,  on  account  of  its  pleasing 
smell,  and  employ  it  also  in  scenting  the  vessels  in 
which  they  preserve  their  grapes. 

The  culture  of  thyme  is  very  simple,  as  both  kinds 
of  it  are  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  or  slips  of  the 
young  branches,  every  bit  of  which,  when  planted  in 
the  spring,  in  some  shady  place,  and  well  watered,  is 
nearly  sure  to  take  root.  The  lemon-thyme  spreads 
very  fast,  and  is  all  the  better  for  being  taken  up 
occasionally,  parted,  and  planted  separately  in  a  light 
soil.  If  large  beds  of  thyme  are  required,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  raise  the  plants  from  seed,  which  should 
be  sown  about  the  beginning  of  April,  in  a  light,  dry 
soil,  properly  dug  over  and  prepared.  The  seed  must 
not  be  sown  too  thickly,  or  be  covered  with  too  deep 
a  layer  of  mould.  The  young  plants  will  not  be 
many  weeks  in  making  their  appearance,  and  when 
they  have  attained  a  tolerable  size,  they  must  be 
removed  to  another  border,  and  planted  at  six  or 
eight  inches'  distance  from  each  other.  They  will 
require  to  be  watered  until  they  have  taken  root  in 
their  new  soil,  or  if  the  earth  is  occasionally  hoed 
np  between  them,  they  will  prosper  the  better. 

A  very  severe  winter  will  sometimes  destroy  thyme, 
but  this  does  not  often  happen  ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  well 
to  have  a  supply  of  the  herb  dried  for  winter  use. 
This  must  be  done  by  cutting  it  when  it  is  in  blossom, 
and  perfectly  free  from  moisture.  It  should  be  hung 
in  an  airy,  but  shady  place  to  dry,  and  where  it  can 
receive  no  wet  from  rain  or  dews,  during  the  drying, 
and  afterwards  preserved  in  paper  bags. 

We  find  the  thyme  (thymus)  family  to  be  placed 
in  Linnseus's  fourteenth  class,  Didynamia,  or  having 
two  long  stamens,  and  two  shorter  ones,  and  in  the 
order  Gymnospermia,  that  is,  with  exposed  or  naked 
seeds.  The  botanical  notice  respecting  wild  thyme  is 
us  follows : — r 


It  vanes  with  large  blossoms,  or  with  broad  leaves,  or 
with  the  scent  of  lemon-peel  used  in  sauces,  or  with  smooth 
narrow  leaves,  or  hoary  leaves,  or  slirubbiness,  or  hairiness, 
or  scentlessness.  The  whole  plant  is  frajjrant,  and  an 
infusion  of  the  leaves  removes  the  head-ache  occasioned 
by  sitting  up  at  night.  Bees  are  very  fond  of  it,  as  they 
are  of  all  aromatic  plants- 
Wild  thyme  is,  indeed,  a  more  beautiful  plant  than 
our  garden  herb,  and  very  pleasant  it  is  to  tread  on 
the  soft  and  glowing  carpet  with  which  it  covers  some 
of  our  sunny  hillocks,  to  inhale  the  delightful  fragrance 
it  spreads  around,  and  to  listen  to  the  low  hum 
of  insects,  ever  busy  among  its  numerous  flowers. 
Shakspeare  remembered  some  beautiful  spot  rich  in 
floral  treasures,  when  he  sang — 

I  know  a  bank  where  the  wild  thyme  blows. 
Where  ox-lips,  and  the  nodding  violet  grows  ; 
Quite  over-canopied  with  luscious  woodbine. 
With  sweet  musk-roses,  and  with  eglantine. 


DARTMOUTH,  DEVONSHIRE. 
Dartmouth  is  a  sea-port  town  of  some  extent,  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Devonshire,  near  the  confluence  of 
the  river  Dart  with  the  English  Channel, 

The  manor  in  which  Dartmouth  is  situated  was 
granted  by  William  the  Conqueror  to  Judhael  de 
Totnais,  and,  together  with  the  manor  of  Totness, 
passed  to  the  family  of  the  Zouches.  After  passing 
into  the  possession  of  other  families,  the  manor  be- 
came the  property  of  the  town,  in  the  fifteenth  year 
of  Edward  the  Third's  reign.  .  After  this  period,  it 
appears  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  crown, 
and  was  then  presented  to  Lord  Falconbridge,  After 
many  changes  in  the  possessorship,  the  manor  finally 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  corporation,  in  whom  it  is 
still  vested.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  the 
town  had  a  charter  presented  to  it,  by  which  the  bur- 
gesses were  invested  with  the  power  of  choosing  a 
mayor  every  year.  The  corporation,  founded  by 
virtue  of  this  charter,  consists  of  a  mayor,  recorder, 
two  bailiffs,  and  twelve  common  councilmen,  with 
other  inferior  officers,  Dartmouth  sent  members  to 
Parliament  as  early  as  the  twenty-sixth  of  Edward 
the  First,  An  intermission  afterwards  occurred  for  a 
few  years,  and  the  privilege  was  again  exercised,  and 
has  continued  so  uninterruptedly. 

The  town  of  Dartmouth,  considered  without  refer- 
ence to  the  noble  sea-view  obtained  from  it,  is  not  dis- 
tinguished for  its  beauty,  as  the  houses  are  in  general 
mean  and  irregularly  built:  but  still  the  antique  ap- 
pearance which  they  present  is  often  picturesque.  It 
is  the  situation  of  the  town,  however,  with  respect  to 
the  sea,  that  constitutes  its  striking  beauty.  It  is 
built  on  the  sloping  side  of  a  declivity  which  sinks 
gradually  to  the  margin  of  the  water,  the  streets  being 
arranged  above  each  other  at  different  elevations. 
The  streets  of  the  town  are  partially  paved,  and  are 
supplied  with  water,  brought  by  pipes  from  springs 
in  the  neighbourhood.  There  are  two  churches  in 
Dartmouth,  belonging  to  the  three  parishes  of  St,  Pe- 
trock,  St.  Saviour,  and  Townstall.  The  first  mentioned 
church  is  beautifully  situated  near  the  entrance  to  the 
harbour.  The  living  of  St.  Saviour's  is  in  the  patron- 
age of  the  mayor  and  corporation.  The  church, 
which  is  called  the  Mayor's  Chapel,  is  a  spacious  cru- 
ciform (cross-like  structure,)  possessing  considerable 
internal  beauty,  although  the  exterior  is  not  very 
striking.  The  interior  of  the  church  is  principally 
in  the  decorated  style  of  English  architecture ;  the 
pulpit  is  of  stone,  richly  sculptured  and  gilt ;  the 
wooden  screen  is  an  elaborate  and  highly  enriched  spe^ 
cimen  of  carving  in  the  decorated  style  j  and  the  stalls 
of  the  corporation  are  of  good  modern  workmanship. 
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It  is  however  as  a  sea-port  that  Dartmouth  presents 
the  most  prominent  claim  to  attention.  The  harbour 
is  sufficiently  capacious  for  the  reception  of  five  hun- 
dred vessels,  and  possesses  great  security,  together 
with  a  deep  and  tranquil  bosom  of  water:  it  is  indeed 
so  sheltered  from  outward  storms,  that  the  surface 
often  remains  undisturbed,  while  the  sea,  distant  only 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  it,  is  violently  agitated.  The 
entrance  to  the  harbour  of  Dartmouth  is  on  the  south, 
between  the  ruins  of  Kingswear  Castle  and  the  Fort 
and  Church  of  St.  Petrock,  where  a  battery  has  been 
erected  for  its  defence.  The  harbour  or  port  extends 
from  the  river  Teign  to  the  river  Erme,  including  a 
range  of  coast  forty  miles  in  length,  and  is  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  governor,  appointed  by  the 
corporation  and  paid  by  the  crown.  An  artificial 
quay  has  been  constructed  at  that  part  of  the  harbour 
opposite  the  town  of  Dartmouth,  together  with  a 
custom-house,  and  other  offices  requisite  for  the  des- 
patch of  business.  No  less  than  three  hundred  and 
fifty  vessels  belong  to  the  port,  averaging  seventy-two 
tons'  burden  each.  The  trade  which  these  vessels 
carry  on  is  chiefly  with  Newfoundland,  the  English 
coast,  and  the  collieries.  There  is,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, considerable  trade  carried  on  in  ship-building, 
for  which  purpose  commodious  dock-yards  have  been 
constructed ;  but  the  inhabitants  are  principally  en- 
gaged in  the  Newfoundland  and  other  fisheries,  in 
vrhich  more  than  three  thousand  persons  are  in  one 
way  or  other  employed. 

A  recent  writer,  speaking  of  Dartmouth,  observes  : 

The  surrounding  scenery  is  strikingly  beautiful :  the  view 
of  the  town  from  the  bay  is  strikingly  picturesque;  and  the 
rocks,  which  are  of  a  purple  coloured  slate,  are  finely  con- 
trasted with  the  verdant  foliage  of  the  trees  in  which  the 
bouses  are  embosomed,  extending  for  nearly  a  mile  along 
the  coast,  and  interspersed  with  a  rich  variety  of  plants  and 


shrubs.  The  bay,  m  several  points  of  view,  from  which  the 
town  and  the  sea  are  excluded  by  projecting  rocks,  has  the 
appearance  of  an  inland  lake,  noted  for  its  romantic  beauty. 
The  river  Dart,  the  port  to  which  it  gives  the 
name  of  Dartmouth,  and  the  elevated  district  from 
which  it  springs,  and  to  which  it  gives  the  name  of 
Dartmoor,  have  all  been  celebrated  by  Carrington,  the 
Devonshire  poet,  in  his  poem  of  Dartmoor: — • 

How  drear  the  stillness  brooding  o'er  thy  lake, 
Secluded  Cranmere,  yet  from  thee  flow  life 
And  boundless  beauty ;  thine  the  arrowy  Dart, 
Fleetest  of  rivers.    Though  the  desert  lifts 
Awhile  its  tors  above  him,  yet  he  sweeps 
Full  soon  impatient  down  to  vales  of  bliss — 
Lovely  as  thine,  Ausonia. 

•  ■»  *  *  * 

The  voice  of  Dart 
Is  loud  and  hoarse,  his  cataracts  uplift 
Their  roarings  to  the  woods  ;  but  Oh !  how  sweet 
The  music  of  his  gentler  tones  I  for  he 
Has  tones  of  touching  sweetness.    Ye  who  love 
The  thunder  and  the  melody  of  streams 
That  from  the  mountain  lead,  careering  on 
Through  foam  and  conflict  ever, — seek  the  bank— 
The  varied  bank  of  Dart.     Oh  !  that  my  feet 
Were  free,  Tlolne  Chase,  to  hnger  in  thy  depths,'. 
Profound  of  shade;  while  deep  below  he  rolls 
Where  scarce  the  eye  the  flashings  of  his  flood 
Discerns  between  the  foliage.     Yet  anon 
He  spreads  his  bosom  to  the  beam,  and  shoots 
By  vale,  and  hill,  and  precipice,  and  cliff 
Wood-crowned,  and  smiling  cot,  and  mansion  veiled 
In  clustering  leaf,  until  he  proudly  blends 
With  Dartmouth's  echoing  wave.     And  as  he  flies 
Like  the  winged  shaft,  the  wanton  zephyrs  breathe 
Delicious  fragrance  ;  for  upon  his  banks, — 
Beautiful  ever, — Nature's  hand  has  thrown 
The  odorous  myrica. 

The  Cranmere,  mentioned  in  the  above  lines,  is  an 
elevated  spot  surrounded  by  a  morass,  from  which 
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springs  one  of  the  two  sources  of  the  river  Dart ; 
the  point  of  conjunction  of  the  sources  being  called 
Dartmeet.  Holne  Chase  is  a  tract  of  land  extending 
about  two  miles  along  the  Dart,  near  Ashburton  ;  the 
upper  part  rocky,  and  the  lower  woody.  The  myrica, 
alluded  to  in  the  last  line,  is  the  Devonshire  myrtle. 

Dartmouth  had  the  reputation  of  giving  birth  to 
one  of  the  distinguished  improvers  of  the  steam- 
engine  :  we  mean  Newcommen.  He  was  a  locksmith 
at  Dartmouth,  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century  ;  but,  notwithstanding  his  humble  situation, 
he  engaged  in  scientific  researches,  and  carried  on  a 
correspondence  with  his  celebrated  countryman,  Dr. 
Robert  Hooke,  to  whom  he  communicated  his  projects 
and  inventions.  Newcommen,  having  had  his  atten- 
tion excited  by  the  schemes  and  observations  of  the 
Marquis  of  Woi'cester,  and  of  Papin,  relative  to  the 
steam-engine,  as  well  as  Captain  Savary's  proposal  to 
employ  the  power  of  steam  in  draining  the  mines  of 
Cornwall,  conceived  the  idea  of  producing  a  vacuum 
below  the  piston  of  a  steam-engine,  after  it  had  been 
raised  by  the  expansive  force  of  the  elastic  vapour, 
which  he  effected  by  the  injection  of  cold  water  to  con- 
dense the  vapour.  Newcommen,  in  conjunction  with 
others,  took  out  a  patent  for  his  invention.  This  inven- 
tion was  one  of  the  many  steps  by  which  the  steam- 
engine  gradually  attained  its  subsequent  and  still  in- 
increasing  importance. 


ON  KREASOTE. 


When  charcoal  is  prepared  by  the  destructive  distil- 
lation of  wood,  in  the  manner  described  in  our  account 
of  the  preparation  of  charcoal  for  gunpowder,  {Saturday 
Magazine,  Vol.  XIV.,  where  drawings  of  charcoal 
furnaces  are  given,)  several  products  are  obtained, 
which  may  thus  be  arranged  : — 1st,  gaseous  matter, 
2nd,  volatile  empyreumatic  oils,  3rd,  erapyreumatic 
resins,  4th,  aqueous  products,  and  5th,  charcoal. 
Among  the  liquid  products,  the  most  valuable  are 
pyroligneous  acid,  or  wood-vinegar :  pyroligneous 
ether,  or  wood-spirit ;  and  kreasote.  We  are  about  to 
invite  the  reader's  attention  to  the  remarkable  proper- 
ties of  the  last  mentioned  substance. 

Kreasote  is  present  in  crude  pyroligneous  acid, 
but  is  most  conveniently  obtained  from  that  part  of 
the  oil  distilled  from  wood-tar,  which  is  heavier  than 
water.  The  process  is,  however,  very  tedious  and  com- 
plicated, and  not  sufficiently  interesting  to  the  general 
reader,  to  be  stated  here.  Kreasote  was  discovered 
by  Dr.  Reichenbach  in  the  year  1832  ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  process  for  obtaining  this  sub- 
stance will  be  greatly  abridged,  when  chemists  are 
better  acquainted  with  its  properties. 

In  its  pure  state,  kreasote  is  a  colourless,  transpa- 
rent, oily  liquid,  somewhat  heavier  than  water  ;  it  has 
an  oily  feel,  and  leaves  a  greasy  stain  on  paper,  which 
stain  disappears  after  some  time  :  its  odour  is  pecu- 
liarly penetrating  and  disagreeable,  like  that  of  over- 
smoked meats  ;  when  applied  to  the  tongue,  it  produ- 
ces great  pain  and  corrodes  it ;  the  taste  is  burning 
and  caustic,  exciting  the  flow  of  saliva,  and  leaving  an 
impression  of  sweetness.  Kreasote  evaporates  on 
exposure  to  light  and  air.  It  boils  at  397°,  and 
retains  its  fluidity  at  — 17°;  that  is,  at  49"  below  the 
temperature  at  which  ice  melts.  It  has  an  unusual 
degree  of  retrangibility,  and  when  diffused  in  thin 
films,  it  displays  very  vivid  and  beautiful  colours. 
It  can  be  distilled  without  change,  and  when  used  with 
a  wick,  instead  of  oil,  it  burns  with  a  strong  sooty 
flame.  It  does  not  conduct  electricity  :  it  is  neither 
acid  nor  alkaliue^  but  unites  with  some  acids  and 


alkalis.  It  is  soluble  in  eighty  times  its  own  bulk  of 
water ;  but  is  freely  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It 
is  decomposed  by  nitric  or  sulphuric  acids. 

A  singular  property  of  kreasote  is  that  of  instantly 
coagulating  albumen  ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  white 
of  egg.  A  considerable  quantity  of  albumen  exists  in 
the  blood  of  animals ;  hence  the  value  of  kreasote  as 
'an  external  application  in  stopping  the  flow  of  blood 
from  wounds,  leech-bites,  &c.  It  has  also  been  found 
useful  in  many  cutaneous  diseases  :  but  great  care  is 
necessary  in  its  application  ;  for,  being  a  powerful 
poison,  it  may  produce  death  by  being  absorbed  into 
the  system.  When  considerably  diluted,  it  is  given 
as  an  internal  remedy  in  cases  of  nausea,  sea-sickness, 
&c.;  and  it  is  said  to  create  a  sensation  of  warmth  in 
the  stomach ;  if  the  dose  be  repeated  at  short  intervals, 
it  produces  intoxication.  Animals,  fishes,  and  insects, 
plunged  into  a  very  dilute  solution  of  kreasote,  die 
immediately  in  strong  convulsions,  and  most  plants 
are  killed  by  being  watered  with  this  solution. 

Kreasote  is  truly  admirable  as  a  remedy  for  the 
tooth- ache  :  that  is,  in  such  cases  where  the  pain  is 
occasioned  by  decayed  teeth ;  and  it  has  recently 
been  applied  with  success  in  certain  cases  of  deafness. 

But  there  is  no  property  of  kreasote  so  valuable  and 
remarkable  as  that  from  which  it  derives  its  name, 
viz.,  its  antiseptic  property.  The  term  is  derived  from 
two  Greek  words,  signifying  preserver  of  flesh.  Wood- 
smoke  has  long  been  employed  in  curing  and  flavour- 
ing hams,  tongues,  sausages,  together  with  many  kinds 
of  fish,  as  the  spacious  chimneys  of  our  farm-houses 
amply  testify.  Now  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
peculiar  antiseptic  property  of  wood-smoke,  is  due 
to  kreasote  obtained  from  the  wood-fuel,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  burning.  We  would  also  suggest  that  the 
peculiar  smell,  which  is  remarked  by  the  traveller, -on 
entering  many  of  the  continental  towns  where  wood- 
fuel  is  alone  used,  is  due  to  the  same  cause.  The 
kreasote,  from  the  wood  being  converted  into  vapour, 
passes  with  the  smoke  into  the  air,  and  thus  this 
powerful  substance  may  impart  an  odour  to  a  whole 
district ;  especially  when  there  are  several  hundred  or 
thousand  wood-fires  burning  at  the  same  time.  Pyro- 
ligneous acid  and  tar  have  the  same  antiseptic  proper- 
ties as  kreasote,  but  in  a  smaller  degree.  The  acid  was 
long  ago  used  in  the  process  of  curing  provisions  on  a 
larger  scale,  in  preference  to  the  more  tedious  process 
of  smoking.  Meat,  or  fish,  placed  for  a  few  seconds  in 
pyrohgneous  acid,  and  then  hung  up  to  dry,  acquire 
a  fine  flavour,  and  can  be  kept  for  a  long  time.  Beef 
salted  for  six  hours,  and  then  placed  for  three  minutes 
in  the  acid,  and  allowed  six  days  for  drying,  was  found 
to  be  equal  to  the  best  Hamburgh  beef,  and  could  be 
kept  as  long.  A  large  number  of  haddocks  was  pre- 
pared by  a  similar  process  with  favourable  results. 
Herrings,  steeped  in  the  acid  for  three  hours,  were 
found  to  have  acquired  too  strong  and  full  a  flavour } 
but  when  boiled,  and  then  simply  dipped  into  the  acid, 
the  flavour  was  very  agreeable.  In  anatomical  prepa- 
rations kreasote  has  been  employed  with  singular 
success;  and  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  kreasote 
to  the  spirit  of  wine,  in  which  such  preparations  are 
preserved,  is  of  the  greatest  efficacy.  In  stuffing  birds, 
and  in  other  illustrations  of  Natural  History,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  advantage  of  employing  this 
useful  article. 

The  application  of  tar  as  a  preservative  of  timber, 
cordage,  &c.,  is  very  great :  its  efficacy  in  this  respect 
is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  presence  of  kreasote. 

A  solution  of  kreasote  in  water  exhibits  antiseptic 
properties  surpassing  those  of  the  pyroligneous  acid 
just  named.  Fresh  meat,  on  being  soaked  for  half 
an  hour  in  Jkr^asote  water,  may  be  exposed  to  a  sum^ 
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mei-'s  sun  for  days  together  without  acquiring  any 
taint ;  on  the  contrary  it  becomes  dry  and  hard,  and 
has  the  flavour  of  good  smoked  meat.  Such  meat, 
however,  should  not  be  boiled,  because  the  flavour 
becomes  by  that  means  unpleasant :  it  may  be  eaten 
uncooked,  after  the  German  fashion,  or  it  may  be 
broiled  or  toasted. 

A  few  drops  of  kreasote  to  as  many  gallons  of  ink 
will  effectually  prevent  mouldiness.  When  added  to 
whiskey,  it  gives  it  the  peat  flavour ;  and  we  may 
state,  that  a  large  quantity  of  the  so  called  "  genuine  " 
Hollands,  sold  in  London,  is  nothing  more  than  gin, 
or  cheap  whiskey,  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
kreasote. 


ON  SKILLED  LABOUR. 
No.  in. 

In  our  former  papers  on  this  subject  we  have  shown 
the  importance  of  skilled  labour  to  society,  and  of  an 
apprenticeship  to  one  or  other  department  of  it,  to 
the  children  of  our  peasantry.  We  proceed  to  point 
out  the  means  by  which  even  poor  parents  may  best 
secure  this  inestimable  advantage  for  their  children. 

Let  us  first  make  one  remark.  It  is  of  great  im- 
portance that  the  proportion  of  boys  apprenticed  to 
different  trades  should  be  regulated  by  the  demand 
for  work  in  those  trades.  To  illustrate  this,  let  us 
suppose  that  all  the  youth  of  England  were  bound 
by  settled  laws,  as  unchangeable  as  those  of  caste  in 
India,  to  divide  themselves  among  certain  trades  in 
fixed  proportions.  The  inevitable  consequence  would 
be,  that  some  kinds  of  skilled  labour,  owing  to  an 
excess  in  the  number  of  boys  apprenticed  to  them, 
would  come  to  be  underpaid,  while  the  wages  in  others 
would,  from  the  opposite  cause,  become  so  exorbitant 
as  to  invite  foreigners  to  compete  with  native  work- 
men ;  a  result  which  should  only  happen  in  the  case 
of  native  workmen  being  found  inadequate  to  supply 
all  departments  of  skilled  labour,  after  being  fairly 
portioned  out  amongst  them.  To  be  sure,  the  changes 
constantly  going  on  in  society  enable  us,  at  the  best, 
only  to  approximate  this  proportioning  of  the  supply 
to  the  demand  for  skilled  labourers.  Thus,  at  the 
present  day,  the  demand  for  working  engineers,  a 
class  of  workmen  our  forefathers  hardly  had  any  de- 
mand for,  is  rapidly  augmenting,  while  we  suspect 
there  are  now  more  farriers  and  horse-keepers  than 
are  needed,  owing  to  the  number  that  the  railways 
must  have  thrown  out  of  employment.  Such  changes 
the  peasantry  of  Scotland,  in  their  hereditary  eager- 
ness to  avail  themselves  of  everything  that  can  be 
turned  to  the  advantage  of  their  children,  are  quick  to 
observe ;  and,  perceiving  the  growing  demand  for 
working  engineers,  they  add  that  to  practical  hus- 
bandry, gardening,  forestry,  and  other  branches  of 
skilled,  we  may  even  say  scientific,  labour,  in  which 
thriving  Scotchmen  are  to  be  found  in  their  own  and 
other  countries,  thanks  to  the  affectionate  and  intelli- 
gent foresight  of  the  humble  parents  who  piloted 
their  early  course  from  the  quiet  haven  of  some  se- 
cluded village  into  the  wide  sea  of  life.  These  remarks 
we  particularly  recommend  to  the  patrons  of  indus- 
trial schools.  We  cannot  but  think  that  there  is 
danger  of  an  excess  of  labourers  in  the  kinds  of  skilled 
labour  which  these  schools  patronize,  unless  a  careful 
out-look  is  maintained  by  their  directors. 

But  how  shall  a  poor  couple,  earning,  perhaps,  at 
most,  from  ten  to  twelve  shillings  a  week,  contrive  to 
secure  for  a  numerous  family  the  industrial  skill  by 
which  their  children,  on  becoming  parents  in  their 
turn,  may  earn  from  twenty  to  thirty  shillings  a 
week.     Apparent  impossibility  ia  such  a  case  is  apt 


to  produce  despair,  which,  in  turn,  is  the  death  of  all 
strenuous  endeavour.  But  such  a  feeling  is  most 
unworthy  of  Christian  parents.  They  have  something 
more  than  their  own  endeavours  to  look  to.  They 
have  the  promises  of  the  providence  of  Him  who  can 
make  small  means  effect  great  ends  in  his  own  good 
time  and  way,  but  who  will  grant  nothing  to  the 
fearful  or  the  slothful.  Indeed,  in  every  point  of 
view,  it  is  well  that  the  humble  cottager  and  his  part- 
ner in  life  should  keep  their  thoughts  ever  directed  to 
the  God,  to  whom  their  united  prayers  ought  daily 
to  ascend,  else  the  love  they  bear  their  children,  be- 
coming a  merely  selfish  and  earthly  passion,  even 
when  most  hopeful  and  strenuous,  may  degenerate 
into  parsimony,  covetousness,  and  avarice. 

Poor  parents  cannot  begin  too  soon  to  lay  by 
savings  and  what  are  called  God-sends,  however 
small,  for  their  children's  future  good.  How  often 
does  a  foolish  indulgence  of  their  children's  appetite 
or  vanity  induce  them  to  spend  in  small  sums  what, 
in  a  course  of  j'^ears,  if  carefully  saved,  might  secure 
the  greatest  advantages  to  those  very  children  in  after 
life  ;  and  the  indulgences  thus  foolishly  wasted,  may 
meanwhile  be  hurting  the  health  and  injuring  the 
morals  of  the  child.  Ill  health  and  bad  passions  are 
the  two  grand  causes  of  unhappiness  in  children. 
Now  to  guard  against  the  first,  nothing  is  more  im- 
portant than  plenty  of  the  simplest  food,  given  at 
regular  times ;  while  giving  a  child  dainties  between 
meals,  by  disordering  his  stomach,  makes  present 
gratification  to  be  dearly  purchased  by  perhaps  an 
obstinate  derangement  of  the  child's  health,  revealing 
itself  in  fretfulness  and  general  disease.  Again, 
though  the  gratification  of  a  child's  vanity  in  dress 
seems  a  more  harmless  kind  of  indulgence,  how  much 
better  to  clothe  both  boys  and  girls  with  the  utmost 
simplicity,  and  to  let  them  know  that  whatever  is  thus 
saved,  is  not  the  less  intended  for  their  comfort,  but 
is  reserved  for  the  more  important  wants  of  their 
riper  years.  The  very  lesson  of  forethought,  thus 
given  to  them,  is  valuable. 

We  would  not  have  children  trained  to  fondness  of 
money.  It  is  a  most  degrading  passion — stamped 
with  the  peculiar  reprobation  of  God  himself  in 
Scripture.  But  they  ought  to  be  taught  to  regard 
money,  in  every  case,  however  apparently  trifling  the 
amount  may  be,  as  a  talent  which  we  must  not  waste, 
and  for  which  we  must  give  account  to  Him  wno 
marks  the  widow's  mite  and  its  destination.  Chil- 
dren should  be  early  taught  the  right  uses  of  money, 
and  the  poorest  should  learn  not  only  how  to  save  it 
from  being  needlessly  spent,  but  also  cheerfully  to 
devote  it,  when  an  occasion  offers,  to  some  good  or 
kind  purpose. 

And  if  parents  ought  to  check,  instead  of  encou- 
raging, the  indulgence  of  appetite  and  vanity  in  their 
children,  so  especially  ought  they  to  keep  down  those 
vices  in  themselves.  We  fear  the  rich  are  much  to 
blame  for  the  weakness  of  the  poor  in  this  respect. 
How  many  a  servant  girl,  on  becoming  a  laborious 
man's  wife,  takes  with  her  into  her  new  home  a  taste 
for  luxurious  living  and  gay  clothing,  acquired  in  the 
families  where  she  has  served — families,  perhaps,  who 
professed  being  followers  of  the  meek  and  lowly 
Jesus,  and  whom  the  dignity  of  being  sons  of  God, 
ought  to  have  raised  above  the  passion  for  splendour 
of  outward  appearance.  Those  mistresses  show  the 
truest  sense  of  their  dignity  who  shame  their  servants 
out  of  expensiveness  of  dress  by  their  own  simphcity 
in  that  respect. 

While  an  affectionate  regard  for  their  children's 
future  comfort,  ought  to  lead  parents  in  the  rank  of 
life  to  which  we  address  ourselves,  to  avoid  all  need- 
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less  expense,  they  ought  to  be  no  less  careful  to  shun 
all  dishonest  gains.  There  is  a  kind  of  low  cunning 
which  too  often  passes  for  wisdom  among  our  pea- 
santry, but  which,  in  reahty,  is  the  greatest  folly.  It 
is  shown  sometimes  in  flattering  and  fawning  upon 
their  more  wealthy  neighbours,  and  teaching  their 
children  to  do  the  same,  for  the  sake  of  paltry  advan- 
tages, exorbitant  returns  for  slight  services,  and  the 
like.  All  this  is  but  to  give  children  the  idea  that  if 
they  are  to  rise  in  the  world  at  all,  it  must  be  by 
cajoling  or  cheating  the  rich  and  the  simple ;  whereas, 
next  to  the  fear  of  God,  and  the  keeping  of  his  com- 
mandments, a  manly  independence  and  superiority  to 
everything  low  and  base,  are  the  surest  foundations  of 
a  steady,  though  possibly  a  slow  rise ;  and  even 
though  it  should  please  God  to  keep  a  man's  family 
always  poor,  with  such  qualities  they  will  always  be 
respected  by  those  whose  respect  is  worth  the  having. 

Poor  parents  are  sometimes  tempted  to  what  is 
certainly  a  more  honourable,  but  still  a  bad  means  of 
making  sudden  gains,  and  that  is  undertaking  piece- 
work beyond  their  proper  strength.  We  have  seen 
this  attended  by  the  w'orst  consequences.  In  order 
to  fit  the  body  for. extraordinary  exertion,  the  labourer 
is  tempted  to  eatand  drink  to  repletion,  to  take  strong 
drink,  and  to  do  everything  in  a  hurry,  so  that  his 
life  is  spent  between  sleep  and  violent  exertion  ;  no 
time  for  prayer,  for  quiet  enjoyment  of  his  home,  for 
watching  the  tempers  and  the  habits  of  his  children, 
and  relieving  the  cares  of  his  wife.  Thus  soul  and 
body  both  suffer  for  the  sake  of  a  sum  which,  with 
regular.industry  and  economy,  might  be  acquired, 
perhaps  not  so  quietly,  but  far  more  safely. 

We  now  come  to  the  devices  by  which  a  labouring  i 
couple  may  add  to  their  regular  earnings,  by  improving 
to  the  best  advantage'  their  savings.  These  are  so 
various,  and  depend  so  much  on  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  different  places  and  occupations,  that  no 
one  rule  can  be  given  for  all.  Some  places  on  the 
coast  are  favourably  situate  for  the  men  engaging  in 
the  herring  fishery  during  the  season,  for  it,  "though ■ 
employed' in  land  trades  for  the  rest  of  the  year  ;  and, 
we  know  small  towns  and  villages,  where  tailors, 
shoemakers,  weavers,  in  short  the  whole  male  popu- 
lation in  that  rank  of  life,  club  together  in  parties  of 
three,  four,  or  five,  provide  boats,  with  their  fishing- 
gear,  go  off  to  the  North  Sea  herring  fishery,  and 
divide  the  profits  according  to  certain  pre-arranged 
proportions, — so  much  for  the  capital  furnished,  so 
much  for  each  man's  time,  labour,  and  skill.  The 
Dutch  carry  this  still  further,  as  may  be  seen  from 
our  papers  on  the  Dutch  fisheries.  On  some  parts 
of  the  coast,  women  and  children  as  well  as  the 
men  add  to  their  earnings  by  collecting  shell-fish, 
shrimps,  &c. 

But  there  is  no  part  of  the  country,  however 
remote  from  the  sea,  or  from  markets,  in  which  the 
labourer  or  artizan,  who  keeps  such  an  object  steadily 
in  view,  may  not  eke  out  his  usual  earnings  by  some 
employment  of  a  different  kind,  and  common  sense 
will  show  that  it  ought  to  be  different,  as  thus  only  it 
becomes  a  recreation,  instead  of  a  labour.  Thus  a 
hand-loom  weaver  will  find  relief  in  the  occasional 
use  of  the  spade  and  hoe,  while  the  hedger  and 
ditcher  would  be  found  quite  incapable  of  doing  so, 
.  though  he  might  find  it  an  amusement  to  sit  by  the 
fire-side,  talking  to  his  wife  and  children,  and  at  the 
same  time  netting,  making  baskets,  mending  shoes, 
or  knitting  stockings.  Not  that  even  he  should  give 
Up  the  idea  of  having  a  httle  garden  of  his  own,  for 
that  need  not  make  any  serious  addition  to  his  out- 
of-door  employments  j  and  it  is  what  his  wife  and 
thildren   may   so   far  assist  in  making  productive. 


The  child  that  is  too  young  to  dig  may  at  least  ga- 
ther stones  and  pick  out  weeds  ;  and  what  is  of  great 
consequence,  learn  lessons  of  trust  in  Divine  Provi- 
dence; and  a  love  of  honest  industry,  as  he  sees  the 
sun  shining  and  the  rain  descending  on  the  little 
family  store  of  potherbs,  and  potatoes,  and  common 
flowers,  that  owe  their  existence  to  the  frugality,  and 
prudent  management,  and  unceasing  industry  of  his 
father  and  mother. 

,But  the  most  instructive  and  encouraging  exam- 
ples of  success  in  providing  a  skilled  education,  or 
apprenticeship  for  children,  are  to  be  found  where  a 
number  of  families  co-operate  for  their  common  ad- 
vantage in  adding  to  their  regular  earnings  3  where,  in 
short,  a  whole  little  community  has  gradually 
adopted  a  complete  system  of  such  co-operation, 
nicely  fitted  to  their  peculiar  circumstances,  in  which 
all  may  take  a  part,  and  where,  in  addition  to  other 
advantages,  all  become  so  linked  with  each  other  as 
greatly  to  promote  those  kindly  habits  of  mutual 
assistance  and  sympathy  which  ought  ever  to  distin- 
guish a  Christian  community.  To  this  we  must 
devote  a  separate  paper.  ■ 


Man  has  never  woven  a  tapestry  like  that  which  May 
spreads  beneath  us,  in  its  green  and  flowery  meadows  ;  and 
where  are  the  imitative  works  of  art  that  can  compete  with 
a  flower-garden,  can  even  approach  to  a  single  flower? 
But  we  admire  the  imitations,  and  almost  forget  to  look  at 
the  reality  and  the  original.  Yet  while  the  former  are 
costly,  or  even  inaccessible,  the  others  are  given  freely, 
without  cost,  and  they  are  given  freely  to  all.  The  Creator 
has  even  empowered  us  to  create  for  ourselves,  and  almost 
without  labour,  beauty  which  no  art  can  ajiproach,  and  no 
price  could  leach  it  to  rival.  We  sow  a  few  seeds  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  we  become  artists,  under  the  khidness  of  the 
Great  Artist,  producing  pictures,  imperfect  imitations  of 
"which  we  must  have  purchased  with  gold,  as  hot  all  the 
gold  of  the  universe  could  have  stimulated  an  artist  to 
approach  to  them. Macculloch. 


Yb  venerable  {proves  !  \y hose  open  glades 
Invite  t!ie  liiusiug  wanderer,  to  your  shades, 
Yc  birds  !  whose  lionied  notes  enthral  the  ear, 
Wake  the  bright  morn,  the  darksome  evening  cheer, 
Ye  fountains  !  murmuring  music  as  ye  flow, 
Ye  flowers  !  that  on  their  purple  margins  glow, 
Ye  winds  !  that  o'er  those  flowers  soft  breathing  play. 
Calm  the  hot  sky,  and  mitigate  the  day  ; — 
Take  me,  O  take  me  to  your  loved  retreats  ; 
'All,  all  conspire  to  Lless  me  with  your  sweets. 
Here  in  your  soft  enclosure  let  uie  prove 
The  shade  and  silence  of  the  life  1  love4 
Not  idle  here ; — for,  as  I  rove  along, 
I  form  the  verse,  and  meditate  the  song  ; 
Or  mend  my  mind  by  what  the  wise  have  taught. 
Studious  to  be  the  very  thing  I  ought. 
Here  will  I  taste  the  blessings  of  content, 
No  hope  shall  flatter,  and  no  fear  torment : 
Unlike  the  sea,  the  sport  of  every  wind. 
And  rich  with  wrecks,  the  ruin  of  mankind, 
My  life  an  honest,  humble  praise  shall  claim. 
As  the  small  stream,  scai'ce  honoured  with  a  name. 
Whose  gladdening  waters  through  my  garden  play, 
Give  a  few  flowers  to  smile,  then  glide  away. 

Bishop  Hurd. 


The  best  foundation  of  peace  of  mind  is  the  testimony  of 
conscience  :  a  sense  not  of  perfect  innocence,  and  of  the 
merit  of  works,  which  would  be  vanity,  arrogance,  and  a 
folly  ;  but  a  sense  of  having  lived  before  God,  in  sincerity 
and  without  hypocrisy, — without  wilful,  deliberate,  presump- 
tuous, and  continual  disobedience. — Archdeacon  Jortin. 
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TORQUAY,  DEVONSHIRE. 


On  the  southern  coast  of  Devonshire  is  situated  a 
bay,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  the  shore  surround- 
inf  it.  This  is  called  Torbay,  and  constitutes  a  sheet 
of^'water  nearly  quadrangular,  being  about  five  miles 
broad  from  north  to  south,  and  about  four  miles  in 
depth  from  east  to  west,  the  bay  looking  out  directly 
eastward,  and  being  overlooked  on  the  north  by  Tor- 
quay, on  the  south  by  Brixham,  and  on  the  west  by 
Paignton. 

Torbay  is  deemed  one  of  the  finest  roadsteads  on  the 
British  coast.  Vespasian  is  said  to  have  landed  here 
when  he  came  over  to  attack  Arviragus,  king  of 
Britain.  William  the  Third  entered  Torbay,  with  his 
fleet  under  Admiral  Herbert,  and  landed  at  Brixham, 
Nov.  4,  1688.  At  the  period  of  the  revolutionary 
war  in' France,  Torbay  became  frequently  a  place  of 
importance,  from  being  a  rendezvous  of  the  British 
fleets;  and  at  a  subsequent  period  Bonaparte  was 
brought  a  prisoner  into  Torbay,  on  board  the  Belle- 
rophon,  July  24,  1815. 

The  word  "  tor"  which  frequently  occurs  in  Devon 
topography,  was  a  Celtic  name  for  a  beacon  or  fire- 
tower,  and  became  in  time  applied  to  the  hills  upon 
which  the  beacons  were  erected  :  such  was  the  case 
with  Hi<rh  Tor,  South  Brent  Tor,  Three-barrow  Tor, 
Sharp  Tor,  Hamil  Tor,  and  Tor-Mohun.  Tor-Mohun 
is  situated  not  far  from  Torquay,  and  gives  its  name 
to  a  small  village,  as  Trell  as  to  the  parish  which  con- 
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tains  Torquay  :  this,  then,  is  the  circumstance  which 
gives  rise  to  the  names  of  Torbay  and  Torquay.  The 
manor  of  Tor-Mohun  was  originally  called  Tor- 
Brewer,  from  a  distmquished  family  of  that  name, 
who  possessed  the  manor  in  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  By  a  marriage  between  the  families  of 
Brewer  and  Mohun,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third, 
the  manor  acquired  the  title  which  it  has  ever  since 
borne  j  and  Torquay  has  gradually  grown  up  in  the 
manor. 

Torquay  is  eminently  calculated  for  a  watering  place 
where  invaUds  can  sojourn  for  the  benefit  of  their 
health  ;  and  it  has  consequently  acquired  those  con- 
veniences which  never  fail  to  follow  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. There  are  two  or  three  excellent  hotels 
erected  directly  in  front  of  the  sea.  A  market  was 
some  years  ago  built  by  Sir  L.  V.  Palk,  Bart.,  m  which 
is  an  abundant  supply  of  meat,  fish,  poultry,  vege- 
tables, &c.,  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  :  the  fish,  m  par- 
ticular, is  good,  abundant,  and  cheap,  and  is  brought 
from  Brixham,  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay.  There  13 
an  assembly  room  adjoining  the  Royal  Hotel,  in  which 
balls,  assemblies,  public  meetings,  concerts,  &c.,  are 
held.  Besides  two  or  three  libraries,  there  is  a  book- 
society,  and  other  means  of  extending  literary  amuse- 
ment." At  the  extremity  of  the  pier  are  sit\iated  the 
baths,  erected  by  a  medical  practitioner  of  Torquay, 
who  is  their  proprietor.  The  sea  water  ebbs  and  flows 
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with  the  tide,  through  the  wall  of  the  pier  into  a 
spacious  reservoir,  from  whence  it  is  pumped  for  use 
into  the  cisterns  of  the  baths  :  by  this  arrangement, 
sea-water  is  procured  freed  from  sea-weed  and  other 
impurities.  Many  institutions  of  a  praiseworthy 
character  have  sprung  up  in  Torquay  ;  such  as  the 
Torquay  Society  tor  the  Diffusion  of  Religious  and  Use- 
ful Knowledge  ;  the  Torquay  Branch  Association,  in 
connexion  with  the  Society  for  Educating  the  Poor  of 
Newfoundland  ;  the  national  schools,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  poor  cliildren  on  Dr.  Bell's  system  :  Sunday 
schools,  not  connected  with  the  national  schools  ;  a 
society  for  clothing  poor  children,  on  the  payment  of 
one  penny  per  week  for  each  child  ;  a  general  fund  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  in  case  of  sickness,  losses,  or  severe 
distress  ;  and  others  which  we  cannot  here  enumerate. 

There  is  no  church,  properly  so  called,  at  Torquay  j 
but  Tor-Mohun  church  is  situated  within  walking 
distance  ot  the  town,  and  has  divine  service  performed 
in  it  twice  every  Sunday  :  it  is  a  plain  and  simple 
building,  about  70  feet  long,  by  42  wide,  with  two 
aisles  communicating  with  a  nave  by  four  arches  :  the 
singing  gallery  bears  the  date  17G0;  and  panels  are 
ornamented  with  heraldic  shields  of  some  of  the  dis- 
tinquished  families  who  have  lived  near  the  spot :  this 
church  is  a  perpetual  curacy.  At  Torquay  is  a  chapel 
belong  to  the  national  establishment,  bemg  properly 
a  chapel  of  ease  to  the  parish  church  at  Tor-Mohun, 
of  which  we  have  just  been  speaking  j  it  is  a  plain, 
unornamerited   building: 

It  is  chiefly  the  lovely  situation  of  Torquay  that  has 
brought  it  into  note  ;  for  there  are  but  few  other  cir- 
cumstances likely  to  give  it  eminence.  The  salubrity 
of  the  town  arises  from  its  peculiar  position.  It  is 
completely  sheltered,  on  the  north-east  and  we.-t,  by 
hills  of  very  considerable  elevation,  on  the  declivities 
of  which  are  detached  houses  and  terraces,  some  of 
them  very  handsome  buildings  ;  and  the  heights  on 
which  they  are  situated  being  richly  clothed  with 
wood,  their  appearance  is  very  picturesque.  About 
fifty  years  ago,  Torquay  was  only  an  insignificant 
fishing  village;  but  the  beauty  of  its  situation  led  to 
various  improvements  which  have  gradually  con- 
verted it  into  a  fashionable  watering-place.  The  first 
of  these  improvements  was  the  construction  of  a 
pier,  for  which  an  act  of  parliament  was  obtained, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Sir  L.  V.  Palk,  to 
whom  the  town  is  otherwise  indebted:  the  pier  was 
commenced  in  180^,  and  finished  in  1807.  Since 
that  period,  another  pier  has  been  constructed,  by 
which  a  secure  basin  has  been  formed,  500  feet  long 
and  300  broad.  Torquay  has  a  trifling  share  in  the 
Newfoundland  fishery,  and  possesses  also  a  few 
coasting  vessels. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Torquay  is  a  remarkable 
cavern,  which  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention. 
This  cavern,  which  is  called  Kent's  Cavern,  is  about 
500  feet  in  length,  and  stalactites  are  observed  hang- 
ing from  the  roof  in  the  most  graceful  forms ;  but 
what  is  of  more  importance  in  a  scientific  point  of  view, 
is,  that  organic  remains  of  animals,  belonging  to 
species  no  longer  existing  in  England,  have  been  found 
here.  Several  scientific  gentlemen  in  the  neighbour- 
hood drew  attention  to  this  circumstance,  and  after- 
wards Dr.  Bnckland  visited  the  spot.  The  remains 
of  the  hyiEua  are  very  abundant ;  and  there  are 
numeraus  bones  of  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the 
■  elk,  the  tiger,  and  many  smaller  animals,  particularly 
some  belonging  to  the  tribe  Rodcntia.  A  large  number 
of  teeth  have  been  procured,  in  various  stages  of  their 
growth.  Ihere  seems  to  be  reason  for  thinking  that 
there  are  many  other  caverns  vet  undiscovered  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Torquay. 


The  qualifications  of  Torquay,  as  a  place  of  resi- 
dence for  invalids,  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
physicians,  one  of  whom.  Dr.  Clarke,  has  stated  at 
some  length  his  opinions  on  this  point.  According  to 
him,  the  general  character  of  the  climate  of  this  coast 
is  soft  and  humid  ;  but  that  Torquay  is  drier  than 
most  other  places  on  the  coast,  and  almost  entirely 
free  from  fogs.  This  drier  state  of  the  atmosphere 
he  attributes  in  part  to  the  vicinity  of  lime-stone 
rocks,  and  partly  from  its  position  between  the  two 
streams,  the  Dart,  and  the  Teign,  by  which  the  rain  is 
in  some  degree  attracted.  Not  only  Torquay,  but  a 
beautiful  tract  of  country  near  it,  is  completely 
sheltered  from  the  cutting  winds  which  are  so  danger- 
ous to  invalids.  The  mildness  and  softness  of  a  south- 
western aspect  are  possessed  by  Torquay  in  a  peculiar 
degree.     Dr.  Clarke  observes : — 

What  may  be  the  real  estimation  in  which  the  climate 
ought  to  be  held  in  consumplive  complaints,  and  what  may 
be  its  absolute  effect  upon  these,  1  have  much  ditiiculty  in 
saying ;  but  this  I  may  venture  to  advance,  that  as  the 
invalid  will  be  exposed  to  less  rigorous  cold,  and  for  a 
shorter  season  will  have  moie  hours  of  fine  weather,  and 
consequently  more  exercise  in  the  open  air;  he  gives  him- 
self a  better  chance  by  j)assing  the  winter  here  than  in  any 
more  northern  part  of  our  island.  To  compare  it  also  in 
this  respect  with  the  climate  of  the  southern  continent  of 
Europe,  is  no  easy  task.  In  the  south  the  invalid  has  finer 
days,  and  drier  air,  and  more  constant  weather ;  but  the 
transitions  of  temperature,  though  less  frequent,  are  more 
considerable.  In  the  night,  I  believe,  invalids  are  often 
exposed  to  severer  cold  than  here ;  and  this  arises  partly 
from  the  great  range  of  temperature,  and  partly  from  the 
imperfect  manner  they  ore  protected  from  the  cold  at  night, 
by  the  bad  arrangement  of  the  houses,  chimneys,  Sec. 

There  is  a  very  favourite  excursion  for  persons  re- 
siding in  or  visiting  Torquay.  This  is  to  proceed  from 
Torquay  to  Totness ;  then  down  the  river  Dart  to 
Dartmouth  ;  cross  from  Dartmouth  to  Brixham  ;  and 
finally  skirt  the  whole  of  Torbay  from  Brixham  to 
Torquay.  From  Torquay  to  Totness  is  about  ten  miles. 
This  last-mentioned  place  is  of  great  antiquity,  being 
celebrated  from  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion  of 
Britain:  it  was  formerl)'  surrounded  with  walls,  and 
had  four  gateways,  the  eastern  and  northern  of  which 
are  still  nearly  entire.  From  Totness,  pleasure-boats 
go  down  the  river  Dart  to  Dartmouth,  a  sea-port  town 
of  considerable  importance.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  estuary  of  the  Dart  is  the  town  of  Kingswcar  j 
and  from  thence  to  Brixham  is  a  distance  of  about 
two  miles  and  half.  Brixham  is  one  of  the  most 
considerable  fishing  towns  on  the  southern  coast. 
Upwards-  of  one  thousand  men  and  boys,  and  more 
than  one  hundred  vessels,  ar«  employed  here  in  the 
fishing  and  coasting  trades,  chiefly  the  former.  Turbot, 
soles,  plaice,  whiting,  mackerel,  thornback,  gurnet, 
flounders,  and  many  other  kinds  of  fish,  are  caught, 
and  sent  to  the  Exeter,  Bath,  Bristol,  and  London 
markets.  The  weekly  returns  from  this  trade  alone 
are  said  freqviently  to  amount  to  1000/.  per  week : 
and  it  is  probable  that  when  the  railway  system  is 
brought  more  completely  into  operation,  the  fishing 
trade  will  still  further  increase,  on  account  of  the 
facility  of  conveying  the  fish  inland.  About  one 
quarter  of  the  manor  of  Brixham  belongs  to  some  of 
the  fishermen  of  the  place.  We  said  in  a  former 
paragraph  that  it  was  at  Brixham  that  William, 
the  Third  landed,  in  1  (588.  On  that  occasion  a  curious 
address  was  presented  to  him  by  the  inhabitants  in 
the  following  words  : 

And  please  your  Majesty  King  William, 
You're  welcome  to  Brixham  quay, 
To  eat  Buckhorn  and  dnnk  tea 
Along  with  we. 
And  please  your  Majesty  King  William. 
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The  "  buckhorn"  here  alluded  to,  is  a  provincial 
name  for  dried  wiiiting, — whiting  being  a  very  abun- 
dant fisli  on  the  neighbonring  coast. 

Leaving  the  port  of  Brixhrim,  we  coast  the  bay, 
from  thence  to  Paignton,  a  spot  much  celebrated  for 
the  fertihty  of  its  soil.  Tiie  manor  of  Paignton 
belonged,  before  the  Norman  conquest,  to  the  see  of 
Exeter,  and  was  a  favourite  resort  of  many  of  the 
bishops,  who  had  a  palace  here  :  this  palace  is  now 
in  ruins,  a  short  distance  from  the  church,  and  com- 
pletely covered  with  ivy.  The  church  is  a  handsome 
edifice,  with  a  fine  Norman  doorway. 

From  Paignton,  a  road  leads  through  Tor-Mohun  to 
Torquay,  passing  at  the  back  of  Tor- Abbey.  This  an- 
cient building  is  now  the  seat  of  G.  H.  Carey,  Esq., 
in  whose  family  it  has  remained  for  nearly  two  cen- 
turies. The  building  consists  of  a  centre  and  two 
wings,  the  western  being  connected  with  a  castellated 
gateway,  with  octagonal  towers  and  battlements.  This 
was  an  old  monastery  founded  by  William  Lord 
Brewer,  in  1 196;  and  was  the  best  endowed  monastery 
of  the  Augustine  order  in  England.  There  was  a 
regular  succession  of  abbots  from  Adam,  ctinon  of 
Welbeck,  who  first  settled  here  in  1 1 96,  to  Simon 
Rede,  the  last  abbot,  who  surrendered  the  i-evenues 
to  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  received  a  pension  of  66L 
13s.  4d.  per  annum. 


GARDEN  HERBS.  IV. 

Sage,  (Salvia.) 

Common  garden  sage  is  a  hardy,  well-known  perennial 
plant,  very  full  of  stalks,  four-square,  and  of  a  woody 
substance,  with  whitish,  wrinkled  leaves,  which  possess 
a  peculiar  but  not  unpleasing  smell.  At  the  top  of 
the  branches  appear  insignificant  purplish  flowers, 
in  the  place  of  which  follow  small  black  seeds,  con- 
tained in  husks.  Sage  was  brought  to  this  country 
from  the  south  of  Europe,  about  the  year  1573,  and 
soon  became  extensively  cultivated.  The  family  to 
which  it  belongs  is  a  very  large  one,  containing  a 
great  number  of  herbs  and  under- shrubs,  which  are 
found  diffused  over  a  large  portion  of  the  earth.  Of 
these  some  are  highly  ornamental,  and  are  ranked 
among  our  most  beautiful  greenhouse  plants.  They 
possess  the  advantage,  in  common  with  the  humbler 
members  of  the  same  family,  of  being  easily  propagated 
by  cuttings.  There  are  also  the  meadow-sage,  and  the 
•wild  clary,  common  to  our  own  soil;  and  in  our 
gardens  we  fx-equently  cultivate  the  variegated  sage, 
thus  spoken  of  by  Gerard,  "  We  have  in  our  gardens 
a  kind  of  sage,  the  leaves  whereof  are  reddish ;  part  of 
those  red  leaves  are  striped  with  white,  others  mixed 
with  white,  green,  and  red,  even  as  Nature  lists  to 
play  with  such  plants.  This  elegant  variety  is  called 
Salvia  variegata  elegans,  variegated,  or  painted  sage." 

Common  sage  has  a  powerful  and  fragrant  smell, 
and  a  warm  aromatic  taste  :  it  received  its  name  of 
sage  from  the  French  word  sage  (wise,)  on  account  of 
the  property  ascribed  to  it  of  strengthening  the 
memory,  and  thus  making  people  wise ;  while  the 
name  of  salvia,  applied  to  the  whole  genus,  is  derived 
from  the  word  salous,  and  denotes  the  healing  proper- 
ties of  the  herb. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  various  uses  to  which 
sage  was  applied  in  former  days,  and  the  low  estima- 
tion in  which  it  is  held  at  the  present  time.  Then  it 
was  recommended  as  a  remedy  for  nearly  all  the 
diseases  the  flesh  is  heir  to,  so  that  it  was  said,  "  Why 
should  a  man  die,  while  he  has  sage  in  his  garden  ?" 
jiow  we  scarcely  hear  of  it  except  as  a  seasoning  for 
strong  meats,  sausages,  ducks,  &c. 


Some  of  the  medicinal  uses  of  sage,  according  to 
the  old  writers,  are  the  quickening  of  the  senses  and 
memory,  the  strengthening  of  sinews,  restoring  those 
who  have  the  palsy,  curing  consumption,  fortifying 
the  nerves,  removing  tumours,  &c.,  &c. 

No  one  need  doubt  of  the  wliolosonieness  of  sai,'e-ale.  fsavs 
Gerard.)  heinjr  brewed  as  it  should  be  vviili  s;i<je,  scabioiis, 
betony,  spikenard,  sqviinantb,  and  fennel  seeds.  Tlie 
leaves  of  red  sa^e,  ("says  the  sutne  writer,)  put  in  a  wooden 
dish,  wherein  is  put  very  quicke  ooles,  witb  some  asl»es  in 
the  bottonie  of  the  dish,  to  keep  the  same  from  buniin-r,  and 
a  Httle  vinegar  sprinkled  upon  the  leaves  lyin<r  upon  the 
coles,  and  so  wrapped  in  a  linen  eloath,  and  holden  very  hot 
unto  the  side  of  those  that  are  troubled  with  a  very  grievous 
stitch,  taUeth  away  the  paine  presently. 

Culpeper  recommends  the  juice  of  sage  to  be  taken 
in  warm  water,  for  the  relief  of  hoarseness  and  cough, 
and  also  prescribes  it,  together  with  other  "  hot  and 
comfortable  herbs,"  to  be  used  in  baths,  for  the  com- 
fort and  restoration  of  cramped  limbs.  Orpheus  says 
that  three  spoonsful  of  the  juice  of  sage,  taken  fasting 
with  a  little  honey,  '-doth  presently  stay  the  spitting 
of  blood  in  them  that  are  in  a  consumption  :"  we 
have  likewise  directions  for  making  sage-pills,  which 
are  said  to  be  of  almost  universal  efficacy.  The  recipe 
is  as  follows  : — "Take  of  the  seed  of  sage  toasted  at  the 
fire  eight  drachms  ;  of  spikenard  and  ginger,  each  two 
drachms ;  of  long-pepper  twelve  drachms ;  reduce 
them  to  powder,  and  add  enough  sage-juice  to  make 
them  of  the  proper  consistency.  Make  them  into  pills, 
and  take  a  drachm  of  them  every  night  and  morning." 

The  odour  of  sage,  when  inhaled  for  a  considerable 
time,  produces  a  feeling  of  intoxication.  Dr.  James 
tells  us,  that  on  examining  this  plant  on  an  empty 
stomach,  he  found  himself  almost  drunk  with  the 
smell  of  it.  This  herb,  together  with  all  the  other 
species  of  sage,  has  something  of  the  nature  of  the 
Quercus,  or  oak,  and  is  therefore  astringent  and  exci- 
ting to  the  nerves.  Boerhaave  affirms  that  persons 
who  have  for  years  together  laboured  under  an  infir- 
mity or  debility  of  the  stomach,  have  received  great 
benefit  from  taking  the  conserve  of  sage.  The 
ai-omatic  oil  of  sage  is  said  to  be  good  for  rheumatic 
complaints.  An  infusion  of  the  leaves  in  water  is  of 
a  deep  colour,  similar  to  tea,  and  ink  may  be  made 
with  it,  as  well  as  with  galls.  In  the  Levant,  large 
galls  were  seen  by  Tournefort,  growing  on  the  sage, 
which  were  caused  by  the  punctures  of  insects  ;  these 
galls  are  firm,  fleshy,  semi-transparent  tumours, 
swelling  out  from  the  branches  of  the  plant,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  produced  in  the  same  manner  as  oak- 
apples,  by  the  puncture  of  an  insect  of  the  Cynips 
genus.  They  form  an  article  of  ordinary  sale  in  the 
markets,  and  are  called  sage-apples.  When  preserved 
with  sugar,  these  apples  are  regarded  as  a  great  deli- 
cacy. Dr  Clarke  was  regaled  with  them  by  the  Eng- 
lish consul,  at  the  island  of  Syros,  and  speaks  highly 
1  of  their  excellent  flavour.  The  plant  which  is  subject 
to  these  excrescences  is  much  larger  than  the  common 
sage,  and  has  a  more  powerful  smell.  It  grows  abund- 
antly in  several  cf  the  Greek  islands,  and  attains  the 
size  of  a  small  shrub. 

Sage  tea  has  been  used  as  a  gargle  for  the  mouth 
and  throat,  and  is  said  to  preserve  the  gums  from 
scorbutic  complaints,  and  to  fasten  loose  teeth. 

Saze  cheese  was  formerly  held  in  high  esteem,  but 
is  now  comparatively  rare.  For  a  cheese  of  the 
ordinary  size  weighing  from  eight  to  twelve  pounds, 
two  good  handsful  of  green  sage,  half  a  handful  of 
parsley,  and  half  a  handful  of  marigold  leaves  were 
bruised  and  infused  all  night  in  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  milk,  to  extract  their  colour.  This  coloured  milk 
was  mixed  with  about  a  third  part  of  the  milk  in- 
tended for  curding,  and  the  milk  thus  coloured  was 
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kept  separate  from  the  rest  during  the  processes  of 
coagulation,  draining,  scalding,  &c.  When  the  pure 
curd  and  the  green  curd  were  each  minutely  broken 
up  and  ready  to  be  put  into  the  vat,  the  dairy-wo- 
man formed  the  green  curd  into  regular  designs,  or 
blended  it  with  the  white,  according  to  her  own  fancy. 
Tin  or  wooden  moulds  are  sometimes  made  use  of  in 
forming  the  pattern.  In  Gloucestershire  this  sort 
of  cheese  is  still  made,  and  the  concluding  process  is 
as  follows.  When  the  curd  is  to  be  put  into  the  vat, 
the  designs,  or  pieces  of  green  curd  are  placed  first  at 
the  bottom.  The  white  curd  is  then  crumbled  over 
and  between  them.  As  the  vat  fills,  the  pattern  is 
formed  at  the  sides  in  green  curd,  and  lastly  at  the 
top,  when  the  cheese  is  subjected  to  the  usual  pressure. 

The  dried  leaves  of  sage  are  so  highly  esteemed  by 
the  Chinese,  as  a  substitute  for  tea,  that  they  have 
frequently  expressed  astonishment  at  the  taste  of 
Europeans,  in  preferring  the  product  of  the  tea-plant, 
and  taking  such  long  voyages  to  procure  it,  when 
they  have  a  herb  of  such  superior  flavour  in  their  own 
country.  The  Dutch  traders  have  long  been  in  the 
habit,  therefore,  of  transmitting  to  China  great 
quantities  of  sage  in  a  dried  state,  the  growth  of  their 
own  country,  and  also  of  the  south  of  France ;  this 
they  send  out  in  cases,  and  get  in  exchange  for  every 
pound  of  sage,  four  pounds  of  tea. 

Sage  may  be  raised  from  seed  or  from  slips.  When 
dried  fur  winter  use,  it  should  be  cut  before  it  comes 
into  blossom ;  this  should  be  observed  also  with 
respect  to  the  other  herbs. 


stout  spring  to  keep  them  open  at  any  desired  point. 
Pro  PORTION  AH.  compasses,  a  contrivance  for  perforrar 
ing  certain  problems  in  proportion.  It  is  to  this  last 
that  we  shall  direct  out  attention. 


ON  PROPORTIONAL  COMPASSES. 

The  word  compass  has  many  significations,  even  if  we 
confine  its  use  to  instruments  employed  for  scientific 
purposes.  For  instance,  there  is  the  mariner's  steering- 
compass,  that  invaluable  piece  of  magnetised  steel, 
which  enables  him  to  determine  towards  what  quarter 
of  the  horizon  he  his  steering  his  ship.  There  is  the 
azimuth-compass,  employed  in  nautical  astronomy  as 
a  check  upon  the  steering-compass  j  as  well  as  pocket- 
compasses,  which  give  a  proximate  intimation  to  land- 
travellers,  of  the  way  in  which  they  are  travelling.  All 
these  owe  their  efficacy  to  the  fact  of  the  poles  or  ex- 
tremities of  a  magnet  being  attracted  towards  certain 
spots  in  the  northern  and  southern  hemisphere  of  the 
earth. 

But  the  word  compass,  or  compasses,  used  with  re- 
ference to  drawing,  geometry,  perspective,  and  such 
like  sciences,  refers  to  a  very  diflferent  kind  of  instru- 
ment ;  such  as  is  used  to  take  the  compass  or  dimen- 
sions of  a  line,  superfices,  or  solid ;  and  of  these  there 
are  various  sorts.  The  common  compasses  consist  of 
two  sharp-pointed  branches  or  legs  of  iron  or  brass, 
■with  a  convenience  for  replacing  one  of  these  legs 
•with  another,  containing  a  pen  or  a  pencil-case.  Trian- 
gular compasses  have  an  extra  leg,  and  are  employed 
to  take  three  points  at  once.  Beam-compasses  consist 
of  a  long  beam  or  branch,  carrying  two  brass  cursors 
or  sliders,  to  which  may  be  fixed  a  pencil,  pen,  &c. 
These  are  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  large  arcs,  and 
taking  off  divisions  with  great  exactness.  Clockmaker's 
compasses  are  joined  like  the  common  compasses,  with 
a  quadrant  or  bow  so  adjusted,  as  to  keep  the  instru- 
ment firm  at  any  degree  of  opening.  Cylindrical  and 
spherical  compasses  consist  of  four  branches  joined  in 
a  centre,  two  of  which  are  circular,  and  two  flat,  a 
little  bent  on  the  ends :  their  use  is  to  take  the  dia- 
meter or  thickness  of  round  bodies,  such  as  cannons, 
pipes,  &c.  Elliptic  compasses  are  an  ingenious  contriv- 
vance  for  drawing  an  ellipse.  Spring-compasses  have  a 
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Proportional  compasses  are  intended  for  the  perform- 
ance of  what  we  may  perhaps  call  "  practical  arith- 
metic." For  instance ;  suppose  a  draughtsman 
were  copying  a  drawing  on  a  reduced  scale,  and 
that,  in  the  original  there  was  a  range  of  twenty 
windows  occupying  a  space  of  seven  inches,  and  that 
he  wished  to  represent  the  same  range  within  a  space 
of  three  inches.  It  would  be  tedious  to  make  the 
corresponding  calculation  by  arithmetic  (that  is,  5<j  of 
seven  inches,  and  25  of  three  inches),  and  then  esti- 
mate the  a&certained  distance  by  a  common  rule 
divided  into  feet  and  inches  :  such  a  plan  would  be 
neither  easy  nor  expeditious.  But  with  the  propor- 
tional compasses  it  could  be  effected  with  much  ease. 
Again,  suppose  we  wished  to  divide  the  circumference  of 
a  circle  into  sevf  n  equal  parts,  or,  which  amounts  to  the 
same  thing  to  inscribe  a  polygon  of  seven  sides  within 
the  circle.  To  efifect  this  by  common  methods,  we 
must  see  how  many  degrees  are  included  in  an  are 
of  a  circle  equal  to  one  seventh  of  the  whole  circum- 
ference :  this  is  a  fractional  number  between  fifty-one 
and  fifty-two  :  we  then,  by  means  of  a  protractor,  or 
some  similar  graduated  instrument,  lay  off  that  dis- 
tance seven  times  in  succession,  by  which  we  obtain 
seven  equidistant  points  in  the  circumference  of  the 
circle.  But  with  the  proportional  compasses,  this 
complex  process  is  much  shortened.  There  are  also 
other  purposes  which  this  instrument  answers  ;  but  of 
these  we  shall  speak  presently  :  what  we  have  already 
said  will  show  that  there  is  much  practical  utility  in 
the  instrument. 

Proportional  compasses  dififer  from  the  common 
compasses  in  having  the  joint  between  or  midway, 
instead  of  at  one  end  of  each  leg,  and  also  in  having 
the  joint  moveable  to  any  different  distances  from 
either  end.  On  one  of  the  two  elliptical  legs  ai-e 
marked  certain  scales,  which  appear  in   fig.  1.     The 
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compasses  consist  of  these  two  legs  of  brass,  each 
having  joints  of  steel  at  both  extremities  j  and  these 
legs,  when  closed,  lie  upon  each  other  so  nicely  as  to 
appear  but  one.  They  easily  open,  and  move  upon  a 
centre  a,  which  is  itself  moveable  in  a  hollow  canal 
cut  through  the  length  of  the  legs.  To  this  centre  is 
fixed  two  sliding  pieces,  each  one  working  in  a  dove- 
tailed groove  in  the  sides  of  the  slits  iu  the  legs  :  a 
fine  line  is  drawn  on  the  sliding  piece,  to  serve  as  an 
index.  A  nut  and  screw  are  attached  to  a  ;  so  that 
when  the  compasses  are  rightly  adjusted,  the  two  legs 
can  be  fixed  firmly  together.  On  one  half  of  one  of 
the  legs  is  a  graduated  scale  called  lines:  these  serve 
to  divide  two  unequal  lines  into  the  same  number  of 
parts,  (as  in  the  case  of  the  range  of  windows  before 
alluded  to.)  This  scale  is  numbered  from  one  to  ten 
or  twelve.  Suppose  we  wanted  to  represent  a  par- 
ticular line  in  a  drawing  by  one  half  the  same 
length — that  is  where  the  length  is  divided  by 
two.  "We  close  the  compasses,  and  move  the  nut  and 
sliding-piece,  until  the  index-mark  exactly  coincides 
with  fig.  2 — (which  is  the  position  in  our  cut). 
It  will  now  be  found  that  the  two  lower  ends,  B  c,  are 
twice  as  far  apart  as  the  two  upper  ends,  be ;  so  that  if 
the  lower  ends  be  opened  to  the  extent  of  the  line  in 
the  original  design,  the  upper  ends  will  show  the  ex- 
tent which  the  line  is  to  occupy  in  the  second  design. 
If  the  new  line  is  to  be  only  one  third  of  the  original, 
the  screw  is  to  be  fixed  at  3  :  if  one  fourth,  at  4,  if  one 
fifth,  at  5,  and  so  on. 

The  same  scale  is  also  useful  in  dividing  a  given 
line  into  a  given  number  of  parts.  Let  the  opening 
of  the  lower  points,  b  c,  represent  the  given  line.  If 
the  screw  be  now  fixed  at  2,  the  openings  of  the  upper 
points,  b  c,  will  divide  the  line  into  two,  or  will  be  half 
the  length  of  the  given  line :  if  at  3,  it  will  divide  the 
given  line  into  three  parts ;  if  at  4,  into  four  parts, 
and  so  on  for  the  others.  The  cross-piece,  a  a,  is  in- 
tended to  facilitate  the  fxi/iff  of  the  legs  at  any 
required  opening.  Before  moving  the  joint,  a,  to  a 
fresh  division  on  the  scale,  the  legs  of  the  compasses 
must  be  re-laid  one  upon  the  other.  There  is  a  nick 
at  the  lower  parts  of  the  brass  ellipses,  which  serves 
to  show  when  the  legs  coincide. 

It  will  now  be  seen  that  the  principle  on  which  this 
instrument  acts  in  the  case  of  lines,  is  that  of  similar 
triangles,  where  the  bases  are  to  each  other  as  their 
sides.  In  figure  e  (fig.  2.)  the  joint,  a,  in  fig.  1  is  sup- 
posed to  be  at  the  centre,  thereby 
making  the  triangles  equal  and 
similar;  but  in  the  next  figure 
the  joint,  a,  is  higher  up,  and 
makes  the  triangles  only  similar, 
and  the  base,  b  a,  only  a  certain 
part  of  the  base,  d  c. 

Another  scale,  usually  marked 
on  one  of  the  legs,  is  called  a 
scale  oi' circles,  or  of  polygons,  the 
intention  of  which  is  to  facilitate 
the  division  of  a  circle,  or  rather 
the  circumference  of  a  circle,  into  any  number 
of  equal  parts.  This  scale  is  usually  marked  from 
six  to  about  eighteen  or  twenty,  and  enables  a 
draughtsman  to  inscribe  within  a  moderate-sized  cir- 
cle a  polygon  of  any  number  of  sides  from  six  to 
twenty.  The  principle  on  which  the  graduations  on 
this  scale  are  made,  depends  on  the  proportion  be- 
tween the  radius  of  a  circle,  and  the  length  of  the  side 
of  a  polygon  inscribed  within  that  circle.  As  the 
number  of  sides  in  the  polygon  increases,  so  does  the 
length  of  the  side  decrease  ;  the  degree  on  the  scale, 
therefore,  at  which  we  must  fix  the  index  attached  to 
the  central  screw,  depends  upon  the  number  of  sides 


contained  in  the  polygon  which  we  desire  to  inscribe 
within  a  given  circle.  We  have,  therefore,  to  take  the 
radius  of  tlie  circle  iu  one  end  of  the  compasses,  when 
we  have  fixed  the  screw  at  the  particular  number 
which  represents  the  number  of  sides  in  the  required 
polygon  3  and,  in  the  other  end,  we  obtain  the  length 
of  each  side  of  the  polygon.  Having  once  obtained 
this  length,  its  application  is  easy. 

Another  scale,  frequently  engraved  on  proportional 
compasses,  is  the  scale  of  areas  or  superficies.  This 
scale  is  constructed  on  the  principle,  that  similar 
areas  are  to  each  other  as  the  squares  of  their  like 
sides.  If,  therefore,  the  index  attached  to  the  screw 
be  placed  against  the  figure  2  in  the  scale  of  areas, 
the  distance  between  the  upper,  or  least  open  points, 
will  be  the  side  of  a  plane  whose  area  is  1 ;  while  the 
distance  of  the  lower,  or  most  open  point,  will  be  like 
the  side  of  a  plane  whose  area  is  2.  If  the  index  be 
placed  at  3,  4,  5,  &c.,  on  the  scale  of  areas,  the  wider 
points  will  be  at  a  distance  representing  the  side  of  a 
plane  whose  area  is  3,  4,  5,  &c.,  while  the  upper  points 
will  be  at  a  distance  respecting  the  like  side  of  a 
plane  whose  area  is  1. 

Sometimes  also  this  sort  of  compasses  is  provided 
with  a  scale  of  solids  or  cubic  contents,  constructed  on 
this  principle, — that  all  solids  are  to  each  other  as  the 
cubes  of  their  sides  or  diameter.  If,  therefore,  the 
index  be  fixed  at  2  on  the  scale  of  solids,  the  small 
opening  of  the  compass  will  be  equal  to  the  side  of  a 
solid  whose  cubic  content  is  1,  and  the  large  opening 
of  the  compasses  equal  to  the  side  of  a  solid  whose 
contents  equal  2  ;  and  so  on  for  other  proportions. 
The  application  of  this  scale  need  not  be  confined  to 
figures  of  a  cubical  or  parallelopipedon  form ;  it  may 
also  apply  to  spheres.  Suppose  we  have  a  spherical 
bullet  which  weighs  one  ounce,  and  we  want  to  ascer- 
tain what  must  be  the  diameter  of  a  bullet  which 
would  weigh  ten  ounces  : — We  make  the  smaller 
opening  of  the  compasses  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the 
smaller  bullet:  we  fix  the  index  at  the  figure  10  on 
the  scale  of  solids  ;  and  we  now  find  that  the  larger 
opening  of  the  compasses  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of 
a  bullet  which  would  weigh  ten  ounces,  provided  it 
were  made  of  the  same  material  as  the  smaller  bullet; 
because  the  weight  would  obviously  increase  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  amount  of  solid  matter  in- 
creased, that  matter  remaining  of  the  same  kind. 

There  are  some  proportional  compasses  so  gradu- 
ated as  to  assist  in  the  performance  of  many  trigono- 
metrical operations.  They  are  therefore  provided 
with  scales  of  lines,  chords,  sines,  tangents,  and  secants. 
But  in  all  these  instances,  a  mode  of  adjusting  the 
instrument  is  employed,  similar  to  that  which  we  have 
already  described.  The  index  or  screw  is  set  to  the 
number  of  degrees,  &c.,  in  the  given  quantity :  the 
opening  at  one  end  is  adjusted  to  the  given  radius,  and 
the  opening  at  the  other  end  gives  the  required  di- 
mensions of  the  chord,  sine,  tangent,  secant,  &c.,  of 
the  given  angle. 

Since  the  adoption  of  that  useful  little  instrument 
called  the  sector,  the  proportional  compasses  have  not 
been  so  much  employed  as  formerly,  iu  performing 
questions  in  trigonometry. 


It  is  certainly  a  great  disparagement  to  vn-tue,  and  leavninw 
itself,  that  those  very  things  which  only  make  men  useful 
in  the  world,  should  incline  them  to  leave  it.  This  ouf^ht 
never  to  be  allowed  to  good  men,  unless  the  bad  had  the 
same  moderation,  and  were  willing  to  follow  them  into  the 
wilderness.  But  if  one  shall  contend  to  ^et  out  of  employ- 
ment, while  the  other  strives  to  get  into  it,  the  affairs  of 
mankind  are  like  to  be  in  so  ill  a  posture,  that  even  the 
good  men  themselves  will  hardly  be  able  to  enjoy  their  very 
retreat  iu  security. — Life  of  Cowley. 
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ANECDOTES  OF  A  TAMED  PANTHER. 

By  Mrs.  Bowditch. 

I  AM  induced  to  send  you  some  account  of  a  panther 
which  was  in  my  possession  for  several  mouths. 
He  and  another  were  found  when  very  young  in  the 
forest,  apparently  deserted  by  their  mother.  They 
were  taken  to  the  king  of  Ashantee,  in  whose  palace 
they  lived  several  weeks,  when  my  hero,  being  much 
larger  than  his  companion,  suffocated  him  in  a  fit  of 
romping,  and  was  then  sent  to  Mr.  Hutchison,  the 
resident  left  by  Mr.  Bowditch  at  Coomassie.  This 
gentleman,  observing  that  the  animal  was  very  docile, 
took  pains  to  tame  him,  and  in  a  great  measure 
succeeded.  When  he  was  about  a  year  old,  Mr  Hut- 
chison returned  to  Cape  Coast,  and  had  him  led 
thrt)ugh  the  country  by  a  chain,  occasionally  letting 
him  loose  when  eating  was  going  forward,  when  he 
would  sit  by  his  master's  side,  and  receive  his  share 
with  comparative  gentleness.  Once  or  twice  he 
purloined  a  fowl,  but  easily  gave  it  up  to  Mr.  Hutchi- 
son, on  being  allowed  a  portion  of  something  else. 
The  day  of  his  arrival  he  was  placed  in  a  small  court 
leading  to  the  private  rooms  of  the  governor,  and 
after  dinner  was  led  by  a  thin  cord  into  the  room, 
where  he  received  our  salutations  with  some  degree 
of  roughness,  but  with  perfect  good-humour.  On  the 
least  encouragement  he  laid  his  paws  upon  our 
shoulders,  rubbed  his  head  upon  us,  and  his  teeth 
and  claws  having  been  filed,  there  was  no  danger  of 
tearing  our  clothes.  He  was  kept,  in  the  above 
court  for  a  week  or  two,  and  evinced  no  ferocity, 
except  when  one  of  the  servants  tried  to  pull  his 
food  from  him;  he  then  caught  the  offender  by  the 
leg,  and  tore  out  a  piece  of  flesh,  but  he  never  seemed 
to  owe  him  any  ill-will  afterwards.  He  one  morning 
broke  his  cord,  and,  the  cry  being  given,  the  castle 
gates  were  shut,  and  a  chace  commenced.  After 
leading  his  pursuers  two  or  three  times  round  the 
ramparts,  and  knocking  over  a  few  children  by 
bouncing  against  them,  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
caught,  and  led  quietly  back  to  his  quarters,  under 
one  of  the  guns  of  the  fortress. 

By  degrees  the  fear  of  him  subsided,  and  orders 
having  been  given  to  the  sentinels  to  prevent  his 
escape  through  the  gates,  he  was  left  at  liberty  to  go 
where  he  pleased,  and  a  boy  was  appointed  to  prevent 
him  from  intruding  into  the  apartments  of  the 
officers.  His  keeper,  however,  generally  passed  his 
watch  in  sleeping;  and  Sai,  as  the  panther  was  called, 
after  the  royal  giver,  roamed  at  large.  On  one 
occasion  he  found  his  servant  sitting  on  the  step  of  a 
door,  upright,  but  fast  asleep,  when  he  lifted  his  paw, 
gave  him  a  blow  on  the  side  of  the  head  which  laid 
flat,  and  then  stood  wagging  his  tail,  as  if  enjoying 
the  mischief  he  had  committed.  He  became  ex- 
ceedingly attached  to  the  governor,  and  followed  him 
every  where  like  a  dog.  His  favourite  station  was  at 
a  window  of  the  sitting  room,  which  overlooked  the 
whole  town;  there,  standing  on  his  hind  legs,  his 
fore-paws  resting  on  the  ledge  of  the  window,  and 
his  chin  laid  between  them,  he  appeared  to  amuse 
himself  with  what  was  passing  beneath.  The  children 
also  stood  with  him  at  the  windowj  and  one  day, 
finding  his  presence  an  incumbrance,  and  that  they 
could  not  get  their  chairs  close,  they  used  their  united 
efforts  to  pull  him  down  by  the  tail.  He  one  morning 
missed  the  governor,  who  was  settling  a  dispute  in 
the  hall,  and  who  being  surrounded  by  black  people, 
was  hidden  from  the  view  of  his  favourite.  Sai 
wandered  with  a  dejected  look  to  various  parts  of  the 
fortress  in  search  of  him;  and,  while  absent  on  this 
errand  the  audience  ceased,  the  governor  returned  to 


his  private  rooms,  and  seated  himself  at  a  Jable  to 
write.  Pi'esently  he  heard  a  heavy  step  coming  up 
the  stairs,  and,  raising  his  eyes  to  the  open  door,  he 
beheld  Sai.  At  that  moment  he  gave  himself  up  for 
lost,  for  Sai  immediately  sprang  from  the  door  on  to 
his  neck.  Instead,  however,  of  devouring  him,  he 
laid  his  head  close  to  the  governor's,  rubbed  his  cheek 
upon  his  shoulder,  wagged  his  tail,  and  tried  to  evince 
his  happiness.  Occasionally,  however,  the  panther 
caused  a  little  alarm  to  the  other  inmates  of  the 
castle,  and  the  poor  woman  who  swept  the  floors, 
or,  to  speak  technically,  the  jyra-pra  woman,  was 
made  ill  by  her  fright.  She  was  one  day  sweeping 
the  boards  of  the  great  hall  with  a  short  broom,  and 
in  an  attitude  nearly  approaching  to  all-lours,  and 
Sai,  who  was  hidden  under  one  of  the  sofas,  suddenly 
leaped  upon  her  back,  where  he  stood  in  triumph. 
She  screamed  so  violently  as  to  summon  the  other 
servants,  but  they,  seeing  the  panther,  as  they  thought 
in  the  act  of  swallowing  her,  one  and  all  scampered 
off  as  quickly  as  possible;  nor  was  she  released  till 
the  governor,  who  heard  the  noise,  came  to  her 
assistance.  Strangers  were  naturally  uncomfortable 
when  they  saw  so  powerful  a  beast  at  perfect  liberty, 
and  many  were  the  ridiculous  scenes  which  took 
place,  they  not  liking  to  own  their  alarm,  yet  perfectly 
unable  to  retain  their  composure  in  his  pre-ence. 

This  interesting  animal  was  v;ell  fed  twice  every 
day,  but  never  given  any  thing  with  life  in  it.  He  stood 
about  two  feet  high,  and  was  of  a  dark  yellow  colour, 
thickly  spotted  with  black  rosettes,  and  from  the  good 
feeding  and  the  care  taken  to  clean  him,  his  skin 
shone  like  silk.  The  expression  of  his  countenance 
was  very  animated  and  good  tempered,  and  he  was 
particularly  gentle  to  children;  he  would  lie  down  oa 
the  mats  by  their  side  when  they  slept,  and  even  the 
infant  shared  his  caresses,  and  remained  unhurt. 
During  the  period  of  his  residence  at  Cape  Coast,  I 
was  much  occupied  by  making  arrangements  for  my 
departure  from  Africa,  but  generally  visited  my  future 
companion  every  day,  and  we  in  consequence  became 
great  friends  before  we  sailed.  He  was  conveyed  oa 
board  the  vessel  in  a  large  wooden  cage,  thickly 
barred  in  the  front  with  irou.  Even  this  confinement 
was  not  deemed  a  sufficient  protection  by  the  caooe 
men*,  who  were  so  alarmed  at  taking  him  from  the 
shore  to  the  vessel,  that,  in  their  confusion,  they 
dropped  cage  and  all  into  the  sea.  For  a  few  minutes 
I  gave  up  my  poor  panther  as  lost,  but  some  sailors 
jumped  into  a  boat  belonging  to  the  vessel,  and 
dragged  him  out  in  safety.  The  beast  himself  seemed 
himself  completely  subdued  by  his  ducking,  and  as 
no  one  dared  to  open  his  cage  to  dry  it,  he  rolled 
himself  up  in  one  corner,  nor  roused  himself  till  after 
an  interval  of  some  days,  when  he  recognised  my 
voice.  When  I  first  spoke,  he  raised  his  head,  held 
it  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other  to  listen;  and  when 
I  came  fully  into  his  view,  he  jumped  oa  his  legs, 
and  appeared  frantic;  he  rolled  himself  over  and 
over,  he  howled,  he  opened  his  enormous  jaws  and 
cried,  and  seemed  as  if  he  would  have  torn  his  cage 
to  pieces.  However,  as  his  violence  subsided,  he 
contented  himself  with  thrusting  his  paws  and  nose 
through  the  bars  of  the  cage,  to  receive  my  caresses. 
I  suspect  that  he  had  suffered  from  sea  sickness,  as 
he  had  apparently  loathed  all  food;  but,  after  this 
^period,  he  eat  every  thing  that  was  given  to  him. 

The  greatest  treat  that  I  could  bestow  upon  my 
favourite  was  lavender  water.  Mr.  Hutchison  had. 
told  me  that,  on  the  way  from  Ashantee,  he  drew  a 

*  The  pantlier  in  these- coimtries  is  a  sacred,  oi'  Fetish  ahimar;  anH 
not  only  a  heavy  fine  is  extorted  from  those  who  kill  one,  but  the 
Fetish  is  supposed  to  revenge  his  death  by  cursing  the  offender. 
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scented  handkerchief  from  his  pocket,  which  was 
immediately  seized  on  by  the  panther,  who  reduced 
it  to  atoms  ;  nor  could  he  venture  to  open  a  bottle  of 
perl u me  when  the  animal  was  near,  he  was  so  eager 
to  enjoy  it.  I  indulged  him  twice  a  week  by  making 
a  cup  of  stiff  paper,  pouring  a  little  lavender  water 
into  it,  and  giving  it  to  him  through  the  bars  of  his 
cage  :  he  would  drag  it  to  him  with  great  eagerness, 
roll  himself  over  it,  nor  rest  till  the  smell  had  evapo- 
rated. By  this  I  taught  him  to  put  out  his  paws 
without  showing  his  nails,  always  refusing  the  laven- 
der water  till  he  had  drawn  them  back  again  ;  and  in 
a  short  time,  he  never,  on  any  occasion,  protruded 
his  claws  when  offering  me  his  paw. 

We  lay  eight  weeks  in  the  river  Gaboon,  where  he 
had  plenty  of  excellent  food,  but  was  never  suffered 
to  leave  his  cage,  on  account  of  the  deck  being  always 
filled  with  black  strangers,  to  whom  he  had  a  very 
deciJed  aversion,  altiiough  he  was  perfectly  reconciled 
to  white  people.  His  indignation,  however,  was  con- 
stantly excited  by  the  pigs,  when  they  were  suffered 
to  run  past  his  cage;  and  the  sight  of  one  of  the 
monkeys  put  him  in  a  complete  fury.  While  at  anchor 
in  the  before-mentioned  river,  an  ourang-outang 
(Simia  saiyrus)  was  brought  for  sale,  and  lived  three 
days  on  board  ;  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  uncon- 
trollable rage  of  the  one,  or  the  agony  of  the  other, 
at  this  meeting.  The  ourang  was  about  three  feet 
high,  and  very  powerful  in  proportion  to  his  size  ;  so 
that  when  he  fled  with  extraordinary  rapidity  from 
the  panther  to  the  further  end  of  the  deck  neither 
men  nor  things  remained  upright  when  they  opposed 
his  progress  :  there  he  took  refuge  in  a  sail,  and 
although  genei'ally  obedient  to  the  voice  of  his 
master,  force  was  necessary  to  make  him  quit  the 
shelter  of  its  falds.  As  to  the  panther,  his  back 
rose  in  an  arch,  his  tail  was  elevated  and  per- 
fectly stiff,  his  eyes  flashed,  and,  as  he  howled, 
he  showed  his  huge  teeth ;  then,  as  if  forgetting 
the  bars  before  him,  he  tried  to  spring  on  the 
ourang  to  tear  him  to  atoms.  It  was  long  before 
he  recovered  his  tranquillity ;  day  and  night  he  ap- 
peared to  be  on  the  listen  ;  and  the  approach  of  a 
large  monkey  we  had  on  board,  or  the  intrusion  of  a 
black  man,  brought  a  return  of  his  agitation. 

We  at  length  sailed  for  England,  with  an  ample 
supply  of  provisions  ;  but,  unhappily,  we  were 
boarded  by  pirates  during  the  voyage,  and  nearly 
reduced  to  starvation.  My  panther  must  have 
peiished  had  it  not  been  for  a  collection  of  more 
than  three  hundred  parrots  with  which  we  sailed 
from  the  river,  and  which  died  very  fast  while  we 
were  in  the  north-west  trades.  Sa'i's  allowance  was 
one  per  diem,  but  this  was  so  scanty  a  pittance  that 
he  became  ravenous,  and  had  not  patience  to  pick  all 
the  feathers  off  before  he  commenced  his  meal.  The 
consequence  Mas  that  he  became  very  ill,  and  refused 
even  this  small  quantity  of  food.  Those  around  tried 
to  persuade  me  that  he  suffered  from  the  colder  cli- 
mate ;  but  his  dry  nose  and  paws  convinced  me  that 
he  was  feverish,  and  I  had  him  taken  out  of  his  cage; 
when,  instead  of  jumping  about  and  enjoying  his 
liberty,  he  lay  down,  and  rested  his  head  upon  my 
feet.  I  then  made  him  three  pills,  each  containing 
two  grains  of  calomel.  The  boy  who  had  the  charge 
of  him,  and  who  was  much  attached  to  him,  held  his 
jaws  open,  and  I  pushed  the  medicine  down  his 
throat.  Early  the  next  morning  I  went  to  visit  my 
patient,  and  found  his  guard  sleeping  in  the  cage 
with  him  ;  and  having  administered  a  further  dose  to 
the  invalid,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him 
perfectly  cured  by  the  evening.  On  the  arrival  of 
the   vessel   in  the   London   Docks,    Sai   was   taken 


ashore,  and  presented  to  the  Duchess  of  York,  who 
placed  him  m  Exeter  Change,  to  be  taken  cure  of, 
till  she  herself  went  to  Oathuuls.  He  remained  tiiere 
for  some  weeks,  and  was  suffered  to  roam  about  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  without  any  restraint.  On 
the  morning  previous  to  the  Duchess's  departure 
from  town,  she  went  to  visit  her  new  pet,  played  with 
him,  and  admired  his  healthy  appearance  and  gentle 
deportment.  In  the  evening,  when  Her  Royal 
Highness's  coachman  went  to  take  him  away,  he  was 
dead,  in  consequence  of  an  inflammation  on  his  lungs. 
— Magazine  of  Natural  Hislorij. 


ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SHOT. 
It  would  frequently  excite  surprise,  were  we  to  reflect 
for  a  moment  on  the  vast  extent  of  the  manufactory, 
or  the  intricacy  of  the  machinery,  concerned  in  the 
making  of  a  simple  article.  To  manufacture  a  pin  or 
a  needle,  for  instance,  requires  a  succession  of  pro- 
cesses, the  vastness  of  which  can  only  be  appreciated 
by  those  who  have  attended  closely  to  the  subject: 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  a  variety  of  familiar 
objects  which  we  have  in  daily  use  All  this  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  large  demand  for  such 
articles.  So  long  as  human  ingenuity  is  left  unshack- 
led, and  persons  possessing  either  capital,  or  a  power 
of  labour,  are  allowed  to  lay  out  their  wealth  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  so  long  shall  we  see  a  successive 
train  of  improvement  in  the  modes  of  producing 
manufactured  articles. 

We  have  been  led  to  make  these  remarks  by  consi- 
dering the  very  costly  buildings  which  are,  in  our  own 
day,  appropriated  to  the  manufacture  of  those  appa- 
rently simple  and  trifling  articles,  leaden  shot. 

The  purposes  to  whiciishot  are  applied  are  too  well 
known  to  need  any  remark  from  us  ;  but  the  mode  of 
manufacture  has  gone  through  many  different  stages 
of  improvement.  One  mode  of  making  shot  in  former 
times  was  by  rolling.  Sheet-lead  v/as  cut  into  narrow 
strips,  and.  these  strips  were  cut,  by  a  knife  or  soms 
other  instrument,  into  little  cubes.  Several  hundreds 
of  these  cubes  of  lead  were  then  placed  on  a  flat  stone, 
and  another  stone  laid  upon  them  :  by  working  about 
the  upper  stone  in  every  direction,  the  bits  of  lead 
gradually  acquired  a  nearly  spherical  form,  and  if  the 
stones  were  well  polished,  the  shot  would  have  a  gloss 
imparted  to  them. 

Another  mode  of  making  shot  was  by  shaking 
together  a  number  of  the  small  cubical  pieces  of  lead: 
by  rubbing  against  one  another,  the  angular  projections 
were  rubbed  off,  and  a  kind  of  sphericity  produced,  in 
the  same  manner  as  boys'  stone-marbles  are  made. 
A  rough  mode  of  making  shot  by  shaking,  is  described 
by  a  recent  writer: — 

We  recollect  this  method  being  turned  to  ingenious 
account  by  two  country  forijemen,  who  were  in  tlie  habit  of 
shooting  great  numbers  of  the  wild  ducks,  which  frequented 
the  mill-dam.  The  men  used,  in  the  first  place,  to  cut  up 
the  lead  into  angular  bits  of  the  desired  size  ;  these  they  put 
into  an  oblong  can  of  sheet-iron,  which  they  fastened  to  the 
head  of  the  forge-hammer;  the  latter,  by  its  motion,  vio- 
lently shook  the  contents  of  the  can,  up  and  down,  until  the 
bits  within,  striking  against  each  other  in  every  direction, 
soon  became  a  very  eliicient,  though  not  a  very  handsome, 
sort  of  duck-shot. 

A  more  efficient  mode  of  manufacturing  shot  is 
however  by  casting,  since  a  more  perfect  sphericity 
can  be  obtained  by  such  means.  The  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding is  as  follows  : — A  pair  of  moulds  consists  of 
two  side-pieces  of  brass,  about  ten  inches  long,  and 
hinged  together  at  one  end,  somewhat  on  the  principle 
of  a  pair  of  nut  crackers.  Hemispherical  cavities  are 
made  in  those  two  faces  of  the  side-pieces  which  jcjn 
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one  another  when  the  mould  is  closed ;  so  that,  when 
closed,  a  complete  spherical  cavity  is  formed,  to  which 
a  small  opening  conducts  from  without.  When  the 
mould  is  closed,  a  perforated  plate  is  placed  ahove  the 
smidl  openings,  so  that  when  melted  lead  is  poured 
into  the  perforations  of  the  plate,  it  flows  through  the 
small  openings  into  the  spherical  cavities  within  the 
mould  ;  and  by  a  subsequent  adjustment  of  the  mould, 
the  little  pieces  of  lead  attached  to  the  shot  are  cut  off, 
and  the  shot  removed  from  the  mould  in  a  spherical 
form. 

But  this  process  is  necessarily  a  slow  one }  and 
where  large  quantities  of  shot  are  required,  it  would 
obviously  be  desirable  to  have  a  quicker  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding. This  has  been  accomplished  in  the  method 
of  manufacture  now  generally  employed  ;  a  method 
which  is  remarkable  not  only  for  the  details  of  which 
it  consists,  but  for  some  circumstances  connected  with 
the  invention  and  the  inventor : — we  allude  to  the 
mclhod  of  gi'anulation. 

A  plumber  of  the  name  of  Watts,  residing  in  Bristol 
in  the  year  1  782,  obtained  a  patent  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  shot  by  a  mode  which  is  said  to  have  been 
suggested  to  his  mind  in  a  dream  ;  this  mode  was  to 
pour  melted  lead  from  a  considerable  height,  so  that, 
in  falling,  it  should  cool  into  separate  globules  or 
shot.  He  made  an  experiment  from  the  tower  of  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  Iledcliffe,  at  Bristol,  which  was 
satisfactory.  Ke  afterwards  succeeded  in  disposing  of 
his  patent  to  the  firm  of  Walker,  Maltby,  and  Co.,  for 
10, 000/.,. and  with  this  sum  he  projected  the  formation 
of  a  crescent  on  so  grand  a  scale,  at  Clifton,  that  he 
spent  the  whole  of  the  money  in  making  excavations 
and  foundation-walls,  which  afterwards  obtained  the 
expressive  name  of  "Watts's  Folly." 

The  mode  of  making  shot  invented  by  Watts  has 
been  acted  on  with  some  variation  to  our  own  day, 
and  there  are,  on  the  southern  banks  of  the  Thames, 
several  shot  manufactories  of  a  great  height.  The 
process  of  making  the  shot  we  may  now  describe. 
The  substance  employed  is  not  pure  lead,  as  every  ton 
of  it  contains  forty  pounds  of  arsenic,  the  latter  metal 
being  employed  to  give  hardness  to  the  lead  ;  but  since 
there  is  an  objection  to  poisoned  shot,  mercury  is 
sometimes  substituted  for  arsenic,  and  is  said  to 
answer  tolerably  well.  These  materials  are  cast  into 
pigs,  each  weighing  about  one  hundred  weight  and  a 
half.  Ten  of  these  pigs  are  carried  up  to  the  top  of 
the  shot  tower,  or  manufactory,  into  the  melting- 
room.  They  are  then  put  into  a  caldron,  which  is 
heated  from  beneath  by  a  furnace.  When  the  metal 
is  melted,  it  is  ladled  out  of  the  caldron,  and  poured 
into  an  iron  vessel,  somewhat  resembling  the  common 
kitchen  colander,  the  bottom  being  pierced  with  small 
holes,  the  same  size  as  the  shot  which  are  to  be 
made.  The  metal  is  not  poured  directly  on  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel,  but  a  little  scoria  or  dross  is  first 
poured  in,  by  which  the  liquid  metal  is  somewhat 
cooled,  before  it  reaches  the  holes.  The  metal  passes 
through  the  holes  in  separate  portions,  hangs  for  a 
moment  at  the  lower  surface,  and  then  drops  ;  and 
this  constantly  going  on  from  all  the  holes,  an 
appearance  like  a  shower  of  silver  rain  is  produced. 

After  the  drops  have  passed  through  the  colander, 
they  fall  perpendicularly  through  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  of  space,  into  a  receptacle  filled  with 
water,  by  which  time  they  become  solid^  and  soon 
afterwards  cold. 

The  engraving  represents  a  section  of  a  patent  shot 
tower  :  the  melting-room  at  the  top  of  this  building 
is  reached  by  a  substantial  stair-case  of  cast-iron. 

When  the  shot  are  removed  from  the  water,  they 
are  scattered  oyer  a  large   heated,  iron  plate,  which 


has  a  furnace  beneath:  they  are  stirred  about  until 
well  dried,  and  then  removed.  They 
then  present  a  dead  white  silvery  ap- 
pearance ;  and  the  next  process  which 
they  undergo  is  to  be  placed  in  sifters, 
to  remove  the  imperfect  ones.  The  sifters 
or  sieves  are  set  in  motion  by  machinery 
connected  with  a  steam-engine.  The 
shot  are  first  thrown  into  one  sieve,  the 
meshes  of  which  admit  all  beneath  a 
certain  size  to  pass  through.  Those  re- 
maining are  then  turned  out  into  a  se- 
cond sieve,  the  meshes  of  which  will 
receive  all  those  which  are  properly 
made,  and  will  only  reject  those  of  a 
large  or  irregular  form  :  these  last  men- 
tioned are  of  no  use,  and  are  taken 
back  again  to  be  re-melted:  while  those 
which  have  passed  through  the  two 
sieves  are  retained. 

But  although  they  may  all  be  with- 
in the  proper  dimensions,  yet  it  may 
happen  that  some  of  them  are  ii-regular  and  mis- 
shapen ;  they  have  therefore  to  undergo  another 
kind  of  separation  ;  and  the  plan  adopted  is  a  very 
remarkable  one.  Tiiere  are  a  number  of  shallow 
trays  wider  at  one  end  than  the  other ;  these  are 
suspended  by  strings  at  the  wide  end,  and  rest 
upon  shot  bins  at  the  other.  "  Thus  arranged,  a 
boy,  who  manages  two  of  these  traj's,  throws. upon 
each  at  the  widest  end,  (that  nearest .  to  him,)  a 
small  measure-full  of  shot  3  he  then  takes  hold  of  tiie 
trays,  and  giving  them  a  gentle  vibrating;  motion,  late- 
rally, and  at  the  same, time  raising  the  ends  a  Jittle,  to 
give  them  a  slight  inclination,  the  shot  roll  about, 
tending  from  side  to  side,  those,  that  are  .perfectly 
spherical  making  their  way  quickly  off  the. board  into 
the  bin  at  their  .extremity  ;  while  those  which  are  im- 
perfect are  detained  by  their  comparatively  .sluggish 
movements,  and  being  thus  separated  from  the  good, 
the  trays  are  pushed  forward  about  a  foot,  and  their 
contents  emptied  into  other  bins,  placed  beyond  those 
containing  the  good  shot,  as  before  mentioned.  This 
operation  is  so  effectual  that  it  is  difficult  to  pick  aa 
imperfect  shot  out  of  those  that 
come  to  market.  Four  or  five  boys 
thus  employed,  with  two  trays  to 
each,  sufhce  for  a  manufactory  of 
the  kind  above  described,  which 
makes  about  five  tons  per  day.  The 
smallest  shot  require  the  utmost 
care  and  gentlest  management  of 
the  inclined  plane ;  therefore  the 
eldest  or  steadiest  hands  are  selected  ;';"; 

to  operate  on  them." 

After  this  selection  is  made,  the  shot  are  polished. 
To  effect  this,  a  cast-iron  barrel,  holding  perhaps  half 
a  ton  weight,  is  nearly  filled  with  shot,  and  a  rotatory 
motion  is  communicated  to  it  by  a  steam-engine:  this 
causes  all  the  shot  to  rub  against  and  round  one 
another,  by  which  their  surfaces  acquire  a  blackish 
lustre,  very  different  from  the  whitish  appearance 
before  observed.  Finally  the  shot  are  placed  in  bags, 
ready  for  sale. 

The  diameters  of  shot  vary  from  a  quarter  to  about 
one  thirtieth  ot  an  inch,  by  twelve  regular  gradations; 
the  largest,  or  No.  1,  being  called  swan-shot,  and  the 
smallest,  or  No.  12,  dust-shot. 
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THE    MONASTERY   OF    THE    GllAND    CHARTREUSE. 


The  practice  of  retiring  from  the  world,  abjuring 
domestic  ties,  and  devoting  a  man's  whole  life  to  a 
series  of  formal  austerities,  is  of  pagan  origin,  and  is 
still  followed  by  the  heathens  of  Asia,  more  severely 
than  by  any  monks  professing  Christianity.  The 
most  superficial  i-eader  of  the  New  Testament  must 
perceive,  that  neither  our  Lord  nor  his  Apostles  had 
any  respect  for  the  selfishness  which  shuns  society, 
because  of  its  demands  on  our  sympathies  and 
services,  or  that  will-worship  which  makes  religion 
to  consist,  not  in  simply  doing  the  will  of  God,  but 
in  putting  on  a  complex  yoke  of  human  ordinances. 

Although  of  heathen  origin,  this  peculiar  mode  of 
life  easily  glided  into  the  Christian  church,  partly 
from  its  accordance  with  the  unwillingness  of  human 
nature  to  weary  itself  out  in  struggles  with  the 
temptations  and  molestations  of  social  life]  partly 
because  many  of  the  early  Christians,  on  being  driven 
into  desertg  by  persecution,  acquired  a  taste  for 
solitude,  and  thought  that  such  retirement  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  examples  of  Elijah  and  John  the  Bap- 
tist. According  to  Philo- Judseus,  it  began  with  certain 
persons  of  his  own  nation,  settled  in  the  see  of  St. 
Mark  in  Egypt.     These  Jews  abandoned  their  pro- 
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perty,  and  formed  a  society  of  recluses  for  engaging 
in  prayers  ard  psalmody.  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  faint  image  of  the  monasteries  which  were 
afterwards  so  multiplied,  both  in  the  eastern  and 
western  churches,  but  which  the  eminently  social 
character  of  pure  Christianity,  when  it  was  restored  to 
us  at  the  Reformation,  disowned  and  dispersed.  The 
truth  Is,  the  Jewish  proselytes  of  whom  Philo 
speaks  had  acquired  a  taste  for  the  ascetic  life  from 
the  nations  further  east,  and  this  they  introduced, 
with  other  corruptions,  into  their  new  profession,  ou 
becoming  Christians.  St.  Anthony  was  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  strenuous  patrons  of  this  kind  of 
seclusion;  he  had  many  followers,  and  at  length  the 
religious  life,  as  that  of  those  who  hound  themselves 
by  peculiar  vows  was  called,  was  considered  to  flow 
in  two  great  streams  ;  the  one  consisting  of  bishops 
and  pi-iests,  or  the  secular  clergy,  and  the  other  of 
abbots,  monks,  and  friars,  or  the  regular  clergy. 

Abs-olute  solitude  being  found  too  severe  for  many 
even  of  the  most  devout  solitaries,  some,  on  withdraw- 
ing from  the  common  haunts  of  mankind,  formed 
themselves  into  communities,  renouncing  the  society 
of  all  persons  not  bound  bv  the  same  vows  and  subject 
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to  the  same  rules, — a  kind  of  life  opposed  alike  to  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  yet  by  which  they 
vainly  imagiued  they  might  earn  the  peculiar  favour  of 
Heaven.  As  this  milder  seclusion  was  much  more 
endurable,  so  it  became  much  more  fashionable  thaa 
the  former;  menlilced  better  to  be  friars  than  hermits. 
St.  Jerome,  writing  to  Rusticus,  when  desirous  to  em- 
brace a  solitary  life,  says,  "  the  first  point  to  be  deter- 
mined is  whether  you  should  live  alone,  or  along  with 
others  in  a  monastery.  For  myself  I  hold  it  better  for 
a  man  to  be  with  companions  than  to  undertake  the 
teaching  of  himself."  While  St.  Anthony  lived  as  a 
hermit  in  Upper  Egypt,  St.  Hilary  was  following  his 
example  in  Syria  and  in  Palestine ;  and  touched  with 
the  great  reputation  of  the  Egyptian  saint,  he  paid 
him  a  visit,  and  returned,  in  his  own  opinion,  much 
edified.  In  his  ardour  to  extend  this  kind  of  devo- 
tion, he  introduced  into  it  certain  changes,  by  which  it 
became  so  popular  in  Palestine,  that  that  country, 
from  having  nothing  of  the  sort,  soon  was  covered 
with  innumerable  monasteries.  These  he  visited  at 
certain  times,  followed  by  great  numbers  of  monks, 
as  was  afterwards  the  practice  with  the  generals  and 
superiors  of  the  religious  orders.  These  two  fanciful 
men  had  ample  time  for  perfecting  a  system  for  the 
cultivation  of  personal  holiness,  which  they  seemed 
to  think  far  superior  to  anything  dreamed  of  by  our 
Lord  and  his  Apostles.  St.  Anthony  lived  to  his 
ninetieth,  and  St.  Hilary  to  his  eightieth  year. 

Since  their  days  the  religious  orders  have  multi- 
plied, and  been  modified  and  altered,  in  proportion  to 
the  innumerable  whims  and  fancies  of  men  of  ardent 
minds  and  heated  imaginations,  who  have  striven  to 
outrun  each  other  in  the  severity  of  the  rules  they 
have  recommended,  or,  imputing  the  corruption  of 
monasteries  not  to  the  want  of  true  religion,  but  to 
some  defect  in  their  constitution,  have  endeavoured 
by  new  rules  to  attack  evils  as  picifijat  and  as  deeply 
rooted  as  human  nature  itself. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  of  the  monastic  orders 
is  that  of  the  Carthusians,  or  Chartreux,  whose 
extraordinary  head- quarters  in  the  mountains  of  Dau- 
phiny  we  are  about  to  describe.  "  It  was  instituted," 
says  Gabriel  d'  Emillianne,  "in  the  year  1080,  accord- 
ing to  some,  and  in  1086  according  to  other  authors, 
on  the  occasion,  it  is  said,  of  the  following  strange 
occurrence.  A  professor  in  the  university  of  Paris, 
commendable  alike  for  soundness  of  doctrine  and 
moral  conduct,  died,  and  at  his  burial  sat  upright  on 
the  bier,  aftd  cried  with  a  lamentable  voice,  '  I  am 
accused  by  the  just  judgment  of  God.'  This  so 
frightened  the  persons  present  that  the  mterraent  was 
put  off  for  a  day,  when  the  dead  again  exclaimed, 
*I  am  judged  by  the  just  judgment  of  God.'  on 
which  the  interment  was  put  off  yet  another  day. 
At  last,  the  third  day  being  come,  in  the  presence  of 
a  great  multitude  of  people,  the  dead  again  cried  with 
a  terrible  voice,  '  By  the  just  judgment  of  God  I  am 
condemned.'  One  Bruno  being  present,  and  taking 
advantage  of  this  to  address  the  assembly,  he  con- 
cluded that  they  could  not  possibly  be  saved  unless 
they  renounced  the  world  and  retired  into  deserts  ; 
and  this  he  immediately  did,  along  with  six  compa- 
nions. They  went  to  a  tVighttul  place,  called  the 
Chartreuse,  among  the  mountains  in  the  diocese  of 
Grenoble,  where  the  bishop  first  assisted  and  after- 
wards jomed  them.  In  that  horrid  desert,  inhabited 
till  then  only  by  wild  beasts,  they  built  little  cells 
apart  from  each  other,  and  there  they  lived  in  silence 
and  with  great  severity.  They  proposed  to  follow 
the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  only  with  additional  severi- 
ties." Hospinian  relates  their  ancient  observances,  in 
Biaeteett  articles;  which  prescribe,  among  other  things, 


the  wearing  of  habr  cloth  next  the  skin,  entire  absti- 
nence from  animal  food,  except  fish,  and  that  only 
when  giveu  them ;  to  prepare  their  own  victuals,  and 
take  their  refections  alone;  to  observe  an  almost  con- 
tinual silence;  on  no  pretence  to  leave  the  monastery; 
to  give  themselves  up  to  prayer,  manual  work, 
reading,  and  the  transcription  of  books.  Although 
they  were  never  reformed,  pretending  that  thoy  never 
needed  being  so,  like  the  oth^r  religious  orders,  St. 
Bernard  complained  in  his  day  of  the  magnificence 
of  their  buildings;  and  in  the  seventeenth  century 
they  had  accumulated  immense  wealth,  and  monas- 
teries, on  the  model  of  the  great  Chartreuse,  appeared 
in  Italy,  Germany,  Spain,  and  all  other  countries 
subject  to  the  Papacy.  It  has  been  observed  that 
neither  they,  nor  the  pictures  and  relics  of  their  pre- 
tended martyrs,  pretend  to  work  miracles,  alleging 
that  their  saints  in  heaven  are  still  such  lovers  of 
silence  and  retirement  that,  to  avoid  attracting  notice, 
they  avoid  doing  miracles. 

A  gentleman  from  the  north  of  France  visited  the 
great  Chartreuse  in  1827,  and  on  his  return  gave  his 
friends  the  following  striking  description  of  the  scene 
he  had  witnessed  . — 

"  On  leaving  Grenoble  you  turn  the  point  of  St. 
Eynard,  and  ascend  a  long  slope,  interrupted  by 
ravines,  and  leading  up  to  Mount  Sapey.  On  looking 
around  you,  the  gray  mountain -tops  and  irregular 
peaks  of  Dauphiny  come  gradually  into  view.  But 
before  plunging  into  the  savage  scene  before  yoti,  give 
one  look  behind.  Stretched  out  in  all  its  loveliness 
at  your  feet,  lies  the  vale — the  rich  and  majestic  vale 
of  Graisivaudan,  with  its  vine-bowers,  its  forests  of 
hemp  and  maize,  its  bright-leaved  mulberry  trees, 
and  that  whole  Italian  landscape  which,  were  it  not 
that  the  frozen  summits  of  the  Alps  meet  the  eye  at 
every  turn,  might  lead  you  to  suppose  that  it  was  one 
of  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  The  Is^re  glides  with 
countless  windings  through  this  verdant  plain,  and  as 
it  rolls  along  its  ample  bed  of  gravel,  it  laves,  as  it 
passes,  the  walls  of  many  an  ancient  castle,  and  among 
others  that  of  Bayard,  and  then  slowly  advances  to 
Grenoble.  On  your  right,  another  river,  the  Drac, 
seems  to  leap  at  one  bound  from  the  mountains,  and 
hurrying  straight  towards  the  city,  throws  the  Isere 
against  it,  where  the  two  streams  meet ;  thus  sugges- 
ting an  ancient  prophecy  of  the  country,  that  the  ser- 
pent and  the  drttgon  are  one  day  to  destroy  Grenoble. 

"  Having  passed  the  lesser  heights  of  Mount  Sapey, 
at  last,  after  a  toilsome  walk  of  seven  miles,  we 
reached  the  margin  of  a  large  and  regular  dale,  lying 
between  two  mountain  ranges  which  close  it  in,  by 
uniting  together.  In  the  hollow  stood  the  village  of 
Chartreuse,  overlooked  by  its  little  church  and  spire, 
reflecting  the  light  from  its  covering  of  tin. 

"As  yet  you  neither  can  see  the  monastery,  nor  can 
guess  at  what  point  of  the  valley,  which  seems  en- 
closed on  every  side,  there  can  be  an  outlet  for  a  road. 
You  hear  the  roar  of  a  mountain-torrent  hard  by, 
but  as  little  can  you  guess  how  it  makes  its  escape. 
The  road  now  makes  a  sudden  turn,  and  right  before 
you  stands  the  portal  of  St.  Bruno.  Two  huge 
mountains,  rising  parallel  to  each  other,  leave  a  narrow 
interval  between.  Through  the  chasm  thus  formed 
rushes  into  hidden  depths  the  torrent  whose  roar 
had  struck  your  ear,  and  which  is  called  the  Guier?. 
or  by  some  the  Guiers  of  death,  of  which  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  an  image.  You  cross  this  dismal  gorge 
by  a  bridge  thrown  from  rock  to  rock,  and  catch  a 
glimpse  in  passing  of  the  frightful  abyss,  into  which 
the  Guiers  descends  with  a  stunning  roar,  and  re- 
bounds in  sheets  of  foam.  Above,  the  mountains 
seem  to  lean  over  you,  leaving  only  a  narrow  band 
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of  blue  sky  visible.  Impatient,  however,  of  being 
kept  from  the  scene  you  are  approaching  by  so  strange 
a  vestibule,  you  push  on,  and  forthwith  two  ranges 
of  mountains  open  at  a  right  angle,  rising  on  either 
side,  gray  and  bolt  upright,  clothed  only  with  a  few 
sombre  pines,  which  look  as  if  sustained  miraculously 
on  the  invisible  projections  from  which  they  spring. 

"In  the  space  before  j.  ou  you  find  the  mountain-yew, 
the  festooned  foliage  of  the  evergreen  oak,  the  Scotch 
fir,  and  the  larch,  mingle  and  blend  their  various  green 
hues,  forming  a  leafy  amphitheatre  of  a  thousand 
galleries,  whose  rounded  outlines  cross  and  are  lost 
•  in  each  other,  as  if  several  huge  forests  had  been 
thrown  confusedly  together ;  while  here  and  there 
you  can  see  from  under  the  foliage,  far  and  high,  the 
hoary  heads  of  the  everlasting  mountains,  crowned 
neither  with  herbage  nor  with  snow,  but  dry  and  bony 
looking,  yet  enlivened  by  the  delicate  rosy  tint  with 
which  the  sun  continues  to  adorn  them,  long  after 
night  has  thrown  her  sombre  shadows  over  the  vale 
below.  On  the  left,  the  Guiers,  escaped  from  the 
chasm,  rushes  forwards  with  irregular  impetuosity, 
carrying  with  it  from  the  mountains  stones  and  trees, 
which  it  knocks  about  or  sweeps  along  with  a  dash- 
ing and  crashing  vehemence.  Sometimes  it  ad- 
vances from  cascade  to  cascade,  in  successive  leaps  of 
thirty,  forty,  and  fifty  feet ;  at  other  times,  meeting 
some  apparently  impassable  barrier  thrown  across  its 
bed,  in  the  shape  of  an  enormous  rock,  it  rushes 
furiously  against  it,  and  flies  up  in  foaming  jets,  but 
is  forced  at  length  to  glide  round  the  obstacle  it 
cannot  remove.  For  a  certain  distance  your  eye  can 
follow  the  fantastic  whirl  of  its  waters,  and  even  after 
you  have  lost  sight  of  them,  you  can  distinguish  their 
hollow  roar  resounding  amid  the  solitude,  until  it 
meets  the  mountain  barrier,  which,  after  forming  a 
three-sided  enclosure  of  about  three  leagues'  extent, 
opens  again  to  give  it  a  passage.  That  passage  forms 
the  other  portal  to  this  wilderness. 

"Yet,  wild  and  distant  as  this  scene  appears,  a  well 
trodden  and  well  kept  pathway  informs  you,  as  if  you 
Were  traversing  a  nobleman's  park,  that  you  have  not 
yet  left  the  inhabited  world,  and  that  you  are  doubtless 
approaching  the  monastery.  The  ground  opens  in 
front,  and  a  broad  meadow  gradually  spreads  itself  out 
into  a  beautiful  slope,  interrupted  by  horizontal  inter- 
vals, and  covered  with  a  bright  but  slightly  yellowish 
verdure,  doubly  contrasting  with  the  dark  hues  of  the 
woods  you  have  been  skirting,  and  the  gray  rocks 
that  seem  to  follow  you.  And  now,  right  in  front, 
you  behold  the  Grand  Chartreuse.  There  it  is,  with 
its  hundred  slated  roofs,  surmounted  by  an  equal 
number  of  iron  crosses.  Amid  this  vast  circle  of 
mountains,  where  every  object  may  be  expected  to 
look  little,  the  monastery  rises  from  a  plain  of  turf, 
like  a  city  conjured  up  by  magic  in  a  desert.  But  on 
a  nearer  approach  you  listen  in  vain  for  the  confused 
hum  of  a  city,  usually  borne  so  far  on  the  evening 
air ;  nor  do  you  hear  any  of  those  cries  of  domestic 
animals  which  commonly  announce  the  vicinity  of 
the  habitations  of  man,  even  in  the  most  lonely  rural 
districts.  Nothing  breaks  in  upon  the  stillness  of 
the  scene — a  stillness  like  that  which  freezes  the  heart 
of  the  traveller  when  he  views  the  beautiful  but  for- 
saken ruins  of  Palmyra,  as  they  rise  before  hira  on 
the  sands  of  Arabia." 


If  a  spvmg  be  fouled  on  its  way  down  the  brae,  it  will  soon 
bri<ihten  up  again,  for  the  clear  water  behind  will  wash 
away  all  impurities ;  but  when  the  fountain-head  has  the 
foul  stain  in  it,  there  is  naething  can  purify  that  away, — 
naething  else  but  mixing  it  with  the  ocean  of  eternity,  and 
then  rising  again  to  the  heavens  purified  to  dew. — Hogg. 


THE  COUNTRY  MAID  AND  THK  PIMPERNEL 
FLOvVEll. 

"  I'tT.  go  and  peep  at  the  Pimpernel, 
And  SCO  if  she  thinks  the  clouds  look  well. 

For  if  the  sun  shine, 

And  'tis  like  to  be  fine, 

I  shall  go  to  the  fair, 

For  my  sweetheart  is  there, 
So,  Pimpernel,  what  bode  the  clouds  and  the  sky? 
If  fair  weather,  no  maiden  so  meiTy  a.s  I." 

The  Pimpernel  flower  had  folded  up 
Her  little  gold  star  in  her  coral  cup, 

And  unto  the  maid. 

Thus  her  warning  said, — 

"  Though  the  sun  smile  down, 

Here's  a  gathering  frown, 
O'er  the  chequered  blue  of  the  clouded  sky 
So  tarry  at  home  for  a  storm  is  nigh." 

The  maid  first  looked  sad,  and  then  looked  cross, 
Gave  her  foot  a  fling,  and  her  head  a  toss  ;-^ 

"  Say  you  so,  indeed, 

You  mean  little  weed  ? 

You're  shut  up  for  spite, 

For  the  blue  sky  is  bnght ; 
To  more  credulous  pe  ople  your  warnings  tell, 
I'll  away  to  the  fair, — good  day,  Pimpernel." 

"  Stay  at  home,"  quoth  the  flower. — "  In  soOth,  not  I, 
I'll  don  my  straw  hat  Avith  a  silken  tie ; 

O'er  my  neck  so  ft\ir, 

I'll  a  'kerchief  wear, 

White,  cheq^uered  with  t)ink, 

And  then,  let  me  think, 
I'll  consider  my  gown,  for  I'd  fain  look  well," 
So  saying,  sh  e  stepped  o'er  the  Pimpernel. 

Now  the  wise  little  flower,  wrapped  safe  from  haisn, 
Sat  fearlessly  waiting  the  coming  storm  j 

Just  peeping  between 

Her  snug  cloak  of  green, 

Lay  folded  tip  tight, 

H  er  red  robe  so  bright. 
Though  broidered  with  purple  and  starred  with  gold^ 
No  eye  might  its  bravery  then  behold. 

The  fair  maiden  then  donned  her  best  array, 
And  forth  to  the  festival  hied  away  j 

But  scarce  had  she  gone, 

Ere  the  storm  came  on, 

And,  'mid  thunder  and  rain, 

She  cried  oft  and  again, 
"  Oh !  would  I  had  minded  yon  boding  flower, 
And  were  safe  at  home  from  the  pelting  shower." 

Now,  maidens,  the  tale  that  I  tell  would  say. 
Don't  don  fine  clothes  on  a  doubtful  day. 
Nor  ask  advice  when,  like  many  more, 
Your  resolve  was  taken  some  time  before. 

L.  A.  TwAMLEy. 


It  Is  not  to  be  inquired  how  excellent  anything  is,  but  how 
proper.  Those  things  which  are  helps  to  some,  may  he  en- 
cumbrances to  others.  An  unmeet  good  may  be  as  incon- 
venient as  an  unaccustomed  evil.  If  we  could  wish  another 
man's  honour,  when  we  feel  the  weight  of  his  cares  we 
should  be  glad  to  be  in  our  own  coat. — Bishop  Hall. 

■  • 

What  is  this  body  ?  fragile,  frail, 

As  vegetation's  tenderest  leaf  ;^ 
Transient  as  April's  fitful  gale. 

And  as  the  flashing  meteor  brief. 

What  is  this  soul  ?  eternal  mind. 

Unlimited  as  thought's  vast  range, 
By  gi'ovelling  matter  imconfined  ; 

The  same,  while  states  and  empires  change. 

When  long  this  miserable  frame 

Has  vanished  from  life's  busy  scene. 
This  earth  shall  roll,  that  sun  shall  flame, 

As  though  this  dust  had  never  been. 

When  suns  have  waned,  and  worlds  sublime 

Their  final  revolutions  told. 
This  soul  shall  triumph  over  Time, 

As  though  such  orbs  had  never  rolled. —  Osborn. 
607—3 
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ARTIFICIAL  FLOWERS  IN  WAX. 
In  the  Saturday  Magazine,  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  23,  we  have 
given  our  readers  some  account  of  the  method  of 
making  wax  figures  :  we  now  offer  them  a  few  direc- 
tions for  imitating  the  beautiful  products  of  the  flower 
garden,  in  the  same  material.  The  art  of  forming 
artificial  flowers  of  wax  is  a  delicate  and  interesting 
process,  well  suited  to  form  an  amusement  for  ladies 
in  their  leisure  hours,  and  also  to  aid  them  in  their 
botanical  pursuits  ;  for,  by  the  exact  imitation  of  rare 
and  fragile  flowers  in  wax,  they  have  the  representa- 
tion of  all  the  parts  of  the  flower  before  them,  in  a 
much  more  perfect  manner  than  can  be  supplied  by 
painting,  or  even  by  the  flower  itself  in  a  dried  form. 
There  is  little  difficulty  connected  with  the  operation  j 
the  materials  are  such  as  ladies  will  find  it  pleasant  to 
handle,  and  the  expense  of  the  articles  is  trifling.  It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  this  elegant 
art  is  becoming  fashionable  among  persons  of  taste, 
who  have  sufficient  leisure  to  devote  to  such  pursuits. 

The  following  articles  should  be  laid  on  the  table, 
before  the  operation  commences  :  i.e.,  a  pen-knife,  a 
pair  of  scissors,  a  piece  of  wire  about  three  inches  long, 
pointed  at  one  end,  and  having  a  round  knob  of  seal- 
ing-wax at  the  other,  three  or  four  smooth  and  slender 
rods  of  wood,  a  few  sheets  of  wax  of  different  colours, 
some  wire  of  different  sizes,  covered  with  green  tissue- 
paper  for  stems,  and  some  very  thin  tin,  or  brass,  to 
cut  up  into  patterns.  Some  green  wax  should  also  be 
at  hand  in  a  melted  state. 

A  flower  must  be  chosen  for  the  first  attempt, 
whose  parts  are  very  simple  and  easily  imitated  :  the 
common  primrose  of  the  hedges,  for  instance,  whose 
petals,  or  flower-leaves,  are  five  in  number,  having  in 
the  centre  five  stamens,  and  being  supported  by  a 
green  calyx,  or  flower-cup.  Take  the  blossom  care- 
fully to  pieces,  without  injuring  any  of  its  parts  : 
make  the  petals  and  calyx  perfectly  smooth  by  flatten- 
ing them  between  the  leaves  of  a  book,  or  by  placing 
them  under  a  warm  flat-iron,  and  then  cut  out  pat- 
terns of  the  calyx,  and  of  one  of  the  petals  the  thin 
tin.  These  patterns  must  correspond  precisely  with 
the  originals,  for  the  least  inaccuracy  here  would  spoil 
the  work.  The  tin  patterns  must  next  be  laid  upon 
the  wax,  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  sheets, 
and  the  five  petals  and  the  calyx  cut  fx'om  them. 
Take  one  of  the  pieces  of  wire,  being  careful  that  it 
shall  resemble  in  size  the  stalk  of  the  primrose;  dip  it 
in  green  melted  wax,  and  when  cool,  fix  on  the  top  of 
it,  by  the  pressure  of  the  thumb  and  finger,  fine 
thread-hke  strips  of  dark  yellow  wax,  to  represent  the 
stamens.  These  being  fii-raly  fixed,  fasten  on  one  of 
the  petals  in  the  same  manner  by  pressure ;  then  a 
second  petal,  a  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  putting  them 
regularly  round,  and  bending  each  petal  outward,  so 
that  when  completed  the  flower  shall  be  flat,  as  it  is  in 
nature.  The  petals  being  all  fixed,  put  the  calyx  in 
the  palm  of  the  hand  for  a  short  time,  that  it  may  be- 
come pliant ;  then  form  it  to  its  natural  shape  round 
one  of  the  little  wooden  rods,  and  thus  prepare  it  to 
be  slipped  on  at  the  lower  end  of  the  stalk  of  the 
flower.  When  it  is  properly  placed,  press  it  tightly 
against  the  stem,  and  the  whole  will  firmly  adhere  to- 
gether, and  form  the  complete  flower,  except  that  a 
few  touches  of  darker  yellow  will  be  required  near  the 
centre  of  the  petals,  and  these  may  be  given  in  oil-co- 
lours, or  in  water-colours  mixed  with  ox-gall.  Instead 
of  the  patterns  in  tin  or  brass,  described  above,  some 
persons  use  shapes  or  moulds,  formed  exactly  after  the 
pattern  of  the  petals,  &c.,  so  that  by  merely  pressing 
them  on  the  wax,  they  get  the  part  cut  out  much 
more  expeditiously  and  also  more  correctly  than  by 
using  the  knife  or  scissors. 


This  is  the  whole  of  the  process  as  it  respects  the 
primrose,  for  the  root-leaves  are  generally  made  of 
cambric,  and  are  supplied  by  the  artificial  flower 
maker ,  being  afterwards  only  dipped  in  warm  wax  to 
improve  their  appearance.  Several  other  flowers  are 
made  with  nearly  the  same  facility,  such  as  the  snow- 
drop, the  violet,  the  heartsease,  the  hyacinth,  pink,  &c. 
Where  the  petals  are  hollow,  as  in  the  tulip,  crocus, 
or  ranunculus,  the  wax  is  warmed  in  the  hand  till  it  is 
quite  pliable,  and  the  central  part  of  it  is  gently  rolled 
with  the  sealing-wax  end  of  the  wire  pin.  This  expands 
the  wax,  and  forms  it  in  the  hollow  of  the  hand  to  the 
required  shape.  Sometimes  the  petals  of  a  flower  are 
wrinkled  and  rough,  as  in  the  gum-cistus,  the  red  ' 
poppy,  &c.,  and  in  order  to  imitate  this  appearance 
the  wax  is  well  rolled,  so  as  to  make  it  thin  and  warm, 
and  then  crumpled  up  by  the  hand.  If  this  is  cleverly 
done,  the  wax  petal  on  being  opened  will  very  nearly 
and  beautifully  resemble  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the 
part  it  is  intended  to  represent.  Where  the  central 
part  of  a  flower  is  formed  of  a  little  cup,  as  in  the 
narcissus,  it  must  be  imitated  by  means  of  the  head 
of  the  wire  pin,  as  before,  and  the  size  of  the  wax  re- 
quired may  be  ascertained  by  cutting  open  and 
measuring  one  of  these  cups. 

Quilled  flowers,  such  as  the  dahlia  and  chrysanthe- 
mum, must  have  their  petals  rolled  up  with  the  fingers 
to  the  proper  shape,  after  having  been  previously 
warmed  and  distended  by  the  application  of  the  head 
of  the  pin,  as  before.  Flowers  whose  tints  are  deli- 
cately blended  with  each  other  can  only  be  imitated 
by  forming  the  petals  of  white  wax,  and  then  tinting 
them  with  powder  colours,  put  on  with  a  short-haired 
brush.  In  this  way  all  kinds  of  striped  or  variegated 
flowers  may  be  copied,  and  some  of  our  most  rare  and 
beautiful  plants  may  be  accurately  represented. 

It  is  evident  that  many  of  our  monopetalous  flowers 
would  be  much  more  difficult  to  copy  than  such  as  we 
have  described  above,  which  have  several  petals.  Our 
campanulas  and  convolvuluses,  from  their  peculiar 
shape,  seem  to  offer  considerable  difficulty,  and  in  fact 
their  representation  in  wax  requires  a  greater  share  of 
patience  and  attention  than  most  other  fli)wers.  The 
best  way  of  making  a  convolvulus  is  to  pour  some 
plaster  of  Paris  carefully  into  a  natural  flower,  and 
thus  get  an  exiict  mould  on  which  to  form  the  waxen 
copy.  A  piece  of  wax  is  then  cut  out,  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  convolvulus  (which  has  been  cut  open  on 
one  side  and  flattened),  and  formed  carefully  round 
the  mould,  uniting  the  edges  very  carefully  at  a  part  of 
the  blossom  where  the  join  will  be  hidden  by  one  of 
the  coloured  rays  which  adorn  the  inside  of  that 
lovely  flower.  In  this  way  bell-shaped  flowers  may  be 
imitated  to  admiration.  It  is  very  important  in  copy- 
ing single  flowers  to  get  the  number  of  stamens  and 
pistils  correct,  and  to  give  them  as  much  the  appear- 
ance of  nature  as  possible.  An  error  in  this  respect 
is  immediately  detected  by  those  who  have  given 
botany  a  share  in  their  studies,  and  in  their  opinion 
destroys  the  effect  of  the  most  finely  formed  blossom. 
If  the  stamens  are  very  short,  they  may  be  made  of 
wax  of  the  proper  colour,  but  if  they  are  long,  they 
must  be  formed  separately  on  fine  wires,  moulding 
the  wax  around  the  wire  by  means  of  the  finger  and 
thumb.  The  ends  may  then  be  dipped  in  gum-water 
and  immediately  after  in  powder,  of  the  colour  i-equired 
to  represent  the  anthers  and  stigma.  A  close  observa- 
tion of  the  natural  flower,  whatever  it  may  be,  will 
soon  teach  the  best  means  of  imitation  in  these  respects, 
and  may  likewise  suggest  other  ideas,  in  addition  to 
these  which  we  have  thrown  out  for  the  benefit  of 
beginners  in  this  pleasing  art. 
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MIGRATION. 
I. 


I 


"Yea,  the  storic  in  the  heaven  knoweth  her  appointed  times;  and 

the  turtle  and  the  crane,  and  the  swallow,  observe  the  time  of 

their  coming." — Jer.  viii.  7. 
*'  For,  lo,  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone,  the  time  of 

the  sinfiing  of  birds  is  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard 

in  our  land." — Solomon's  Song,  ii.  11,  12. 

The  instinctive  knowledge  and  sagacity  observable 
in  the  lower  animals,  in  their  methods  of  procuring 
food  ;  of  constructing  habitations  for  themselves  and 
their  progeny  j  of  defending  themselves  when  attacked ; 
and  of  providing  against  the  evils  arising  out  of  those 
seasonal  changes  to  which  all  parts  of  the  earth  are 
liable,  cannot  but  be  familiar  to  every  common  ob- 
server :  but  to  those  who  are  living  in  the  retirement 
of  the  country,  and  have  leisure  and  inclination  for 
daily  attention  to  the  objects  by  which  they  are 
surrounded,  the  habits  of  quadrupeds,  fishes,  birds, 
and  insects,  afford  continual  subject  for  curious  inquiry 
and  pleasing  remark. 

Perhaps  of  all  these  habits,  none  is  more  remark- 
able than  the  periodical  migration  of  birds  and  other 
animals  from  those  quarters  where  there  is  no  longer 
a  supply  of  food  for  them,  or  the  approaching  season 
would  prove  fatal  to  their  existence,  and  their  simul- 
taneous movement  towards  a  more  hospitable  land. 
In  the  case  of  certain  quadrupeds,  the  desire  to 
migrate  appears  to  seize  them  suddenly  and  at 
irregular  intervals.  Thus  the  lemmings  of  the 
frozen  regions  of  Lapland  and  Norway  only  perform 
their  extraordinary  journeys  two  or  three  times  in  the 
course  of  twenty  years,  when  an  unusual  increase  in 
their  numbers  causes  a  scarcity  of  food  in  their 
mountain-homes,  or  when  the  season  threatens  to  be 
a  rigorous  one*.  The  appearance  of  these  animals 
at  the  time  of  their  migration,  and  the  ravages  they 
commit  in  the  country  through  which  they  pass,  are 
thus  stated  in  Miss  Roberts's  Sketches  of  Wild 
Animals. 

When  emerging  in  Lulean  Lapland  from  a  deep  pine 
forest,  rendered  pleasant  by  the  tender  leaves  of  the  birch, 
we  discovered  on  a  sudden  what  appeared  to  us  like  a  dark 
cloud,  slowly  descending  the  flank  of  a  lofty  mountain. 
It  was  early  in  the  morning,  and  when  the  mists  were  dis- 
persed, and  the  beams  of  the  risen  sun  had  flung  their 
wonted  splendour  over  the  whole  of  that  alpine  district,  we 
discovered  that  this  unusual  cloud  was  no  other  than  an 
incredible  multitude  of  lemmings  that  were  marching 
towards  the  plain.  Having  stationed  ourselves  on  the 
nearest  eminence,  we  could  readily  discern  the  order  and 
regularity  of  their  course.  They  proceeded  in  a  straight 
line,  and  as  they  passed,  the  ground  appeared  as  if  recently 
turned  up  with  a  plough  ;  they  devoured  every  green  thing, 
and  nothing  could  impede  their  progress :  they  crossed 
ravines,  torrents,  marshes,  and  broad  lakes,  and  if  a  rock  or 
other  obstacle  opposed  their  advance,  they  only  swerved 
from  the  line,  while  they  were  going  round  it,  and  imme- 
diately returned  to  their  former  course.  In  crossing  one 
of  the  lakes,  some  of  the  neighbouring  farmers  got  into  a 
boat,  hoping  to  prevent  them  from  landing  on  a  field  of 
corn.  But  no;  though  their  phalanx  was  separated  by  the 
oars,  they  would  not  recede ;  they  kept  swimming  directly 
on,  and  soon  fell  into  regular  order  again.  The  farmers 
pushed  their  boat  towards  the  shore  and  endeavoured  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  landuig.  Vam  was  their  opposi- 
tion. The  lemmings  soon  made  good  their  footing,  and 
on  they  went,  devouring  the  green  blade,  and  marking  their 
progress  with  devastation.  Some  of  the  men  attacked  them, 
and  then,  driven  to  desperation,  they  rose  up,  uttered  a 
kuid  of  barking  sound,  flew  at  the  legs  of  the  assailants, 
and  clung  so  fiercely  to  the  end  of  their  sticks,  as  to  suffer 
themselves  to  be  swung  about  before  they  would  quit  their 
hold.  Very  few  of  the  vast  multitude  return  to  their  native 
mountains ;  some  perish  in  the  water,  and  swarms  of  ene- 
mies, hawks,  owls,  and  weasels,  attend  their  progress. 
There  can  scarcely  be  a  more  beautiful  spectacle  than  the 

*  See  the  description  given  of  this  animal  ia  the  Saturday  Magazine, 
Vol.  VI.,  p.  68.  y       b         , 


march  of  these  pigmy  armies,  and  the  surprising  perseve- 
rance with  which  they  pursue  their  course.  The  females 
are  often  loaded  with  their  young;  some  carrying  them  on 
their  backs,  and  others  in  their  mouths. 

Other  quadrupeds  are  occasionally  found  to  migrate 
in  vast  companies,  and  to  considerable  distances,  but 
without  much  regularity  of  proceeding,  or  of  period. 
The  herds  of  bisons,  so  often  described  by  travellers 
in  North  America,  as  covering  the  wide  extended 
savannahs  of  that  country  for  miles,  feeding  in  the 
open  plains,  morning  and  evening,  and  retiring  during 
the  sultry  time  to  shady  rivulets  and  streams  of  clear 
water,  where  they  may  be  seen  gliding  through 
thickets  of  tall  canes, — are  also  migrant,  especially  iu 
the  more  southerly  latitudes,  where  the  character  of 
the  seasons  renders  the  plains  almost  barren  and 
destitute  of  other  herbage  than  aloes,  or  such  esculent 
plants.  The  peculiar  form  of  these  animals,  their 
dark,  flowing,  shaggy  manes ;  the  low  bellowing  sound 
that  they  utter,  and  the  vast  numbers  of  them  gene- 
rally seen  together,  must  indeed  form  a  most  imposing 
spectacle.  The  migration  of  the  bison  takes  place 
at  various  periods,  and  seems  to  be  owing  to  acciden- 
tal causes. 

It  is  well  known  that  fishes  migrate.  To  this  cause 
we  are  indebted  for  the  abundant  supply  of  salmon  in 
our  markets.  Arriving  from  the  northern  seas,  shoals 
of  these  fishes  force  their  way  up  the  rivers  in  autumn, 
sometimes  for  hundreds  of  miles,  springing  up  cata- 
racts, and  surmounting  other  obstacles  which  come  in 
their  way,  in  a  manner  truly  astonishing,  till  they 
reach  a  place  proper  for  the  reception  of  their  spawn. 
When  this  is  deposited  in  a  hole,  prepared  by  the 
fish  in  the  sandy  or  gravelly  bed  of  a  river,  the 
parents  hasten  back  again  to  the  warmer  waters  of 
the  §ea,  leaving  their  olfspring  to  be  hatched  in  the 
ensuing  spring.  Great  quantities  of  these  fishes  are 
taken  in  England  and  Scotland,  on  their  first  arrival 
in  our  rivers  :  more  indeed  than  will  supply  the 
London  and  other  markets ;  so  that  the  overplus  is 
salted,  pickled,  or  dried,  and  sent  to  the  continent. 
The  cod-fish  spawns  in  the  polar  seas ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  more  southern  seas  are  open,  it  repairs  to  the  banks 
for  subsistence,  Thus  about  the  month  of  May, 
great  numbers  of  cod  arrive  at  Newfoundland,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  New  England,  and  find  in  the  shallows 
of  those  extensive  sand-banks  the  food  peculiarly 
grateful  to  them,  in  the  multitude  of  worms  which 
they  are  able  to  obtain  there. 

Most  of  the  herring  species  are  migratory,  and 
generally  in  immense  shoals.  They  multiply  beyond 
all  description  in  the  northern  seas,  which  prove  a 
safe  retreat  for  them  from  their  numerous  enemies. 
Shoals  of  them  come  out  from  these  seas ;  and  the 
immense  swarm  of  living  creatures  is  separated  into 
distinct  columns,  five  or  six  miles  long,  and  three  or 
four  broad.  In  this  order  they  arrive  at  the  Shetland 
Isles,  in  June,  from  whence  they  proceed  down  to  the 
Orkneys,  where  they  divide  and  surround  the  islands 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  uniting  again  in  Septem- 
ber in  the  British  Channel,  from  whence  they  steer 
south-west,  and  are  next  seen  in  America.  In  the 
bays,  rivers,  and  creeks  of  New  England  they  deposit 
their  spawn,  continuing  there  till  the  latter  end  of 
April.  They  an'ive  at  Newfoundland  in  May,  and  are 
no  more  seen  in  America  till  the  eiisuing  spring. 

Some  species  of  mackerel  are  migratory,  making 
long  voyages  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  The  same 
is  the  case  with  the  pilchard,  anchovy,  &c. 

Migratory  locusts  form  a  dreadful  scourge  to  the 
countries  subject  to  their  ravages.  When  the 
winter  has  been  too  mild  to  destroy  their  eggs, 
they  increase  to  an  amazing  extent,  and  the  desert  of 
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Arabia,  from  whence  they  are  generally  observed  to 
come,  can  no  longer  afford  food  for  them,  so  that 
they  proceed  in  flights  which  darken  the  air  to  the 
various  regions  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Persia,  where 
they  totally  consume  the  vegetation  of  the  territory 
on  which  they  alight,  while  their  noise  in  feeding  can 
be  heard  to  a  considerable  distance,  and  resembles 
that  of  a  foraging  army.  In  those  countries,  how- 
ever, the  evil  is  happily  soon  repaired;  for  so  vigorous 
is  the  sap  of  the  trees,  that  new  foliage  appears  in  a 
few  days,  and  even  the  herbaceous  plants  soon 
recover  their  usual  appearance.  A  visit  from  these 
insects  is  much  more  destructive  when  it  occurs  in 
any  part  of  Europe  ;  the  crops  of  that  season  being 
completely  destroyed.  But  this  calamity  is  not  so 
frequent,  nor  are  the  .swarms  so  formidable  as  in 
former  times.  Locusts  have  been  occasionally  seen 
in  Britain,  and  much  apprehension  has  been  excited 
on  that  account ;  but  the  coldness  and  humidity  of 
our  climate,  form  our  best  defence  against  such 
invaders,  and  when  any  of  them  arrive  in  our  land, 
they  are  sure  to  perish,  without  leaving  a  young 
generation  behind  them.  The  southern  parts  of 
Africa  were  infested  with  them  to  a  dreadful  extent 
in  1797,  when  an  area  of  two  thousand  square  miles  is 
said  to  have  been  literally  covered  with  them,  and 
the  waters  of  a  wide  river  were  scarcely  visible,  owing 
to  the  multitudes  of  carcases  that  floated  on  its 
surface. 

Butterflies  have  been  observed  to  migrate  in  im- 
mense flights.  Mr  Lindley  witnessed  this  in  Brazil, 
in  1803  when  great  numbers  of  these  insects,  of 
white  and  yellow  colours,  proceeded  in  a  direction 
from  north-west  to  south-east  for  many  days  succes- 
sively, and  if  they  met  with  no  obstacle  to  impede 
their  course,  they  must  have  perished  in  the  ocean. 
More  recently,  a  flight  of  the  species  called  painted 
lad]/  has  been  observed  near  the  Lake  of  Neufchatel 
m  Switzerland.  They  were  all  flying  close  together 
in  the  same  direction  from  south  to  north,  and  were 
so  little  intimidated  when  any  one  approached  them, 
that  they  turned  not  to  the  right  or  left.  Their  flight 
continued  for  two  hours,  and  the  column  was  about 
ten  or  fifteen  feet  broad. 

Eemarkable  instances  have  been  recorded  of  the 
migration  of  aphides,  and  of  their  enemies,  the  lady 
birds.  Mr.  White  speaks  of  a  shower  of  aphides 
which  alighted  at  Selborne  on  the  first  of  August, 
1785,  covering  every  leaf,  and  the  dress  of  persons 
walking  in  the  street.  He  supposed  these  swarms  to 
have  been  driven  from  the  hop  plantations  of  Kent 
and  Sussex,  by  an  easterly  wind  which  prevailed  at 
the  time.  Kirby  mentions  the  arrival  of  vast  numbers 
of  lady-birds  at  Brighton,  and  at  all  the  watering 
places  on  the  Kent  and  Sussex  coast,  in  1807,  when 
they  were  considered  by  the  superstitious  as  the  fore- 
runners of  some  dreadful  evil ;  these  persons  being 
ignorant  that  the  little  visitors  were  merely  emi- 
grants from  the  neighbouring  hop -grounds,  where 
they  had  been  rendering  an  essential  service  in  the 
destruction  of  the  aphides. 

The  migration  of  bees  and  ants  is  a  matter  of 
common  observation,  and  presents  many  curious  and 
intei-esting  features  which  will  repay  the  attention  of 
those  who  steadily  watch  the  proceedings  of  the  seve- 
ral swarms.  The  habitations  of  various  species  of 
ants  may  be  observed  to  swarm,  with  winged  insects, 
in  warm  summer  weather,  busily  occupied  in  their 
preparations  for  leaving  home.  At  length  the  male 
ants  rise,  as  by  a  general  impulse,  into  the  air, 
and  the  females  accompany  them.  The  swarm  rises 
and  falls  with  a  slow  movement  to  the  height  of 
about  ten  feet,  the  males  flying  obliquely  with  a  rapid 


zigzag  motion,  and  the  females,  though  they  follow 
the  general  movement  of  the  column,  appearing 
suspended  in  the  air  like  balloons,  apparently  without 
any  individual  motion.  Migrations  of  another  kind  are 
performed  by  these  insects  ;  for  when  a  heedless  step 
has  injured  their  little  dwelling,  and  caused  them 
to  apprehend  danger  in  the  situation  they  have  cho- 
sen, they  immediately  become  uneasy  and  soon  set 
about  selecting  a  new  home.  They  have  no  sooner 
made  their  choice,  than  the  march  begins  in  a  very 
orderly  manner,  and  the  high  road,  which  leads  in  a 
straight  line  to  the  new  establishment,  is  filled  with  a 
line  of  ants,  some  bearing  eggs  and  some  carrying 
their  companions,  and  the  whole  colony  is  actuated 
with  such  a  spirit  of  persevering  industry,  that  their 
new  dwelling,  or  rather  city,  is  speedily  completed. 
A  slight  injury  done  to  their  walls  they  quickly 
repair,  but  they  soon  take  the  alarm  if  this  is  often 
repeated,  and  those  who  for  experiment  have  fre- 
quently destroyed  a  part  of  the  building  have  beea 
disappointed,  on  coming  to  look  at  the  ant  hill,  to 
find  that  the  whole  party  had  decamped. 

The  migration  of  birds,  however,  affords  the  chief 
subject  for  our  notice,  and  this  we  shall  describe  in 
a  future  article. 


Forgive  thy  foes ;  nor  that  alone ; 

Their  evil  deeds  with  good  repay ; 
Fill  those  with  joy  who  leave  thee  none, 

And  kiss  the  hand  upraised  to  slay. 
So  does  the  fragrant  sandal  bow, 

In  meek  forgiveness  to  its  doom  ; 
And  o'er  the  axe,  at  every  blow, 

Sheds  in  abimdance  rich  perfume. Knowles 


A  WISE  man  hath  his  foibles,  as  well  as  a  fool.  But  the 
difference  between  them  is,  that  the  foibles  of  the  one  are 
known  to  himself,  and  concealed  from  the  world;  the  foibles 
of  the  other  are  known  to  the  world,  and  concealed  from 
himself.  The  wise  man  sees  those  frailties  in  himself 
which  others  cannot ;  but  the  fool  is  blind  to  those  blemishes 
in  his  character,  which  are  conspicuous  to  everybody  else. 
Whence  it  appears,  that  self-knowledge  is  that  which  makes 
tiie  main  difference  between  a  wise  man  and  a  fool,  in  the 
moral  sense  of  that  word. Mason  on  Self-Kiiowledye. 

Oh  !  only  He,  whose  word  at  first 

Bade  Woman  into  being  burst, 

The  master  effort  of  His  mind, 

The  last  and  loveliest  of  her  kind  ; 

He  only  knows  the  thousand  ties 

That  weave  a  mother's  sympathies  j 

The  mystery  of  that  mighty  bond. 

Soft  as  'tis  strong,  and  firm  as  fond, 

That  blends  joys,  sorrows,  hopes,  and  fears, 

To  link  her  with  the  child  she  bears. 

In  vain  the  feebler  sense  of  man, 

That  feeling's  breadth  and  depth  would  scan ; 

It  spreads  beyond,  it  soars  above 

The  instincts  of  his  ruder  love. Hankinson. 


There  are  two  channels  of  information,  by  which  the 
Creator  has  enabled  mankind  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  ot 
truth,  namely,  sight  and  hearing.  And  each  has  its  appro- 
priate source,  from  which  a  knowledge  of  the  things  per 
taining  unto  God  are  derived  into  the  mind.  The  visible 
world,  or  natural  kingdom  of  God,  is  the  province  in  which 
the  eyes  expatiate,  in  search  of  materials  for  contempla 
tion ;  the  invisible  world,  or  spiritual  kingdom  of  God  in 
Jesus  Christ,  that  which  cometh  by  hearing.  In  other 
words,  the  visible  world  leads  the  way  to  the  religion  of 
nature;  the  invisible,  through  hearing,  to  the  religion  of- 
grace.  And  that  this  latter  method  of  arriving  at  divine 
truth  is  the  surest,  appears  from  this,  that  even  the  most 
stupendous  miracles,  although  they  overpowered  the  reason 
and  established  the  fact  of  Divine  interposition,  did  not 
enlighten  the  minds  of  those  who  were  only  spectators  to 
the  understanding  of  Gospel  doctrine;  whereas  the  plain 
and  simple  exposition  of  it,  from  the  mouth  of  an  apostle, 
made  thousands  wise  unto  salvation. — Bishop  Blomfield. 
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EFFECTS  OF  LITERATURE  ON  THE 
MORAL  CHARACTER. 

It  is  rational  to  conclude,  that  our  proper  employment  lies  in  those 
inquiries,  and  in  that  sort  of  knowledge,  which  is  most  suited  to  our 
natural  capacities,  and  carries  in  it  our  gieatest  interest,  that  is,  the 
condition  of  our  eternal  estate.  Hence  1  think  1  may  conclude,  that 
morality  is  the  proper  science  and  business  of  mankind  in  general, 
(who  are  both  concerned  and  fitted  to  search  out  their  suvimxun 
bonum,)  as  several  arts,  conversant  about  several  parts  of  nature, 
are  the  lot  and  private  talent  of  particular  men,  for  the  common  use 
of  human  life,  and  their  own  particular  subsistence  in  ti.e  world. — 
Locke. 

I  ASSUME  an  important  point, — namely,  that  moral 
excellence,^  or  virtue,  is  the  highest  excellence  of 
human  nature.  Outward  beauty  is  an  excellence  :  we 
are  formed  to  admire  a  graceful  and  elegant  con- 
formation. Bodily  strength  is  an  excellence :  we 
cannot  be  insensible  to  the  value  of  physical  power. 
A  vigorous  and  active  mind  is  an  excellence ;  for  it 
raises  its  possessor  in  the  scale  of  intelligent  agents. 
And  a  lively  imagination  is  an  excellence  ;  for  it  is  a 
noble  occupation  to  hold  converse  with  the  ideal 
world.  But  no  one  of  these  is  the  highest  excellence 
of  man  ;  for  man  is  a  moral  being,  and  the  highest 
excellence  of  a  moral  being  is  goodness. 

Now  if  this  be  so — and  who  will  dare  to  deny  it  ? 
the  value  of  everything  with  which  we  are  concerned 
should  be  estimated  by  the  effects  which  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  exercise  upon  the  moral  character :  and  it  is 
a  point  of  immense  importance  to  ascertain  how  the 
moral  condition  of  man  is  affected  by  the  cultivation 
of  literature. 

As  regards  books  written  expressly  to  inflame  the 
passions  and  corrupt  the  heart,  or  to  diffuse  falsehood 
and  scepticism,  we  have  nothing  to  say.  No  one 
doubts  about  the  tendency  of  such  writings.  They 
are  the  open  foes  of  what  is  most  dear  to  us,  and 
none  who  place  any  value  upon  purity  or  virtue,  will 
lightly  risk  themselves  in  their  company. 

With  many,  however,  general  reading  is  most 
literally  a  mere  form  of  dissipation.  It  is  resorted  to 
purely  in  idleness,  and  avowedly  for  the  sake  of 
amusement.  Books  are  perused  indiscriminately;  or, 
what  is  worse,  nothing  is  read  but  the  periodical 
literature,  or  works  of  a  trifling  or  ephemeral  nature. 
The  practice  is  pursued  with  no  view  to  self-improve- 
ment, but  merely  to  collect  materials  for  gossip,  or  to 
beguile  the  vacant  hours  of  solitude. 

The  mind  is  distracted  rather  than  disciplined  by 
this  idle  and  discursive  method  of  reading  ;  it  becomes 
fastidious,  and  acquires  an  unnatural  appetite  for  food 
which  excites  for  a  time,  without  adding  permanent 
strength  and  vigour  to  thought  and  action.  The 
effects  of  all  this  are  as  injurious  to  the  heart  as  to 
the  intellect.  From  the  practice  of  reading  good  and 
bad  alike,  without  selection  or  discrimination,  the 
taste  is  in  danger  of  being  perverted,  and^he  princi- 
ples of  being  impaired  ;  the  reader  gains  no  substantial 
knowledge,  no  practical  views  nor  great  principles  ; 
he  acquires  no  good  habits  ;  he  becomes  impatient  in 
the  search  after  truth,  and  his  moral  improvement 
would  have  been  more  advanced  by  devotion  to  some 
common  art  or  every-day  occupation. 

But  when  literary  pursuits  are  carried  on  honestly, 
soberly,  and  in  a  right  spirit,  they  elevate  and  purify 
the  moral  character.  It  is  indeed  complained  that 
knowledge  is  apt  to  render  men  vain,  self-sufficient, 
and  arrogant,  and  makes  them  look  with  contempt 
upon  those  who  are  less  instructed.  But  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  natural  tendency  of  real  knowledge  to 
produce  such  a  state  of  mind  j  for  the  more  a  man 
knows  the  more  plainly  he  sees  the  linxits  of  human 
knowledge,  and  the  more  sensibly  he  feels  the  weak- 
ness of  the  humau  understanding.     It  is  not  the  man 


of  real  learning  in  literature  or  science,  who  prates 
about  the  extent  of  human  knowledge,  and  deifies  the 
intellect ;  but  the  man  who  has  a  smattering  of  learn- 
ing, or  who  is  acquainted  only  with  those  branches  of 
knowledge  which  are  most  uncertain  and  imperfect. 
For  the  man  of  learning  compares  his  own  acquire- 
ments with  those  of  others  j  he  comes  to  know  how 
much  after  all  he  has  to  learn;  time  and  space,  mind 
and  matter,  are  spread  out  before  him.  and  the  vast 
and  majestic  scene  makes  him  feel  his  insignificance. 
"He  rises  above  himself,  and  looks  from  an  eminence 
upon  nature  and  society  and  life.  Thought  expands, 
as  by  a  natural  elasticity,  when  the  pressure  of 
selfishness  is  removed.  The  moral  and  intellectual 
principles  of  the  soul,  generously  cultivated,  fertilize 
the  intellect.  Duty,  faithfully  performed,  opens  the 
mind  to  truth,  both  being  of  one  family^  alike  immu- 
table, universal,  and  everlasting." 

Again,  the  cultivation  of  literature  has  a  direct 
tendency  to  foster  and  confirm  a  spirit  of  patience  and. 
and  self-discipline.  Rash  and  presumptuous  minds, 
indeed,  are  eager  in  forming  opinions,  and  are  prone 
to  deduce  conclusions  from  inadequate  premises  ;  but 
the  student  who  deserves  the  name,  gets  to  understand 
too  well  the  difficulty  of  gaining  truth,  to  venture  to 
embrace  opinions  hastily,  or  without  due  examination. 
He  becomes  desirous  of  examining  things  for  him- 
self ;  he  suspects  the  soundness  of  received  opinions, 
and  is  anxious  to  refer  every  fact  to  its  ultimate 
source  of  intelligence.  And  tliis  implies  much  self- 
denial  and  patience :  it  requires  abstraction  from 
unprofitable  society,  and  the  renunciation  of  idle  and 
vicious  habits :  it  demands  energy,  industry,  and 
perseverance ;  and  in  the  end  compels  us  to  make 
many  sacrifices  and  overcome  many  importunate 
temptations.  Learning,  thus  earnestly  and  zealously 
cultivated,  imparts  force  and  vigour  to  the  moral 
character. 

Literary  pursuits  are  naturally  humanizing.  They 
tend  to  diminish  and  remove  the  coarseness  and 
violence  which  are  characteristic  of  ignorance,  and  to 
substitute  in  their  stead  politeness  and  civility.  They 
communicate  to  the  manners  a  degree  of  elegance 
and  animation  which  are  much  more  graceful  than 
the  heartless  formality  which  is  learned  in  intercourse 
with  what  is  called  the  world.  They  open  the  mind 
to  perceive  the  real  condition  and  relations  of  man, 
and  convey  to  it  a  deep  conviction  of  the  propriety  of 
discharging  the  social  duties.  The  conscientious 
man  of  letters  will  indeed  keep  no  terms  with  vice  : 
he  will  lave  little  respect  for  fashionable  follies  ;  but 
in  his  studies  he  has  gained  a  deeper  and  more  com- 
prehensive love  of  his  species  :  his  heart  has  beeia 
trained  to  the  exercise  of  habitual  kindness  and 
philanthropy. 

But  how  are  we  to  reap  these  best  and  highest 
fruits  of  learning '  The  question  may  be  answered  in 
a  few  words.  We  can  expect  benefit  of  this  sort  from 
literature  only  when  we  enter  upon  literary  pursuits 
conscientiously,  and  with  a  sincere  desire  of  deriving 
from  them  moral  advantage.  If  we  have  recourse  to 
them  for  materials  for  display,  they  will  only  foster 
an  unworthy  weakness ;  if  we  resort  to  them  as  an 
amusement,  they  will  operate  only  as  an  amusement, 
and  will  be  more  likely  to  relax  the  moral  character 
than  to  strengthen  it ;  if  we  apply  to  them  for  con- 
firmation of  our  prejudices,  or  excuse  for  our  vices, 
they  will  only  contribute  to  our  depravity.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  we  study  severely  and  steadily,  from  a 
sincere  love  of  knowledge  and  truth,  under  a  sense  of 
our  responsibility,  and  in  dependence  on  higher  aid, 
thougn  we  may  be  exposed  to  peculiar  temptations, 
we  shall  pass  through  them  safely,  and  as  we  advance 
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in  wisdom,  shall  make  a  corresponding  proficiency  in 
virtue. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  recommend  young  minds  to 
choose  some  particular  line  of  study.  It  is  ill  for  the 
public,  and  for  the  individual,  when  powers  of  any 
value  are  wasted  without  an  object.  There  are  some 
who  excuse  themselves  for  their  ignorance  on  the 
subjects  on  which  they  ought  to  be  best  informed,  by 
pretending  to  have  cultivated  general  knowledge. 
Do  not  be  imposed  upon  by  that  phrase,  but  be  assured 
that  all  superior  minds  regard  the  accomplishments 
which  it  is  usually  employed  to  indicate,  as  utterly 
worthless  and  contemptible.  This  general  knowledge 
is  the  foppei-y  of  literature.  It  may  qualify  a  man  to 
talk  ;  it  may  give  him  reputation  with  the  superficial 
and  illiterate  ;  but  it  renders  him  ridiculous  in  the 
eyes  of  discerning  persons,  and  is  so  far  from  rendering 
him  wiser  or  better,  that  it  tends  to  deteriorate  both 
his  intellectual  and  moral  character. 

[Abridged  from  a  Lecture  by  the  Rev.  John  Govi-rrn  Dowi.ing, 
read  before  the  Gloucester  Literary  and  Scientific  Association. '^ 

There  is  no  magic  in  the  works  of  nature ;  there  are 
causes  and  means  for  every  effect,  though  we  do  not  always 
discover  those:  and  thou^-h  God  operates  by  a  word,  that 
word  acts  as  philosophically  and  reasonably  as  the  hand  of 
man,  in  chemistry,  according  to  the  rules  of  that  science, 

in  mechanism,  under  the  laws  of  mechanics. Maccul- 

LOCH. 


riKLD    FLOWER?!. 

Fr.owKiis  of  the  field,  how  meet  ye  seem 

Allan's  frailty  to  portray, 
Blooming  so  fair  in  morniiig's  beam, 

Passing  at  eve  away  ; 
Teach  this,  and,  oh!  though  brief  you;-  reign, 
Sweet  flowers,  ye  shall  not  live  in  vain. 
Go,  form  a  monitory  wreath 

For  youth's  imthinking  brow  : 
Go,  and  to  busy  manhood  breathe 

What  most  he  fears  to  know ; 
Go,  strew  the  path  wliei-e  age  doth  tread, 

And  tell  him  of  the  silent  dead. 
But  whilst  to  thoughtless  ones  and  gay, 
Ye  breatlie  these  truths  severe,       "  * 
To  those  who  droop  in  pale  decay. 

Have  ye  no  words  of  cheer  ? 
Oh,  yes  !  ye  weave  a  double  spell, 
And  death  and  life  betoken  well. 
Go,  then,  where  wrapt  in  fear  and  gloom, 

Fond  hearts  and  true  are  sighing. 
And  deck  willi  emblematic  bloom 

The  pillow  of  the  dying  ; 
And  softly  speak,  nor  speak  in  vain, 
Of  your  long  sleep  and  broken  chain  ; 
And  say  that  He,  who  from  the  dust 

Recalls  the  slumbering  flower, 
"Will  surely  visit  those  who  trust 

His  mercy  and  liis  power; 
Will  mark  where  sleeps  their  peaceful  clay. 
And  roll,  ere  long,  the  stone  away. 

Moral  of  Flowers. 
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HEMAINS    of    the    temple    of     PANDROSUS    at    ATHENS. 


DORIC    ARCHITECTURE. 

The  Doric  order  may  be  said  to  consist  of  three  parts, 
viz.,  the  stylobate,  the  column,  and  the  entablature. 

The  word  stylobate  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  signi- 
fies a  basement  for  columns.  The  stylobate  differs  from  a 
pedestal  in  this  :  the  former  is  a  continued  unbroken  sub- 
structure, or  basement  to  columns,  while  the  latter  term  is 
confined  to  insulated  supports. 

In  the  Doric  order  the  stylobate  is  in  height  from  two 
thirds  to  a  whole  diameter  of  the  column.  It  is  usually 
constructed  in  three  equal  courses,  which  recede  gradually, 
the  one  above  from  the  one  below  ;  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
uppermost  surface,  or  step,  the  columns  rest.  The  object  of 
the  stylobate  is  not  so  much  to  afibrd  access  to  the  portico, 
as  to  impai-t  an  air  of  firmness  to  the  structure,  which  it 
does  in  an  eminent  degree. 

The  columns  are  short,  varying  from  four  to  six  diame- 
ters in  height ;  they  are  without  bases,  because  of  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  intercolumniations,  and  also  on  account  of 
their  tapering  form.  They  spread  out  at  the  bottom,  and 
so  afford  a  sufficient  base,  not  only  in  reality,  but  also  to 
satisfy  the  eye :  whereas,  did  the  columns  rest  on  bases, 
not  only  would  great  inconvenience  be  experienced,  but  a 
heavy  awkward  effect  would  be  produced,  which  is  avoided 
altogether  by  terminating  the  columns  on  the  floor  of  the 
stylobate.  The  columns  taper  in  a  graceful  curve ;  and 
this  tapering  is  rendered  more  apparent  by  the  fiutings 
which  lessen  the  massive  effect  of  the  columns  ;  and  pro- 
duce a  pleasing  variety  of  light  and  shade.  The  fiutings, 
which  are  generally  twenty  in  number,  are  wide  and  shal- 
low, separated  by  sharp  edges  only,  thus  producing  an  effect 
of  breadth :  they  follow  the  general  curve  of  the  shaft, 
and  detail  on  the  floor  of  the  stylobate. 

The  capital  of  the  columns  consists  of  an  echinus  (or 
egr^-shaped  projection),  and  a  deep  square  abacus  (or  tile), 
above  it.  The  echinus  swells  out,  so  as  to  exceed  the  dia- 
meter of  the  foot  of  the  column ;  which,  however,  it  appears 
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to  equal,  on  account  of  the  distance  at  which  it  is  always 
seen. 

We  con)e  now  to  speak  of  the  entablature,  or  horizontal 
mass,  resting  upon  the  abaci  of  the  columns.  The  reader 
will  remember  that  the  entablature  is  composed  of  archi- 
trave, frieze,  and  cornice. 

The  architrave  is  the  first  member  of  the  entablature, 
and  rests  immediately  on  the  abaci.  It  presents  one  plain 
broad  face,  and  is  proportioned  to  the  weight  it  has  to  bear. 
Its  height  is  usually  equal  to  the  narrowest  diameter  or 
neck  of  the  column.  The  width  of  its  soffit,  or  under  side, 
is  midway  between  the  two  extreme  diameters  of  the 
column  ;  so  that  it  overhangs  the  upper  part  of  the  shaft: 
it  does  not,  however,  project  over  the  abacus,  which,  by 
presenting  a  more  extended  surface,  seems  better  calcu 
lated  to  support  the  pressure  of  the  whole  entablature. 
•  The  frieze  is  usually  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the 
architrave,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  projecting  band, 
or  fillet,  called  tewta.  The  frieze  is  ornamented  by  slightly 
projecting  tablets,  in  which  are  cat  two  glyphs,  or  grooves, 
and  two  half-glyphs,  one  on  each  of  its  outer  edges,  thus 
making  three  glyphs,  or  grooves,  and  giving  the  ornament 
its  appropriate  name  of  triglyph,  an  ornament  which  is 
peculiar  to  the  Doric  order.  The  width  of  each  triglyph  is 
rather  more  than  half  the  lower  diameter  of  the  column- 
One  triglyph  is  situated  over  each  column,  and  one  over 
each  intercolumn. 

The  spaces  between  the  triglyphs  are  called  metopes  (a 
Greek  word  signifying  spaces  between),  which  were,  it  is 
said,  originally  intended  to  represent  the  ends  of  the  beams 
which  rested  on  the  architrave,  and  formed  the  inner  roof,  or 
ceiling.  The  metopes  are  squares,  and  were  sometimes 
occupied  with  sculptures  in  bas-relief. 

The  triglyph  is  said  to  have  been  originally  formed  to  pre- 
vent the  rain  from  adhering  to  the  ends  of  the  beams  :  the 
water  thus  running  down  the  grooves,  and  dropping  from 
the  taenia,  is  said  to  have  suggested  to  an  early  Grecian 
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architect  another  ornament  peculiar  to  the  Doric  order  ; 
viz.,  the  guttcB,  or  drops ;  which  are  attached  to  a  fillet,  and 
placed  below  each  triglyph,  under  the  moulding  of  the  archi- 
trave. However  fanciful  the  reputed  origin  of  the  gutt£e 
may  appear,  the  use  of  this  beautiful  and  simple  ornamenl 
is  evident :  it  seems  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  line  to 
■which  it  is  attached;  and  by  extending  some  ornament 
from  the  frieze  to  the  architrave,  it  produces  the  effect  of 
making  these  two  important  members  of  the  entablature 
harmonize  with  each  other.  The  eye,  accustomed  to  look 
upon  a  Doric  building  with  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
which  it  is  so  well  calculated  to  produce,  would  soon  be 
sensible  of  a  material  deficiency,  if  this  apparently  humble 
ornament  were  removed. 

The  metopes  are  regulated  by  the  height  of  the  frieze  ; 
and  this  again  regulates  the  intercolunins,  or  spaces  between 
the  columns  ;  for  as  there  must  be  a  triglyph  over  every 
column,  there  cannot  be  more  than  one  triglyph  over  each 
intercolumn,  because  each  metope  is  a  square  ;  unless,  in- 
deed, the  intercolumn  be  extended  to  one  metope  and  one 
triglyph,  which  would  make  the  space  between  each  column 
half  as  wide  again :  but  this  is  seldom  done. 

The  pediment  is  placed  at  the  front  or  at  the  end  of  a 
Doric  building,  or  over  a  portico.  Its  object  is  obviously  to 
enclose  the  ends  of  the  roof,  whose  triangular  shape  it  usu- 
ally takes ;  but  it  forms  a  very  important  part  in  architec- 
tural composition.  The  pediment  is  covered  with  a  projecting 
cornice,  with  a  bold  ovalo  [echinus]  moulding.  The  Doric 
cornice  is  peculiar  in  having  attached  to  its  soffit  a  series  of 
shallow  rectangular  tablets  or  mutules,  studded  with  guttse. 
These  tablets  are  to  the  cornice  what  the  triglyphs  are  to 
the  frieze.  One  of  these  tablets  corresponds  with  each 
metope,  as  well  as  with  each  triglyph;  the  effect  of  which 
is  to  produce  a  beautiful  gradation  of  parts.  The  deep  tri- 
angular space  enclosed  by  the  cornice  and  ovalo  moulding 
is  called  the  tympanum.  This  space  was  sometimes  occu- 
pied with  sculptures  representing  subjects  in  connexion 
with  the  purposes  of  the  edifice. 

"Such  are  the  materials,"  observes  a  modern  architect, 
"of  which  the  Greeks  composed  their  beautiful  temples. 
Of  their  effect,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  competent 
idea  without  seeing  one.  And  whence,  it  may  be  asked, 
does  their  intv-rest  arise?  From  their  simplicity  and  har- 
mony :  simplicity  in  the  long  unbroken  lines  which  bound 
theii  forms,  and  the  breadth  and  boldness  of  every  part; 
such  as  the  lines  of  the  entablature  and  stylobate,  the  breadth 
of  the  corona,  of  the  architrave,  of  the  abaci,  of  the  capitals, 
and  of  their  ovalos  also;  in  the  defined  form  of  the  columns, 
and  the  breadth  of  the  members  of  the  stylobate; — harmony 
in  the  evident  fitness  of  every  part  to  all  the  rest.  The  en- 
tablature, though  massive,  is  fully  upborne  by  the  columns, 
whose  spreading  abaci  receive  it,  and  transmit  the  weight 
downwards  by  the  shafts,  which  rest  on  a  horizontal  and 
spreading  basement ;  the  magnitude  of  every  part,  being 
determined  by  the  capacity  of  the  sustaining  power.  Be- 
sides graceful  and  elegant  outline,  and  simple  and  harmoni- 
ous forms,  these  structures  possess  a  bewitching  variety  of 
light  and  shade,  arising  from  the  judicious  contour  and 
arrangement  of  mouldings,  every  one  of  which  is  rendered 
eflfective;  by  the  fluting  of  the  columns  and  the  columnar 
capital,  whose  broad,  square  abacus,  projects  a  deep  shadow 
on  the  bold  ovalo,  which  mingles  it  with  reflections,  and  pro- 
duces on  itself  almost  every  variety.  The  play  of  light  and 
shade,  again,  about  the  insulated  columns  is  strongly  relieved 
and  corrected  by  the  deep  shadows  on  the  walls  behind  them  ; 
and  in  the  fronts,  where  the  inner  columns  appear,  the  effect 
is  enchanting.  For  all  the  highest  effects  which  architec- 
ture is  capable  of  producing,  a  Greek  peripteral*  temple  of 
the  Doric  order,  is  perhaps  unrivalled  •(•.'" 

We  now  proceed  to  inform  the  reader  of  the  chief  peculi- 
arities of  the  Ionic  order.  Certain  features  of  one  order  are 
of  course  common  to  all;  and  having  just  described  the 
Doric  somewhat  fully,  we  must  now  confine  ourselves,  for 
what  follows,  to  the  more  important  points  o{  variation  in  the 
orders,  whereby  the  reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in  assign- 
ing to  its  proper  order,  any  building  in  the  pure  Grecian 
style,  which  may  invite  his  attention,  before  he  proceeds  to 
an  examination  of  its  more  important  details. 

The  general  peculiarity  of  tUe  Ionic  order  is  delicacy  and 
elegance;  as  that  of  the  Doric  is  massiveness  and  bold  effect; 
accordingly,  in  the  Ionic,  all  the  arrangements  are  skilfully 

^y*  A  temple  was  called  p«n>fnn/,  when  thecoliimn;!  went  a/.'roi/ni 
the  building. 

t  Encxjclofoidia  Britanmca  ;  article,  Architecture. 


ordered,  so  as  to  appeal,  as  it  were,  to  the  poetry  of 
the  mind  of  the  spectator.  The  columns  are  tall  and 
slender ;  their  height  being  usually  nine  diameters.  Each 
column  rests  upon  a  base  composed  of  two  tori,  or  convex 
mouldings,  with  a  concave  moulding,  called  the  scotia, 
between  them.  The  flutings  in  the  shaft  are  twenty-four 
in  number,  with  spaces  or  fillets  left  between  them,  each 
fillet  being  equal  in  breadth  to  about  one  fburlh  of  the  flute. 
The  flutes  are  thus  multiplied  and  set  more  apart  from  each 
other :  they  are  much  narrower  than  in  the  Doric,  and 
deeper  in  proportion  to  their  breadth  :  they  terminate  in  half 
circles  or  ellipses  ;  the  shaft  itself  does  not  taper  so  suddenly 
as  in  the  Doric.  The  upper  torus  of  the  base  is  either  fluted 
horizontally,  so  as  to  harmonize  with  the  shaft,  or  it  is  en- 
riched with  an  interlaced  network-ornament,  called  a  gui- 
lochos. 

In  consequence  of  the  increased  height  of  the  column,  an 
ornamental  necking  is  added,  composed  of  the  honey-suckle 
with  its  tendrils  embracing  the  shaft ;  above  this  is  an  ovalo- 
moulding,  so  called,  because  it  is  cut  into  eggs ;  and  there 
are  some  other  lesser  mouldings  before  we  arrive  at  the 
capital.  This  consists  of  a  parallelogramic  block,  on  whose 
faces  the  volutes  are  cut:  these  consist  of  spiral  mouldings, 
arranged  into  graceful  curves.  The  abacus  is  much  smaller 
than  in  the  Doric  order;  it  is  so  set,  as  not  to  overhang  the 
volutes :  if  it  did  so,  a  heaviness  would  he  produced,  which 
would  prove  offensive  to  the  eye. 

The  architrave  is  divided  into  three  nearly  equal  faces, 
slightly  projecting  over  each  other,  and  crowned  with  a  cyma* 
recta  moulding,  either  carved  or  plain.  The  frieze  is 
usually  a  plain  surface,  but  may  be  enriched  v/ith  sculpture. 
The  cornice  is  equally  simple:  it  is  divided  into  parts  by 
mouldings  and  dentil  bands,  which  latter  are  so  called  from 
their  resemblance  to  a  row  of  teeth,  and  belong  peculiarly 
the  Ionic  entablature. 

The  most  numerous  examples  of  the  Ionic  order  were  of 
course  to  be  found  in  the  Ionian  cities  of  Asia  Minor ;  but 
in  consequence  of  the  many  destructive  inroads  of  the 
Persians,  the  temples  were  laid  in  ruins,  and  so  few  of  their 
remains  exist  there.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of 
the  Grecian  Ionic,  is  that  of  the  Minerva  Polias  at  Athens, 
which  is  said  to  surpass  every  other  existing  relic,  and  may 
be  taken  as  a  model  of  elegance  and  completeness  in  this 
order. 

The  Corinthian  order  is  the  lightest  of  all  three,  and 
admits  of  the  greatest  display  of  ornament.  Its  column, 
like  the  Ionic,  consists  of  base,  shaft,  and  capital  :  its 
average  height  may  be  stated  at  ten  diameters ;  the  base  is 
composed  of  three  tori  and  scotiae,  divided  by  fillets,  and 
standing  on  a  plinth.  The  shaft  is  fluted  ;  the  flutings  are 
separated  by  fillets  rather  more  than  a  quarter  of  each 
fluting  in  width;  the  flutings  are  semi-elliptical,  but  cut 
so  deep  as  almost  to  become  semicircular ;  at  the  head 
the  flutings  terminate  in  leaves  to  which  the  fillets  are 
stalks.  The  core  of  the  capital  is  cylindrical,  and  of  flie 
same  diameter  as  the  shaft ;  it  is  bafided  by  one  row  of 
water-leaves,  and  by  another  of  acanthus,  or  olive  leaves 
(which  are  peculiar  to  the  order),  and  covered  by  a  scooped 
abacus,  between  which  and  the  leaves  cauliculi,  or  little 
stems  of  a  plant,  spring  up,  curling  gracefully  in  the  spiral 
forms  of  volutes. 

The  entablature  of  this  order  admits  of  more  ornament 
than  that  of  the  Ionic.  In  the  cornice  is  a  band  of  modil- 
lions  which  are  peculiar  to  this  order.  The  frieze  is  plain ; 
the  architecture  is  divided  into  three  faces  by  astragals,  or 
small  mouldings,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  cymatium,  which 
is  the  same  as  the  cyma  spoken  of  before. 

Such  then  is  a  brief  account  of  the  three  orders  of  archi- 
tecture, as  invented  by  the  ancient  Greeks.  In  the  details 
given  above,  we  have  stated  the  peculiarities  of  each  order 
with  some  degree  of  precision ;  it  must  not,  however,  be 
supposed  that  the  Grecian  architects  followed  implicitly  the 
arrangements  we  have  stated.  The  love  of  novelty  and  va- 
riety is  among  all  people  and  in  all  ages  so  prominent  a 
feature  of  the  human  mind,  that  it  is  everywhere  displayed 
in  the  existing  remains  of  Grecian  architecture.  Still  the 
broad  features  of  each  order  are  attended  to,  and  what- 
ever variations  were  adopted,  harmony  is  preserved;  although 
in  respect  of  proportion  and  ornamental  detail,  no  two  ex- 
amples may  probably  agree.  It  was  necessary  to  offer  the 
reader  descriptions  from  approved  types,  without  informing 

*  The  wordriyma  is  Greek  (KVfia)  and  means  a  wave.  It  is  used  in 
reference  to  two  sorts  of  mouldings,  distinguished  by  the  mariner  of 
thi.ir  curvature  into  the  cyma  recta,  and  the  cyma  reversa. 
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him  of  tlie  variations;  these  he  will  be  able  to  take  note 
of  for  himself,  when  he  is  able  at  once  to  recognise  an  order 
by  a  view  of  its  principal  elements. 

There  is,  however,  one  variation  of  the  Greeks  which 
ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  ^ilence,  since  it  has  been 
adopted  by  modern  architects,  although  perhaps  with 
questionable  taste.  We  mean  the  adoption  of  male  and 
female  figures  in  the  place  of  columns,  supporting  a  massive 
Doric  entablature. 

Tbe  male  figures  are  represented  in  a  crouching  posture, 
with  their  hands  tied  before  them.  They  are  called  Per- 
sians, and  are  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Pausanias, 
about  the  year  478  B.C.,  to  celebrate  the  victory  of  Plataea, 
in  which  the  Persian  invaders  were  completely  overthrown. 
The  spoils  of  this  victory  were  devoted  to  the  erection  of  a 
commemorative  monument,  where  these  supporting  figures 
were  first  introduced,  representing,  it  is  said,  some  of  the 
principal  Pei'sian  generals,  who  had  been  killed  or  taken 
prisoners. 

The  female  figures  are  represented  with  various  sorts  of 
ornamental  attire;  they  are  called  Carians  or  Caryatides, 
and  are  meant  to  celebrate  the  defeat  of  that  people  by 
the  Athenians. 

The  effect  of  these  figures  is  in  general  unpleasant;  they 
are  represented  as  crouching  beneath  the  ponderous  weight 
above  them.  The  human  form  is  thus  degraded,  and  the 
spectator  is  reminded  of  a  degree  of  physical  labour  which 
interferes  with  the  enjoyment  of  an  architectural  structure. 
The  Greeks  had  a  powerful  motive  for  the  adoption  of  these 
figures,  which  perhaps  affords  them  an  excuse  for  doing  so. 
The  figures  of  the  Persians  reminded  them  of  their  oppres- 
sion by  this  people,  who  were  at  length  defeated  ;  the 
Carians  also  had  been  long  at  war  with  the  Athenians,  and 
at  length  shared  a  similar  fate  :  and  to  represent  this  con- 
quered people  in  the  lowest  possible  state  of  degradation, 
they  placed  npon  the  sculptured  representations  of  them 
the  heaviest  entablature,  viz.  the  Doric ;  but  there  is  a  dis- 
play of  savage  feeling  in  this  device  which  we  would 
willingly  avoid. 

It  is  however  necessary  to  remark  that  the  above  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  Caryatid  figures  is  due  to  Vitruvius, 
who,  with  his  accustomed  zeal  in  referring  everything  to 
its  original  source,  often  oversteps  the  bounds  of  sober  in- 
quiry, to  deal  in  hazardous  conjecture.  The  use  of  these 
Caryatid  figures  is  said  by  other  writers  to  be  more  ancient 
than  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  and  to  have  been  borrowed 
by  the  Greeks  from  Egypt.  Others  suppose  them  to  repre- 
sent the  virgins  engaged  in  the  worship  of  Diana,  and 
bearing  on  their  heads  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  temple. 

With  respect  to  the  mechanical  disposition  of  the  mate- 
rials adopted  by  the  ancient  Greeks  in  their  structures,  we 
knew  but  little,  except  what  Vitruvius  informed  us  of, 
until  the  labours  of  modern  travellers  threw  some  light  upon 
the  subject. 

The  first  material  employed  by  the  Greeks  in  their  sacred 
buildings  was  timber ;  then  brick,  the  art  of  making 
which  they  are  said  to  have  derived  from  the  Egyptians ; 
stone  was  next  employed  ;  and  last  of  all,  the  most  beautiful, 
as  well  as  permanent  substance  which  can  enter  into  the 
construction  of  a  noble  edifice,  viz.,  marble. 

We  learn  from  Messrs.  Stuart  and  Revett,  that  the  wall 
enclosing  the  cella  of  tbe  Parthenon  was  formed  of  horizon- 
tal rows  of  marble  blocks,  each  of  the  same  thickness  as  the 
wall  itself ;  and  that  the  junctions  in  each  alternate  hori- 
zontal course  were  vertically  over  each  other.  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  method  adopted  by  the  Greeks,  when  great 
durability  was  desired. 

The  pavement  is  composed  of  square  stones  of  equal  size  ; 
and  the  joints  are  so  neatly  fitted,  as  scarcely  to  be  seen. 
The  columns  consist  of  single  blocks  placed  one  upon 
another,  tbe  height  of  each  block  being  about  two  thirds 
of  a  diameter  of  the  column.  The  architrave  consists  of 
three  blocks  in  thickness,  and  one  course  in  height:  it  rests 
on  the  capitals  of  the  columns  by  its  own  weight  alone; 
each  block  extends  from  the  axis  of  one  column  to  the 
axis  of  the  next.  The  frieze  is  formed  of  one  course  in 
height ;  the  metopes  are  thin  stone  tablets  attached  to  the 
lace  of  the  frieze :  but  the  blocks  on  which  the  triglyphs 
are  cut,  are  partly  inserted  in  the  frieze.  The  cornice  is 
formed  of  block*,  each,  in  extent  of  front,  equal  to  one 
triglyph  and  one  metope. 

In  order  to  accomjilish  that  close  union  of  the  marble 
blocks  which  has  so  often  been  the  object  of  admiration  to 
the  moderns,  the  faces,  which  were  to  be  brought  into  con- 
tact vertically,  had  each  its  middle  part  hollowed  out  into  a 


square  or  rectangular  form  to  a  small  depth,  so  as  to  leave 
a  raised  margin  a  few  inches  broad  all  round  the  exterior. 
The  surface  of  this  margin  was  highly  polished  ;  so  that 
the  corresponding  margins  of  any  two  blocks  came  into 
such  close  contact,  that  the  external  line  of  junction  is 
often  imperceptible.  The  object  of  hollowing  out  the 
middle  part  of  each  block,  was  to  avoid  the  labour  of 
polishing  the  whole  of  the  surface. 

It  seems  to  have  been  usual  to  add  the  ornamental  parts 
after  the  building  was  erected,  and  not  during  the  progress 
of  erection.  These  ornaments  were  cut  out  of  the  solid 
stone,  the  surface  thereof  being  first  smoothed.  Even  tbe 
Hutings  of  the  columns  seem,  from  the  appearance  of  some 
unfinished  buildings,  to  have  been  executed  after  the 
erection  of  the  columns. 


4.    ROMAN   ARCHITECTURE. 

These  roads  that  yet  the  Roman  hand  assert. 
Beyond  the  weak  repair  of  modern  toii ; 
These  fractured  arches,  that  the  chiding  stream 
No  more  delighted  hear;  these  rich  remains 
Of  marbles  now  unknown,  where  shines  imbibed 
Each  parent  ray;  these  massy  columns,  hewed 
From  Afric's  farthest  shore  ;  one  granite  all. 
These  obelisks  high-towering  to  the  sky, 
Mysterious  marked  with  dark  Egyptian  lore; 
These  endless  wonders  that  this  sacred  way* 
Illumine  still,  and  consecrate  to  fame  : 
These  fountams,  vases,  urns,  and  statues,  charged 
With  the  fine  stores  of  art-completing  Greece. 

Thomson's  Poem  on  Liberty. 

The  architectural  labours  of  the  Greeks  were  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  erection  and  embellishment  of  their  temples, 
the  entrances  of  their  cities,  and  their  places  of  public  exer- 
cise ;  their  private  dwellings  claimed  but  little  of  their 
regard,  and  what  in  another  country  would  be  considered 
quite  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  the  people,  was  in  Greece 
neglected.  The  Romans  greatly  excelled  the  Greeks  in 
their  attention  to  objects  of  national  utility  ;  they  not  only 
gratified  their  piety  or  vanity  by  erecting  splendid  temples 
to  their  gods,  but  they  constructed  fine  roads  and  bridges, 
well  adapted  to  the  internal  communications  of  their  vast 
empire;  as  also  immense  sewers  for  draining  their  cities; 
and  magnificent  aqueducts  for  furnishing  them  with  abun- 
dant supplies  of  pure  water. ' 

Long  before  any  communication  was  established  with 
Greece,  the  Italians  seem  to  have  cultivated  architecture. 
The  people  of  Etruria,  or  Tuscany,  are  said  to  have  invented 
a  particular  ordei-,  called  The  Tuscan  ;  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  Romans  employed  Tuscan  architects  to  execute 
their  great  works,  before  they  had  made  acquaintance  with 
the  splendid  results  of  Grecian  art. 

It  is,  however,  supposed  by  some  that  the  Tuscan  is  only 
a  modification  of  the  very  ancient  Doric  order.  It  is  further 
said,  in  support  of  this  opinion,  that  a  colony  of  Arcadians, 
under  Evander,  established  themselves  in  Italy  at  a  very 
early  period,  and  introduced  a  style  of  building  as  practised 
in  Greece.  This  may  appear  the  more  probable  if  we  com- 
pare the  two  orders.  The  Doric,  divested  of  a  few  mouldings 
and  of  its  triglyphs,  its  columns  being  redu(^ed  a  diameter 
or  two  in  height,  would  furnish  the  Tuscan  order.  It  is  the 
most  solid  and  simple  of  all  the  orders:  it  admits  of  no 
ornaments  whatever.  The  column  is  about  five  modules  in 
height:  the  base  is  composed  of  torus,  fillet,  and  square 
plinth ;  and  the  capital  consists  of  an  abacus,  torus,  and 
fillet.  The  entablature  is  composed  of  a  plain  architrave, 
frieze,  and  cornice.  It  is  proper'  to  state,  that  no  regular 
example  of  this  order  occurs  among  antique  remains. 
Vitruvius  refers  to  it  under  the  appellation  of  The  Rustic, 
from  its  original  simplicity  and  rudeness  of  style  :  the  term 
Tuscan  was  bestowed  by  the  modern  Italians,  from  its  sup- 
posed Tuscan  origin ;  but  the  proportions  and  parts  of  this 
order  as  stated  above  are  given  by  Vitruvius.  From  the 
massive  character  of  this  order,  and  the  absence  of  orna- 
ment, it  has  been  quaintly  compared  by  Wotton  to  a  sturdy 
labourer,  in  homely  apparel.  It  is,  however,  from  its  sim- 
plicity well  adapted  to  markets,  sheds,  shambles,  and  con- 
structions of  a  like  character. 

It  does  not  appear  that  architecture  was  known  in  Rome 
before  the  time  of  the  Tarquins ;  but  from  that  period  we 
meet  with  various  indications  of  a  growing  acquaintance 
with  the  art.  During  the  reign  of  the  elder  Tarquin,  the 
ancient  temple  of  Jupiter  in  the  capitol  was  commenced,  by 


*  Via  sacra. 
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Etruscan  workmen :  according  to  Cicero,  it  had  two  rows  of 
columns  in  the  interior,  by  which  it  was  divided  into  three 
parts,  and  its  front  was  crowned  with  a  pediment.  We  find 
from  the  same  authority,  that  it  was  twice  destroyed,  and 
as  often  rebuilt  on  the  same  foundation. 

The  ancient  temple  of  Vesta,  supposed  to  have  been  built 
by  Numa  Pompilius,  was  of  a  circular  form,  and  surrounded 
by  columns  whose  capitals  resembled  those  of  the  Corin- 
thian order.  The  double  temple  of  the  Sun  and  Moon, 
which  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Venus 
and  Rome,  must^also  have  displayed  great  magnificence  of 
character ;  nor  can  we  doubt  that  many  structures  were 
erected  in  Italy  and  Rome  during  the  times  of  the  monarchy 
and  commonwealth,  which  have  since  mingled  with  the 
dust  of  the  soil  upon  which  they  stood. 

No  sooner  had  a  regular  intercourse  been  established 
between  Italy  and  Greece,  than  the  Italian  artists  began  to 
copy  the  works  of  their  more  refined  neighbours:  but  either 
through  want  of  taste  to  appreciate  the  simple  beauties  of 
Grecian  architecture,  or  from  an  unwillingness  to  appear  as 
mere  copyists,  they  undertook  to  vary  the  style  and  increase 
the  ornaments  of  the  diflTerent  orders  :  hence,  no  doubt, 
arose  the  fifth  order,  called  The  Boman,  or  Composite,  in 
which  the  volutes  of  the  Ionic  are  united  with  the  foliage  of 
the  Corinthian.  This  order  is  very  likely  to  have  been 
produced  by  some  artist,  who,  in  despair  of  originating  any- 
thing better,  combined  the  ornamental  parts  of  the  two 
orders  already  existing.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Compo- 
site Order  existed  under  that  name  in  the  time  of  Vitruvius, 
as  he  does  not  give  any  particular  description  of  it,  though 
it  is  supposed  to  be  alluded  to  in  the  first  chapter  of  his 
fourth  book. 

There  is  one  particular  in  which  Italy  has  an  apparent 
right  to  assert  her  superiority ; — for  to  that  country  is  at- 
tributed the  invention  of  the  arch  and  dome.  No  vestiges 
appear  of  such  an  arrangement  of  materials  in  the  records 
of  the  modes  of  building  of  any  nation,  prior  to  its  inter- 
course with  Rome;  and,  though  it  is  just  possible  that  the 
invention  n«ay  have  taken  place  in  some  part  of  Asia,  where, 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  large  masses  of  stone,  such  a  con- 
trivance would  be  very  desirable  and  necessary,  yet  the 
absence  of  authenticated  examples  of  such  a  form  of  building, 
makes  it  probable  that  it  was  entirely  unknown.  There  are 
many  appearances  in  nature,  which  might  suggest  the  idea 
of  a  curved  entrance  to  a  building:  the  openings  of  caverns, 
and  the  perforations  in  rocks,  frequently  assume  this  form ; 
and  we  accordingly  find  that  the  ancients  did  adopt  a  simi- 
lar form.  Mr.  Hamilton  describes  an  artificial  perforation 
in  the  shape  of  an  arch  which  was  made  in  a  solid  wall,  and 
served  as  the  doorway  to  an  ancient  fort  at  Ephesus ;  but 
neither  the  perforated  wall  nor  the  covered  passage,  can  be 
classed  under  the  name  of  the  "arch."  Such  methods 
bave  been  practised  in  all  countries,  and  are  nearly  as  old 
as  the  art  of  building  itself.  But  of  that  kind  of  arch  which 
consists  of  a  number  of  wedge-like  stones,  disposed  in  a 
vertical  plane,  and  supporting  themselves  in  the  air  by  their 
mutual  pressure,  we  meet  with  no  sign  among  any  of  the 
remains  of  the  early  architecture  of  Greece;  there  was  no 
bridge  even  over  the  river  Cephissus,  which  crosses  the  road 
to  Athens,  until  one  was  erected  by  the  Romans  when 
they  were  in  possession  of  the  country.  The  tholos  of 
Homer  and  other  Greek  authors,  though  usually  translated 
dome,  signified  a  building  of  a  circular  form,  without  regard 
to  the  roof;  and  the  roof  of  the  temple  of  the  Winds*,  which 
approaches  more  nearly  to  the  character  of  a  dome  than  any 
other,  being  composed  of  twenty-four  separate  blocks,  which 
abut  on  a  key-stone  at  the  vertex,  are  not  considered  as 
exhibiting  any  feeling  of  the  principle  of  the  arch. 

Whoever  may  have  been  the  first  inventor  of  the  arch, 
the  Romans  have  the  credit  of  bringing  it  into  general  use, 
and  of  applying  it  to  the  most  important  purposes.  AtTus- 
culum,  near  Rome,  is  a  conduit,  which  is  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  arches.  It  is  a  subterranean 
channel  proceeding  from  a  reservoir  under  a  mountain  ;  it 
has  vertical  sides,  and  is  covered  with  stones  in  the  form  of 
frusta  of  wedges,  abutting  against  each  other  at  their 
oblique  sides,  so  that  the  principle  of  the  arch  is  distinctly 
exhibited.  We  may  mention  next  to  these,  the  arches 
lound  in  part  of  the  ancient  walls  of  Rome,  built  by  Tullius, 
and  the  Cloaca  maxima,  suRposed  to  have  been  the  work  of 
Tarquin  the  elder,  which  is  formed  of  immense  blocks  of 
stone  united  without  cement,  and  exhibiting  a  semicircular 
vault  as  perfect  as  any  subsequently  erected? 

*  J"''  ^''"'''''f  >"  account  of  the  celebrated  "  Tempie  of  the  Winds 
•«e  Saturday  Magazine,  Vol.  XIV.,  p.64,      *""*'*  "'  ^"^  winas. 


The  time  of  Julius  Csesar  affords  the  next  example,  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge,  of  the  employment  of  the 
arch.  The  theatre  of  Marcellus,  erected  by  him,  is  adorned 
on  the  exterior  with  rows  of  arches  ;  and  as  this  theatre  is 
supposed  to  have  been  an  imitation  of  one  erected  by  Pom- 
pey,  and  his  theatre  again  to  have  been  imitated  from  that 
at  Mitylene  of  the  time  of  Alexander,  it  has  been  thence 
inferred  that  there  must  have  been  arches  in  the  last-men- 
tioned buildings,  like  those  in  the  theatre  of  Marcellus.  But 
as  both  Pompey's  theatre  and  that  of  Mitylene  have  entirely 
disappeared,  there  is  no  possibility  of  ascertaining  this  to  be 
the  fact ;  and  thus  Italy  may  still  maintain  her  pretensions 
to  the  invention  of  the  arch  and  dome. 

We  must  not,  however,  forget  the  claims  of  the  Chinese 
to  the  invention  of  the  arch.  It  seems  to  have  been  known 
to  them  from  time  immemorial,  and  certainly  long  before  its 
introduction  into  Europe.  The  arch  covers  the  gateways  in 
their  great  wall ;  they  employed  it  in  the  construction  of 
monuments  to  their  illustrious  dead,  and  in  the  formation  of 
their  bridges.  Kircher  tells  us  of  stone  bridges  three  or  four 
miles  long,  and  of  an  arch,  of  the  incredible  span  of  six 
hundred  feet. 

Arches  must  have  been  used  in  Rome,  long  before  the 
time  of  Vitruvius,  who  flourished  in  the  age  of  Augustus, 
from  the  unequivocal  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  them ; 
he  gives  directions  for  their  construction  in  that  workmanlike 
manner,  which  must  evidently  have  been  the  result  of  long 
and  intimate  acquaintance  with  his  profession. 

Architecture  seems  to  have  attained  a  pitch  of  great  ex 
cellence  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  The  then  known  world 
was  almost  entirely  subject  to  Rome :  a  general  peace  pre 
vailed,  and  the  politer  and  kinder  arts  were  cultivated  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Emperor,  and  fostered  by  men,  whose 
capacious  designs,  and  great  mechanical  skill,  still  continue 
to  claim  our  wonder  and  attention.  Architecture  shared 
in  the  general  prosperity  of  the  peaceful  arts.  Augustus 
caused  the  erection  of  many  superb  edifices,  and  so  far 
changed  the  aspect  of  "imperial  Rome,"  as  to  gain  the  high 
encomium  of  having  "  found  it  built  of  brick,  and  left  it  of 
marble." 

The  justice  of  this  encomium  may,  however,  be  questioned. 
The  exaggerated  accounts  of  travellers,  who  talk  of  marble 
temples,  palaces,  and  baths,  have  contributed  to  raise  a 
false  idea  of  the  richness  of  the  materials  used  in  buildings 
at  Rome.  The  truth  is,  that  the  majority  of  the  edifices  is 
composed  of  brick,  and  that  there  are  only  a  few  columns 
and  their  entablatures,  that  are  of  marble,  or  granite,  and 
two  or  three  buildings  of  Travertine  stone.  At  Rome,  and 
in  the  provinces,  the  surface  of  the  buildings  was  covered 
with  stucco,  and  this  often  received  much  decoration.  The 
edifices  were  erected  for  the  purposes  of  real  utility  and 
convenience,  exhibiting  almost  every  variety  of  structure 
which  could  be  required  for  man  in  a  state  of  civilization, 
and  forming  in  this  respect  a  marked  difference  between  the 
Romans  themselves,  and  their  predecessors,  in  civilization. 
In  Egypt  we  find  few  indications  of  other  edifices,  than  such 
as  were  erected  for  temples  or  tombs  ;  nor  can  we  discover 
many  traces  in  Greece  of  buildings  constructed  for  a  different 
purpose :  but  at  Rome,  owing  perhaps  in  part  to  the  disco- 
very of  the  arch,  the  variety  of  form  was  endless,  and  the 
rudest  and  cheapest  materials  were  speedily  applied  to  some 
valuable  purpose.  The  arch  entered  into  the  construction  of 
every  building,  and  superseded  the  use  of  long  beams  of 
timber;  indeed,  the  opinion  has  been  entertained  that  the 
Romans  were  very  little  skilled  in  the  application  of  timber 
to  their  dwellings.  But,  while  this  opinion  is  favoured 
by  the  appearance  of  portions  of  the  ancient  houses  disco- 
vered at  Rome,  and  by  the  use  of  mosaic  pavement  instead  of 
flooring,  and  stucco  in  the  place  of  wainscoting;  it  becomes 
at  the  same  time  very  questionable,  when  we  remember  the 
dreadful  conflagration  which  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Nero, 
which  could  hardly  have  prevailed  to  such  an  extent,  if  tim- 
ber had  not  been  employed  in  the  ordinary  houses  ;  and  also 
the  remarkable  bridge,  built  by  Trajan  over  the  Danube,  #he 
piers  of  which  are  said  to  have  been  150  feet  high,  and  170 
feet  apart,  which  bridge  there  is  much  reason  to  believe 
consisted  of  a  wooden  platform. 

Although  the  Romans  did  not  use  marble  in  the  luxurious 
manner  described  by  poets  and  travellers,  yet  costly  stones 
and  marbles  of  every  variety  were  in  requisition,  and  columns 
were  made  of  Egyptian  and  other  granite,  and  of  porphyry. 
Even  in  Greece,  and  in  the  colonies,  the  Roman  edifices 
might  have  been  distinguished  by  the  application  of  foreign 
marbles  in  their  construction,  had  there  been  no  other  sign 
of  their  origin,  .arising  from  difference  of  style  and  execu- 
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tion.  But  such  signs  were  not  wanting  to  distinguish  the 
Roman  architecture  from  that  of  Greece  :  the  minghng  of 
columns  and  arches  in  the  same  building,  at  first  arising 
from  necessity,  and  afterwards  copied  and  repeated  through 
want  of  taste,  destroyed  all  simplicity  and  harmony  of 
arrangement;  and  the  practice  of  the  science  went  on  dete- 
riorating at  Rome,  until  the  most  extraordinary  combina- 
tions were  the  result.  Specimens  of  such  exist  in  the 
palace  of  Diocletian  at  Spalatro,  in  the  temple  of  Pallas, 
and  in  the  ruins  of  the  forum  of  Nerva  in  Rome. 

"It  were  an  endless  task,"  says  Hope,  "to  recite  the  con- 
structions so  well  adapted  for  every  useful  purpose,  for  every 
object  of  magnificence,  reared  within,  or  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Rome ; — aqueducts  of  prodigious  length,  which, 
from  the  adjacent  mountains,  carried  in  every  direction 
streams  of  the  clearest  water  across  its  vast  plain  into  its 
inmost  bosom  ;  sewers  of  indestructible  solidity,  which  again 
conveyed  far  away  every  species  of  impurity  ;  roads  as  inde- 
structible, as  ours  are  perishable,  which  from  the  capital 
diverged  on  every  side  to  the  utmost  confines  of  the  penin- 
sula, and  on  these  roads,  bridges,  massy  and  durable,  which 
joined  the  opposite  banks  of  the  widest  rivers;  forums,  or 
public  porticoes,  where  its  population  might  meet  and  con- 
verse, sheltered  from  heat  and  rain,  increased  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  to  the  number  of  forty-five,  and  which,  under 
Trajan,  received  the  addition  of  that  forum  in  which  stood 
his  triumphal  column,  surrounded  by  a  forest  of  other  nillars 
of  granite  of  a  single  block  of  immense  height  and  diameter ; 
baths  erected  by  Augustus,  by  Nero,  by  Titus,  by  Caracalla, 
and  by  Diocletian,  each  containing  all  that  could  serve  for 
cleanliness,  for  health,  for  exercise,  and  for  amusement ;  each 
seeming  a  palace  in  splendour,  and  a  city  in  size,  and  still  by 
their  ruins  astonishing  the  world ;  basilicas  for  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  and  the  despatch  of  business,  vast  and  superb 
beyond  description;  and  even  shambles  so  sumptuous,  that 
on  a  medal  of  Nero,  appears  a  building,  inscribed  *  Macellum 
Augusti*,"  which,  from  the  richness  of  its  columns,  might 
be  mistaken  for  an  amphitheatre;  the  Circus  Maximus  for 
races,  whose  incredible  size  and  magnificence  prevented  not 
several  others,  little  inferior  to  it,  from  successively  arising ; 
the  amphitheatre  of  Vespasian,  computed  to  contain  109,000 
spectators,  of  which,  after  one-half  had  been  pulled  down  in 
1084  by  the  Norman,  Guiscurd,  lest  it  should  be  used  as  a 
citadel  against  him,  and  the  other  half  had  furnished  the 
popes  with  materials,  with  which  to  build  the  palaces,  Far- 
nese,  of  St.  Mark,  and  of  the  Cancellaria,  the  remains  have 
struck  with  amazement  the  beholders  of  every  succeeding 
age  ;  the  mausolea  of  Augustus,  of  Adrian,  and  others  ;  the 
gorgeous  palaces  of  the  emperors;  the  temples  without 
number;  the  triumphal  arches,  the  architraves,  piers, 
cornices,  acroteria  of  the  richest  granite,  porphyries,  and 
marble,  such  as  to  bewilder  the  imagination  that  pictures 
to  itself  the  buildings  to  which  they  belonged,  rising  spon- 
taneously, like  plants  wherever  in  a  fruitful  soil  we  thrust 
the  spade.  Not  less  remarkable  were  the  buildings  erected 
in  the  provinces  far  and  near  : — amphitheatres  at  Verona,  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  at  Aries,  and  Nismes,  and  Vienne  beyond 
the  Alps,  and  at  Pola,  on  the  Dalmatian  shore,  almost  as 
stupendous  as  the  Coliseum  itself;  Asia  Minor,  adorned  by 
Augustus  with  several  temples  of  the  largest  dimensions  ; 
Athens  itself,  endowed  by  Adrian  with  a  temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympus,  behind  which  the  loftiest  monument  of  her  inde- 
pendence, that  consecrated  by  Pericles  to  Minerva,  hid  its 
diminished  bead  ;  Antioch  doubled  from  what  it  was  under 
its  kings  ;  and  Alexandria  made  in  the  column,  called  of 
Pompey,  to  forget  the  lesser  prodigality  of  its  Ptolemies  ;  a 
temple  of  the  sun  at  Baal  bee,  of  which  the  mere  base  con- 
tained three  stones,  measuring  from  back  to  front,  exclusive 
of  the  bold  and  rich  cornice,  ten  feet,  five  inches ;  from  top 
to  bottom  thirteen  feet,  and  collectively  from  end  to  end,  one 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  feet ;  buildings  equally  astonish- 
ing raised  in  the  Decapolis  of  Palestine,  and  in  the  cities  on 
the  coast  of  Afnca,  and  others  not  less  splendid,  erected  in 
diflferent  parts  of  Spain ;  the  bridge  on  the  Danube,  and  the 
Pont-du-Gard  in  Gaul;  the  prodigious  moles  of  different 
sea-ports;  the  gates  of  Aries,  Nismes,  Narbonne,  Autun, 
and  other  cities  innumerable;  and  even  in  a  place  scarce 
noticed  in  history,  at  Orange,  one  of  the  largest  theatres 
known,  and  traces  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  stadium,  and 
naumachia,  so  stupendous,  that  we  can  only  account  for  its 
construction  in  that  situation,  by  supposing  that  the  spot  was 
one,  where  the  whole  population  of  surrounding  provinces 
met  periodically  for  purposes  of  festivity." 

*  The  shambles  of  Augustus. 


The  subject  of  Roman  architecture  then  being  so  vast,  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  we  should  in  this  brief  history 
enter  into  descriptive  details  of  particular  structures :  nor 
indeed  is  it  necessary,  because  the  reader  will  find  many 
accounts  of  the  architectural  remains  of  ancient  Rome  in 
the  previous  volumes  of  the  Saturday  Magazine.  All  we 
can  afford  to  do  is  to  institute  a  brief  comparison  between 
Greek  and  Roman  architecture,  before  we  move  onward 
with  the  history  of  the  art. 

In  the  most  magnificent  results  of  Grecian  architecture 
we  observe  a  simplicity  and  unity,  which  are  chiefly  due  to 
the  system  of  unbroken  horizontal  lines  in  the  upper  and 
lower  parts  of  their  buildings:  as  these  lines  serve  almost 
at  a  glance  to  mark  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  building; 
so  do  the  nearly  vertical  lines  of  its  columns  equally  serve 
to  show  its  height.  The  sculptured  ornaments  are  sunk 
within  the  general  face  of  the  building,  so  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  outline :  while  a  monotonous  character  is 
warded  off  from  it  by  the  elegant  curves  of  the  various 
mouldings.  The  skilful  adjustment  too,  of  the  various  parts, 
so  as  to  produce  a  harmonious  but  ever  varying  effect  of 
light  and  shade,  according  to  the  position  of  the  spectator, 
must  not  be  forgotten  among  the  many  excellencies  of 
Grecian  architecture. 

But  the  Romans,  setting  aside  their  acknovvledged  love 
of  ornament  and  display,  were  in  the  possession  of  the 
arch, — that  wonderful  structure,  which,  on  account  of  the 
facility  with  which  it  might  be  everywhere  employed, 
required  the  greater  taste  and  caution  in  its  adoption : 
this  alone  was  sufficient  to  impart  to  Roman  architec- 
ture an  entirely  new  character  which  was  absent  in  the 
Grecian.  The  Romans  adopted  the  Grecian  structures 
for  their  model,  and  often  excelled  them  in  extent  and 
magnificence ;  but  nearly  always  at  the  sacrifice  of  taste. 
"  Skill  in  mechanics,"  says  Hope,  "  is  a  faculty  wholly 
distinct  from  taste  in  the  fine  arts :  where  the  latter 
exists,  or  lies  dormant,  or  retrogrades,  the  other  may  still 
advance,  still  make  great  and  rapid  strides.  Thence  the 
greater  exigencies  of  the  Romans  in  respect  of  architec- 
ture, the  vaster  buildings  they  had  to  raise  and  to  cover, 
soon  made  them  seek  all  the  superior  means,  and  develop 
all  the  superior  powers  of  the  arch."  "  Pillars  and  walls 
placed  so  far  asunder  that  no  blocks  of  stone,  no  beams  of 
wood  can  connect  them,  may  by  the  arch  be  embraced  and 
combined.  An  area  so  spacious  that  no  flat  ceiling  could 
cover  it,  may  by  the  vault  be  closed  in  with  equal  solidity 
and  durability ;  by  means  of  the  vault  the  expense  of 
cutting,  of  carrying,  of  raising  masses  of  immense  weight, 
only  to  produce  small  intervening  spaces,  may  be  avoided. 
A  less  quantity  of  materials  may  be  spread  out  over,  and 
render  habitable  a  much  greater  space.  To  form  a  just 
estimate  of  its  capabihties,  we  need  but  glance  at  the 
Pantheon  of  pagan,  and  Saint  Peter's  of  papal  Rome." 

In  the  construction  of  their  temples,  the  Romans  adopted 
the  Grecian  form  with  certain  modifications  in  the  propor- 
tions of  the  columns  and  entablature :  they  preferred  the 
Corinthian  order  as  admitting  of  greater  ornament;  but  in 
the  external  forms  of  their  buildings  in  general,  we  notice  a 
great  departure  from  their  Grecian  model  by  the  construc- 
tion of  brick  domes,  lofty  pediments,  and  the  superposition 
of  the  orders.  The  construction  of  the  dome  implies  great 
mechanical  skill,  which  we  readily  ackowledge  at  the  sight 
of  such  solid  materials  suspended  as  it  were  in  the  air,  and 
held  in  equilibrium  by  the  mutual  pressure  and  support  of 
a  large  number  of  single  blocks  of  brick  or  stone,  whereby 
in  later  times  a  degree  of  grandeur  has  been  imparted  to 
buildings,  which  the  earliest  specimens  of  architecture  could 
not  claim.  In  Roman  buildings,  too,  the  inclination  of  the 
sides  of  the  pediment  is  in  general  greater  than  in  Grecian 
examples  ;  the  consequence  of  which  is  a  higher  raised  roof, 
which  interferes  with  the  simple  system  of  horizontal  and 
vertical  hues,  and  indicates  a  less  degree  of  skill  in  resisting 
the  lateral  pressure  of  the  rafters,  which  is  very  great  in 
low  roofs.  But  climate  has  much  to  do  with  the  forms  of 
roofs;  for  while  the  low  Grecian  pediment,  raised  in  the 
middle,  was  just  sufficient  to  throw  off  the  gentle  showers 
of  a  mild  climate,  where  violent  storms  seldom  or  never 
occurred,  the  high  Roman  pediment  was  necessary  in  a  ruder 
climate,  where  storms  and  torrents  of  rain  were  not  un fre- 
quent. 

With  respect  to  the  superposition  of  the  orders,  we  are 
not  aware  of  any  Grecian  example,  because  the  Greeks  did 
not  build  in  stories.  The  Romans,  however,  in  buildings 
of  great  height,  found  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  make 
columns  of  one  order  extend  from  bottotn  to  top  :  they  con- 
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si'Jei-ctl  the  buiHing  as  being  divided  into  several  stones,  | 
and  marked  each  story  by  a  particular  order,  the  strongest 
beins;  placed  lowermost,  and  the  axes  of  the  columns  con- 
tinued m  tiie  same  vertical  line.  Thus,  the  Tuscan  is  stronger 
than  the  Doric,  the  Doric  than  the  Ionic,  and  the  Ionic 
than  the  Corinthian:  therefore,  if  the  Doric  be  the  lowest 
order,  the  Ionic  succeeds,  and  the  Corinthian  follows  next. 
But,  since  the  dilierent  stories  of  a  building  should  be  in 
a  decreasing  progression,  the  superior  columns  should  be 
diminished  in  order  to  lessen  the  weight,  and  also  to  acco- 
modate the  heights  of  the  windows. 

Even  in  their  best  days,  the  Romans  do  not  seem  to  have 
appreciated  the  simple  beauties  of  architecture.  They  did 
not  possess  the  genius  to  invent,  and  they  scarcely  com- 
manded the  taste  to  appreciate  the  inventions  of  the  more 
loflned  Greeks.  They  neglected  the  essential  conditions  of 
beauty  in  their  desire  for  ornament;  and,  consequently,  the 
principle  upon  which  all  ornament  ought  to  be  founded, 
escaped  them.  They  delighted  rather  in  ostentation  and 
luxury,  vastness  and  magnificence,  than  in  simple  beauty. 
They  approved  of  Grecian  forms,  and  strove  to  outdo  that 
nation,  as  well  in  arms  as  in  architecture  :  they  succeeded 
in  the  one,  and  failed  in  the  other.  They  collected  the  or- 
namental parts  of  the  Grecian  orders,  and  often  united  and 
applied  them  with  much  inconsistency.  The  Doric  they 
seldom  employed  on  accouut  of  its  severe  inflexibility  :  they 
preserved  its  name,  however,  in  an  order  which  they  sub- 
stituted for  it,  in  which  the  characteristic  features  were 
omitted,  and  which  they  made  to  differ  from  the  Ionic  and 
Corinthian  only  by  its  greater  massiveness.  The  Ionic 
volute  became  in  their  hands  less  varied  and  graceful,  and 
they  deprived  the  Corinthian  of  those  peculiarities  so  emi- 
nently characteristic  of  its  origin,  which,  whether  true  or 
fabled,  always  occur  to  the  mind  at  the  sight  of  this  grace- 
ful capital ; — the  acanthus  rising  round  it  with  its  tendrils 
curling  beneath  the  superposed  tile.  These  tendrils  were 
transformed  by  the  Romans  into  large  volutes,  or  the  volutes 
of  the  Ionic  itself  were  substituted :  and  thus  arose  the 
Composite,  which,  so  far  from  being  an  invention,  was  only 
an  awkward  combination  of  parts  never  intended  to  be 
combined.  Sometimes  they  associated  the  Doric  triglyph 
with  the  Ionic  dentil :  the  Doric  column  with  the  Ionic  en- 
tablature :  "  but  among  all  these  re-combinations  of  ele- 
ments," says  Hope,  "  we  nowhere  remark  the  discovery  of 
any  mode  of  decoration  essentially  new  ;  and  to  this  day 
the  ornamental  forms  of  ancient  architecture  are  limited  to 
the  number  exhibited  by  the  Greeks  in  the  days  of  their 
freedom." 

The  golden  age  of  architecture  in  Rome  was  during  the 
reigns  of  Augustus,  Vespasian,  Trajan,  and  Hadrian  ;  but 
the  honour  of  adorning  the  empire  was  not  due  to  sovereigns 
alone, — it  was  shared  with  them  by  the  governors  of  pro- 
vinces, and  even  by  private  individuals.  Herodes  Atticus, 
a  citizen  of  Athens,  is  one  of  the  examples  given  of  the 
wealthy  subjects  of  the  empire,  who  encouraged  architec- 
ture by  then'  munificence  and  zeal.  But  after  a  time,  when 
individual  property  became  insecure,  and  the  mad  profusion 
of  bad  emperors  had  exhausted  or  misapplied  the  treasures 
of  the  state,  there  being  then  no  longer  a  demand  for  the 
talents  of  artisis,  the  prmci])les  of  art  became  neglected, 
and  the  cultivation  of  a  pure  taste  gradually  declined:  so 
that,  when  a  prince  arose  who  would  willingly  have  repaired 
the  errors  of  his  predecessors,  and  when  a  new  edifice  was 
to  employ  the  skill  of  the  architect,  it  was  found  that  nothing 
remained  of  his  former  power,  and  that  he  had  no  resource 
but  to  copy  and  combine  the  different  styles  of  building 
already  in  existence.  Much  ignorance  of  the  proportions  of 
the  several  parts  of  the  building,  and  little  rfeij;ard  to  their 
connexion  with  each  other,  seems  to  have  distorted  the 
works  of  this  period  ;  while  the  profusion  of  ornament  em- 
ployed, was  equally  offensive  to  a  correct  taste. 

From  the  deatli  of  Constantino,  we  may  trace  the  rapid 
decline  and  corruption  of  the  art.  The  trmmphal  arches 
of  Severus,  Gallienus,  and  Constantine,  the  edifices  of 
Palmyra  and  Balbec,  and  the  palace  of  Diocletian  at  Spa- 
latro,  are  all  overloaded  with  badly  sculptured  ornaments; 
in  some  of  them  we  find  columns  which  have  been  taken 
from  other  edifices,  and  which  have  been  cut  to  the  required 
length,  without  making  the  bulk  of  the  shaft  to  correspond 
with  their  lessened  height ;  and  again,  we  find  that  others 
which  were  too  short,  have  been  raised  to  the  required 
height  by  placing  them  on  pedestals.  The  entablatures 
are  of>en  broken,  and  project  over  the  capitals  of  the 
columns  attached  to  the  walls  ;  thus  destroying  the  unity  of 
the  horizontal  band,  and  the  fine  effect  arising  from  the 


long  lines  of  shadow  above  the  columns;  while  the  pedestals 
interrupt  and  spoil  the  effect  of  the  continuous  basement, 
and  the  frieze,  instead  of  presenting  a  vertical  face,  is  cut 
into  a  cylindrical  form,  and  bears  the  appearance  of  a  beam 
crushed  by  the  cornice  above.  The  first  principles  of 
stability  are  violated,  by  the  cajiricious  employment  o* 
columns  with  spiral  tlutings;  pediments  are  inscribed  in  each 
other;  some  have  not  the  horizontal  cornice;  others  are 
bounded  by  a  curve  at  the  top;  while  the  tympanum  is 
occasionally  broken  in  a  vertical  direction  into  three  differ- 
ent faces ;  and  the  inclining  sides  in  some  are  not  continued 
to  the  apex.  These  gross  deviations  from  the  classic  styles 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  like  the  gilded  statues  and  colossal 
figures  of  the  same  period,  indicate  the  wild  excesses  to 
which  men  were  liable  by  neglecting  to  cultivate  pure  taste. 
As  might  he  expected,  sculpture  declined  before  architec- 
ture ;  for  though  a  building  may  require  a  greater  effort  of 
genius  for  its  first  invention,  than  is  required  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  statue,  yet  it  is  much  easier  to  copy  the  proportions 
of  an  edifice  than  those  of  a  human  figure ;  in  fact  some  of 
the  most  splendid  buildings  were  erected  at  Rome  when 
sculpture  had  ceased  to  exist  as  a  fine  art. 

In  the  palace  of  Diocletian,  at  Spalatro,  we  find  the 
earliest  examples  of  arches  springing  from  the  tops  of 
columns,  which  afterwards  became  common  in  ecclesiastical 
edifices,  but  which,  in  the  building  in  question,  presents  a 
signal  example  of  corrupt  taste  ;  for  the  column  has  the 
appearance  (whatever  may  be  its  real  strength)  of  being 
inadequate  to  the  support  of  an  arch  and  the  building  above 
it ;  nor  is  it  in  reality  capable  of  supporting  the  thrust  which 
every  arch  exerts,  in  a  lateral  direction,  on  its  points  of  sup- 
port. The  corrupt  style  of  the  later  ages  of  Roman  archi- 
tecture is  visible  in  many  of  the  representations  of  build- 
ings depicted  on  the  walls  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii, 
where  we  even  find  the  forms  and  proportions  of  that  style 
which  has  since  been  called  the  Gothic. 

We  have  not  yet  alluded  to  one  circumstance,  which, 
trifling  as  it  may  appear,  produced  nevertheless  considerable 
influence  on  the  forms  of  ancient  buildings  :  we  mean  the 
want  of  window-glass,  that  beautiful  and  admirable  sub- 
stance, the  use  of  which  we  enjoy  so  much  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  we  can  scarcely  imagine  a  house  or  large  build- 
ing destitute  of  it:  and  yet  the  ancients  for  a  very  long 
space  of  time  were  not  able  to  admit  any  considerable  quan- 
tity of  light  into  their  apfttments  without  at  the  same  time 
being  exposed  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  climate  and  season  ; 
to  avoid  which,  and  at  the  same  time  to  enjoy  light,  ihey 
had  recourse  to  lamps.  It  was  however  customary  lor  them, 
in  the  construction  of  their  dwellings,  either  to  leave  small 
open  spaces  near  the  ends  of  the  rafters  which  rested  on  the 
walls,  or  to  introduce,  just  under  the  projection  of  the  eaves, 
a  sort  of  wide  low  window  ;  and  by  either  method  a  small  share 
of  light  from  without  was  obtained  within.  In  their  smaller 
temjiles  the  requisite  illumination  was  obtained  through  a 
spacious  entrance-door;  and  their  larger  temples  were  but 
partially  roofed,  so  that  light  might  descend  and  illuminate 
what  was  little  better  than  a  spacious  court-yard.  Dwelling- 
houses  presented  to  the  street  nothing  but  a  dead  wall ;  all 
openings  for  light  were  directed  towards  a  large  open  court. 
Even  in  the  sumptuous  baths  of  Titus,  where  the  noble 
group  of  the  Laocoon  was  in  a  room  of  the  most  costly 
marble,  artificial  light  was  employed  for  the  display  of  these 
beauties.  One  eflfect  of  the  obscurity  of  the  ancient  build- 
ings, both  public  and  private,  was  the  transaction  of  so 
much  business  in  the  open  forum,  or  public  place.  Public 
exhibitions  were  also  made  during  the  day-time  in  the  open 
air ;  the  theatres  were  without  roofs ;  but  an  awning  was 
provided  to  shelter  the  audience  or  spectators  from  the  sun 
or  the  rain. 

5.       THE    FIRST    CHRISTIAN    ERA. 

It  need  not  excite  surprise  that  the  history  of  architec- 
ture in  early  times  should  relate  chiefly  to  the  public  build- 
ings, or  places  of  worship  of  the  ancients.  Religion  has  ex- 
erted a  powerful  influence  in  all  times,  and  among  all 
nations,  upon  architecture,  a  complete  history  of  which 
as  a  science,  is  little  more  or  less  than  a  history  of  man's 
progress  in  civilization.  Until  the  time  when  our  reformed 
faith  exercised  its  benign  influence,  we  find  that  man  be- 
stowed his  care  on  his  temples,  rather  than  on  his  domestic 
dwellings,  as  if  to  propitiate  the  object  of  his.  worship  by 
oflfering  an  abode  fit  for  Divine  occupation.  The  form  and 
general  construction  too  of  the  temple  was  influenced  not 
only  by  the  state  of  art  in  the  countrvj  but  also  by  the  pecu- 
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liar  nnfure  of  the  sacrifices  offered  therein.  Before  the 
f»reat  truth  becnme  fully  impressed  upon  the  human  mind 
that  God  "  desireth  not  sacrifice  and  deli<;hteth  not  in  burnt 
offerinf^,"  the  smoke  of  the  heathen  sacrifice  rose  high  into 
the  ail-  from  within  the  temples;  for  the  same  ■•pen  roof 
which  admitted  the  light,  was  also  favourable  to  the  peculiar 
forms  of  pagan  worship. 

In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  when  those  who  had 
erahraced  its  tenets  were  compelled,  through  dread  of  per- 
secution, to  keep  their  belief  and  their  modes  of  worship  as 
secret  as  po-^sible,  we  find  that  religious  assemblies  were 
held  in  private  houses,  or  even  in  public  catacombs  ;  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  as  soon  as  the  storm  of  per- 
secution began  to  abate,  the  early  Christians,  zealous  in  the 
cause  of  their  Divine  Master,  began  to  seek  for  the  pos- 
session of  public  buildings  for  the  celebration  of  religious 
worship.  The  intervals  of  persecution  being  short,  they 
might  not  perhaps  be  able  to  erect  churches,  but  they  would 
seek  to  avail  themselves  of  such  edifices  as  were  already 
in  existence,  and  could  easily  be  adapted  to  their  purpose. 
Thus  it  has  been  found  that  the  Christians  were  in  posses- 
sion of  buildings,  used  as  regular  churches,  before  the  time 
of  Constantine,  and  that  an  edict  was  issued  by  that  empe- 
ror for  repairing,  as  well  as  rebuilding  churches,  thus 
proving  that  they  were  in  existence  at  that  period. 

The  Christian  worship  required  not,  like  that  of  the  hea- 
thens, extensive  courts  in  which  to  perform  their  sacrifices; 
but  consisting  as  it  did  chiefly  of  exhortation  and  prayer,  a 
covered  building  of  sufficient  size  to  contain  a  large  congre- 
gation, was  all  that  was  necessary  for  their  purpose.  Such 
buildings  were  the  basilicce,  i.e.,  royal  houses,  apartments, 
or  courts  erected  for  the  administration  of  justice.  Constan- 
tine gave  two  basilicas,  the  Sessorian,  and  that  in  his  palace 
of  the  Lateran,  to  serve  as  churches  ;  and  he  afterwards  built 
other  churches  after  the  same  form.  The  ancient  name  of 
these  buildings  was  preserved,  and  the  new  churches  were 
also  termed  l)asilic8B,  perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  a 
name  offensive  to  heathen  ears,  or  it  might  be  merely  on 
account  of  their  being  designed  after  the  form  of  those 
buildings.  And  when  Theodoaius  had  more  firmly  estab- 
lished the  Christian  religion  as  the  religion  of  the  empire, 
and  had  pulled  down  the  churches  of  Constantine,  which 
were  already  in  a  state  of  decay,  with  the  smaller  heathen 
temples,  in  order  to  use  the  materials  for  his  new  churches ; 
he  still  retained  the  plan  and  the  name  of  the  basilica. 

Nor  could  a  more  commodious  (brm  of  building  have  well 
been  found  for  the  uses  of  Christian  worship  than  that  of 
these  courts,  the  general  form  of  which  was  rectangular, 
and  divided  into  three  or  more  parts  by  rows  of  columns 
parallel  to  the  length  of  the  building;  another  colonnade,  at 
each  extremity,  crossed  the  former  at  right  angles  ;  in  the 
middle  of  the  end  wall  was  a  recess,  in  which  was  situated 
the  tribune  of  the  judge  ;  and  at  that  end  of  the  building 
was  formed  a  transverse  division,  by  the  discontinuance  of 
the  colonnades,  which  gave  to  the  interior  division  the  form 
of  a  CROSS.  The  recess  formerly  occupied  by  the  tribune 
was  found  a  convenient  place  for  the  altar  ;  and  that  station 
it  continued  to  occupy  until  artists  were  induced  to  alter 
the  rectangular  form  of  the  building,  in  order  to  give  to  its 
exterior  also  the  form  of  a  cross.  A  transverse  rectangle 
was  now  added,  which  crossed  the  former  building  at  or 
near  the  middle  of  its  length:  the  altar  was  placed  in  the 
intersection  of  the  two,  and  that  part  of  the  church  was 
afterwards  surmounted  with  a  dome  or  cupola,  rising  above 
the  rest  of  the  roof. 

The  body  of  the  church  or  basilica  was  called  the  nave, 
perhaps  on  account  of  the  early  Christian  constitutions, 
that  the  church  should  represent  the  ship*  of  St.  Peter. 
This  term  was  afterwards  confined  to  the  space  between  the 
central  rows  of  columns,  while  the  lateral  divisions  were 
called  aisles,  and  the  arms  of  the  transverse  rectangle, 
transepts.  The  form  of  the  cross  was  different  in  the 
chur.'ihes  of  Italy,  and  in  those  which  were  copied  from 
them,  to  that  which  was  adopted  by  the  churches  of  Asia, 
Conetantinople,  and  Greece.  The  Italian  churches  have 
the  trans\erse  Imikliag  placed  at,  or  near  the  extremity  of 
the  main  body  of  the  edifice,  and  this  is  called  the  Latin 
cross.  Most  of  the  churches  of  Asia,  &c.,  have  the  buildings 
intersecting  each  other  in  the  middle,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  the  four  arms  of  equal  length  ;  and  the  centre, 
like  the  Italian  churches,  is  covered  by  a  dome.  This  plan 
of  building  bears  the  name  of  the  Greek  cross. 

Between  the  colonnades  and  the  walls,  the  basilicso 
frequently  had  upper  galleries  ;    and  when  these  buildings 

•  The  Greek  words  for  a  ship  and  a  temple  are  nearly  identical. 


came  to  be  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  religion,  the  galleries 
were  appropriated  to  the  use  of  females,  who  could  ascend 
to  them  by  means  of  steps  cut  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall, 
being  themselves  unseen  by  the  rest  of  the  coiigrcgatioii. 
Seven  churches  were  built  or  consecrated  in  Rome  during 
the  reign  of  Constantino,  who  showed  himself  laudably  dis- 
posed, now  that  the  religion  of  Christ  had  been  eslablished  in 
his  empire,  to  erect  for  its  service  edifices  that  should  do 
honour  to  it,  as  well  as  to  the  Roman  name.  Nevertheless 
the  pagan  worship  does  not  seem  upon  the  whole  to  have 
been  much  shaken  at  Rome  during  his  reign.  The  cen- 
tral parts  of  the  city  appear  to  have  been  "wholly  given 
to  idolatry,"  and  we  find  that  all  his  churches  were  on  Ihe 
outskirts,  at  a  distance  from  the  walls. 

When  the  seat  of  the  empire  was  removed  to  Constanti- 
nople, that  city  was  gradually  adorned  and  elevated  to  a 
degree  of  magnificence  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  ancient 
capital.  It  was  enriched  by  Constantine  with  many  stately 
edifices,  among  which  were' the  cathpdral  of  Sancta  Sophia, 
or  Holi/  Wisdom,  and  a  church  dedicated  to  the  apostles. 
We  are  told  by  Gregoire  de  Tours,  that  a  magnificent  church 
in  Auvergne  and  another  in  Palestine  were  built  by  Con- 
stantine. His  mother  Helena  also  caused  several  edifices 
for  Christian  worship  to  be  erected  in  the  east;  the  most 
celebrated  being  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at 
Jerusalem,  and  a  church  at  Bethlehem. 

Among  the  Latin  churches,  we  find  that  the  principal 
fa9ade  of  the  building  was  generally  towards  the  west,  while 
in  the  case  of  the  primitive  Greek  churches,  it  is  said  to 
have  been  towards  the  east,  that  the  priest  in  celebrating 
the  service  might  have  his  fiice  directed  that  way.  The 
semicircular  recess  at  one  end  of  the  basilica,  had  the  name 
of  apsis,  which  is  a  Greek  word  signifying  an  arch,  and  this 
was  the  place  destined  for  the  throne  of  the  bishop.  In 
front  of  the  apsis  was  the  Sanctuary,  or  Chancel,  (which 
latter  name  is  derived  from  the  cancelli,  or  rails,  which 
separated  it  from  the  nave,)  elevated  above  the  pavement, 
and  approached  by  steps,  but  only  by  those  who  officiated 
as  ministers.  This  sanctuary,  which  was  at  the  east  end  of 
the  building,  contained  the  grand  altar,  and  was  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  building  by  a  railing,  or  lattice-work. 
The  ambones,  or  pulpits,  were  placed  one  on  each  side'  of 
the  central  division  of  the  nave ;  and  in  the  centre  was  the 
presbyterium,  a  place  enclosed,  and  like  our  present  choirs, 
appropriated  to  the  deacons  and  chanters.  Between  the 
presbyteriura  and  the  entrance  was  the  narthex,  afterwards 
called  Galilee;  and  this  was  devoted  to  the  use  of  peni- 
tents. There  were  generally  galleries  over  the  aisles,  with 
arcades  in  front,  which  have  been  supposed  to  have  been 
a  mere  screen  ;  but  it  is  most  likely  that  they  were  made 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  roof. 

We  have  already  mentioned  catacombs,  as  some  of  the 
first  places  where  the  meetings  of  the  early  Christians  were 
held.  The  altars  on  which  they  performed  their  sacred 
rites  were  not  unfrequently  the  tombs  of  some  of  their  own 
community,  who  had  undergone  martyrdom  for  the  sake  of 
their  faith.  By  degrees,  as  the  remains  of  saints  and  mar- 
tyrs came  to  be  held  in  high  veneration,  and  to  be  considered 
as  gifted  with  peculiar  sanctity,  the  custom  became  preva- 
lent of  erecting  churches  over  their  tombs  ;  and  a  rule  was 
finally  established,  never  to  consecrate  an  altar  till  the  body 
of  some  saint  had  been  placed  within  or  beneath  it.  But,  as 
these  holy  relics  grew  in  importance  and  in  the  estimation 
of  the  people,  it  became  desirable  to  advance  them  to  some 
more  conspicuous  station,  or  one  in  which  they  might  be 
more  easily  accessible  by  the  number  of  pilgrims  who  came 
to  visit  them.  A  receptacle  was  therefore  prepared  for 
them  in  the  centre  of  a  lofty  crypt,  or  vault,  which  was 
partly  raised  above,  and  partly  sunk  beneath,  the  level  of 
the  floor.  A  number  of  steps  descending  downwards  led  the 
way  to  this  vault  from  the  nave  or  transept ;  and  other  steps 
ascended  from  it  to  that  part  of  the  sanctuary  raised  over 
the  crypt,  while  its  contents  might  be  seen  from  above 
through  grated  apertures.  Immediately  over  the  tomb  of 
the  saint  was  placed  the  altar,  which,  from  its  elevation  to 
the  summit  of  the  crypt,  became  a  more  conspicuous  object 
from  all  the  other  parts  of  the  building. 

Thus  catacombs*  which  first  afforded  shelter  to  the  early 
Christians,  and  a  place  for  the  performance  of  religious 
rites,  and  which  afterwards  became  their  burial-places,  were 
ever  after  visited  as  holy  places,  and  afforded  models  for 
imitation  in  the  receptacles  which  were  made  for  the  bodies 
and  limbs  of  saints  in  succeeding  ages.  The  church  of  San 
MartiuD,  at  Rome,  was  built  by  Pope  Symmachus,  in  the 

*  Thisword'ii  derived  frem  a  Greek  verb,  implying  to  sleev. 
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Tear  500.  over  a  subterraneous  chap>el  which  is  still  in  ex- 
istence, in  which  were  deposited  the  remains  of  Pope  Sl 
Sylvester.  There  are  also  other  crypts  in  Rome,  at  Ra- 
venna, in  the  island  of  Torcello,  at  Verona,  at  Parma,  Flo- 
rence, Milan,  &c. 

The  cathedral  of  Sancta  Sophia,  at  Constantinople,  after 
having  been  twice  destroyed  by  fire,  was  rebuilt  by  Justinian, 
about^the  year  of  our  Lord  53-2.  It  was  completed  in  about 
six  years  from  the  time  of  laying  the  foundation,  and  the 
irork  was  carried  on  during  that  penod  under  the  daily 
personal  inspection  of  the  emperor,  who  pleased  himself 
with  the  idea  that  he  had  even  exceeded  the  temple  of 
Solomon  itself  in  the  magnificence  of  this  splendid  edifice. 
The  plan  of  the  Greek  cross  was  employed  in  this  building, 
the  centre  of  which  is  covered  by  a  dome  of  admirable  struc- 
ture. 

To  the  Christian  reli^wn  may  be  attributed  the  rescuing 
of  the  remains  of  ancient  architecture  from  ruin,  and  the 
revival  of  genius  occasioned  by  the  opportunity  given  to 
artists  of  emploving  their  talents  in  the  erection  of  buildings 
to  the  Di%ine  honour.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Constantine 
eould  have  found  toe  necessary  supply  of  materials  for  all 
the  buildings  raised  at  Rome  dunng  his  reign,  but  for  the 
employment  of  fragments  of  the  heathen  temples  :  and  in 
the  adaptation  of  these  to  his  purpose,  he  must  in  some 
measure  have  followed  the  design  of  the  temples  from  which 
they  came. 

Thus,  alihougn  some  of  the  basilic*  of  the  heathens, 
which  hal  been  erected  at  an  early  period,  might  be  equal 
in  merit  to  the  best  works  of  the  Augustan  age,  yet  as  those 
of  a  later  date  were  doubtless  constructed  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  same  bad  taste  which  is  \"isible  in  the  baths 
and  triumphal  arches,  so  the  churches  also  must  have  par- 
taken of  their  defects,   and  this  is  really  the  case.     In 


several  instances  the  columns  in  taese  chorcnes  have  been 
taken  from  other  edifices,  and  fitted  to  their  places  by  the 
expedient  of  cutting  oflF  from  those  which  were  too  long, 
and  mounting  on  pedestals  those  which  were  too  short,  for 
their  purpose :  and  this  without  reference  to  the  altera- 
tions thus  made  in  the  proportions  of  the  members  of  the 
order. 

Amidst  this  capriciousness  of  style  and  disregard  of  the 
principles  of  architecture,  there  was  a  love  for  that  which 
might  surprise  and  dazzle  the  beholder ;  and  this  feeling 
seems  to  have  been  experienced  by  Justinian,  when  he  so 
perseveringly  superintended  the  building  of  Sancta  Sophia, 
according  to  the  design  furnished  by  Anthemius,  his  archi- 
tect- The  erection  of  the  dome  of  this  building  must  have 
been  at  that  penod  a  work  of  considerable  diflicully ;  to  raise 
a  dome  on  the  tops  of  four  piers  was  then  a  novelty ;  and 
the  horizontal  pressure  and  thrust  outwards  being  very 
great,  the  difficulty  of  resisting  it  must  have  been  equally 
so:  and  accordingly  we  find  that  the  dome  failed  twice 
before  it  could  be  rendered  secure. 

The  recesses,  which  were  almost  universal  in  religious 
buildings,  may  probably  have  led  to  the  formation  of  high 
and  narrow  windows  :  for  the  convexity  of  the  wall  would 
not  permit  broad  windows  to  be  made  with  either  horizontal 
or  arched  tops,  on  account  of  the  voussoirs  projecting 
obliquely  outward  between  their  abutments,  and  conse- 
quently not  being  properly  supported.  Narrow  windows 
would  therefore  naturally  be  preferred;  and  to  obtain  a  suf- 
ficient degree  of  light,  it  would  be  necessary  to  increase 
their  length  in  proportion  to  the  diminution  of  their  breadth. 
The  construction  of  the  church  of  Sancta  Sophia  has  been 
very  generally  followed  :  the  great  ecclesiastical  structures 
of  Italy,  and  the  mosques  of  Mohammedans  present  a  nearly 
similar  appearance. 
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FROM    THE    FANATHENAIC    FRIEZE. 


The  reader  in  his  visit  to  the  British  Museum  has 
probably  inspected  a  gallery  of  antique  marbles  which 
bear  the  name  of  Elgin.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
say  a  few  words  respecting  the  origin  of  this  valuable 
collection. 

The  Elgin  marbles  are  so  named  after  the  Earl  of 
Elgin,  by  whom  they  were  recovered  from  the 
hands  of  the  Turks,  brought  to  England,  sold  to  the 
British  government,  and  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

These  mt  bles  are  considered  by  competent  judges 
to  be  admirable  specimens  of  the  excellence  of  ancient 
sculpture.  They  belonged  originally  to  the  temple  of 
Minerva  Parthenon,  and  to  some  other  buildings  on  the 
citadel  of  Athens,  in  Greece.  They  were  executed 
chiefly  by  Phidias,  a  celebrated  Athenian  sculptor, 
about  400  B.C. 

To  make  a  collection,  therefore,  from  these  mar- 
bles, either  by  bringing  away  actual  specimens,  or  by 
taking  casts  of  such  as  might  not  be  removed,  was 
recommended,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century, 
by  the  most  eminent  artists  of  England,  as  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  arts.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of 
the  Earl  of  Elgin,  the  British  ambassador  at  the 
court  of  Turkey  in  the  year  1799,  to  appreciate  this 
recommendation,  and  to  Mr.  Harrison,  an  experienced 
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architect,  to  join  in  making  it.  This  gentleman,  while 
professionally  serving  Lord  Elgin  in  Scotland,  was 
consulted  by  his  lordship  on  the  benefits  that  might 
possibly  be  derived  to  the  arts  in  England,  in  case  au 
opportunity  should  be  found  for  studying  minutely 
the  architecture  and  sculpture  of  ancient  Greece. 
The  opinion  of  Mr.  Harrison  was,  that,  though  the 
public  was  in  possession  of  everything  to  give  them 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  remains  of  ancient  Grecian 
art,  yet  there  was  nothing  which  would  convey  to 
artists,  particularly  to  students,  that  which  actual 
specimen,  or  representation  by  cast,  would  more 
eefectually  give  them.  Therefore,  though  we  might 
possess  exact  measurements  of  the  public  buildings 
at  Athens,  yet  a  young  artist  could  never  form  to 
himself  an  adequate  conception  of  their  minute  details, 
combinations,  and  general  effects,  without  having 
before  him  some  such  sensible  representation  as 
might  be  conveyed  by  specimens  or  casts. 

Greatly  influenced  by  such  counsel  as  was  thus 
given.  Lord  Elgin  proposed  to  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment, that  they  should  send  out  English  artists  of 
known  eminence,  capable  of  collecting  information  on 
this  subject  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  But  the 
whole  affair  seemed  to  be  of  too  Indefinite  a  nature, 
and  the  cost  of  undertaking  it  too  uncertain,  for  the 
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ministers  to  recommend  it  to  parliament.  Lord 
Elgin  then  endeavoured  to  engage  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal artists  in  the  country  to  assist  him  in  his  views  ; 
but  the  value  of  their  time  being  beyond  his  means^ 
the  business  was  dropped  for  a  while. 

It  was  not  however  the  original  intention  of  Lord 
Elgin  to  bring  av/ay  the  marbles  from  their  native 
abode  but  only  to  obtain  drawings  and  casts  of 
them.  He  was  however  incited  to  carry  away  such 
of  the  treasures  of  antiquity  as  were  most  valuable, 
in  consequence  of  observing  the  very  wilful  devasta- 
tion to  which  all  the  sculpture,  and  even  the 
architecture,  was  daily  exposed  on  the  part  both  of 
the  Turks  and  travellers  j  the  former  influenced  both 
by  mischief  and  by  avarice,  as  well  as  by  a  religious 
feeling,  the  Mahommedan  faith  strictly  forbidding  any 
sculptured  representations  of  animals  ;  and  the  latter 
from  the  wish  to  become  possessed  of  some  relic  of 
ancient  Greece.  His  lordship  was  likewise  tempted, 
and  enabled,  to  gratify  his  wish  for  removing  the 
marbles,  by  reason  of  the  increasing  amity  of  our 
relations  with  the  empire  of  Turkey. 

When  Lord  Elgin  was  on  his  voyage  to  Constan- 
tinople, he  touched  at  Palermo,  in  Sicily,  where  Sir 
William  Hamilton  was  stationed.  Upon  consulting 
with  Sir  William  on  the  subject  of  the  fine  arts,  he 
was  encouraged  by  him  in  his  idea  of  procuring 
drawings  and  casts  from  the  sculptures  and  architec- 
ture of  Greece,  and  more  particularly  from  the  speci- 
mens existing  at  Athens.  By  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  Sir  WiUiam,  therefore,  Lord  Elgin  was  enabled  to 
engage  six  of  the  first  artists  of  Rome,  two  architects, 
two  modellers,  a  draftsman,  and  a  painter.  When 
Lord  Elgin  had  obtained,  with  much  difficulty,  per- 
mission from  the  Turkish  government  to  establish 
these  six  artists  at  Athens,  they  systematically  prose- 
cuted the  business  of  their  several  departments  during 
three  years,  under  the  general  superintendence  of 
Signor  Lusieri,  the  painter. 

Accordingly,  every  monument,  of  which  there  are 
any  remains  in  Athens,  has  been  most  carefully  and 
minutely  measured,  and  from  the  rough  drafts  of  the 
architects,  (all  of  which  are  preserved,)  finished  draw- 
ings have  been  made  of  the  plans,  elevations,  and 
details  of  all  the  most  remarkable  objects,  the  sculpture 
being  restored  in  the  casts  with  exquisite  taste  and 
ability.  Accurate  drawings  have  also  been  made 
of  all  the  bassi  relievi  on  the  several  temples,  in  the 
precise  state  of  decay  and  mutilation  in  which  they 
at  present  exist.  Hence  nearly  all  the  characteristic 
features  of  architecture  in  the  various  monuments  at 
Athens  have  been  moulded,  and  the  moulds  of  them 
brought  to  London.  All  similar  remains,  likewise, 
which  could  be  traced  through  several  parts  of  Greece, 
have  been  measured  and  delineated  with  the  most 
scrupulous  exactness. 

When  English  influence  prevailed  at  the  porte,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  Lord  Elgin's 
exertions  were  so  successful  that  he  brought  to  Eng- 
land, from  the  ruined  temples  at  Athens,  from  the 
modern  walls  and  fortifications,  in  which  many  frag- 
ments had  been  used  as  blocks  for  building,  and 
from  excavations  in  the  ruins,  such  a  mass  of 
Athenian  sculpture,  in  statues,  alti  and  bassi  relievi*, 
capitals,  cornices,  friezes,  and  columns,  as,  with  the 
aid  of  a  few  of  the  casts,  to  present  all  the  sculpture 
and  architecture  of  any  value  to  the  artist  or  man  of 
taste,  which  can  be  traced  at  Athens. 

One  of  the  most  considerable  difiiculties  of  Lord 
•  The  terms  basso  and  alto  relievo  are  of  modern  Italian  origin. 
i  he  fo.mer  refers  to  that  kind  of  sculpture  in  which  the  figures  do 
not  btand  oui  .n  full  proportion  ;  the  sculpture  is  iow  or  flat.  In  the 
latter  the  figures  are  cutire,  or  nearly  so,  being  attached  only  in  few 
places.  ' 


Elgin's  undertaking,  was  the  removal  of  the  enormous 
and  ponderous  pieces  of  marble,  a  distance  of  nearly 
five  miles,  from  Athens  to  the  port,  in  a  country 
without  roads,  without  machinery,  and  without  any 
other  resources  than  manual  exertion.  He  had  to 
convey  them  to  England,  to  bring  them  from  the  out- 
ports  to  London,  and  to  keep  them  there  at  a  consi- 
derable expense.  One  of  his  lordship's  vessels  with 
marbles  was  wrecked  off  Cerigo,  an  island  south  of 
the  Morea ;  but  the  marbles  he  recovered  with  infi- 
nite labour,  perseverance,  and  cost.  In  addition  to 
all  this,  it  is  well  known  that  no  operations  can  be 
conducted  in  Turkey  without  the  distribution  of 
presents  ;  which  are  always  proportioned  to  the  rank 
of  the  parties,  and  the  eagerness  or  difficulty  of  the 
pursuit.  So  that,  while  Lord  Elgin  endeavoured  to 
further  his  purpose  with  the  chief  men  at  Constanti- 
nople, his  artists  had  to  purchase  the  good- will  of  the 
persons  in  authorif.y  on  the  spot,  on  every  occasion 
when  assistance  was  required. 

When  Lord  Elgin  left  Turkey  in  1803,  he  dismissed 
five  of  the  artists,  sent  home  the  amount  of  his 
collections,  and  left  Lusieri  at  Athens,  to  continue 
such  general  operations  as  might  tend  to  make  the 
entire  collection  more  complete. 

It  was  Lord  Elgin's  first  intention  that  the  works 
of  the  draftsmen  should  be  engraved  for  general  salej 
and  that,  in  order  to  derive  the  utmost  advantage 
from  the  marbles  and  casts,  the  mutilated  statues, 
&c.,  should  be  restored.  For  this  purpose  he  went 
to  Rome,  to  consult  and  employ  Canova,  the  most 
eminent  sculptor  of  the  day.  His  decision  was  con- 
clusive. On  examining  the  specimens  shown  him, 
and  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  whole  collec- 
tion, by  means  of  the  artists,  who  had  returned  to 
Rome  with  Lord  Elgin,  Canova  declared  that  "it 
would  be  sacrilege  in  him  or  any  man  to  presume  to 
touch  them  with  his  chisel."  The  judgment  pro- 
nounced by  Canova  respecting  the  excellence  of  the 
sculpture  of  the  marbles,  and  the  impropriety  of 
attempting  to  restore  them,  has  been  sanctioned  by 
all  the  chief  artists  and  men  of  taste  of  the  day. 
The  marbles  have  been  constantly  visited  and  studied 
by  the  most  eminent  painters  and  sculptors,  who 
testify  to  the  perfection  to  which  the  art  of  sculpture 
had  advanced  under  Phidias  among  the  ancients. 
They  likewise  confess  themselves  struck  with  the 
strict  anatomical  truth  of  the  designs  j  their  wonderful 
accuracy,  with  the  great  effect  of  minute  detail,  and 
with  the  life  and  expression  so  distinctly  produced  in 
every  variety  of  attitude  and  action.  The  elder 
painters  and  sculptors  of  the  day  regretted  that  they 
had  not  possessed,  when  younger,  the  opportunity  of 
studying  these  models,  which,  in  the  view  of  profes- 
sional men,  form  the  most  valuable  collection  in 
existence. 

In  the  year  1811,  Mr.  Perceval  was  disposed  to  re- 
commend to  parliament  the  sum  of  30,000/.  to  be 
given  for  the  collection  as  it  then  existed;  but  the 
offer  was  then  declined  by  Lord  Elgin,  who  kept  on 
for  some  time  longer  adding  to  the  collection. 

In  1815,  Lord  Elgin,  in  a  petition  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  offered  to  transfer  the  property  of  his  col- 
lection to  the  public,  upon  such  conditions  as  the 
house  might  deem  advisable,  after  an  inquiry  upon 
evidence  into  its  merits  and  value. 

After  some  debate,  the  subject  was  referred  to  a 
committee,  who  came  to  a  unanimous  opinion  in 
favour  of  Lord  Elgin's  conduct  and  claims,  which 
opinion  was  distinctly  expressed  in  the  report  which 
was  the  result  of  their  examination. 

After  entering  into  and  examining  various  pecu- 
niary details,  and  having  ascertained  the  prices  paid 
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for  other  celebrated  collections  of  marbles,  the  com- 
tnittee  came  to  the  resolution  that  they  should  not  be 
justified,  in  behalf  of  the  public,  if  they  were  to  re- 
commend to  the  house  a  greater  amount  of  payment 
than  35,000/.,  which,  under  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  they  judged  to  be  a  reasonable  and  sufficient 
price  for  the  collection.  The  sale  was  accordingly 
effected  by  an  act  of  parliament,  dated  July  the  1st, 
1816. 

The  possession  of  some  of  the  Athenian  marbles 
Was  greatly  desired  by  the  government  of  France  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  in  part  accomplished, 
while  French  interest  prevailed  in  the  Divan.  Other 
countries  have  not  less  coveted  such  a  collection. 
We  are  told  that  the  present  King  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
year  1816,  lodged  30,000/.  in  an  English  banking- 
house,  in  order  to  treat  for  the  purchase  of  the  Elgin 
marbles,  if  refused  by  the  British  Parliament. 
;  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  in  every  week,  and  the 
whole  month  of  September  in  every  year,  when  day- 
light is  usually  steady  and  strong,  are  now  exclusively 
devoted  to  artists  and  students,  who  seek  to  improve 
their  taste  and  conceptions  by  attention  to  the  Elgin 
marbles  in  the  British  Museum. 

In  a  future  article  we  propose  to  state  some  further 
particulars  respecting  these  invaluable  relics  of  ancient 
art. 


TiHE  vulgar  imagine  that  everything  which  they  see  in  print 
must  be  true.  An  instance  of  th  s  is  related  by  an  English- 
man, named  Martin,  who  was  thrown  into  the  Inquisition  for 
neglecting  to  pay  due  respect  to  a  religious  procession  at 
Malaga.  One  of  the  Father  Inquisitors  took  much  pains  to 
convert  him  ;  and,  among  other  abuses  which  he  cast  on  the 
reformed  religion  and  its  professors,  affirmed  that  King 
William  was  an  Atheist,  and  never  received  the  Sacrament. 
Mr.  Martin  assured  him  this  was  false  to  his  own  know- 
ledge ;  when  the  reverend  Father  replied,  "Never  tell  me 
so:  I  have  read  it  in  a  French  book." 


From  the  desire  which  mankind  have  had,  in  all  ages,  to 
preserve  the  memory  of  important  and  interesting  transac- 
tions, many  expedients  were  employed  to  transmit  know- 
ledge to  succeeding  ages,  before  the  invention  of  writing. 
Groves  and  altars,  tombs,  pillars,  and  heaps  of  stones, 
were  the  representative  symbols  of  past  transactions,  and 
memorials  to  instruct  posterity.  We  find  from  various  parts 
of  the  book  of  Genesis,  that  the  patriarchs  raised  altars, 
where  God  had  appeared  to  them. 


There  is  an  invisible  pen  always  Writing  over  our  heads, 
and  making  an  exact  register  of  all  the  transactions  of  our 
life.  Not  our  public  conduct  only,  and  what  we  reckon  the 
momentous  parts  of  our  life,  but  the  indulgence  of  our 
private  pleasures,  the  amusement  of  our  secret  thoughts, 
and  idlo  hours,  shall  be  brought  into  account. — Blair. 


ON    OBTAINING    COPIES    OF   ENGRAVINGS 
AND  MEDALS  BY  MEANS  OF  GALVANISM. 

I. 

Many  persons  are  in  the  habit  bf  inquiring  "What  is 
the  use  of  science  ?"  They  have  probably  attended  a 
few  scientific  lectures,  have  seen  a  quantity  of  appa- 
ratus, and  have  witnessed  various  experiments  per- 
formed by  its  means;  but  they  are  often  inclined  to 
look  upon  the  former  as  "  toys  at  rest,"  and  upon 
the  latter  as  "  toys  in  motion."  Such  persons  seldom 
gain  any  useful  information  from  a  scientific  lecture, 
because  they  undervalue  science,  and  know  nothing 
of  its  vast  importance  in  elucidating  the  wisdom 
of  the  Almighty,  as  displayed  in  the  natural  laws  : 
of  its  vast  importance  in  ameliorating  the  condition 
of  the  whole  human  family;  in  creating  and  sustain- 
ing our  arts  and  manufactures;  in  supplying  many  of 
our  wants,  and  materially  increasing  our  comforts ; 
such  persons,  iu  short,  do  not  consider  that  one 
great  difference  between  the  civilized  man  and  the 
savage  is  that  the  one  has  at  command  all  the  re- 
sources of  science  which  the  other  has  not. 

When  we  regard  the  experiments  at  the  lecture- 
table  as  miniature  representations  of  the  grand  opera- 
tions of  nature,  we  then  take  a  just  and  exalted  view 
of  the  importance  of  experimental  science.  Nothing 
then  is  so  minute  or  trivial  as  to  be  below  our  regard, 
because  nothing  in  nature,  however  minute,  is  trivial. 
We  know  that  whatever  advantage  we  gain  by  our 
knowledge  of  nature  can  only  be  gained  by  an 
obedience  to  nature's  laws ;  and  in  proportion  as  we  . 
are  acquainted  with  these  the  more  perfect  will  be  our 
obedience  ;  we  shall  not,  in  short,  attempt  impos- 
sibilities, but  all  our  plans  and  proceedings  will 
be  guided  by  a  perfect  model  which  the  Almighty  has 
allowed  us  to  contemplate,  and  partly,  and  by  slow  de- 
grees to  understand. 

In  proportion  then  as  science  improves,  its  appli- 
cations to  the  arts  and  conveniences  of  life  will  be 
greatly  multiplied.  The  numerous  inventions  of 
modern  times  are  strictly  due  to  our  improved  state 
of  science;  and  in  recording  these  inventions  from 
time  to  time,  we  make  a  direct  acknowledgement  of 
the  value  of  science,  and  the  high  estimation  in  which 
we  hold  its  professors. 

A  short  time  ago  we  invited  our  readers  to  notice 
the  wonderful  fact  of  a  picture,  far  more  exquisite 
than  could  be  produced  by  art,  painting  itself  by  the 
action  of  light ;  we  have  now  to  invite  attention  to  a 
no  less  wonderful  production, — a  copper  plate 
engraving  itself  by  the  action  of  galvanism,  or  a  medal 
producing  a  perfect  copy  of  itself  by  the  same  means. 
These,  indeed,  appear  marvels,  but  they  are  never- 
theless truths — marvellous  truths, — which  the  reader, 
although  unskilled  in  scientific  resources,  need  not 
jfind  it  difficult  to  understand. 

The  reader  is  probably  aware  that  a  species  of  elec- 
tricity, called,  after  the  names  of  its  original  discover- 
ers. Galvanic  or  Voltaic  electricity,  is  developed  by  the 
action  of  a  liquid,  and  two  metals  such  as  copper  and 
zinc :  that  by  means  of  this  electricity  not  only  are 
numerous  striking  effects  of  light  and  heat  produced, 
but  chemical  substances  are  decomposed,  and  certain 
mineral  bodies  reproduced  in  a  crystalline  form. 

The  annexed  figure  and  explanation  will  afford  a 
very  instructive  example  of  the  action  of  a  voltaic 
battery,  and  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  render  our 
subsequent  details  intelligible,  a  is  a  vessel  filled 
with  a  solution  of  common  salt,  which  is  a  compound 
of  chlorine  and  sodium ;  b  is  a  tube  immersed  therein, 
closed  at  the  lower  end  with  a  piece  of  bladder 
stretched  over  it  and  firmly  tied  5  this  tube  is  filled 
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with  a  solution  of  blue  vitriol, 
that  is,  a  compound  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  oxide  of 
copper.  A  plate  of  copper 
c,  and  one  of  zinc  z,  con- 
nected by  means  of  the  wire 
w  are  immersed  in  those 
fluids.  The  zinc  decomposes 
the  salt,  with  the  chlorine  of 
which  it  unites,  forming 
chloride  of  zinc,  while  the 
sodium  of  the  salt  is  repelled, 
and  passing  through  the 
bladder,  enters  the  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  which 

it  decomposes,  uniting  with  the  sulphuric  acid  and 
oxygen  to  form  sulphate  of  soda,  and  setting  free  pure 
copper,  in  the  form  of  beautiful  crystals,  which  are  de- 
posited on  the  plate  c.  The  connecting  wire  w  serves  to 
convey  electricity  from  c  to  z,  and  thus  the  action  is 
maintained  so  long  as  any  common  salt  and  sulphate 
of  copper  remain  undecomposed. 
'  The  discovery  of  the  method  of  engraving  by 
means  of  galvanism  is  due  to  Mr.  J.  Spencer,  who  in 
trying  some  experiments  with  a  voltaic  arrangement 
8ueh  as  we  have  described,  and  being  desirous  that 
no  action  should  take  place  on  the  conducting  wire  w, 
covered  it  with  a  sealing-wax  varnish,  and  in  doing 
so  dropped  a  portion  of  it  on  the  copper  plate  c. 
He  thought  nothing  of  this  circumstance  at  the  time, 
but  set  the  battery  in  action.  A  few  days  after,  on 
examining  the  copper  plate,  he  found  it  covered 
as  usual  with  copper  crystals,  except  on  the  part 
which  had  been  spotted  with  the  drops  of  varnish,  and 
he  at  once  saw  that  he  had  the  power  to  guide  the 
metallic  deposition  in  any  desired  shape  or  form, 
by  means  of  a  corresponding  application  of  varnish, 
or  other  non-metallic  substance. 

Mr.  Spencer's  first  attempt  was  made  with  a  piece 
of  thin  copper  plate,  which  he  covered  with  a  cement 
of  bees'  wax,  resin,  and  Indian,  or  Calcutta,  red. 
The  plate  received  its  coating  while  hot,  and  on  becom- 
ing cool,  the  experimenter  scratched  the  initials  of 
his  name  upon  the  plate,  being  careful  to  clear  away 
all  the  cement  from  the  scratches,  so  as  to  expose  the 
copper  below.  A  piece  of  zinc  was  attached  to  this 
plate,  by  means  of  a  copper  wire,  and  the  voltaic  cur- 
rent was  set  in  action  by  means  of  the  simple  appara- 
tus shown  in  fig.  2. 

A  cylindrical  glass  vessel.  A, 
was  filled  about  half  with  a 
saturated  solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper.  A  common  gas 
glass,  B,  was  stopped  at  one 
end  with  plaster  of  Paris,  to  the 
depth  of  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  ;  the  plaster  of  Paris  serv- 
ing the  same  purpose  as  the 
bladder  in  fig.  1 .  A  solution  of 
sulphate  of  soda  was  poured  into 
the  gas  glass,  and  the  wire  con- 
necting the  zinc  and  copper 
plates  being  bent,  as  shown  in 
the  figure,  the  zinc  plate  was  im- 
mersed into  the  solution  ot  sulphate  of  soda,  and  the 
copper  plate  into  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper. 

In  a  few  hours  Mr.  Spencer  found  that  the  portion 
of  the  copper  rendered  bare  by  the  scratches  was 
coated  with  the  pure  bright  deposited  metal  while 
those  portions  which  were  still  covered  with  cement 
■were  not  acted  on.  It  now  became  an  important  in- 
quiry whether  the  deposition  would  retain  its  hold 
on  the  plate,  and  whether  it  would  be  of  sufficient 


solidity  to  bear  working  from  ;  that  is,  supposing  an 
etching  or  engraving  to  be  made,  and  the  lines  to  be 
afterwards  filled  up  with  copper  by  the  voltaic  process, 
whether  such  lines  could  be  printed  from. 

In  order  to  answer  this  last  question,  Mr.  Spencer 
coated  with  cement  a  piece  of  copper,  and  with  a 
steel  point  endeavoured  to  draw  lines  in  the  form  of 
net-work,  so  as  to  penetrate  the  cement,  and  expose 
the  copper.  After  this  plate  had  been  exposed  to 
voltaic  action,  and  then  heated,  so  as  to  get  off  the 
covering  of  cement,  the  copper  net-work  came  off  with 
it.  This  happened  many  times;  but  by  an  accident 
it  occurred  to  the  experimenter  to  employ  nitric  acid 
to  the  plate,  after  it  had  been  cemented  and  engraved 
on  as  before.  It  was  then  subjected  to  the  voltaic 
process  for  forty-eight  hours,  when  the  lines  were 
found  to  be  entirely  filled  with  copper.  On  applying 
heat,  and  then  turpentine  to  get  off  the  cement,  it  was 
found  that  the  voltaic  copper  had  completely  com- 
bined with  the  plate  on  which  it  was  deposited. 

A  plate  was  then  coated  with  cement,  and  lines 
worked  upon  it  by  an  engraver;  but  these  lines  were 
of  a  wedge-shaped  form,  leaving  only  a  hair  line  of 
the  copper  exposed  at  the  bottom,  and  a  broad  space 
near  the  surface;  and  where  the  turn  of  the  letters 
took  place,  the  top  edges  of  the  lines  were  galled  and 
rendered  rugged  by  the  action  of  the  graver.  All 
this  was  objectionable;  but  another  plate,  similarly 
prepared,  and  engraved  on  with  a  sharp  point,  had 
the  copper  deposited  on  the  lines,  and  this  was  printed 
from  successfully. 

Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  finding 
a  proper  cement,  or  etching  ground.  One  that  seemed 
best  adapted  to  the  purpose,  as  far  as  the  etching  or 
engraving  process  was  concerned,  contained  lead, 
which  became  deposited  on  the  copper  plate,  and  thus 
prevented  the  voltaic  copper  from  uniting  with  the 
sheet  copper.  Another  cement  was  therefore  adopted, 
consisting  of  bees'  wax,  whiting,  resin,  a  small  portion 
of  gum,  and  plaster  of  Paris.  This  answered  the  pur- 
pose tolerably  well;  but  by  an  extended  practice  Mr. 
Spencer  thinks  a  better  might  be  obtained. 

One  of  the  most  important  applications  of  theelec^ 
trotype  (as  this  new  branch  of  art  is  called)  is  the 
execution  of  metallic  ornaments,  either  in  cameo  or 
intaglio.  Now,  as  no  metallic  deposition  can  be  made 
by  voltaic  electricity  without  the  presence  of  a  metal- 
lic nucleus,  the  difficulty  was  to  remove  the  coating  of 
voltaic  copper  from  a  coin  or  medal,  &c.,  after  it  had 
been  deposited. 

After  many  failures,  the  following  plan  succeeded. 
A  coin  was  slightly  heated,  until  it  would  melt  virgin 
wax;  it  was  then  wiped  apparently  completely  off; 
but  a  minute  film  of  wax  still  remained,  sufficient  to 
prevent  absolute  contact  between  the  voltaic  copper 
and  the  surface  of  the  coin. 

The  coin  was  then  subjected  to  the  voltaic  process 
for  a  few  days,  during  which  time  a  thick  coating  of 
copper  was  deposited  on  its  surface.  This  was  taken 
oflf  by  applying  the  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp  to  the  back 
of  the  coin,  when  a  sharp  crackUng  noise  took  place, 
the  coin  was  completely  loosened,  and  thus  a  com- 
plete and  perfect  mould  of  the  coin  was  procured. 
By  an  easy  application  of  the  voltaic  process,  copper 
was  deposited  in  this  mould,  (taking  care  first  to 
cover  it  with  a  very  thin  layer  of  wax,)  and  thus  im- 
pressions were  made. 

Another  method  of  copying  coins  was  successfully 
adopted  ;  the  coin  was  placed  between  two  pieces  of 
clean  sheet  lead,  and  then  subjected  to  pressure  at  a 
screw  press.  Thus  a  sharp  mould  of  both  sides  of  the 
coin  was  procured,  and  the  voltaic  copper  was  preci- 
pitated into  this  mould.   The  heat  of  a  spirit  lamp  **p- 
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plied  to  the  lead  was  sufficient  to  release  the  copper, 
in  consequence  of  the  different  expansibility  of  the  two 
metals  when  subject  to  heat. 

In  taking  casts  of  non-metallic  bodies,  such  as  or- 
naments of  wood,  clay,  plaster  of  Paris,  &c.,  they 
were  first  dipped  in  oil,  or  varnish,  and  a  metallic 
powder  was  sprinkled  over  their  surfaces,  or  they  were 
covered  with  gold  or  silver  leaf.  In  this  way  the 
voltaic  copper  was  readily  deposited  on  them. 

In  another  article  we  will  point  out  numerous  other 
applications  of  the  electrotype,  and  supply  such  infor- 
mation as  will  enable  any  of  our  readers,  at  a  very 
trifling  expense,  to  procure  for  themselves  correct 
copies  of  coins,  medals,  metallic  ornaments,  &c. 


THE  GAD-FLY. 


ThrousTi  waving  groves  were  Selo's  torrent  flows. 
And  where,  Alborno,  thy  green  IJex  grov/s, 
Myriads  of  insects  flutter  in  the  gloom, 
(CEstnis  in  Greece,  Aailus  named  at  Rome) 
Fierce  and  of  cruel  hum.     By  the  dire  sound 
Driven  from  the  woods  and  shady  glens  around. 
The  universal  herds  in  terror  fly  : 
Their  lowings  shake  woods  and  shake  the  sky, 
And  Negro's  arid  shore. VinciL. 


The  term  gad-fly  has  been  'employed  to  denote  the 
various  species  of  a  family  of  insects,  parasitic  on 
1^  horses,  oxen,  and  other  animals.  These  insects  much 
resemble  large  common  flies,  but  the  body  is  often  or- 
namented with  bands  of  different  colours,  like  the  hum- 
ble bees.  The  wings  are  very  strong,  and  in  general 
fully  extended ;  the  mouth  qf  the  insect,  when  in  its 
•winged  state,  is  nearly  obsolete,  its  place  being  supplied 
by  three  small  tubercles,  which  are  not  fitted  for 
organs  of  nutrition.  Each  species  of  this  remarkable 
family  is  confined  to  its  own  particular  quadruped, 
and  displays  much  skill  in  the  selection  of  the  fittest 
spot  for  the  deposition  of  its  eggs. 

The  animals  which  have  been  ascertained  as  subject 
to  their  attacks  are  the  horse,  ox,  ass,  rein-deer,  stag, 
camel,  sheep,  hare,  and  rabbit.  Although  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  deposition  of  the  eggs  is 
rather  annoying  than  painful  to  the  several  animals, yet 
the  degree  of  terror  which  the  approach  of  the  gad- 
fly produces  in  them  is  very  great.  Horses  are  much 
agitated  at  the  sight  of  it :  they  toss  their  heads,  and 
gallop  to  a  distant  part  of  the  pasture,  in  the  hope  of 
driving  it  away,  or  escaping  from  its  pursuit.  This 
is  not,  however,  to  be  easily  effected :  the  fly  often 
keeps  up  with  their  pace,  and  follows  her  victim 
wherever  he  goes.  His  only  chance  of  escape  now 
lies  in  plunging  into  the  stream,  and  if  there  is  one 
at  hand,  he  thus  effectually  rids  himself  of  the  annoy- 
ance, for  the  gad-fly  never  follows  him  there.  If  no 
water  is  near,  the  fly  soon  finds  an  opportunity  of 
accomplishing  her  purpose.  Selecting  the  part  where 
she  designs  to  deposit  her  egg,  she  hovers  over  it  for 
a  few  seconds,  then  suddenly  darts  down  and  leaves 
the  egg  adhering  to  the  hair  5  this  is  so  rapidly  done 
that  she  hardly  appears  to  settle,  but  merely  to  touch 
the  hair  and  leave  the  egg  affixed,  by  means  of  the 
glutinous  liquor  which  is  secreted  with  it.  She  then 
retires  to  a  Short  distance  from  the  horse,  and  prepares 
another  egg  which  she  attaches  to  the  animal  in  pre- 


cisely the  same  way,  then  another,  and  so  on.  Other 
flies  repeat  the  operation,  so  that  as  many  as  four  or 
five  hundred  eggs  have  be  en  placed  on  one  horse 
Tlie  most  wonderful  part  of  this  proceeding  is  that 
the  insect  invariably  places  the  eggs  on  those  parts  of 
of  the  hor-se's  body  which  are  within  reach  of  his 
tongue.  After  four  or  five  days  these  eggs  are  ready 
to  produce  the  young  worm  upon  the  smallest  appli- 
cation of  heat,  so  that  when  the  horse  licks  that  part 
of  skin  on  which  they  are  deposited,  the  eggs  readily 
open.  Small  active  worms  issue  forth,  and  clinging 
to  the  moist  surface  of  the  tongue,  they  are  carried 
with  the  food  into  the  animal's  stomach.  Here,  in  a 
heat  far  surpassing  that  of  our  warmest  climate,  these 
worms  attain  their  full  size,  and  on  this  taking  place, 
they  detach  themselves  from  the  hold  they  had  taken 
within  the  animal,  and  are  voided  by  it.  They  then 
seek  some  convenient  situation  and  assume  the  pupae 
state,  and  after  six  or  seven  weeks  appear  in  the  form 
of  a  fly.  There  are  no  less  than  five  species  which 
form  the  torment  of  horses,  and  trouble  the  short  re- 
pose allowed  to  this  noble  animal.  In  Germany  the 
grooms  make  use  of  a  particular  kind  of  brush,  with 
which  they  cleanse  the  mouths  and  throats  of  the 
horses,  and  thus  free  them  from  these  troublesome 
insects  before  they  are  carried  into  the  stomach. 

The  uneasiness  occasioned  to  the  horse  by  the 
different  species  of  gad-fly  is  supposed  to  arise  solely 
from  the  irritabihty  occasioned  by  the  deposition  of 
the  eggs,  for  it  is  maintained  by  those  who  have 
closely  studied  the  subject,  that  the  animal  receives 
no  pain  from  their  residence  within  his  stomach.  They 
fasten  on  the  cuticular  or  insensible  coat,  and  their 
presence  is  not  found  to  affect  the  health  of  the  ani- 
mal. It  is  impossible  to  remove  them  by  medicine, 
because  they  reside  in  a  part  of  the  stomach  to  which 
medicines  are  not  usually  conveyed.  This  being  the 
case,  it  would  appear  useless  to  take  any  measures  f©r 
the  removal  of  these  insects,  except  where  they  are 
found  on  the  coat  of  the  horse,  where  they  sometimes 
come  to  life,  and  not  adhering  to  the  tongue,  so  as  to 
be  conveyed  to  their  usual  destination,  crawl  about  a 
few  days  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  auimal,  and 
then  die.^r  One  species  of  gad-fly  to  which  the  horse 
is  subject,  always  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  lips  of  the 
animal  and  is  even  more  distressing  to  him  than  those 
we  have  just  described.  It  perseveres  in  its  attempts, 
notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  made  to  avoid  it,  and 
often  hides  in  the  grass  till  the  horse  is  grazing  tran- 
quilly, when  it  fastens  on  the  desired  situation. 

We  now  come  to  speak  of  this  insect,  as  it  affects 

another  valuable  quadruped,  the  ox. 

The  angry  gad  flies  fasten  on  the  herd. 

That  startling  scatters,  from  the  shallow  brook. 

In  search  of  lavish  stream.    Tossing  the  foam, 

They  scorn  the  keeper's  voice,  and  scour  the  plain. 

Through  all  the  bright  severity  of  noon; 

While,  from  their  labouring  breasts,  a  hollow  moan 

Proceeding,  runs  low-bellowing  round  the  hills.— Thomson. 

The  description  also  given  by  Kirby  and  Spence  of 
the  appearance  of  a  herd  of  oxen,  under  the  attack  of 
gad-flies,  is  true  to  nature. 

At  certain  seasons,  the  whole  teriified  herd,  with  their 
tails  in  the  air,  or  turned  upon  their  backs,  or  stiffly 
stretched  out  in  the  direction  of  the  spine,  gallop  about  the 
pastures,  making  the  country  re-echo  with  their  lowings, 
and  finding  no  rest  till  they  get  into  the  water.  Their 
appearance  and  motions  are,  at  this  time,  so  grotesque, 
clumsy,  and  seemingly  unnatural,  that  we  are  tempted 
rather  to  laugh  at  the  poor  beasts  than  to  pity  them,  though 
evidently  in  a  situation  of  great  terror  and  distress.  The 
cause  pf  all  this  restlessness  and  agitation  is  a  small  gad- 
fly, ((Estrus  bovts)  less  than  the  horse-bee,  the  object  of 
which,  though  it  be  not  to  bite  them,  but  merely  to  oviposit 
in  their  hides,  is  not  put  into  execution  without  giving  them 
considerable  pain. 
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It  is  this  particular  gad-fly  whose  assaults  ori 
cattle  Virgil  has  so  accurately  described  in  [a  passage 
of  his  Georgics,  a  translation  of  which  appears  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  This  fly  has  been  minutely 
described  by  Reaumur,  who  affirms  that,  in  depositing 
the  e2»-,  the  insect  bores  a  small  hole  in  the  skin  of 
the  ox,  by  means  of  a  singular  organ  of  a  horny 
texture,  somewhat  resembling  an  auger  or  gimlet. 
Mr.  Bracy  Clark  does  not  admit  this  to  be  the  case, 
but  after  close  examination  states  that  the  parent 
insect  merely  glues  the  eggs  to  the  hair  of  the  animal, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  horse-bee,  and  that  is  not  till 
the  living  insects  appear,  that  the  puncture  is  made. 
These  larvae  are  called  warbles,  or  tvurmals,  and  after 
they  have  burrowed  into  the  siiin  they  form  around 
themselves  bumps  or  protuberances  on  the  back  of 
the  ox,  where  they  enjoy  an  equal  degree  of  warmth, 
are  protected  from  inclement  weather,  and  remain  till 
they  arrive  at  maturity,  with  an  abundant  supply  of 
food  within  reach.  These  tumours  vary  in  number 
on  the  animal  from  three  or  four,  to  thirty  or  /orty. 
The  cattle  most  covered  with  them,  are  not  dis- 
esteemed  by  the  farmer,  for  it  is  on  young  and 
healthy  subjects  that  they  are  chiefly  found.  The 
tanners  also  prefer  those  hides  which  contain  the 
greatest  number  of  bot-holes,  (as  they  are  commonly 
called,)  as  being  the  best  and  strongest.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  tumours  is  generally  near  the  spine,  but 
sometimes  upon  the  thighs  and  shoulders.  The  largest 
of  them  are  nearly  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  at 
the  base,  and  about  an  inch  high :  they  can  scarcely 
be  perceived  during  summer,  but  in  winter  attain 
their  full  size. 

During  the  time  in  which  the  larva  inhabits  the 
bump,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  receive  a  due 
supply  of  air  j  and  this  is  singularly  provided  for  by 
the  situation  of  the  spiracles,  or  breathing  process,  in 
the  insect's  body.  Instead  of  being  placed  according 
to  the  general  situation,  along  the  sides  of  the  body, 
the  spiracles  are  placed  at  its  hinder  extremity,  which 
is  kept  constantly  apphed  to  the  orifice  in  the  bump, 
and  receives  its  supply  of  air  from  thence,  while  its 
mouth  is  farthest  from  the  surface,  and  gains  its  sup- 
ply of  food  from  the  secretions  caused  by  the  irrita- 
tion of  the  insect.  The  attack  of  the  fly  is  attended, 
with  some  danger,  when  the  oxen  are  employed  in 
agricultural  work;  for  whether  in  harness  or  yoked  to 
the  plough,  they  become  unmanageable,  and  run 
directly  forward. 

Nor  are  our  flocks  exempt  from  the  annoyance  of 
the  gad-fly.  Sheep  are  sometimes  observed,  in  the 
heat  of  the  day,  to  shake  their  heads,  and  strike  the 
ground  violently  with  their  fore-feet;  or  they  will 
run  away  to  dusty  spots,  ruts,  or  gravel-pits,  where, 
crowding  together,  they  hold  their  noses  close  to  the 
ground.  This  is  with  a  view  to  rid  themselves  of  the 
fly,  {OSstrus  ovis)  and  to  prevent  its  entering  their 
nostrils,  where  it  lays  its  eggs  around  the  inner  mar- 
gin. When  the  larvae  issue  from  the  eggs,  they 
make  their  way  into  the  head,  and  when  full  grown, 
they  fall  through  the  nostrils  to  the  ground,  and  as- 
sume the  pupa  state.  We  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing whether  the  sheep  suffers  much  pain  from  these 
insects  ;  but  from  the  strange  freaks  it  occasionally 
performs,  when  infested  by  them,  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  have,  to  say  the  least,  a  teazing 
and  irritating  effect.  Sometimes  the  maggot  makes 
its  way  even  into  the  brain. 

The  fallow-deer,  according  to  Reaumur,  are  sub- 
ject to  the  attack  of  two  species  of  gad-fly;  one  of 
which  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
of  the  ox.  So  as  to  produce  tumours ;  the  other,  like 
that  of  the  sheep,  so  that  its  larvae  can  make  their 


way  into  the  head.  There  is  a  curious  notion  preva-* 
lent  among  the  hunters  respecting  these  two  species. 
Believing  both  insects  to  be  of  the  same  species,  they 
imagine  that  they  mine  for  themselves  a  painful  path 
under  the  skin  to  the  root  of  the  horns,  where  they 
congregate  from  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  where,  by 
uniting  their  labours,  and  gnawing  indefatigably,  they 
occasion  the  annual  casting  of  the  horns.  Ridiculous 
as  this  fable  is,  it  is  sanctioned  by  some  authors. 

The  rein-deer  is  still  more  cruelly  tormented  by 
these  insects.  The  gad-fly  takes  the  opportunity  of 
depositing  its  eggs  at  the  time  when  the  animal  sheds 
its  hair,  about  the  beginning  of  July.  The  hair  then 
stands  erect,  and  the  insect  is  always  fluttering  near, 
to  the  great  terror  of  its  victim.  Ten  of  these  flies 
will  put  a  herd  of  500  deer  in  the  greatest  agitation. 
The  poor  animals  tremble,  change  their  position  in- 
cessantly, sneeze,  snort,  stamp,  and  toss  continually. 
The  fly  closely  pursues  them  if  they  flee  from  her,  and 
keeps  up  with  them  as  they  bound  over  precipices, 
valleys,  snow-covered  mountains,  and  even  the  high- 
est Alps.  In  their  flight,  the  animals  always  choose 
a  direction  contrary  to  the  wind,  as  an  additional 
means  of  gaining  advantage  over  their  enemy.  By 
this  constant  fear  and  agitation,  they  are  kept  from 
eating  during  the  day,  and  are  ever  on  the  watch, 
standing  with  ears  erect,  and  eyes  attentive  to  all 
around  them. 

There  is  also  a  species  of  gad-fly  appropriated  to 
hares  and  rabbits,  in  America ;  and  this  is  said  to  be 
the  largest  species  of  CEstrus  yet  discovered. 

Recent  observations  likewise  go  to  prove  that  there 
is  either  a  species  of  this  family  appropriated  to  man, 
or  that  the  same  sorts  which  attack  quadrupeds,  under 
certain  circumstances,  attack  human  beings.  In 
South  America  it  is  common  to  see  Indians  with 
their  stomachs  covered  with  small  tumours,  produced 
by  a  species  of  CEstrus.  This  insect  is  said  to  pene- 
trate the  deeper  the  more  it  is  disturbed,  so  as,  in 
some  cases,  to  produce  death. 


A    SXJNDAY    tHOUGHT. 

How  calin  tlie  quiet,  sweet  the  rest, 
That  breathes  at  such  a  time ; 

How  dear  to  every  pious  breast. 
The  church-bells'  soothicg  chime. 

A  day  of  prayer,  of  holy  thought. 

And  blessed  peace  it  is  ; 
And  did  we  keep  it  as  we  ought, 

A  day  of  sacred  bliss. 

How  welcome  then  of  all  the  seven 
This  day  would  be  allowed ; 

A  foretaste  of  the  joys  of  heaven, 
A  passport  to  our  God. E.  T. 


Christians  possess  what  Archiraerles  wanted;  they  have 
another  sphere  on  which  to  fix  their  hold;  and,  by  that 
means,  can  be  enabled  to  move,  to  influence,  and  to  benefit 
this  present  world  of  transitory  enjoyments  ;  a  world  which 
is  in  reality  safe  and  precious  to  those  alone  who  use  it 
vt'ithout  abusing  it,  and  who  are  ever  looking  beyond  it  to 
a  building  cff  God,  a  home  not  made  with  hands,  eternal 
in  the  heavens. Mrs.  Opie. 


The  sincere  and  earnest  approach  of  the  Christian  to  the 
throne  of  the  Almighty,  teaches  the  best  lesson  of  patience 
under  affliction  ;  since,  wherefore  should  we  mock  the  Deity 
with  supplications,  when  we  insult  him  by  murmuring 
under  his  decrees?  or  how,  while  our  prayers  have  in  every 
word  admitted  the  vanity  and  nothingness  of  the  things  of 
time,  in  comparison  to  those  of  eternity,  should  we  hope  td 
deceive  the  Searcher  of  Hearts,  by  permitting  the  world 
and  worldly  passions  to  reassurae  the  reins,  even  immedi- 
ately after  a  solemn  address  to  heaven  ?  — Sir  Walter 
Scott. 
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Literature,  like  sdclety,  fttlvatices  step  by  step.  Evevy 
treatise  and  book  of  value  contains  sonae  particular  part 
wliich  is  of  more  value  than  the  rest;  something  by  which 
it  has  added  to  the  general  stock  of  human  knowledge  or 
entertainment; — something,  on  account  of  which,  it  con- 
tinues to  be  read  and  admired  while  an  old  one.  Now,  it  is 
here  different  portions  of  every  different  volume,  that 
united,  form  the  effective  literature  or  knowledge  of  every 
civilized  nation,  and  when  collected,  form  the  different 
languages  of  Europe,  be  literature  and  knowledge  of  the 
most  civilized  portion  of  mankind.  It  is  by  these  parts  of 
more  peculiar  and  original  merit,  that  these  volumes  are 
known :  it  is  these  to  which  every  man  of  matured  talents 
and  matured  education  alone  reverts :  it  is  these  which  he 
endeavours  chiefly  to  remember:  it  is  these  that  make  up 
the  treasures,  and  constitute  the  capital,  as  it  were,  of  his 
mind.^  The  remainder  of  each  volume  is  but  that  subordi- 
nate portion  which  has  no  value,  but  as  connected  with  the 
other ;  and  is  often  made  up  of  those  errors  and  imper- 
fections which  are,  in  fact,  the  irreparable  attendants  of 
every  human  production,  which  are  observed  and  avoided 
by  every  writer  or  reasoner  who  follows,  and  which  gradu- 
ally become  in  one  age  only  the  exploded  characteristics  of 
another. — Smyth's  Lectures  on  Modern  History, 

The  subject  of  a  man's  thoughts  contributes  much  to  the 
formation  of  his  character.  He  whose  imagination  is  wont 
to  dwell  on  the  world  and  worldly  things,  will  be  apt  to 
contract  a  character  of  a  worldly  cast.  He  will  be  "of  the 
earth,  earthy."  But  he  who  is  used  to  lift  up  his  thoughts 
to  high  and  heavenly  things,  and  delights  to  feed  his  mind 
with  the  prospect  of  "  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed"  in 
the  bodies  of  just  men  raised  incorruptible,  and  in  their 
spirits  made  perfect;  of  the  excellency  of  their  abode,  and 
the  purity  of  their  joys,  and  the  holiness  of  their  compa- 
nions, and  the  unmingled  godliness  of  their  pursuits  and 
occupations  in  the  presence  of  God  and  of  Christ,  will 
hardly  fail  of  deriving  thence  by  God's  blessing,  and 
inf\ising  into  his  own  character  some  particles  of  a  celestial 
spirit ;  and  of  advancing,  by  means  of  these  "  exceeding 
great  and  precious  promises,"  in  that  improvement  of  the 
inner  man,  which  St.  Peter  terms  a  "  partaking  of  the 
divine  nature."  As  "  the  skin  of  Moses'  face  shone,"  when 
he  had  been  holding  converse  with  the  Lord  on  Mount 
Sinai,  so  will  the  soul  that  ascends  to  "  Mount  Sion,"  and 
meditates  on  "  the  city  of  the  living  God,  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem,"  with  all  its  appropriate  and  divine  accompani- 
ments, reflect  in  some  degree  its  loveliness  and  splendour, 
according  to  that  beautiful  similitude  of  St.  Paul,  where  he 
is  describing  the  excellency  of  the  Gospel  dispensation : 
"  We  all,  with  open  face,  beholding  as  in  a  glass,"  or  mirror, 
"  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are  changed  into  the  same  image 
from  glory  to  glory,  even  as  by  the  spirit  of  the  Lofd,"-r-r: 
Bishop  Mant's  Happiness  of  the  Blessed. 


THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  MONTHS. 
VI.     June. 


And  after  her  came  jolly  June,  arrayed 
All  in  green  leaves,  as  he  a  player  were  ; 
Yet  in  his  time  he  wrought  as  vyell  as  played, 
That  by  his  plough-irons  mote  right  well  appeare. 
Upon  a  crab  he  rode,  that  him  did  bare 
With  crooked  crawling  steps  an  uncouth  pase, 
And  backvvard-yode,  as  bargemen  wont  to  fare, 
Bending  their  force  contrary  to  their  face. Spenseh. 


Coleridge  well  describes  the  characteristic  of  this 
month,  when  he  terms  it  "  the  leafy  month  of  June." 
However  forward  the  season  may  happen  to  be,  it  is 
not  before  the  commencement  of  June  that  we  see  the 
t*e€s  in  their  full  and  rich  clothing.  The  frosty  nights 
in  May  frequently  check  their  advance,  but  about  this 
time  their  foliage  becomes  fully  developed,  and  they 
stand' before  us  in  all  the  freshness  of  renewed  youth, 
June  is  in  our  climate  the  most  delightful  month  of 
the  year  :  the  heat  is  not  excessive,  but  only  sufficient 
to  render  our  morning  and  evening  rambles  full  of 
enjoyment.  All  that  the  old  poets  say  of  May, 
becomes  applicable  at  the  beginning  of  June.     Now 


indeed  we  may  go  fotth  at  caHy  dawn,  and  gather 
hawthorn-blossoms;  now  may  we  tread  the  dewy 
mead,  and  explore  the  green  and  shaded  lane  with 
impunity ;  the  various  productions  of  the  hedges  and 
fields  everywhere  invite  our  notice;  flowers  are 
scattered  in  gay  profusion  about  our  path,  and  all 
the  scenes  of  nature  are  calculated  to  please. 

The  mower  has  not  yet  put  in  his  scythe,  to  deprive 
the  fields  of  half  their  beauty:  the  landscape  there- 
fore may  be  considered  more  complete  at  this  period 
than  at  any  other  part  of  the  year.  The  crops  are  all 
springing  and  flourishing  in  the  vigour  of  their  youth, 
reminding  us  of  the  corresponding  season  in  the  life 
of  man,  ere  yet  the  interference  of  worldly  care  has 
checked  the  freshness  of  his  feelings,  and  the  ardour 
of  his  hopes.     An  old  poet  sings — 

Summer  is  yeomen  in, 

Loud  sing  cuckoo : 

Groweth  seed. 

And  bloweth  mead, 
And  springeth  the  weed  new ; 

and  it  is  indeed  this  growing  and  springing  forth  of 
nature  that  constitutes  the  charm  of  the  season. 

How  beautiful  now  are  some  of  our  tall  hedge- 
rows :  the  blossom  of  the  dog-rose  "  blushes  through 
all  the  gradations  of  delicate  red  and  white,"  and  is 
frequently  intertwined  with  that  of  the  tender  and 
fragrant  woodbine ;  the  nightshade  hangs  out  her 
purple  blossoms  ;  the  bright  blue  eyes  of  the  speedwell 
look  out  from  the  grassy  bank ;  the  small  bind-weed 
curls  gracefully  round  some  neighbouring  plant,  and 
turns  its  beautiful  face  towards  the  sun ;  the  tufted 
vetch  presents  its  light  festoons ;  creeping  cinquefoil 
traverses  the  bank,  and  illumines  it  with  golden 
flowers ;  while  overhead  the  blossoms,  or  the  fruitful 
branches  of  elder,  mingle  with  the  lively  green  of 
young  oaks,  and  the  arched  boughs  of  the.  common 
bramble. 

Most  of  the  numerous  kinds  of  grass  come  into  ear 
and  flower  during  this  month : 

Shot  up  from  broad  rank  blades  that  droop  below. 
The  nodding  wheat-ear  forms  a  graceful  bow, 
With  milky  kernels  starting  full,  weighed  down, 
Ere  yet  the  sun  hath  tinged  ita  head  with  brown. 

Bloomfieid. 

This  is  a  most  important  family  of  plants  to  man. 
"Wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  rice,  maize,  &c.,  form  his 
chief  subsistence,  and  in  this  class  is  also  found  the 
sugar-cane,  to  which  he  is  so  greatly  indebted.  One 
only  of  the  family  is  injurious,  and  this  is  the  Infelix 
lolium  of  Virgil,  and  the  darnel  of  English  writers, 
which  is  very  poisonous,  and  produces  vertigo, 
delirium,  and  sometimes  death.  The  Lolium  arveiise, 
or  white  darnel,  is  the  most  generally  injurious  to 
wheat-crops,  the  Lolium  temulentum,  or  bearded  darnel, 
being  more  frequent  among  barley  and  flax.  While 
growing  together,  it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
blade  of  the  darnel  from  that  of  the  wheat,  but  as 
scon  as  the  fruit  appears,  the  difference  is  evident 
enough.  Great  care  is  necessary  in  separating  the 
seeds  from  the  wheat.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  darnel  is  the  weed  mentioned  in 
Scripture  under  the  name  of  "tares.''  The  weeds  to 
which  we  give  the  name  of  tares  at  the  present  time, 
do  not  at  all  answer  to  the  scriptural  account.  They 
resemble  clover  rather  than  wheat,  and  instead  of 
being  pernicious,  are  sometimes  made  use  of  as  food 
for  cattle,  while  in  times  of  scarcity  their  .seeds  have 
been  safely  used  by  man. 

The  smaller  kinds  of  grass  make  the  chief  food  of 
our  domestic  cattle,  and  when  in  ear,  and  before  their 
seeds  are  ripened,  are  fit  to  be  cut  down,  and  con- 
verted into  hay  for  winter  qse. 
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The  washing  and  shearing  of  sheep  are  the  early 
occupations  of  this  month. 

On  the  bank 
Of  a  clear  river,  gently  drive  the  flock, 
And  plunge  them  one  by  one  into  the  flood  : 
Plunged  in  the  flood,  not  long  the  struggler  sinks. 
With  his  white  flakes,  that  glisten  thro'  the  tides; 
The  sturdy  rustic,  in  the  middle  wave, 
Awaits  to  seize  him  rising  ;  one  arm  bears 
His  lifted  head  above  the  limpid  stream, 
While  the  full  clammy  fleece  the  other  laves 
Around,  laborious,  with  repeated  toil : 
And  then  resigns  him  to  the  sunny  bank, 
Wlierej  bleating  loud,  he  shakes  liis  dripping  locks. 

Dyer. 

These  operations  are  not  commenced  till  the  weather 
becomes  sufficiently  warm  and  settled  for  the  removal 
of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  sheep's  clothing.  The 
same  poet  tells  us  that 

If  verdant  elder  spreads 
Her  silver  flowers ;  if  humble  daisies  yield 
To  yellow  crowfoot  and  luxuriant  grass. 
Gay  shearing-time  approaches.  ... 

In  some  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  shearing  time  is 
kept  as  a  rural  festival,  the  hospitable  board  is  spread, 
and  song  and  merriment  succeed  the  labours  of  the 
day.  This  vestige  of  a  custom  which  prevailed  even 
in  patriarchal  times  is  however  dying  away. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  month,  the  busy  season  of 
hay- making  commences.  The  numerous  blossoms 
with  which  the  fields  and  meadows  are  overspread, 
yield  to  the  mower's  scythe,  and  the  luxuriant  grass, 
before  it  becomes  dry  and  has  lost  its  nutritious 
juices,  is  converted  into  hay.  The  weather  is  now 
watched  with  some  anxiety,  and  while  it  remains 
favourable,  all  hands  are  employed  in  turning  the  hay, 
and  getting  it  safely  stacked  before  any  change  of 
weather  takes  place.  Thus  a  common  proverb  has 
arisen,  with  respect  to  the  necessity  for  diligence  in 
important  affairs,  and  the  danger  of  letting  slip  a 
favourable  opportunity, — "  We  must  make  hay  while 
the  sun  shines." 

This  is  the  time  for  evening  walks;  the  scent  of  the 
new  mown  hay  is  wafted  on  the  cool  breeze ;  the 
voices  of  songsters  are  less  powerful  than  in  May, 
but  still  fall  sweetly  on  the  ear ;  the  beetle  wheels  his 
droning  flight ;  as  twilight  comes  on,  the  owl  and  the 
bat  flit  through  the  air,  and  perhaps  a  low,  melodious 
gush  is  heard : 

A  noise  Uke  of  a  hidden  brook 
In  the  leafy  month  of  June, 
That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night, 
Singeth  a  quiet  tune. 

An  interesting  object  to  the  naturalist  is  the 
angler's  may-fly,  which  generally  appears  about  the 
fourth  of  June,  and  continues  in  succession  for 
nearly  a  fortnight.  It  is  the  most  short-lived  in  its 
perfect  state  of  any  of  the  insect  race,  only  exist- 
ing five  hours  from  the  period  of  its  emerging  from 
the  water.  The  cricket  and  the  grasshopper  appear 
during  this  month;  various  kinds  of  flies,  among 
which  is  the  formidable  gad-fly,  are  seen ;  and  that  re- 
markable insect^  the  stag-beetle*,  is  in  some  districts 
common. 

®n  the  twenty-first  of  this  month  the  summer  sol- 
stice, or  longest  day,  occurs,  at-  which  period  there  is 
no  real  night ;  the  twilight  continuing  almost  from 
the  setting  to  the  rising  of  the  sun.  The  greatest 
heat  of  summer  is  not  yet  arrived,  yet  the  season  is 
called  Midsummer.  The  St.  John's  wort  (Hypericum,)  is 
now  common:  it  had  formerly  many  superstitions  con- 
nected with  it,  and  was  used  in  the  ceremonies  prac- 
tised on  Midsummer  eve,  the  vigil  of  St.  John's  day. 

*  The  stag-beetle  is  described  at  p.  144  of  the  present  volume. 


Every  day  is  now  making  some  accession  to  the 
list  of  summer  ripening  fruits.  The  dehcious  and 
cooling  strawberry  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  these ;  and 
the  early  sorts  of  gooseberry  and  cherry  are  now  ripe. 
Our  tables  are  well  supplied  with  fruit  tarts,  with 
wholesome  vegetables,  and  with  salad.  That  a  due 
supply  of  these  may  be  kept  up,  the  garden  must  re- 
ceive its  share  of  attention:  peas  and  beans  should  be 
sown  for  late  crops,  the  succession  of  cucumber  plants 
kept  up,  winter  crops  of  potatoes,  turnips,  &c.,  put  in, 
celery  placed  in  trenches,  slips  of  southernwood, 
lavender,  hyssop,  sage,  and  other  aromatic  herbs 
planted  in  a  shady  place,  and  the  winter  supplies  of 
herbs  gathered  in. 

But  let  us  once  more  wander  to  the  fields,  and  taste 
the  balmy  fragrtince  of  the  air.  The  perfume  is 
wafted  to  us  from  a  field  of  clover,  and  scarcely  does 
the  season  present  to  us  a  more  beautiful  object  than 
this  waving  surface  of  silvery  green,  interspersed 
with  the  rich  hues  of  its  manifold  blossoms.  The 
busy  hum  of  bees  and  of  other  insects  is  heard  here 
from  morn  till  night,  and  sumptuously  are  they  fed 
upon  the  honied  juices  of  the  flowers.  The  bean-field 
is  not  less  attractive :  the  odour  of  its  blossoms, 
wafted  from  a  distance,  is  exquisite. 

Long  let  us  walk 
Where  the  breeze  blows  from  yon  extended  field. 
Of  blossomed  beans.     Arabia  cannot  boast 
A  fuller  gale  of  joy,  than  liberal,  thence 
Breathes  through  the  sense,  and  takes  the  ravished  souL 

Frequently  now  do  we  see  that  bright  child  of  the  air, 
the  butterfly,  winging  its  ardent  flight.  It  flutters 
past  us,  sparkling  in  the  sunbeams,  now  high  above 
us,  now  alighting  at  our  feet,  expanding  its  beautiful 
wings,  and  looking  itself  like  one  of  those  newly 
opened  flowers  on  which  it  loves  to  repose. 

See,  (says  Linnaeus,)  the  large  elegant  painted  wings  of 
the  butterfly,  four  in  number,  covered  with  small  imbricated 
scales  ;  with  these  it  sustains  itself  in  the  air  the  whole  day, 
rivalling  the  flight  of  birds,  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  pea- 
cock. Consider  this  insect  through  the  wonderful  progress 
of  its  life ;  how  diiferent  is  the  first  period  of  its  being  from 
the  second,  and  in  both  how  different  it  is  from  the  parent 
insect ;  its  changes  present  to  us  an  inexplicable  enigma ;  we 
see  a  green  caterpillar,  furnished  with  sixteen  legs,  creep- 
ing, hairy,  and  feeding  upon  the  leaves  of  a  plant;  next  we 
see  a  chrysalis,  smooth,  shining  with  a  golden  lustre, 
hanging  suspended  to  a  fixed  point,  without  feet,  and  living 
without  food :  this  insect  again  undergoes  a  transformation, 
acquires  wings  and  six  feet,  and  becomes  a  variegated 
butterfly,  living  by  suction  on  the  honey  of  plants.  What 
is  there  in  nature  more  worthy  of  admiration !  _ 

The  appearance  of  the  country  at  the  close  of  this 
month,  when  the  hay  is  carried,  and  the  fields  are  like 
a  succession  of  level  lawns,  with  scarcely  a  daisy  to 
spangle  their  surface,  reminds  us  that  the  beautiful 
season  of  spring  has  passed  away.  It  is  gone  before 
we  had  fully  entered  into  its  enjoyment :  it  has  stolen 
away,  like  the  years  of  our  own  life,  almost  imper- 
ceptibly.    That  stream  of  time,  which 

No  wealth  can  bribe,  no  prayers  persuade  to  stay, 

has  carried  it  along  with  it,  ere  yet  our  expectations 
and  our  projects  were  realized.  How  important  then 
to  seize  the  passing  moment ;  to  work  while  it  is 
called  to-day,  at  all  that  is  really  useful  and  important. 

Be  wise  to-day,  'tis  madness  to  defer ; 

Next  day  the  fatal  precedent  will  plead ; 

Thus  on,  till  wisdom  is  pushed  out  of  life. — Young. 
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THE   TOWN  OF  ADARE,   LIM;eRICK. 


RUINS  OF  THE  BLACK  ABBEY, 


There  are  probably  but  few  places  of  similar  size 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  containing  more 
numerous  remains  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishments 
of  past  ages,  than  the  little  town  of  Adare,  in  the 
county  of  Limerick.  We  will  briefly  detail  the  early 
history  of  the  town,  before  speaking  of  these  establish- 
ments. 

Adare  is  situated  a  few  miles  south-west  of  the  city 
of  Limerick.  The  early  history  of  the  town  is  not 
known,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  English  in 
Ireland,  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Second.  About 
the  year  1279,  John  Fitzjerald,  first  earl  of  Kildare, 
built  a  monastery,  since  called  Black  Abbey,  and  re- 
presented in  our  frontispiece.  This  monastery  was 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  amply  endowed  for 
the  redemption  of  Christian  captives.  About  the 
year  1310,  Adare  was  incorporated  by  Edward  the 
Second ;  and  about  sixty  years  afterwards,  Edward 
the  Third  issued  a  writ  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county, 
and  all  officers  connected  with  the  subsidies,  &c.,  pro- 
hibiting them  under  heavy  penalties  from  demanding 
of  the  provost  or  commonalty  of  Adare  any  services 
or  customs,  until  the  town,  which  had  been  then  re- 
cently burned  and  destroyed  by  the  insurgent  Irish, 
should  be  fully  rebuilt  and  inhabited. 

A  castle  was  built  at  Adare  by  the  O'Donavons, 
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rebuilt  by  the  second  Earl  of  Kildare  in  1326,  and  en- 
larged and  fortified  by  several  of  his  successors.  The 
castle  -was  afterwards  ravaged  and  burnt  by  Tur- 
lough  O'Brien,  but  soon  repaired.  A  charge  of  treason 
having  been  brought  against  one  of  the  earls,  the 
castle  was  declared  forfeited  to  the  crown,  but  was 
subsequently  restored  to  him.  During  the  administra- 
tion of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  the  Earl  of  Kildare  had  to  go 
to  London  to  prove  his  innocence  of  certain  crimes 
charged  against  him,  and  shortly  after  this,  the  castle 
and  the  other  family  estates  were  again  escheated  to  the 
crown.  The  castle  was  a  frequent  scene  of  political 
and  warlike  turmoil.  In  the  year  1578  it  withstood 
a  siege  of  eleven  days,  but  was  at  length  taken  by  the 
English,  and  garrisoned  by  a  powerful  body  of  troops. 
An  unsuccessful  attempt  to  regain  it  was  made  by 
the  Desmonds,  which  is  thus  described  by  an  old 
writer : — 

In  1579,  John  of  Desmond,  with  450  men,  horse  and 
foot,  besieged  the  town :  so  that  the  garrison  dared  not  peep 
abroad  till  their  victuals  failed  them— and  then  necessity 
whetted  their  courage,  and  made  their  swords  as  sharp  as 
their  stomachs,  so  that  Sir  John  was  forced  to  retire.  The 
English  had  but  one  small  cot,  which  would  hold  about 
eight  men,  and  by  the  help  of  it  120  men  of  the  gari-ison 
were  wafted  over  the  river  into  the  Knight  of  Glenn's 
country,  and  being  unexpected  there,  did  great  execution 
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however,  they  staid  so  long,  that  the  Knight  of  Glenn  and 
Sir  John  collected  thirty  horse,  and  400  foot, — some  Irish 
and  some  Spaniards,— and  coming  up  with  them,  a 
sharp  skirmish  for  eight  hours  ensued :  the  English  made 
good  their  retreat  into  Adare,  without  any  considerable  loss, 
and  killed  about  fifty  of  the  enemy. 

On  a  subsequent  occasion  the  Earls  of  Desmond 
and  Kerry,  with  a  strong  force,  captured  the  castle, 
and  put  the  whole  of  the  garrison  to  the  sword.  They 
were  however  doomed  not  to  be  long  in  possession 
of  it,  for  Colonel  Zouch  came  fronfi  Cork  and  took  the 
castle, — imitating  the  example  of  his  predecessors  in 
putting  the  garrison  to  the  sword.  In  less  than 
twenty  years  after  this  it  was  again  besieged  by  the 
insurgent  Irish,  but  without  success,  although  at  one 
time  the  garrison  were  reduced  to  such  distress 
that  they  were  without  food  for  several  days  and  ob- 
tained a  supply  of  water  only  by  excavating  a  sub- 
terraneous passage  to  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  castle 
was  captured  in  1641;  but  upon  being  again  retaken  in 
1657,  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  it  was  ordex-ed  to  be  dis- 
mantled, and  has  never  since  been  a  place  of  defence. 

We  may  now  speak  of  the  present  appearance  of 
the  ancient  buildings  with  which  Adare  abounds. 
The  remains  of  the  castle  are  still  of  considerable 
extent ;  but  although  the  proprietor  has  taken  some 
precautions  to  preserve  it  from  utter  ruin,  it  seems  to 
be  decaying  rapidly.  Black  Abbey,  which,  as  we  have 
said,  was  originally  a  monastery,  continued  as  such 
till  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when,  with  the  other 
religious  house  founded  here,  it  was  granted  to  Sir 
Henry  Wallop,  to  be  held  for  ever  in  fealty,  in  free 
and  common  socage,  at  a  yearly  rent  of  26/.  i?*-  Sd., 
on  condition  of  his  maintaining  two  able  horsemen  on 
the  premises.  Some  large  and  perfect  ruins  of  this 
friary  still  remain.  The  steeple  or  tower  has  a  sort  of 
castellated  appearance,  and  is  supported  by  a  plain 
arch,  with  four  diagonal  ogives  meeting  in  the  centre, 
and  stairs  leading  to  the  battlements  :  the  nave 
and  choir  are  small  and  plain,  without  anything  re- 
markable :  in  the  rear  are  several  other  ruins.  The 
entrance  to  the  friary  was  by  a  low  gate  on  the  west 
side,  which  is  still  standing. 

Another  abbey  was  built  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
Mague,  and  still  presents  many  interesting  remains  of 
its  former  beauty.  There  are  still  to  be  seen  the  nave, 
the  choir,  and  south  transept  of  the  church,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  the  roof,  are  tolerably  entire. 
From  the  intersection  rises  a  beautiful  slender  square 
tower ;  and  the  choir  contains  several  stalls,  niches,' 
fonts,  and  stoups,  some  of  them  of  very  elegant  forms. 
On  the  east  side  of  the  transept  are  niches,  fonts,  and 
three  chantry  chapels,  or  oratories.  The  cloisters  are 
tolerably  perfect,  and  round  them  are  arranged  the 
principal  offices,  the  refectory,  and  various  other  do- 
mestic buildings.  The  prevailing  style  of  architecture 
is  the  later  English. 

The  remains  of  a  third  abbey  are  to  be  seen  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river.  This  was  a  Franciscan 
abbey,  founded  by  Thomas,  seventh  Earl  of  Kildare, 
who  married  Joan,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Des- 
mond. The  remains  consist  chiefly  of  a  lofty  and 
slender  square  tower,  a  nave,  and  part  of  the  conven- 
tual choir,  recently  fitted  up  by  the  Earl  of  Dunraven 
as  the  parish  church.  Some  cloisters  on  the  north 
side  of  the  abbey  have  been  restored  by  the  earl,  and 
a  splendid  family  mausoleum  erected  near  them.  The 
refectory,  and  part  of  the  domestic  buildings,  have 
been  restored  under  the  direction  of  the  Countess  of 
Dunraven,  and  fitted  up  as  a  school  house;  the  re- 
storations being  made  faithfully  to  correspond  with 
the  general  style  of  architecture  of  the  abbey.  The 
school  room  is  a  spacious  apartment,  lighted  by  fifteen 
windows.     A  good  dwelling  house  has  been  built  for 


a  master  and  governess;  and  the  expense  of  this,  as 
well  as  the  whole  expense  for  educating  300  children, 
is  defrayed  by  the  noble  countess. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  are  still  remains  of 
three  ancient  abbeys,  as  well  as  a  castle,  in  this  little 
town.  Indeed  it  appears  that  there  must  have  been 
still  more  than  these;  for  when  the  grant,  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  was  made  to  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  it 
included  the  Monastery  of  the  Holy  Trinity ;  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  Grey  Friars,  of  the  Preaching  Friars, 
and  of  the  Augustine  Friars  ;  the  Abbey  of  Monaster 
na  Aonaig,  and  the  Nunnery  of  Moinistir  na  Gcail- 
leach. 

The  old  town  of  Adare,  (that  which  contained  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  buildings  which  we  have 
been  describing,)  was  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river 
Mague;  but  the  modern  town  is  on  the  western  bank 
of  the  river,  about  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  old 
town.  A  narrow,  level,  but  fine  and  much  admired 
bridge  of  fourteen  arches  connects  the  two.  It  was 
built  by  the  fifth  Earl  of  Kildare,  and  is  still  in  good 
preservation.  The  whole  neighbourhood  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  Earl  of  Dunraven,  who,  as  fast  as 
the  leases  of  the  property  fall  in,  makes  every  endea- 
vour to  improve  the  town.  The  town  does  not  contain 
much  more  than  a  hundred  houses,  many  of  which  are 
very  old  and  badly  built ;  but  it  seems  probable,  from 
the  circumstance  just  alluded  to,  that  the  town  will 
gradually  improve.  There  are  a  modern  hotel,  post 
office,  &c.,  and  the  mail  from  Limerick  to  Tralee  passes 
through  the  town. 

Near  the  town  is  the  modern  residence  oF  the  Earl 
of  Dunraven,  Adare  Castle,  which,  when  completed, 
will  be  one  of  the  most  splendid  mansions  in  Ireland. 
The  style  of  architecture  of  this  noble  building,  which 
we  believe  is  not  yet  quite  completed,  is  that  of  the 
more  enriched  period  of  the  later  English.  It  is  built 
of  hewn  limestone  found  upon  the  estate,  and  is  situ- 
ated on  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  in  a  very  ex- 
tensive and  finely  wooded  demesne,  commanding  a 
beautiful  view  of  the  numerous  and  venerable  remains 
which  we  have  described.  Near  the  house  stands  an 
old  ash  tree,  which  is  connected  with  a  circumstance 
of  no  little  interest  to  the  proprietor  of  the  mansion. 
On  the  approach  of  a  party  of  marauders,  during  the 
disturbed  state  of  Ireland  consequent  on  the  revolu- 
tion of  1688,  some  family  documents  and  other 
articles  of  great  value  were  deposited  under  this  ash 
tree,  until  the  danger  was  past. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Adare  contains  a  singular 
little  community  called  Palatines :  these  were  German 
Protestants,  who  settled  here  about  the  year  1740, 
since  which  time  they  have  greatly  increased  in  num- 
ber, but  still  continue  a  distinct  body.  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald says: — 

The  parish  contains  about  5300  acres  of  land,  a  great 
part  of  which  is  cultivated,  as  many  Palatine  families  reside 
here,  who  are  a  very  industrious,  sober,  well-conducted 
people.  Their  houses  and  farms  have  every  appearance  of 
neatness  and  comfort ;  and  they  have  of  late  intermarried 
with  the  natives,  who,  since  they  have  been  enabled  to  take 
leases  for  lives,  have  acquired  habits  of  industry,  knowledge 
of  cultivation,  and  proper  implements  of  husbandry,  from 
the  Palatine. 

The  river  Mague  is  navigable  from  the  Shannon  to 
the  town  of  Adare,  by  the  aid  of  a  short  canal ;  and 
there  are  two  quays,  one  at  the  termination  of  the 
canal  in  the  town,  the  other  about  a  mile  down  the 
river,  both  constructed  at  the  expense  of  Lord  Dun- 
raven. There  are  eight  fairs  at  Adare  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  for  the  sale  of  farming  stock  and  imple- 
ments :  these  fairs  are  v/ell  attended. 
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RESPONSIBILITY    OF    AN    AGENT. 

"  Whoever,"  says  Dr.  Paley,  "  undertakes  another  man 
business,  makes  it  his  own ;  that  is,  promises  to  employ 
upon  it  the  same  care,  attention,  and  diligence,  that  he 
would  do  if  it  were  actually  his  own ;  for  he  knows  that  the 
business  was  committed  to  him  with  that  expectation.  And 
he  promises  nothing  more  than  this.  Therefore  an  agent 
is  not  obliged  to  wait,  inquire,  solicit,  ride  about  the  coun- 
try, toil,  or  study,  whilst  there  remains  a  possibility  of 
benefiting  his  employer.  If  he  exert  as  much  activity,  and 
use  such  caution,  as  the  value  of  the  business  in  his  judg- 
ment deserves,  that  is,  as  he  would  have  thought  sufficient 
if  the  same  interest  of  his  own  had  been  at  stake,  he  has 
discharged  his  duty,  although  it  should  afterwards  turn  out, 
that  by  more  activity,  and  longer  perseverance,  he  might 
have  concluded  the  business  with  greater  advantage." 
r  Mr.  Macculloch  remarks  that  there  seems  to  be  a  great 
deal  of  laxity  in  this  statement.  It  is  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish between  those  who,  in  executing  a  commission, 
render  their  services  for  a  particular  occasion  only,  without 
hire,  and  those  who  undertake  it  in  the  course  of  business, 
making  a  regular  charge  for  their  trouble.  If  the  former 
bestow  on  it  that  ordinary  degree  of  care  and  attention 
which  the  generality  of  mankind  bestow  on  similar  affairs 
of  their  own,  it  is  all,  perhaps,  that  can  be  expected:  but 
the  latter  will  be  justly  censurable  if  they  do  not  execute 
their  engagements  on  account  of  others  with  that  care  and 
diligence  which  a  "provident  and  attentive  father  of  a 
family"  uses  in  his  own  private  concerns.  It  is  their  duty 
to  exert  themselves  proportionally  to  the  exigency  of  the 
affair  in  hand;  and  neither  to  do  anything,  how  minute 
soever,  by  which  their  employers  may  sustain  damage,  nor 
omit  anything,  however  inconsiderable,  which  the  nature  of 
the  act  requires.  Perhaps  the  best  general  rule  on  the 
subject  is,  to  suppose  a  factor  or  agent  bound  to  exert  that 
degree  of  care  and  vigilance  that  may  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected of  him  by  others.  At  all  events,  it  is  clear  he  is  not 
to  be  regulated  by  his  own  notions  of  the  value  of  the 
business.  A  man  may  neglect  business  of  his  own,  or  not 
think  it  worth  attending  to ;  but  he  is  not  therefore  to  be 
excused  for  neglecting  any  similar  business  he  has  under- 
taken to  transact  for  others. 


As  meadows  parched,  brown  groves,  and  witheriag  flowers, 

Imbibe  the  sparkling  dew  and  genial  showers ; 

As  chill  dai'k  air  inhales  the  morning  beam ; 

As  thirsty  harts  enjoy  the  gelid  stream; 

Thus  to  man's  grateful  soul  from  heaven  descend, 

The  mercies  of  his  Father,  Lord,  and  Friend  ! 

Sir  WitLiAM  Jones. 


Man  has  never  woven  a  tapestry  like  that  which  May 
spreads  beneath  us,  in  its  green  and  flowery  meadows ;  and 
where  are  the  imitative  works  of  art  that  can  compete  with 
a  Hower-garden,  can  even  approach  to  a  single  flower  ? 
But  we  admire  the  imitations,  and  almost  forget  to  look  at 
the  reality  and  the  original.  Yet  while  the  former  are 
costly,  or  even  inaccessible,  the  others  are  given  freely, 
without  cost,  and  they  are  given  freely  to  all.  The  Creator 
has  even  empowered  us  to  create  for  ourselves,  and  almost 
•without  labour,  beauty  which  no  art  can  approach,  and  no 
price  could  leach  it  to  rival.  We  sow  a  few  seeds  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  we  become  artists,  under  the  kindness  of  the 
Great  Artist,  producing  pictures,  imperfect  imitations  of 
which  we  must  have  purchased  with  gold,  as  not  all  the 
gold  of  the  universe  could  have  stimulated  an  artist  to 
approach  to  them. — Macculloch. 


Man's  a  poor  deluded  bubble, 

Wandering  in  a  mist  of  lies; 
Seeing  false,  or  seeing  double, 

Who  would  trust  to  such  weak  eyes  ? 
Yet  presuming  on  his  senses. 

On  he  goes  most  wondrous  wise. 
Doubts  of  truth,  believes  pretences, 

Lost  in  error,  lives  and  dies. Dodsley. 


Peace  is  the  proper  result  of  the  Christian  temper.  It  is 
the  great  kindness  which  our  rehgion  doth  us,  that  it  brings 
us  to  a  settledness  of  mind,  and  a  consistency  within  our- 
selves.— Bishop  Patrick. 


ON  OBTAINING  COPIES  OF  ENGRAVINGS 
AND  MEDALS  BY  MEANS  OF  GALVANISM. 

IL 

We  are  too  much  accustomed  to  judge  of  the  import- 
ance of  an  invention  by  its  practical  utility;  and 
often  denounce  as  useless  an  invention  which  cannot 
be  immediately  applied  with  perfect  success.  If  this 
feeling  were  to  become  general  among  cultivators  of 
science,  our  arts  and  manufactures  would  be  in- 
capable of  further  improvement,  and,  indeed,  the 
human  race  would  participate  in  the  general  apathy, 
and  our  physical  condition  would  be  in  a  state  of 
retrogradation. 

The  inventor  of  the  electrotype,  in  speaking  of  its 
application  to  the  arts,  expresses  himself  in  modest 
terms.  He  does  not  entertain  any  very  sanguine 
notions  respecting  its  future  general  application  to 
the  art  of  engraving  :  this  he  leaves  to  the  practical 
engraver  and  printer.  He  wishes  for  a  fair  trial  of 
his  invention,  and  feels  assured  that  it  may  be  found 
a  useful  addition  to  many  trades,  and  branches  of 
art;  supplying  as  it  does,  a  means  of  producing  a 
cast  or  a  die  in  hard  metal,  without  the  agency  of  heat 
or  pressure,  and  in  extreme  perfection  and  well 
defined  sharpness.  Nor  is  its  application  confined  to 
copper  only,  since  the  metallic  salts  in  general,  may, 
by  the  voltaic  process,  be  made  to  deposit  their 
metals  upon  any  metalic  nucleus  that  is  presented  to 
them.  In  addition  to  this,  perfect  copies  may  be  ob- 
tained of  bronzed  figures,  and  these  copies  do  not 
require  chasing  when  taken  out ;  nor  does  there 
appear  to  be  any  inconvenient  limit  as  to  size.  Pub- 
lishers of  music  may  also  by  this  process  have  their 
plates  in  relief.  Copies  of  wood-engravings  may 
also  be  made  in  copper  by  this  voltaic  process,  which 
also  bids  fair  to  abridge  the  important  process  of 
stereotyping.  Its  use  in  the  potteries  may  also  be 
important,  where  eight  or  ten  copper-plates  of  a 
similar  pattern  are  ofteii  required;  so  that,  one  being 
engraved,  the  required  number  can  be  produced  in 
voltaic  copper. 

It  appears,  then,  that  in  the  present  early  state  of 
the  electrotype,  there  are  five  distinct  modes  of  appli- 
cation: 

First,  Engraving  in  relief  on  a  plate  of  copper. 
Second,  Depositing  a  voltaic  copper-plate  with  the 
lines  in  relief. 

Third,  Taking  fac-similes  of  a  medal,  (reverse  or 
obverse,)  or  of  a  bronze  cast. 

Fourth,  Taking  a  voltaic  impression  from  plaster 
or  clay. 

Fifth,  Multiplying  the  number  of  already  engraved 
copper-plates. 

We  now  proceed  to  supply  a  few  experimental  de- 
tails on  the  above  applications  of  the  electrotype. 

1.  To  engrave  in  relief  on  a  plate  of  copper. — To  a 
plate  of  copper,  such  as  is  used  by  the  engraver,  let  a 
piece  of  copper  wire  be  neatly  soldered.  Give  the 
plate  a  coating  of  cement,  and  when  cool,  write  or 
draw  the  design  on  the  wax,  with  a  black  lead  pencil,  or 
a  point.  Then  cut  through  the  wax  with  a  graver  or 
a  steel  point,  taking  care  that  the  copper  is  exposed 
on  every  line. 

The  plate  must  now  be  immersed  in.  an  acid 
solution,  composed  of  three  parts  water,  and  one  of 
nitric  acid.  When  the  exposed  lines  are  slightly 
corroded  by  the  acid,  the  plate  must  be  removed  to 
the  voltaic  apparatus  shown  in  the  annexed  figure, 
which  represents  a  section  of  an  earthenware  vessel, 
A,  containing  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  c,  an 
inner  pan,  of  eai-thenware  or  wood,  having  a  plaster  of 
Paris  bottom,  made  to  fit  into  the  interior  of  a,  and 
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containing  a  saline  solution,  b,  the  copper-plate  on 
which  the  voltaic  copper  is  deposited  :  it  is  iaiTnersed 
in  the  sulphate  of  copper,  and  is  supported  by  the 
wire  F,  which  unites  by  means  of  the  binding  screw 
E,  with  the  wire  soldered  to  the  zinc  plate  d,  in  the 
saline  solution. 


After  the  voltaic  copper  has  been  deposited  in  the 
lines  engraved  in  the  wax,  the  surface  of  the  formation 
will  be  found  to  be  more  or  less  rough,  according  to 
the  time  employed  in  the  voltaic  deposition  of  the 
copper :  to  remedy  this,  the  surface  must  be  rubbed 
with  a  piece  of  smooth  flag  or  pumice-stone,  with 
water.  Then,  to  remove  the  wax  ground- work,  the 
plate  must  be  heated,  and  washed  with  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine and  a  brush.  The  plate  is  now  ready  to  be 
printed  from  at  an  ordinary  press. 

2.  To  deposit  a  solid  voltaic  plate,  with  the  lines  in 
relief. — A  plate  of  copper,  lead,  silver,  or  type-metal, 
is  engraved  to  the  depth  requisite  to  print  from ;  the 
lines  must  be  flat  at  bottom,  and,  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble, of  the  same  depth.  When  thus  engraved,  the 
plate  should  be  heated  just  sufficient  to  melt  a  small 
lump  of  virgin  wax,  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  tur- 
pentine. Just  before  the  plate  becomes  cold,  the  wax 
should  be  wiped  apparently  quite  off :  there  will  still 
remain  a  minute  film  of  wax,  quite  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent the  voltaic  copper  from  adhering  to  the  plate. 

t^  A  piece  of  wire  is  then  soldered  to  the  back,  and 
two  coats  of  thick  varnish  (made  by  dissolving  shell- 
lac  in  spirits  of  wine)  applied  to  the  back  and  edges 
of  the  plate;  but  Mr.  Spencer  recommends,  if  the 
plate  be  large,  to  imbed  it  with  plaster  of  Paris,  or 
Roman  cement,  in  a  box,  the  size  of  the  plate,  allow- 
ing the  wooden  edge  of  the  box  to  project  just  as 
much  above  the  surface  of  the  plate,  as  the  thickness 
of  the  voltaic  plate  is  intended  to  be.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  keep  the  engraved  surface  of  the  plate  clean. 
Should  the  engraving  be  made  on  lead,  or  type- 
metal,  the  preparation  of  wax  is  not  required,  because 
heat  is  sufficient  to  loosen  the  plates. 

3.  Fac-similes  of  medals,  &c.,  may  be  taken  by  two 
different  methods  :  the  one  by  depositing  a  mould  of 
the  voltaic  metal  on  the  face  of  the  medal,  having 
first  heated  it,  and  applied  wax  ;  and  then,  by  a  sub- 
sequent operation,  depositing  the  metal  in  the  mould 
thus  formed.  The  readiest  way,  however,  is  to  take 
an  impression  of  the  coin  or  medal  in  milled  sheet- 
lead,  as  described  in  the  former  article. 

4.  A  voltaic  impression,  from  a  plaster  or  clay 
rnodel  may  also  be  taken  by  the  method  described  in 
the  former  article. 

5.  To  obtain  any  number  of  copies  from  an  already- 
engraved  copper  plate,  an  impression  of  the  plate  is 
made  in  lead,  and  if  a  powerful  press  be  employed, 
the  lead  will  have  every  line  in  relief  that  had  been 
sunk  in  the  copper. 

Wood-engravings  may  algo  be  copied  by  the  same 


method.     On  this  part  of  the  subject,  Mr.  Spencer 
remarks, — 

Plumbers  who  have  handled  lead  for  the  greater  portion 
of  their  lives  are  astonished  to  find  it  so  susceptible  of 
pressure.  On  the  contrary,  wood  engravers  did  not,  until 
now,  imagine  their  blocks  would  stand  the  pressure  of  a 
screw  press  on  a  lead  surface  without  injury ;  but  such  is 
the  fact  in  both  instances.  In  the  manner  in  which  box- 
wood is  used  for  wood  engravings,  being  horizontal  sections, 
it  will  sustain  a  pressure  of  SOOOlbs  without  injury,  provided 
the  pressure  is  perfectly  perpendicular. 

In  the  management  of  the  simple  apparatus  which 
is  employed  in  the  electrotype,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
the  binding-screws,  wires,  and  all  metallic  surfaces, 
quite  clean  and  bright.  The  zinc  plate  should  be  occa- 
sionally taken  out  of  the  arrangement,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  process,  and  cleansed  by  washing 
it  in  water ;  and  the  saline  solution  may  also  be  occa- 
sionally renewed.  Crystals  of  sulphate  of  copper 
should  be  added  from  time  to  time  to  the  solution  of 
that  salt,  in  order  to  keep  it  saturated. 

We  now  conclude  our  present  notice  of  this  inter- 
esting process,  assuring  our  readers  that  if  they  are 
anxious  to  possess  elegant  and  correct  copies  of 
medals,  and  coins,  &c.,  they  will  find  no  difficulty  in 
procuring  and  managing  the  simple  apparatus  de. 
scribed  in  fig.  2  of  our  former  article. 


INTERRUPTED    MEDITATION. 

'Tis  a  bitter  tiling  in  this  life  of  pain, 

When  the  spiiit  has  spurned  its  earthly  chain, 

And  sought  in  the  bosom's  still  recess, 

The  joy  of  its  own  deep  loneliness; 

And  though  the  sensations  which  then  we  feel. 

May  be  rather  of  sorrow  than  of  weal. 

It  is  something  to  think  there  is  that  in  their  tone, 

Which  the  spirit  may  drink  in,  all  its  own  : 

It  is  bitter  then  to  hear  the  din 

Of  another's  voice  break  rudely  in. 

And  mar  the  mirror  which  just  has  caught 

Some  bright  reflection,  some  cherished  thought; 

Some  vision  wove  with  so  slight  a  spell. 

That  a  sound  or  a  word  may  tbe  charm  dispel, 

And  leave  no  trace  of  its  path  behind, 

But  a  restless  vacancy  of  mind: 

As  in  those  fair  pictures  that  lie  imprest 

On  a  lake  of  the  mountain's  tranquU  breast 

Shadows  so  faultless  in  shapes  and  dies, 

That  they  only  are  not  realities. 

Let  an  air  but  steal  down  the  mountain's  side, 

Let  a  pebble  the  sleeping  waters  divide, 

Let  a  leaf  but  fall  from  a  withered  spray, 

The  fairy  delusion  will  pass  away, 

And  ripples  and  circles  will  crowd  o'er  the  scene. 

And  confusion  will  revel  where  beauty  has  been. 

The  RuBi,  a  Tale  of  the  Sea. 

Let  no  one  be  seduced  by  the  enthusiasm  of  noble  thoughts 
to  embark  in  an  enterprise,  of  which  he  may  not  have  se- 
curely weighed  the  motives  and  probable  results. Ward. 

The  good  in  this  state  of  existence  preponderates  over  the 
bad,  let  miscalled  philosophers  tell  us  what  they  will.  If 
our  affections  be  tried,  our  affections  are  our  consolation 
and  comfort;  and  memory,  however  sad,  is  the  best  and 
purest  link  between  this  world  and  another. Dickens. 

The  celebrated  French  philosopher,  Lavoisier,  author  of 
Elements  of  Chemistry,  and  other  scientific  works,  was 
executed,  during  the  terrors  of  Robespierre's  tyranny,  for 
the  pretended  crime  of  having  adulterated  snuff  with  ingre- 
dients destructive  to  the  health  of  the  citizens  !  On  being 
seized,  he  entreated  at  least  to  be  allowed  time  to  finish 
some  experiments  in  which  he  was  engaged  ;  but  the  reply 
of  Coffinhall,  the  president  of  the  gang  who  condemned 
him,  was  characteristic  of  the  savage  ignorance  of  those 
monsters  in  human  form  : — "  The  Republic  does  not  want 
savans  or  chemists,  and  the  course  of  justice  cannot  be  sus- 
pended," 
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THE  COW-TREE  OF  THE  CARACCAS, 
(Palo  de  Vaca.) 


Humboldt  describes  the  Palo  de  Vaca,  or  Cow-Tree, 
as  growing  ou  the  shores  of  the  Cordilleras,  and  found 
most  plentifully  between  Barbula  and  the  lake  of 
Maracaybo.  "On  the  barren  flank  of  a  rock,"  says 
this  interesting  writer,  "  grows  a  tree  with  dry 
and  leather-like  leaves  j  its  large,  woody  roots  can 
scarcely  penetrate  into  the  stony  soil.  For  several 
mouths  in  the  year  not  a  single  shower  moistens  its 
foliage.  Its  branches  appear  dead  and  dried  ;  yet  as 
soon  as  the  trunk  is  pierced,  there  flows  from  it  a 
sweet  and  nourishing  milk.  It  is  at  sunrise  this  vege- 
table fountain  is  most  abundant.  The  natives  are 
then  to  be  seen  hastening  from  all  quarters,  furnished 
with  large  bowls,  to  receive  the  milk,  which  grows 
yellow,  and  thickens  at  the  surface.  Some  employ 
their  bowls  under  the  tree,  while  others  carry  home 
the  juice  for  their  children.  This  fine  tree  rises  like 
the  broad  leafed  star-apple.  Its  oblong  and  pointed 
leaves,  tough  and  alternate,  are  marked  by  lateral  ribs  j 
some  of  them  are  ten  inches  long.  We  did  not  see 
the  flower.  The  fruit  is  somewhat  fleshy,  and  contains 
a  nut, — sometimes  two.  The  milk,  obtained  by  inci- 
sions made  in  the  trunk,  is  glutinous,  tolerably  thick, 
free  from  all  acrimony,  and  of  an  agreeable  and  balmy 
smell.  It  was  offered  to  us  in  the  shell  of  the  tutuno, 
or  calabash  tree.  We  drank  a  considerable  quantity 
of  it  in  the  evening,  before  we  went  to  bed,  and  very 
early  in  the  morning,  without  experiencing  the  slight- 
est injurious  effects.  The  viscosity  ot  the  milk  alone 
renders  it  somewhat  disagreeable.  The  negroes  and 
free  labourers  drink  it,  dipping  into  it  their  maize,  or 
cassava  bread." 

I  shall  now  quote  from  a  communication  on  the 
subject  from  Triniuad,  addressed  by  Mr.  D.  Lochhart, 
to  A.  B.  Lambert,  Esq.,  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of 
the  Liqnaean  Society  : — "  I  have  just  returned  from  an 


excursion  to  the  Caraccas,  where  I  collected  the 
juice  of  a  cow-tree,  and  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of 
sending  you  a  phial  of  the  milk,  together  with  a  few 
leaves,  and  a  portion  of  the  root  of  the  tree.  The 
Palo  de  Vaca  is  a  tree  of  large  dimensions.  The 
one  that  I  procured  the  juice  from  had  a  trunk 
seven  feet  in  diameter,  and  it  was  one  hundred 
feet  from  the  root  to  the  first  branch.  The  milk 
was  obtained  by  making  a  spiral  incision  into  the 
bark.  Carauo,  the  place  where  I  met  with  the  tree, 
is  about  fifty  miles  east  of  La  Guayra,  and  at  an  ele- 
vation of  from  1000  to  1200  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  is  likewise  found  between  Cape  Codera 
and  Barcelona.  The  milk  is  used  by  the  inhabitants 
wherever  it  is  known.  I  drank  a  pint  of  it  without 
experiencing  the  least  inconvenience.  In  taste  and 
consistence  it  much  resembled  sweet  cream,  and  pos- 
sesses an  agreeable  smell.  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
procure  some  young  trees  and  roots  of  the  Palo 
de  Vaca,  which  I  will  endeavour  to  increase." 

"I  had  an  opportunity,"  says  Mr.  David  Don,  "of 
examining  attentively  the  leaves  of  the  Palo  de  Vaca, 
and  found  them  to  approach  very  close  to  those  of 
several  South  American  species  oi  ficus.  The  disposi- 
tion of  the  nerves  and  veins  was  precisely  similar, 
which,  together  with  the  insertion  and  consistence  of 
the  leaves  themselves,  appear  to  justify  the  propriety 
of  the  place  assigned  to  the  Palo  de  Vaca,  by  M. 
Kunth,  who  has  arranged  it  in  the  family  of  Urticecs, 
under  the  name  of  Galactodendron  utile;  but  neither  he 
nor  myself  have  seen  the  fruit  or  flower ;  so  that  as  a 
genus  it  rests  on  very  insufficient  grounds.  The  tree, 
however,  is  evidently  related  to  ficus  or  brossimum. 
The  juice  contained  in  the  phial  sent  to  Mr.  Lambert 
had  the  appearance  of  cream,  and  notwithstanding 
that  it  had  suffered  materially  from  the  long  voyage, 
the  taste  was  by  no  means  unpalatable." 

Mr.  Fanning,  who  came  from  the  Caraccas  to  Eng- 
land in  1827,  brought  home  small  specimens  of  the 
cow-tree,  the  first  ever  seen  in  England,  together  with 
a  drawing  of  the  tree,  and  brought  with  him  at  the 
same  time  some  of  the  milk,  dried  in  the  form  of 
lozenges.     These  plants  all  unfortunately  perished. 

Sir  Robert  Kerr  Porter  has  had  the  goodness  to 
send  me  from  the  Caraccas,  a  bottle  of  the  milk  of  the 
Palo  de  Vaca,  together  with  the  portion  of  a  branch, 
containing  three  leaves  from  an  old  tree,  and  a  branch 
with  its  leaves,  of  a  t/ounff  tree  with  a  piece  of  the  bark, 
and  enhanced  the  truly  valuable  donation  by  a  beau- 
tiful sketch  of  the  tree  itself,  highly  characteristic  of 
his  elegant  pencil.  I  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of 
giving  entire  the  graphic  description  of  his  visit  to  the 
Palo  de  Vaca,  as  contained  in  his  very  interesting 
letter  to  me,  under  date,  June  8,  1837. 

"  The  period  at  which  my  visit  was  made  to  this 
marvellous  vegetable  production,  unfortunately  found 
it  without  flower  or  fruit ;  but  as  I  have  in  vain  for 
months  and  months  past  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the 
particular  time  of  either  or  both,  I  was  compelled  to 
seize  the  first  leisure  four  or  five  days,  to  make  an  ex- 
cursion into  the  mountainous  part  of  the  country 
where  it  grows. 

"We  journeyed  over  a  most  rugged  suite  of  moun- 
tains to  the  Cordillera  on  the  north  coast,  which  occu- 
pies nearly  its  whole  extent ;  and  at  a  distance  of 
fifty  miles  from  this  capital,  at  an  elevation,  I  should 
suppose,  of  between  four  and  five  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Carribean  sea,  reached  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  tree  sought  for,  having  passed  the  night 
at  a  sugar  estate,  in  one  of  the  pretty  and  productive 
vallies  abounding  near  the  coast.  At  six  the  following 
morning,  attended  by  some  natives,  we  began  an 
ascent  of  about  a  league,  up  the  face  of  an  awfully  steep 
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mountain,  covered  with  a  dense  forest  of  enormous 
trees  and  thick  jungle.  The  people  were  actually 
obliged  to  cut  a  pathway  through  the  almost  impene- 
trable hanging  branches,  and  other  bushy  inter- 
ruptions. After  a  most  toiling  walk,  in  a  couple  of 
hours  we  reached  the  Palo  de  Vaca  grove,  and  I 
assure  you  that  I  felt  most  amply  repaid,  by  the  sight 
of  so  many  marvellously  huge  vegetable  productions, 
for  all  the  fatigue  I  had  already  undergone.  The  tree 
our  people  first  commenced  their  milking  operations 
on,  measured  somewhat  more  than  twenty  feet  m 
circumference,  about  a  man's  height,  from  its  roots; 
from  whence  its  magnificently  colossal  stem  rose 
to  full  sixty  feet,  clear  of  the  smallest  branch  or 
leaf.  The  vast  arms  and  minor  branches  spread  them- 
selves at  this  elevation  on  every  side,  certainly  to  an 
extent  from  the  centre  of  at  least  twenty-five  feetj  the 
whole  luxuriantly  clothed  with  immense  leaves.  This 
splendid  portion  of  the  tree  I  am  sure  cannot  add  less 
than  forty  additional  feet  to  its  wonderful  elevation. 

"  The  Indians  of  our  company  told  us  that  the  milk 
is  far  more  profuse  in  its  flowing  when  the  requisite 
incisions  are  made  in  the  bark  on  the  increase  of  the 
moon,  than  it  is  on  the  decrease  ;  however,  we  got  a 
couple  of  bottles  of  it  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  but 
from  two  trees.  When  the  wound  was  made  in  that 
on  which  I  looked  with  so  much  wonder  and  indescri- 
bable feeling,  the  snowy  current  broke  forth  with  great 
violence.  Its  colour  and  consistency  were  precisely 
that  of  the  animal  milk,  with  a  taste  not  less  sweet 
and  palatable  ;  yet  it  left  on  the  tongue  a  slight  bitter- 
ness, and  on  the  lips  a  considerable  clamminess  j  an 
aromatic  smell  was  mi)st  strongly  perceptible  when 
tasting  it.  I  have  sent  you  a  small  piece  of  the  bark, 
in  which  is  contained  the  lacteal  fluid.  It  varies  from 
an  inch  to  one  and  a  half  in  thickness.  The  wood  form- 
ing the  body  of  the  tree  is  white,  hard,  and  close  grained. 
The  dimensions  I  have  given  were  exceeded,  by  many 
feet  in  every  way,  by  numbers  of  others  of  the  same 
species  that  grew  within  some  yards  around.  The  forest 
abounds  in  thousands  of  different  kinds  of  trees,  many 
even  exceeding  in  size  the  wonderful  Palo  de  Vaca. 
With  regard  to  the  living  colour  of  the  leaves,  it  differs 
little  in  depth  of  green  and  polish  from  those  of  the 
laurel  leaf." 

When  the  cork  of  the  bottle  of  milk,  transmitted  by 
Sir  Robert  Kerr  Porter,  was  withdrawn,  it  was 
followed  by  an  explosive  report,  almost  as  loud  as 
that  of  a  pistol ;  succeeded  by  a  violent  effervescence 
and  overflow  of  the  lactescent  liquid,  accompanied  by 
a  copious  disengagement  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  in  a 
visible  form,  resembUng  light  smoke  from  its  combi- 
nation with  aqueous  vapour. 

The  consistence,  taste,  and  smell  were  precisely 
that  of  thick  sour  cream,  with  curdy  granulations 
deposited  on  the  surface  in  contact,  and  it  felt  some- 
what viscid  or  clammy  to  the  touch.  I  used  a  little 
of  it  in  tea,  and  it  relished  very  well,  and  imperfectly 
mixed  like  sour  cream,  imparting  a  curdled  appear- 
ance, and  tasting  somewhat  balsamic. 

The  Palo  de  Vaca,  whether  considered  in  reference 
to  its  "  milk,"  or  rather  cream,  or  its  bark,  affords 
products  among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  wonders 
of  vegetation.  Both  tl^e  milk  and  bark  contain  the 
elements  of  nutritious  and  wholesome  food  for  man, 
and  bread  formed  of  its  bark  would  be  almost  equal 
to  that  made  from  corn  ; — for  the  immediate  or  proxi- 
mate parts  of  wheaten  flour  are  found  in  the  bark  of 
the  cow-tree — so  that  the  Palo  de  Vaca  yields  both 
bread  and  milk. 

[Abridge:!  from  A  Descriptive  Account  of  the  Pale  de  Vaca,  by 
John  Murray,  F.S.A.J 


ON  MIGRATION. 
II. 


As  fables  tell,  an  Indian  sage, 
The  Hindoslani  woods  among, 
Could  in  his  desert  hermitage, 
As  if  'twere  marked  in  written  page, 
Translate  the  wild  bird's  song. 

I  wish  I  did  his  power  possess, 
That  I  might  learn,  fleet  bird  from  thee, 
What  our  vain  systems  only  guess. 
And  know  from  what  wide  wilderneu 
You  came  across  the  sea. 


The  Migration  of  Birds. 

The  migration  of  the  feathered  race,  has  occupied 
much  attention,  and  afforded  subject  for  many  curious 
inquiries,  from  a  very  early  period  to  the  present 
time,  nor  is  the  topic  exhausted  :  numerous  interest- 
ing facts  still  remain  unexplained,  and  a  vast  field  for 
observation  still  presents  itself  to  scientific  research. 

Birds  migrate  northwards  and  southwards,  so  that 
there  is  in  our  latitudes  at  least  a  periodical  ebb  and  tide 
of  spring  and  winter  visitors.  The  former  gradually 
work  their  way  as  the  season  advances,  from  the  warm 
regions  of  the  south,  where  they  have  enjoyed  food 
and  sunshine,  and  have  escaped  the  rigours  of  our 
winter  ;  and  arrive  here  to  cheer  us  with  their  songs, 
and  to  make  our  summer  months  still  more  delightful. 
The  latter  being  inhabitants  of  the  arctic  circle,  and 
finding  in  the  forests  and  morasses  of  that  region,  a 
sufficient  supply  of  food  in  summer,  are  only  led  to 
quit  their  homes  when  the  early  winter  begins  to  bind 
up  the  lakes,  and  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  to  de- 
prive them  of  sustenance.  It  is  then  that  they  seek 
our  milder  shores,  and  accordingly  at  the  season 
when  our  summer  visitants  are  leaving  us  to  proceed 
on  their  journey  southwards,  these  songless  inhabit- 
ants of  the  north  arrive  to  take  their  places,  and  to 
feed  on  such  winter  fruits  and  berries,  and  such 
insects  and  aquatic  plants,  as  are  denied  to  their  own 
inhospitable  climate.  These  visitors,  though  mute, 
are  of  no  mean  value — for  many  of  them  are  esteemed 
as  delicate  food,  and  in  consequence  the  red-wing, 
field- fare,  woodcock,  snipe,  widgeon,  &c.,  are  wont  to 
receive  homage  and  admiration  from  those  who  could 
listen  to  the  sweet  warblings  of  the  nightingale,  or  the 
tender  cooings  of  the  turtle-dove  with  perfect  indif- 
ference. 

The  visits  of  these  birds,  as  well  as  of  those  from  the 
soQth,  depend  greatly  on  the  state  of  the  weather, 
which  appears  to  hasten  or  retard  their  flight  as  the 
season  may  be.  Thus  we  often  find  that  a  few  of  our 
summer-birds  leave  the  main  body  and  arrive  sooner 
than  the  rest,  while  the  others  have  been  kept  back 
by  a  sudden  return  of  unfavourable  weather,  according 
to  the  adage,  "  One  swallow  does  not  make  a  sum- 
mer." It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  early  comers  are 
male  birds,  arriving  as  it  would  seem,  in  search  of 
some  fit  spot  to  which  to  introduce  their  mates.  The 
bird-catchers  are  aware  of  this,  and  prepare  their 
traps  accordingly,  so  that  nightingales  and  other 
singing-birds  are  often  snared  on  their  first  arrival, 
and  spend  the  short  remainder  of  their  lives  in  cap- 
tivity. Many  birds  return  not  only  to  the  same 
country,  but  to  the  very  spot  they  left  in  the  pre- 
ceding season,  a  fact  which  has  been  ascertained  by 
catching  and  marking  some  of  them ;  while  other 
birds  do  not  confine  themselves  to  a  particular  coun- 
try, but  range  from  one  to  another,  as  circumstances 
may  dictate. 

It  has  been  observed  that  certain  migratory  birds 
do  not  leave  their  summer  abode,  unless  the  winter  is 
to  be  one  of  unusual  severity.    This  fact  is  surprising^; 
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and  the  question  "By  what  means  is  the  bird  instructed 
as  to  the  coining  season,"  naturally  presents  itself  to 
the  mind,  but  still  remains  unanswered.  What 
their  instinctive  knowledge  is,  and  whether  they  have 
any  power  of  reflecting  on  the  phenomena  by  which 
they  are  surrounded,  will  ever  probably  be  a  mystery 
to  us,  but  we  may  trace  in  this,  as  in  numberless 
other  instances,  the  care  and  wise  arrangement  of  a 
superintending  Providence,  by  which  creatures  small 
and  insignificant  in  the  scale  of  creation,  are  led 
to  choose  the  climate  most  favourable  to  them,  and  to 
hasten  towards  another  region,  just  at  the  period 
when  a  longer  tarry  in  the  one  they  inhabit  would  be 
fatal  to  their  existence. 

Wliere  the  Northern  Ocean,  in  vast  whirls, 

Boils  round  the  naked  melancholy  isles, 
Of  furthest  Thule,  and  the  Atlantic  surge 
Pours  in  among  the  stormy  Hebrides  ; 
Who  can  recount  what  transmigrations  there 
Are  annual  made  ?  what  nations  come  and  go  ? 
And  how  the  living  clouds  on  clouds  arise ; 
Infinite  wings  !  till  all  the  plume-dark  air, 
And  rude  resounding  shore  are  one  wild  cry. 
Most  birds  perform  their  migrations  during  the  night, 
but  there   are  some  that  travel  only  by  day,   and 
others    that   stop   not   either   by  night   or   by  day. 
Among  the  first  are  the  owl,  blackbird,  &c.,  and  a 
great  number  of  aquatic  birds ;    among  those  that 
travel  by  day  are  the  crow,  pie,  titmouse,  wren,  wood- 
pecker, chaffinch,  goldfinch,  lark,  swallow,  and  some 
others ;    and  of  those  which  do  not  intermit  their 
flight  are  the  heron,  wagtail,  yellow-hammer,  stork, 
crane,  plover,  swan,  and  wild  goose.     These  choose  a 
bright  moonlight  season  in  which  to  set  out  on  their 
journey. 

The  flight  of  birds  has  been  estimated  from  fifty  to 
-a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  an  hour,  though  some 
heavy  birds  scarcely  exceed  thirty  miles  an  hour. 
Bishop  Stanley  mentions  in  his  Familiar  History  of 
Birds,  an  easy  way  by  which  the  flight  of  birds  may 
be  determined  with  tolerable  accuracy.  Supposing 
any  bird,  a  partridge,  for  instance,  should  rise  from 
the  middle  of  the  stubble,  and  fly  in  a  straight  line 
over  a  hedge,  all  the  observer  has  to  do,  is  to  note  by 
the  second's  hand  of  a  watch,  the  number  of  seconds 
between  the  birds  rising  and  that  of  its  topping  the 
hedge  ;  and  then  ascertain  the  distance  between  the 
point  from  whence  it  rose  and  the  hedge,  by  stepping, 
and  counting  the  number  of  paces  ;  when,  supposing 
each  pace  to  be  a  yard,  we  have  a  common  rule  of 
three  sum.  Thus,  if  a  partridge,  in  three  seconds, 
flies  one  hundred  yards,  how  many  yards  will  it  fly  in 
3600  seconds,  or  one  hour  ? 

Another  method  of  ascertaining  the  flight  of  birds 
is  by  carrier-pigeons.  The  same  author  tells  us  of  a 
recent  instance,  in  which  fifty-six  of  these  birds  were 
brought  over  from  Holland,  and  set  at  liberty  in 
London.  They  were  turned  out  at  half-past  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  all  reached  their  dove- 
cots at  home  by  noon,  but  one  favourite  pigeon,  called 
Napoleon,  arrived  about  a  quarter  before  ten  o'clock, 
having  performed  the  distance  of  three  hundred  miles, 
at  the  rate  of  above  fifty  miles  an  hour,  supposing  he 
lost  not  a  moment,  and  proceeded  in  a  straight  line  ; 
but  as  they  usually  wheel  about  in  the  air  for  some 
time  before  they  start,  the  first  bird  must  have  flown 
most  likely  at  a  still  quicker  rate.  It  is  probable  that 
most  birds  perform  their  journey  to  distant  countries 
by  stages  of  a  few  hours'  flight,  resting  and  recruiting 
their  strength  in  convenient  situations.  We  need  not 
suppose  them  often  to  cross  the  wide  expanse  of  the 
ocean,  but  take  it  at  its  narrowest  portions,  as  the 
channel  between  France  and  England,  the  Mediter- 
ranean, &c.,  and  so  pursuing  their  way  across  the 


continent.  Their  power  of  remaining  on  the  wing 
does  not  excite  so  much  surprise  as  the  motives  which 
lead  them  to  undertake  such  distant  flights,  and  the 
instinct  which  guides  them  so  unerringly  in  their  aerial 
course  ;  for  though  we  have  named  the  deficiency  of 
food  as  one  of  the  probable  causes  of  migration,  this 
does  not  apply  in  many  cases  we  might  mention,  and 
we  are  more  and  more  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
facts  relating  to  several  species  of  the  feathered  race. 
Of  all  migrating  birds,  the  cranes  may  perhaps  be 
considered  the  most  remarkable.  They  seem  to  be 
most  endowed  with  foresight,  and  have  every  appear- 
ance of  consultation  and  regular  preparation  for  the 
time  of  their  departure.  They  utter  peculiar  cries 
several  days  before,  and  assemble  with  much  noise 
and  bustle.  They  then  form  themselves  into  two 
lines,  making  an  angle,  at  the  vertex  of  which,  one  of 
their  number,  who  is  looked  upon  as  the  general  di- 
rector of  their  proceedings,  takes  his  place.  The 
office  of  the  leader  seems  to  be  to  exercise  authority, 
and  issue  orders  to  the  whole  party,  to  guide  them  in 
inclement  weather  in  their  circling  flight,  to  give  the 
signal  for  their  descent,  feeding,  &c.  Piercing  cries 
are  heard,  as  if  of  commanding  and  answering  to  the 
command.  If  the  leader  grows  tired,  his  place  is 
taken  by  the  bird  next  him,  while  he  retires  to  the 
end  of  the  line,  and  thus  their  orderly  flight  is  accom- 
plished. 

Where  the  Rhine  loses  his  majestic  force 

In  Belgii^n  plains,  won  from  the  raging  deep, 

By  dihgence  amazing,  and  the  strong 

Unconquerable  hand  of  Liberty, 

The  stork-assembly  meets  ;   for  many  a  day 

Consiilting  deep,  and  various,  ere  they  take 

Their  arduous  voyage  through  the  liquid  sky  : 

And  now  their  route  designed,  their  leaders  chose, 

Tlieir  tribes  adjusted,  cleaned  their  vigorous  wings ; 

And  many  a  circle,  many  a  short  essay, 

Wheeled  round  and  round,  in  congregation  full  « 

The  figured  flight  ascends,  and  riding  high 

The  aerial  billows,  mixes  with  the  clouds. 

In  order  that  birds  may  fly  with  ease,  and  continue 
long  on  the  wing,  they  must  fly  against  the  wind,  and 
patiently  do  they  wait  for  a  favourable  time  in  this 
respect.  The  sudden  change  of  the  wind  will  some- 
times cause  numbers  of  quails,  which  are  heavy  in 
their  flight,  to  be  drowned  in  crossing  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea.  Yet  there  are  certain  sea-faring  birds  so 
wonderfully  endowed,  as  to  remain  almost  continually 
on  the  wing,  and  which  are  often  found  at  the  dis- 
tance of  more  than  a  thousand  miles  from  land.  The 
gigantic  albatross  is  one  of  these,  with  its  enormous 
expanse  of  wing,  measuring  fourteen  feet,  or  even 
more,  from  tip  to  tip.  But  the  bird  which  surpasses 
all  others  in  its  power  of  flight  is  the  frigate-bird, 
which  seldom  visits  the  land,  except  at  the  breeding 
season,  and  is  never  seen  to  swim  or  rest  upon  the 
waters.  With  such  an  instance  of  adaptation  to  the 
regions  of  the  air,  we  need  no  longer  wonder  at  the 
power  by  which  our  birds  are  enabled  to  remain  so 
long  on  the  wing,  as  to  perform  their  periodical  mi- 
gration to  other  lands. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  least  willow  wren, 
and  the  stone  curlew,  generally  appear  amongst  us 
during  the  last  week  in  Ma^h,  while  the  following 
birds  are  not  often  with  us^ffft  from  about  the  14th 
to  the  20th  of  April.  The  nightingale,  blackcap, 
chimney-swallow,  redstart,  yellow  willow- wren,  grass- 
hopper lark,  martlet,  and  pied  fly-catcher.  At  the 
end  of  April  and  beginning  of  May,  are  seen  the 
lesser  reed  sparrow,  cuckoo,  sand-marten,  great  wil- 
low-wren, spotted  fly- catcher,  black  marten,  and  land- 
rail ;  while  about  the  middle  of  May,  the  swift,  and 
the  goat-sucker  or  fera^owl,  usually  join  the  throng. 
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The  subject  of  migration  is  one  of  so  much  interest 
that  we  would  gladly  engage  some  of  our  readers,  as 
far  as  practicable,  to  notice  the  time  of  arrival,  the 
rapidity  of  flight,  and  other  circumstances  connected 
with  our  migratory-^irds,  so  that  from  continued  ob- 
servation, in  various  quarters,  we  may  gain  as  much 
knowledge  as  possible  of  this  beautiful  and  wonderful 
part  of  the  economy  of  nature. 

Ye  tell  us  a  tale  of  the  beautiful  earth, 
Birds  that  o'ersweep  it  in  power  and  mirth  1 
Yet,  through  the  wastes  of  the  trackless  air, 
Ye  have  a  guide,  and  shall  xoe  despair  ? 
Ye  over  desert  and  deep  have  pass'd — 
— So  shall  we  reach  our  bright  home  at  last 


THE  LABURNUM,   {Cytisus  laburnum.) 


Laburnum,  rich 
In  streaming  gold, 
Is  one  of  those  beautiful  productions  of  Spring,  anti- 
cipated by  the  poet,  in  looking  forward  to  the  season 
-  when  the  trees 

Shall  put  their  graceful  fohage  on  again, 

And  more  aspiring,  and  with  ampler  spread, 

Shall  boast  new  charms,  and  more  than  thoy  have  lost. 

This  graceful  tree  is  not  a  native  of  this  country, 
but  is  found  in  a  wild  state  in  the  woods  of  Germany, 
Austria,  Switzerland,  Italy,  &c.  ;  while  Cytisus  alpinus, 
a  tree  very  nearly  resembling  the  laburnum,  is  found 
chiefly  on  the  Alps  of  Europe.  There  are  about  thirty 
species  of  the  genus  Cytisus,  all  hardy  papilionaceous 
shrubs,  inhabiting  temperate  regions,  bearing  ternate 
leaves,  that  is,  leaves  growing  in  threes,  as  above  re- 
presented, and,  with  only  one  exception,  {Cytisus  pur- 
pureas,) yellow  flowers. 

In  England  the  laburnum  is  principally  cultivated 
as  an  ornament  to  landscape  and  garden  scenery.  It 
is  an  early  blossoming  tree,  putting  forth  its  "golden 
chains"  at  the  latter  end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of 
June,  and  presenting,  with  its  numerous  and  long 
branches  of  pendant  yellow  flowers,  a  very  showy  ap- 
pearance. This  brilliant  livery  does  not  long  adorn 
the  tree,  for  the  lawn  or  parterre  soon  receives  showers 
of  blossoms  shed  from  its  branches,  and  the  long  seed- 
pods  are  shortly  found  in  their  places. 

This  tree  might  probably  be  cultivated  as  a  timber- 
tree  with  great  advantage,  for  its  wood  is  exceedingly 
tough  and  elastic,  and  wherever  very  hard  and  com- 
pact timber  is  required  in  small  pieces,  it  is  now  used 
as  superior  to  most  other  sorts  of  wood.  The  Romans 
valued  it  next  to  ebony,  and  in  some  of  its  qualities 


it  is  even  to  be  preferred  to  that  wood.  Its  natural 
colour  is  likewise  good,  and  by  the  application  of  lime- 
water  it  may  be  rendered  almost  black. 

It  does  not  often  attain  a  large  size  in  this  country, 
and  the  trunk  is  slender  in  proportion  to  its  usual 
height,  but  it  is  nevertheless  employed  for  many  useful 
purposes,  being  made  into  wedges,  pulleys,  pegs, 
knife-handles,  &c.  Where  it  is  allowed  to  attain  its 
full  dimensions,  its  timber  is  available  for  cabinet 
work  of  different  kinds,  and  besides  its  durability,  it 
looks  very  handsome  and  takes  a  fine  polish.  Chairs 
made  of  it  are  much  stronger  than  mahogany.  La- 
burnum is  however  harder  to  work  than  the  latter 
wood,  and  is  of  an  oily  consistency,  which  makes  it 
doubtful  whether  glue  would  adhere  to  it  equally  well. 
The  oil  which  it  contains,  and  which  never  entirely 
dries  out,  makes  it  less  liable  to  splinter  than  many 
other  woods.  It  is  consequently  valuable  for  pins  of 
blocks,  and  for  mill- work.  For  pillars,  bed-posts, 
&c.,  it  is  also  excellent. 

The  laburnum  is  one  of  those  leguminous  plants 
which  yield  poisonous  seeds.  Children  often  amuse 
themselves  with  opening  the  long  seed-pods,  and 
stringing  the  small  shining  bean  like  seeds  for  neck- 
laces. They  are  sometimes  foolish  enough  to  eat 
these  seeds,  notwithstanding  their  nauseous  bitter 
taste,  which  one  would  suppose  a  sufficient  preventa- 
tive to  their  doing  so,  and  many  accidents  have  hap- 
pened in  consequence. 

An  active  and  most  deleterious  principle  has  been 
discovered  in  these  seeds,  called  Cytism  or  Cytisine, 
which  is  described  as  being  a  bitter,  brownish-yellow, 
neutral,  uncrystaUizable  substance,  of  which  small 
doses  killed  various  animals,  amidst  vomiting  and  con- 
vulsions, and  eight  grains  taken  by  a  man  in  four 
doses  brought  on  giddiness,  violent  spasms,  and  fre- 
quency of  the  pulse,  lasting  for  two  hours,  and 
followed  by  exhaustion.  It  is  said  that  even  a  garland 
of  the  flowers,  if  worn  for  some  time,  will  occasion 
head-ache. 

The  tree  is  a  very  hardy  one  growing  in  almost  any 
soil,  but  when  young  it  is  often  spoiled  by  the  gnaw- 
ing of  hares  and  rabbits,  who  feed  on  the  bark  in 
winter,  when  other  supplies  of  food  fail. 

When  it  is  desired  to  plant  laburnum  on  a  large 
scale,  the  seed-pods  should  be  collected,  and  dried 
thoroughly  in  an  airy  loft,  then  threshed,  and  the 
seeds  preserved  in  bags  or  boxes  till  spring. 

February  is  the  month  for  sowing  the  laburnum.  A 
light,  deep,  and  sandy  soil  should  be  chosen,  and  the 
seeds  placed  an  inch  apart,  and  covered  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  thick.  The  seeds  are  nearly  sure  to  grow, 
and  must  not  be  planted  thicker  than  this,  or  the 
young  plants  will  lose  their  leaves,  become  mildewed, 
and  die. 


We  sail  the  sea  of  life — a  calm  one  finds. 
And  one  a  tempest,  and  the  voyage  o'er, 
Death  is  the  quiet  haven  of  us  all. 

Genius  is  allied  to  a  warm  and  inflammable  constitution, 
delicacy  of  taste  to  calmness  and  sedateness.  Plence  it  is 
common  to  find  genius  in  one  who  is  a  prey  to  every  pas- 
sion ;  but  seldom  delicacy  pf  taste.  Upon  a  man  possessed 
of  this  blessing,  the  moral  duties,  no  less  than  the  fine  arts, 
make  a  deep  impression,  and  counterbalance  every  irregular 
desire;    at  the  same  time,  a  temper  calm  and  sedate  is 

not  easily  moved,  even  by  a  strong  temptation. Lord 
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FIGURES   most    THE    PANATHKNAIC   miEZE. 


The  Elgin  marbles  consist  chiefly  of  metopes,  parts 
of  the  frieze,  and  statues  from  the  tympana  and 
pediments  of  the  Parthenon,  or  temple  of  Minerva  at 
Athens. 

There  are  fifteen  metopes,  the  subject  of  which  is  the 
battles  between  the  Centaurs  and  the  Lapithae.  The 
Centaurs  are  poetical  beings,  of  Thessalian  origin, 
composed  of  a  man  and  a  horse.  The  natives  of 
Thessalyj  being  fond  of  hunting  the  wild  bulls  with 
which  their  country  abounded,  acquired  the  name  of 
Ceniauri,  or  buU-goaders ;  but  by  degrees,  the  imagi- 
nation of  poets  and  sculptors  transformed  the  hunts- 
men of  Thessaly  into  fabulous  beings  with  a  human 
head,  arms,  and  trunk,  joined  to  the  body  and  legs 
of  a  horse ;  and  this  perhaps  because  the  Thessahans 
first,  in  those  parts  of  the  world,  enlisted  the  horse 
into  the  service  of  man.  The  quarrel  between  the 
Centaurs  and  the  Lapithae,  in  the  thirteenth  century 
B.C.,  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  an  insult  offered  by 
Eurytus  the  Centaur,  to  the  bride  of  Pirithous,  king 
of  the  Lapithae,  at  the  marriage-feast  of  the  latter. 
Theseus,  the  friend  of  the  king,  resented  the  insult  by 
throwing  a  large  vessel  full  of  wine  at  the  head  of  the 
offending  Centaur,  which  killed  him.  The  quarrel 
then  became  general  •  an  engagement  was  maintained 

Voj..  XVL 


with  equal  fury  on  both  sides  j  but  the  Lapithae  finally 
remained  victors.  This  contest  is  represented  in  the 
metopes  of  the  Elgin  collection  :  each  metope  con« 
tains  two  figures  grouped  in  various  attitudes  :  in 
some,  the  Lapithae  are  victorious,  and  in  others  the 
Centaurs.  The  figure  of  one  of  the  Lapithae,  lying 
dead  and  trampled  upon  by  a  Centaur,  is  one  of  the 
noblest  productions  of  sculpture  :  another,  equally 
remarkable,  is  that  which  represents  the  Centaur 
Eurytion  attempting  to  carry  off  Hippodamia  the 
bride :  the  furious  galloping  of  the  Centaur,  and  his 
shrinking  from  the  spear  hurled  after  him,  are  ex- 
pressed with  wonderful  effect.  All  these  metopes  are 
in  high  relief ;  and  the  groups  are  finished  with  the 
minutest  attention  in  every  part,  even  in  those  parts 
which  were  not  intended  to  meet  the  eye.  They  formed 
originally  ninety-two  groups,  and  were  continued 
round  the  entablature  of  the  Parthenon. 

The  frieze  which  was  carried  along  the  outer  walls 
of  the  cella,  offered  a  continued  series  of  sculptures 
in  low  relief  of  the  most  exquisite  beauty.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  frieze  is  the  Panathenaea,  an  Athenian  fes- 
tival in  honour  of  Minerva,  the  protectress  of  Athens. 
It  was  first  instituted  by  Erichthonius,  and  afterwards 
revived  by  Theseus,  wheu  all  the  Athenian  people 
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were  united  into  one  city.  At  its  first  institution  it 
was  continvied  during  one  day  only;  but  was  after- 
wards prolonged  for  several  days,  and  celebrated 
with  great  splendour. 

There  were  two  solemnities  called  Panaihencea;  one 
was  the  Gkeat  Panathenaja,  forming  the  subject  of 
the  above-mentioned  frieze,  and  celebrated  once  in  five 
years  ;  the  other  was  called  the  Less  Panathensea, 
and  was  observed  more  frequently.  We  will  first 
speak  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  latter  festival,  because 
they  were  repeated  with  greater  ^splendour  and  mag- 
nificence in  the  former.* 

In  the  Less  Panathenaea  were  three  games, 
managed  by  ten  presidents,  who  were  chosen  from 
the  ten  tribes  of  Athens,  and  who  remained  in  office 
for  four  years.  On  the  first  day,  was  a  race  with 
torches,  contested  by  both  horse  and  foot-men.  The 
second  contest,  was  a  gymnastic  exercise  for  the 
combatants  to  display  their  strength  and  manhood. 
The  third  was  a  musical  contest,  instituted  by  Pericles, 
about  440  B.C.,  in  which  patriotic  subjects  were  pro- 
posed, such  as  the  eulogium  of  Thrasybulus,  who, 
some  years  after,  rescued  the  republic  from  the 
tyrants'  yoke.  There  was  also  a  contest  of  the  poets 
in  four  plays.  In  addition  to  these,  was  a  contention, 
in  imitation  of  a  sea-fight  j  the  Athenian  state  being 
for  a  long  time  mistress  of  the  Grecian  seas.  The 
victor  in  any  one  of  "hliese  games  was  rewarded  with  a 
vessel  of  oil,  and  a  crown  of  olives  which  grew  in  the 
Academv;  which  was  a  shady  grove  near  Athens, 
devdted  to  learning  and  study.  There  was  also  a 
dance  perfor-reii  by  boys  in  armour,  to  the  sound  of 
the  flute,  representing  the  battle  of  Minerva  with  the 
Titans.  No  man  was  allowed  to  be  present  at  these 
games  in  dyed  garments,  under  a  penalty,  to  be  im- 
posed by  the  president  of  the  games.  Lastly,  a 
sumptuous  sacrifice  was  offered,  to  which  every 
Athenian  borough  contributed  an  ox  ;  and  of  the 
flesh  which  remained,  a  public  entertainment  was 
made  for  the  whole  assembly;  and  at  this  entertain- 
ment very  large  drinking-cups  were  used. 

At  the  Greater  festival,  in  addition  to  the  above 
rites  and  ceremonies  enacted  on  a  more  splendid 
scale,  there  was  a  procession,  in  which  was  carried 
the  sacred  garment  of  Minerva.  This  procession 
forms  the  immediate  subject  of  the  Panathenaic  frieze. 
The  sacred  garment  was  worn  by  a  select  number  of 
virgins,  under  the  superintendence  of  two  virgins 
with  white  garments  set  oif  with  gold.  The  sacred 
garment  was  also  white,  without  sleeves,  and  em- 
broidered with  gold:  upon  it  were  described  the 
acliievements  of  Minerva  against  the  giants;  of  Ju- 
piter; of  the  heroes;  and  of  men  renowned  for  valour 
and  high  exploits;  and  hence  it  was  considered  to 
be  the  highest  compliment  that  could  be  bestowed 
on  a  brave  man,  to  declare  him  worthy  of  a  place  on 
the  garment  of  Minerva.  The  following  were  the 
ceremonies  attending  the  procession  : — in  the  Cera- 
micu*  which  was  a  place  without  the  city,  for  the 
burial  of  those  who  died  in  defence  of  their  country, 
was  an  engine  built  in  the  form  of  a  ship,  upon  which 
the  sacred  garment  was  hung  in  the  manner  of  a 
sail;  this  engine  was  moved  by  concealed  machinery, 
and  was  thus  conveyed  to  the  temple  of  Ceres  Eleu- 
sinia,  and  thence  to  the  citadel,  where  the  garment 
was  hung  upon  Minervg's  statue,  which  was  placed 
on  a  bed  strewed  with  flowers.  This  procession  was 
composed  of  a  great  concourse  of  people  of  both 
sexes,  and  of  all  ages  and  ranks.  It  was  led  by  aged 
persons  bearing  olive-branches.  After  these  came 
middle-aged  men,  armed  with  warlike  weapons,  and 

*  Onr  authority  for  the  mythic  details  of  this  article  is-chiefly  Arch- 
•isicyj-  PoTTEn's  valuable  work  on  the  Antiquities  of  Grfccc. 


accompanied  by  the  sojourners  carrying  little  boats, 
as  emblems  of  their  being  foreigners.  Then  followed 
the  women,  attended  b}^  the  sojourners'  wives,  carry- 
ing water-pots,  in  token  of  servitude.  These  were  fol- 
lowed by  young  men  crowned  with  millet,  who  sang 
hymns  in  honour  of  the  goddess.  Next  came  .select 
virgins  of  high  rank,  carrying  baskets  which  contained 
sacred  utensils,  cakes,  and  the  necessary  articles  of 
sacrifice.  Then  followed  the  sojourners'  daughters, 
carrying  umbrellas  and  folding-chairs.  The  rear  was 
brought  up  by  boys  in  peculiar  coats  used  at  proces- 
sions. 

At  this  solemnity,  (says  Robinson),  it  was  usual  to 
have  a  gaol-delivery,  to  present  golden  crowns  to  those  who 
had  rendered  any  remarkable  service  to  the  commonwealth, 
and  to  appoint  rhapsodists  to  sing  the  poems  of  Homer. 
Lastly,  in  the  sacrifices  at  this  and  other  quinquennial 
solemnities,  it  was  customary  to  pray  for  the  Plata>ans,  on 
account  of  the  services  they  had  rendered  to  the  Athenians 
at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  in  which  they  behaved  with  ex- 
traordinary courage  and  resolution. 

This  battle  took  place,  Sept.  28,  490  B.C. 

Such  is  the  busy  scene  which  Phidias  undertook 
to  perpetuate  in  marble.  The  procession  was  repre- 
sented as  moving  in  two  parallel  columns,  from  west 
to  east ;  one  along  the  northern,  and  the  other  along 
the  southern  side  of  the  temple,  and  after  turning  tlie 
two  angles  of  the  eastern  front,  they  met  at  its  centre. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  most  wonderful  and  ex- 
tensive piece  of  sculpture  ever  executed  in  Greece. 
It  consists  of  blocks  of  marble,  three  feet  four  inches 
high,  and  the  figures  represent  gods,  heroes,  priests, 
basket-bearers,  and  bearers  of  libatory  vessels,  men, 
women,  and  children,  horses,  chariots,  and  victims  j 
all  moving  in  solemn  procession. 

It  appears  from  the  united  opinions  of  those  who 
are  well  qualified  to  judge,  that  the  execution  of  this 
frieze  is  beyond  all  praise.  The  effect  of  the  whole  is 
life,  animation,  and  activity :  the  costumes  are  very 
various,  and  the  execution  of  the  drapery  is  peculiarly 
fine.  Some  of  the  figures  are  completely  clothed; 
others  have  naked  feet ;  and  others  wear  boots  of 
different  kinds:  the  heads  of  some  are  uncovered; 
others  wear  helmets  and  hats.  An  increased  effect  is 
added  to  the  composition  by  "  an  apparent  crowding 
and  confusion,  a  variety  of  attitude,  of  dress  and  pre- 
paration, of  precipitancy  and  care,  of  busy  movement 
and  relaxed  effort,  whereby,"  as  Dodwell  observes, 
"  an  animated  reality  is  diffused  throughout  the  sub- 
ject, adding  interest  to  every  figure,  and  epic  grandeur 
to  the  whole." 

Of  the  horses,  of  which  there  are  one  hundred  and 
ten,  and  no  two  in  the  same  attitude,  Flaxman  thus 
speaks : — 

They  appear  to  live  and  move,  to  roll  their  eyes,  to  gallop, 
prance,  and  curvet;  the  veins  of  their  faces  and  legs  seera 
distended  with  circulation;  in  them  are  distinguished  the 
hardness  and  decision  of  bony  forms,  from  the  elasticity  of 
tendon  and  the  softness  of  flesh.  The  beholder  is  charmed 
with  the  deer-lii;e  lightness  and  elegance  of  tlieir  make ; 
and  although  the  relief  is  not  above  an  inch  from  the  back 
ground,  and  they  are  so  much  smaller  than  nature,  we 
can  scarcely  suffer  reason  to  persuade  us  they  are  not 
alive. 

Of  this  frieze,  there  is  in  the  British  Museum,  in 
slabs  and  fragments  of  marble,  an  extent  of  about 
249  feet;  and  of  plaster-casts  about  7G  feet  taken 
from  the  original  slabs,  which  were  not  brought 
away  :  there  is  also  a  cast  of  the  slab,  which  is  in  the 
Louvre  gallery  at  Paris. 


The  duty  of  the  good  man  consists  not  only  in  forgiving, 
but  even  in  a  desire  of  benefiling,  his  destroyer;  as  the 
sandal-tree,  in  the  instant  of  its  overthrow,  sheds  peifunie 
on  the  axe  that  fells  it. 
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ON  SKILLED  LABOUR. 

IV. 

We  have  pointed  to  procuring  good  apprenticeships 
in  one  or  other  of  the  many  branches  of  skilled  in- 
dustry, as  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  that  labouring 
parents  can  procure  for  their  childrenj  we  have  given 
some  hints  with  respect  to  the  means  of  accomplishing 
this  often  difficult  object,  and  we  proceed  to  show 
how  such  parents  may  avail  themselves  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  co-operation  in  procuring  that  command  of 
money,  or  other  means,  by  which  their  boys  may  be 
apprenticed  and  maintained  until  able  to  maintain 
themselves. 

Here  we  are  met  at  once  by  the  objection  that  the 
inhabitants  of  a  country  village  must  have  a  certain 
degree  of  confidence  in  themselves,  in  each  other,  and 
in  Providence,  before  they  can  effectually  join  in  any 
plan  in  which  the  failure  of  one  to  do  his  part,  may 
derange  and  damage  the  whole.  We  are  just  come 
in  from  crossing  a  common,  in  company  with  a  letter- 
press printer,  who  has  had  experience  both  of  a  Lon- 
don life  and  of  one  in  the  country,  who  greatly 
prefers  the  latter,  who  has  ample  facilities  for  joining 
with  his  neighbours  in  a  common  plan  by  which  ad- 
vantage might  be  taken  of  a  cheap  and  easy  trans- 
mission of  garden  and  dairy  produce  to  the  London 
markets,  and  whose  reply,  on  our  suggesting  such  a 
plan  to  him,  was  at  once  this — that  the  parties  could 
not  trust  each  other. 

Perhaps  they  cannot  trust  themselves.  There  are 
men  whom  an  early  familiarity  with  the  alehouse,  the 
Sunday  newspaper,  and  the  tobacco-pipe,  has  seduced 
into  habits  too  strong  for  them  to  break,  which  sepa- 
rate them  from  their  wives  during  those  hours  of 
cessation  from  toil,  when  they  might  be  planning  and 
executing,  with  their  partners  in  weal  and  woe, 
schemes  for  their  mutual  advantage,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  their  little  ones,  and  which  totally  unfit 
them  for  any  course  of  steady  and  strenuous  endea- 
vour of  which  the  reward  is  placed  in  a  distant 
future.  It  is  quite  as  natural  for  the  slaves  of  such 
habits  to  laugh  at  the  plans  we  are  about  to  describe, 
as  it  was  for  those  who  have  actually  executed  them, 
(for  we  describe  what  we  have  seen,)  first  to  purpose 
calmly  and  firmly,  and  then  steadily  to  effect  what 
they  have  thus  purposed;  never  deterred  by  any  ob- 
stacles and  hindrances,  because  never  doubting  that 
no  obstacle  or  hindrance  can  reverse  God's  promises, 
or  that  God  will  ultimately  bless  a  parent's  prayerful 
endeavours,  though  it  may  not  be  at  the  time  or  in 
the  manner  they  may  expect. 

'  The  slaves  of  lov/  habits  never  certainly  can  be  safely 
trusted  by  others,  since  they  cannot  trust  themselves. 
And  thus  we  find  ourselves  thrown  back  at  every 
step,  on  the  great  principles  with  which  we  started; 
namely  that  "  the  fear  of  God  is  the  beginning  of  wis- 
dom," and  that  amid  all  the  individual  cases  in  which 
Providence  permits  wickedness  to  thrive  in  this 
■world,  still,  as  a  general  fact,  the  temporal  welfare  of 
men,  families,  communities,  and  kingdoms,  rests  on 
very  much  the  same  foundations  with  the  Christian 
character  as  described  in  Holy  Writ^on  faith,  virtue, 
temperance,  patience,  godliness,  brotherliness,  and 
charity.  Indeed,  where  these  qualities  abound,  they 
diffuse  their  happy  effects  on  persons  who  do  not 
themselves  really  possess  them.  Example  and  habit 
influence  these,  and  thus  sobriety,  prudence,  and  in- 
telligence, become  the  virtues  of  a  whole  neighbour- 
hood. The  population  of  the  place  I  refer  to  is 
variously  composed.  Some  are  common  labourers, 
8ome  hand-loom  weavers,  often  earning  less  by  the 
loom,  than  the  labourer  with  his  spade  and  mattock^ 


others  are  country  tailors,  shoemakers,  &c.  Yet  they 
almost  all  take  part  in  the  system  about  to  be 
described,  and  in  so  far  as  we  could  observe,  all 
were  more  or  less  benefited  by  it,  excepting  some, 
who  had  made  what  we  call  their  extra  prof essional an 
excuse  for  neglecting  their  regular  employments,  and 
having  gradually  become  speculators  in  bargains,  had 
acquired  a  taste  for  settling  those  bargains  over 
strong  drink.  Such  persons,  I  have  no  doubt,  would, 
under  any  circumstances, havebecome  busy-bodies  and 
tipplers,  but  in  the  instance  before  us,  by  gradually 
losing  character,  they  gradually  lost  with  it  the  ad- 
vantage of  co-operation  with  others,  by  simply  ceasing 
to  be  trusted. 

The  spot  I  allude  to  was  too  distant  from  any 
considerable  market  to  admit  of  market-garden 
stuffs  being  profitable.  But  it  was  not  so  for  butter, 
eggs,  fowls,  and  bacon;  and  to  the  producing  of 
these  and  a  little  lint  each  family  seemed  to  confine 
itself.  ■', 

The  proprietors  of  the  adjoining  estates  offered 
nothing  whatever  in  the  shape  of  bounties-^-no  allot- 
ments, either  gratis,  or  at  reduced  rents,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  land,  from  excessive  competition,  ap- 
peared to  us  to  be  in  many  instances  let  too  high. 
Yet  the  sober  and  industrious  almost  uniformly 
throve,  and  the  place  has  sent  out  not  a  few  youths 
who  have  risen  from  comparative  poverty  to  handsome 
incomes,  in  the  places  of  their  ultimate  destination. 
One  such  youth,  dying  childless,  after  realising  a 
large  fortune  in  one  of  our  colonies,  left  a  part  of  it 
to  his  native  parish  for  educational  purposes,  and  the 
results  are  one  flourishing  classical  academy  and 
three  or  four  district  schools,  so  that  there  is  not 
perhaps  a  parish  in  Britain  so  well  provided  for  in 
that  respect. 

The  families  who  keep  cows  feed  them  from  three 
or  four  distinct  sources.  Attached  to  their  houses, 
each  generally  has  a  small  garden ;  in  addition  to 
that,  they  have  often,  on  a  lease  of  from  five  to  twelve 
years,  a  patch  of  ground,  which  they  cultivate  with 
the  spade,  to  which  they  carry,  in  wheel-barrows,  the 
manure  of  their  pig-sties  and  cow-houses,  and  from 
which  they  derive  a  considerable  part  of  the  winter 
and  spring  food  of  their  cows,  and  a  little  corn.  They 
are  bound  by  their  landlords  to  cultivate  these  spots, 
however  small,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  soil  shall 
never  be  exhausted. 

As  the  parish  has  no  common,  and  indeed  no 
ordinary  common  would  suffice  for  all  the  cows,  this 
difficulty  is  met  by  a  very  simple  plan,  in  which  the 
co-operation  we  refer  to  is  indispensable.  The  neigh- 
bouring proprietors,  from  a  regard  partly  for  beauty, 
partly  for  interest,  keep  fields  and  meadows  of  va- 
rious sizes  in  pasture,  and  let  them  for  the  season, 
in  spring,  by  public  auction,  with  an  obligation  not 
to  over-pasture  them,  either  by  admitting  an  excessive 
number  of  animals,  or  by  allowing  them  to  remain 
too  long  after  the  close  of  the  season.  We  shall  sup- 
pose a  field  of  ten  acres  is  put  up.  The  bidders  are 
so  many  knots  of  the  inhabitants,  who  design  it  for 
their  cows.  One  company,  as  they  are  called,  au- 
thorizes their  spokesman  to  bid  so  much,  another 
so  much  more,  until  at  length  it  is  knocked  down  to 
the  highest  bicfiier.  When  the  auction  is  over,  the 
parties  give  bills,  or  promissory  notes,  binding  them- 
selves, jointly  and  severally,  to  pay  the  rent  at  which 
the  fields  were  respectively  knocked  down  to  them  at 
the  close  of  the  season — say  at  Christmas;  and  then 
they  agree  among  themselves  as  to  the  pasturing  of 
their  cows. 

But  it  may  be  said,  among  poor  people,  how  can 
there  be  so  much  mutual  confidence  ?      What  should 
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one  of  a  company  lose  his  cow — who  then  is  to  pay 
his  proportion  of  the  rent  ?  This  is  met  either  by 
loans,  made  up  among  his  friends  and  neighbours,  or 
by  the  parties  assuring  each  other  against  such  losses. 
Thus,  ten  of  a  company  may  each,  by  contributing  a 
guinea,  provide  a  fund  sufficient  to  replace  one  out  of 
ten  cows  dying,  with  a  ten-guinea  cow. 

Co-operation  is  required,  also,  in  disposing  of  pro- 
duce. At  the  place  I  refer  to,  the  carts  which  bring 
out  the  cotton  and  silk  yarns,  and  take  back  the  webs, 
form  a  carrying  system,  which  includes  the  transport 
of  produce  from  country  to  town,  and  the  reverse. 
Carts,  in  fact,  go  from  house  to  house  over  night,  or 
at  a  very  early  hour,  collecting  butter,  eggs,  fowls, 
&c.,  for  market,  and  return  with  sugar,  tea,  and 
various  articles,  to  be  purchased  to  advantage  only  in 
large  towns. 

Thus  we  have  a  system  that  has  stood  the  test  of 
many  long  years,  and  which  produces  more  positive 
good  than  all  the  fine  theories  of  your  philosophers. 
I  need  not  say  that  the  men  and  women  who  form  it 
are  old-fashioned  Christians  and  good  subjects — not 
either  Owenites  or  chartists. 

As  it  may  be  surmised  that  labourers  and  artisans, 
who  thus  involve  themselves  in  keeping  cows  and  so  [ 
forth,  cannot  possibly  do  justice  to  their  employers,  I 
we  may  add  that  no  such  objections  exist  on  the 
spot.  Nay,  to  judge  by  one,  and  that  the  most  nu- 
merous class,  the  hand-loom  weavers,  we  must  infer 
the  very  reverse,  as  the  following  fact  will  show.  In 
the  winter  of  1 825-6,  that  branch  of  industry  was  parti- 
cularly depressed,  so  much  so  that  hardly  a  single 
loom  was  employed  in  the  place ;  but  such  was  the 
high  repute  of  its  cotton  weavers  for  careful  execu- 
tion of  their  orders  and  honesty,  that  silk  yarns  were 
sent  out  to  them  in  the  spring  of  1826,  first  cautiously, 
and  by  way  of  experiment,  but  soon  after  regularly, 
and  to  a  large  amount,  in  consequence  of  the  success  of 
the  experiment. 

^»We  dare  not  say  that  the  inhabitants  are  exempt 
from  many  defects.  We  believe  that  they  would  not 
themselves  have  originated  the  system  of  frugal  in- 
dustry, which  they  inherit  from  forefathers  who  were, 
according  to  their  own  confessions,  much  their  su- 
periors, both  in  religious  knowledge  and  in  practical 
Christianity.  During  the  high  prices  that  were  paid 
for  weaving,  from  the  end  of  the  last  century  down  to 
the  close  of  the  war,  many  of  the  inhabitants  grew 
giddy  from  sudden  wealth.  Some  became  speculators, 
and  were  made  reckless  by  the  failure  of  their 
schemes;  others  fell  into  drinking  habits,  retaining 
the  form  of  godliness  without  its  power.  We  hope 
that,  as  a  body,  they  are  improving;  but  our  present 
purpose  in  introducing  them  into  these  pages  is  to 
produce  a  practical  illustration,  the  permanent  result 
of  long  experience,  not  the  forced  and  solitary  fruit  of 
some  philanthropic  project  of  yesterday — to  whieh  we 
can  point  in  proof  of  the  extent  of  resources  which 
Divine  Providence  has  placed  within  the  reach  of  poor 
labouring  families,  in  our  rural  districts,  who  desire 
to  give  their  sons  a  skilled  education,  but  are  deterred, 
and  thrown  back  in  despair,  because  they  think  the 
means  utterly  beyond  their  attainment.  H. 


SoRHOws  like  eliowers  descend,  and  as  tlie  heart 

For  them  prepares,  they  good  or  ill  impart ; 

Some  on  the  mind,  as  on  the  ocean  rain, 

Fall  and  disturb,  bnt  soon  are  lost  again ; 

Some,  as  to  fertile  lands,  a  boon  bestow, 

And  seeds,  that  else  had  perished,  live  and  grow ; 

Some  fall  on  barren  soil,  and  thence  proceed 

The  ldl«  blwsom,  and  the  iu«less  weed.- — Crabbe,. 


ON  BURNING  GLASSES. 
I. 


BUFFON  S  BURNING   MlRnORS. 


Were  we  not  to  pay  close  attention  to  the  principles 
by  which  the  phenomena  are  produced,  few  things 
would  appear  more  strange  than  the  apparent  pro- 
duction of  fire,  by  means  of  what  are  called  burning 
glasses,  or  burning  instruments.  If  we  remove  the 
object  glass  from  a  telescope,  or  an  opera  glass,  and 
hold  it  up  between  the  sun  and  the  hand,  a  little 
adjustment  will  enable  the  sun's  rays  to  pass  through 
the  glass  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  an  insup- 
portable degree  of  heat :  this  property,  as  well  as 
a  somewhat  similar  one,  arising  from  solar  rays  re- 
flected from  a  concave  surface,  have  given  rise  to  the 
production  of  many  remarkable  burning  instruments, 
which  are  well  worthy  of  our  notice. 

In  order  to  produce  such  an  effect  by  means  of  a 
transparent  lens,  through  which  the  solar  rays  may 
pass,  it  is  necessary  that  one  or  both  surfaces  of  the 
lens  be  convex.  The  effect  of  a  convex  lens  is,  that 
those  rays  of  light  which  were  parallel  before  they  fall 
upon  the  lens,  are  made  to  converge  on  leaving  the 
lens,  that  is,  they  are  all  gradually  collected  into  one 
point.  The  effect  of  this  is,  that  all  the  light  forming 
the  millions  of  rays  which  enter  the  glass  is  congre- 
gated in  one  little  space,  and  produces  an  intense  illu- 
mination. But  this  is  not  all.  We  do  not  know  the 
real  nature  of  solar  light,  but  we  know  that  heat  is 
always  combined  with  it;  and  whenever  the  luminous 
eflfect  of  rays  of  light  is  congregated  or  focalized  in 
one  spot,  the  heating  effects  are  so  likewise.  We 
therefore  find  that  whatever  arrangement  will  concen- 
trate solar  rays  into  one  spot,  will  at  the  same  time 
concentrate  the  solar  heat.  We  need  not  here  speak 
of  the  refined  experiments  by  which  the  heating  rays 
are  separable  from  the  luminous  rays,  for  in  all 
common  experiments  they  are  combined. 

Now  there  are  two  ways  in  which  solar  rays  can  be 
converged  to  a  focus;  first,  by  reflexion  from  a  concave 
surface;  second,  by  transmission  through  a  convex 
surface :  in  the  first  case,  the  reflecting  body  is  opaque, 
with  one  of  its  surfaces  concave,  and  highly  polished: 
in  the  other  case,  the  transmitting  body  is  transparent, 
like  glass,  for  instance,  with  one  or  both  of  its  surfaces 
convex.  If  the  reflecting  body  be  convex,  or  the 
transmitting  body  concave,  the  rays  of  light  woula 
diverge  instead  of  converge.  The  effect  of  focalization 
of  light,  under  the  circumstances  which  we  have 
detailed,  depends  on  two  optical  laws,  viz,,  that  when 
rays  of  light  are  reflected  from  a  polished  svyrface,  the 
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ane;le  of  reflexion  is  just  equal  to  the  angle  of 
incidence;  and  that  when  light  passes  out  of  a  rare 
medium,  such  as  air,  into  a  denser  medium,  such  as 
glass,  the  rays  are  deflected,  or  refracted  out  of  the 
straight  line.  By  a  certain  adjustment  of  distances, 
these  two  laws  may  be  made  available  for  the  pro- 
duction of  heat  by  focalizing  the  solar  rays.  This 
truth  has  been  known  for  centuries  ;  and  we  proceed 
to  describe  the  contrivances  resulting  from  it.  We 
shall  first  speak  of  the  burning  instruments  which  act 
by  reflexion,  and  afterwards  of  those  acting  by  trans- 
mission. 

It  has  been  a  point  subjected  to  no  little  discussion, 
as  to  what  degree  of  credence  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
story  of  the  exploits  of  Archimedes,  We  will  take  the 
account  of  Tzetzes,  which  says: — "When  the  fleet  of 
Marcellus  was  within  bow-shot,  the  old  man,  Archi- 
medes, brought  out  a  hexagonal  mirror  which  he  had 
made.  He  placed,  at  proper  distances  from  this 
mirror,  other  smaller  mirrors,  which  were  of  the 
same  kind,  and  which  were  moved  by  means  of  their 
hinges,  and  certain  square  plates  of  metal.  He  after- 
wards placed  his  mirror  in  the  midst  of  the  solar  rays, 
precisely  at  noon  day.  The  rays  of  the  sun  being 
reflected  by  this  mirror,  he  kindled  a  dreadful  fire  in 
the  ships,  which  were  reduced  to  ashes,  at  a  distance 
equal  to  that  of  a  bow-shot."  This  passage  relates  to 
the  burning  of  a  Roman  fleet,  which  was  besieging  the 
city  where  Archimedes  was.  The  marvellous  results 
detailed  have  induced  many  commentators  to  think 
that  the  whole  affair  should  be  ranked  among  the 
fables  of  antiquity ;  but  Sir  David  Brewster  {Edin- 
burgh Cyclopaedia,)  considers,  that  if  we  suppose  Archi- 
medes to  have  employed  a  combination  of  plain 
mirrors,  and  if  we  make  some  allowance  for  the 
exaggeration  of  ancient  authors,  there  seems  reason  to 
believe  that  some  such  effect  as  that  described  was 
within  the  bounds  of  probability.  Six  or  seven  of  the 
Latin  authors  contain  descriptions,  more  or  less  full, 
of  this  exploit,  and  although  we  can  easily  suspect 
them  of  exaggeration,  yet  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
whole  affair  is  falsely  reported. 

We  will  now  pass  from  Archimedes  to  Anthemius, 
an  architect  in  the  employ  of  the  Emperor  Justinian. 
This  ingenious  man  wrote  a  treatise  on  machines  and 
mechanical  contrivances,  in  which  he  details  the 
mode  by  which  he  conceives  a  powerful  burning 
apparatus  may  be  constructed.  He  directs  that  a 
hexagonal  plane-mirror  may  be  taken,  and  around 
this  other  hexagonal  mirrors  are  to  be  placed,  not  in 
the  same  plane  as  the  first,  but  inclined  to  it.  The 
rows  of  mirrors,  as  they  recede  from  the  central  one, 
are  to  be  inclined  more  and  more  from  it,  and  every 
mirror  is  to  be  joined  edgewise  to  those  around  it : 
the  effect  of  this  he  says  would  be,  that  all  the  light 
reflected  from  all  the  mirrors,  would  be  focalized  at 
one  spot.  He  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  well  understood 
the  properties  of  a  parabolic  reflector,  for  such  appears 
to  have  been  the  form  of  the  instrument  described. 
The  difference  between  such  a  reflector,  and  the  para- 
bolic reflector  of  our  own  day  is,  that  in  the  latter 
the  reflecting  surface  is  one  continuous  curve,  while 
in  the  former  it  was  a  curve  made  up  of  a  number  of 
little  planes.  , 

Mechanical  contrivances  met  with  very  little  encou- 
ragement during  the  dark  ages  of  European  history ; 
but  about  two  or  three  centuries  ago  attention  seems 
to  have  been  again  directed  to  the  Construction  of 
burning  instruments.  Leonald  Digges,  in  1571,  pub- 
lished a  work,  called  Paniometria,  in  which,  after 
speaking  of  the  exploits  of  Archimedes,  he  says : — 
"Some  have  fondly  imagined  that  Archimedes  burned 
the  Roman  navie  with  a  portion  of  a  section  parabo- 


lical, artificiallye  made  to  reflect  and  unite  the  sunne 
beames  a  great  distance  off;  and  i'm-  the  construction 
of  this  glass  toko  great  peines,  with  high  curiositie,  to 
write  large  and  many  intricate  demonstrations ;  but  it 
is  a  mere  fantasie,  and  utterlie  impossible,  with  any 
one  glass,  whatsoeuer  it  be,  to  fire  anything  only  one 
thousand  pace  off,  no,  though  it  were  an  hundred 
foot  ouer,  marry  true  it  is  the  parabola,  for  his  small 
distance  most  perfectly  doth  unite  beames,  and  most 
vehemently  burneth  of  all  other  reflecting  glasses." 
He  expresses  an  opinion,  however,  that  by  a  combi- 
nation of  several  glasses  into  a  parabolic  form,  the 
effect  might  be  produced. 

A  few  years  after  this  publication  Baron  Napier,  of 
Merchiston,  gave  an  indistinct  intimation  of  a  burning 
glass  which  he  had  devised,  but  not  sufficiently  explicit 
to  let  us  know  the  nature  of  it. 

The  next  author  who  we  have  to  name  is  Kircher, 
a  man  of  an  indefatigable  turn  of  mind  in  the  pursuit 
of  science.  He  was  led  to  an  investigation  of  the 
properties  of  burning  glasses,  by  a  wish  to  determine 
the  probable  truth  of  the  prevalent  story  concerning 
Archimedes.  He  performed  many  experiments  :  first, 
he  combined  a  number  of  parabolic  reflectors;  then  he 
arranged  a  number  of  flat  circular  mirrors  against  a 
wall,  inclined  at  such  angles  to  one  another,  that  the 
reflected  rays  from  all  were  combined  in  one  spot : 
and  afterwards,  he  made  numerous  experiments  with 
five  plane  reflectors,  fixed  in  a  frame,  and  so  inclined 
as  to  focalize  the  reflected  rays  at  the  distance  of  a 
hundred  feet :  he  tested  the  heat  produced  by  one,  two, 
three,  four,  and  five  mirrors  successively,  and  noted 
their  comparative  effects:  he  even  went  to  Syracuse, 
to  endeavour  to  determine  the  position  and  distance 
of  the  Roman  fleet,  with  respect  to  Archimedes'  burn- 
ing apparatus. 

During  the  seventeenth  century,  M.  Vilette,  a  French 
artist  at  Lyons,  constructed  several  large  burning 
mirrors.  These  mirrors  seem  to  have  differed  con- 
siderably from  those  before  alluded  to,  for  each 
mirror  consisted  of  a  single  concave  surface.  They 
were  made  of  a  composition,  of  which  copper  and  tin 
were  two  of  the  ingredients,  and  the  reflexion  had 
something  of  a  yellow  cast.  One  of  these  mirrors 
was  as  large  as  forty-seven  inches  in  diameter,  with 
a  focal  length  of  thirty-eight  inches.  One  of  them 
was  exhibited  before  the  king  of  France,  in  1670,  at 
St.  Germain,  and  the  results  of  the  experiments  were 
very  remarkable. 

A  small  piece  of  pot-iron  was  melted  in  40  seconds. 

A  silver  piece  of  fifteen  pence  was  pierced  in    24       " 

A  thick  nail  was  melted  in     30       " 

The  end  of  a  sword  blade  burnt  in    43       " 

A  brass  counter  was  pierced  in  6       " 

A  piece  of  red  copper  was  melted  in     42       " 

A  piece  of  chamber  quarry-stone  vitrified  in     45       " 

Watch-spring  steel  melted  in      9       " 

A  mineral  stone  calcined  and  vitrified  in  1       " 

Green  wood  and  other  bodies  took  fire  instantly. 

Another  mirror  melted  a  small  silver  coin  in  seven 
seconds  and  a  half,  and  various  other  metals  in 
times  varying  from  three  to  thirty  seconds. 

In  1685  M,  de  la  Garouste  presented  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  a  polished  reflector  of  five  feet 
in  diameter.  This  instrument  was  said  to  produce 
very  powerful  effects,  but  the  nature  of  it  hasjnot  been 
detailed. 

The  next  instrument  we  have  to  describe,  was  con- 
structed by  Tschirnhausen,  and  was  of  well  polished 
copper,  nearly  five  feet  in  diameter.  Among  the 
effects  produced  by  it,  were  the  following  : — A  piece 
of  wood,  held  in  the  focus,  flamed  instantly  ;  water, 
applied  in  an  earthen  vessel,  boiled  immediately:  a 
piece  of  tin,  three  inches  thick,  melted  in  drops  as 
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soon  as  it  was  put  in  the  focus  :  a  plate  of  iron  or 
steel  became  instantly  red-hot,  and  a  hole  was  soon 
afterwards  burned  through  it:  copper  and  silver  melted 
in  five  or  six  minutes:  slate,  tile,  pumice,  crucible, 
and  bone,  were  speedily  converted  into  a  kind  of 
enamel,  differing  in  opacity  and  in  colour. 

The  trreatest  improver  of  these  contrivances  was 
the  celebrated  Buffon,  who  made  very  diversified  expe- 
riments on  the  best  mode  of  focalizing  heat.  He 
found  that  silvered  glass  reflected  light  more  power- 
fully than  polished  metals;  and  he  investigated  the 
extent  to  wliich  the  heat  is  dispersed  by  passing 
through  the  air.  When  he  had  made  many  prehmi- 
nary  experiments,  he  proceeded  to  construct  the 
burning  apparatus  represented  in  our  cut.  He  took  a 
great  number  (at  first  1G8,)  of  pieces  of  silvered  glass, 
six  inches  by  eight,  and  mounted  them  in  an  iron 
frame,  each  glass  being  so  fitted  up  with  screws  and 
springs  that  a  motion  could  be  given  to  it  in  any 
direction,  so  that  the  image  reflected  from  all  the 
plates  might  be  easily  thrown  upon  'the  same  spot  3 
and  the  whole  frame,  by  means  of  the  toothed  arm 
seen  below  it,  could  be  placed  at  an  angle  depending 
on  the  sun's  altitudi>.  The  peculiarity  of  this  mirror 
consisted  in  the  long  distance  to  which  its  effects 
extended  :  in  most  of  the  instances  already  detailed 
the  focus  was  only  four  or  five  feet  from  the  mirror, 
but  Buffon's  experiments  will  show  how  far  otherwise 
it  was  with  his  apparatus. 

March  23,  1747. — Buffon  set  on  fire,  at  a  distance 
of  66  feet,  a  plank  of  tarred  beech  wood,  with 
40  mirrors  only,  although  the  machine  happened  to 
be  disadvantageously  placed.  On  the  same  day  a 
tarred  plank  was  set  on  fire,  at  a  distance  of  126  feet, 
with  98  mirrors.  April  3. — By  a  pale  evening  sun  a 
slight  inflammation  was  produced  upon  a  plank 
covered  with  wool  cut  into  small  pieces,  at  the  distance 
of  138  feet,  with  112  m.irrors.  April  4. — When  the 
sun  was  rather  obscure,  154  mirrors,  at  the  distance 
of  150  feet,  made  a  tarred  plank  smoke  profusely  in 
two  minutes.  April  5. — 154  mirrors,  at  a  distance  of 
250  feet  inflamed  chips  of  fir  deal,  sulphured  and 
mixed  with  charcoal  :  when  the  sun  was  bright,  the 
inflammation  took  place  in  a  few  seconds.  April  10. — 
128  mirrors,  at  a  distance  of  150  feet,  set  fire  to  a 
tarred  plank  of  fir.  April  11. — 12  mirrors  at  the 
distance  of  20  feet  inflamed  small  combustible  mat- 
ters :  21  mirrors  inflamed  a  plank  of  beech:  45 
mirrors  melted  a  large  pewter  flask,  weighing  about 
six  pounds:  1 17  mirrors  melted  some  thin  pieces  of 
silver,  and  made  a  piece  of  sheet-iron  red-hot:  the 
distance  of  20  feet  was  maintained  throughout  these 
four  experiments. 

The  result  of  Buffon's  experiments  led  him  to 
'believe  that  he  could  melt  metals  as  easily  at  50  feet 
distance  as  at  20.  He  also  eonsidered  that, a  distance 
of  about  40  or  45  feet  was  the  most  advantageous  for 
experimenting  on  the  metals.  In  subsequent  expe- 
riments Buffon  ignited  wood  at  a  distance  of  200,  and 
even  210  feet,  when  the  sun  was  shining  brilliantly; 
and  he  melted  nearly  all  the  metals  and  metallic 
minerals  at  a  distance  varying  from  25  to  40  feet. 
The  apparatus  required  about  half  an  hour  to  bring  all 
the  mirrors  to  focalize  in  one  spot. 

In  another  paper  we  shall  speak  of  some  subse- 
quent contrivances  by  Buffon,  and  also  of  some 
made  in  later  times;  after  which  we  shall  speak  of 
those  which  act  by  the  transmission,  instead  of  the 
reflexion,  of  solar  rays. 


Be  moderate  in  thy  desires  of  what  thou  hast  not;    and 
moderate  in  the  use  of  what  thou  hast. — Bishop  Patrick. 


TO  GOD, 

For  tliee,  for  thee,  my  lyi-e  I  string, 
Who,  by  ten  thousand  worlds  attended, 
Iloldest  thy  course  sublime  and  splendid 

Tluough  heaven's  immeasurahlo  ring; 

I  tremble  'neath  thy  blazing  throne, 

Thy  light  eternal  built  upon, — 

Thy  throne,  as  Thou,  all  radiant,  bearing 
Love's  day-beams  of  benignity  ! 

Yet  terrible  is  thine  appearing 
To  them  who  fear  not  thee. 

O  what  is  mortal  man,  that  he 

May  hear  thy  heavenly  tcmjile  ringing, 

With  songs  that  heaven's  own  choirs  ai'e  singing, 

And  echo  back  the  melody? 

My  soul  is  wandering  from  its  place; 

Mine  eyes  are  lost  amidst  tlie  space 

Wlierc  thousand  sims  are  rolled  through  heaven, — 
Suns  Avaked  by  Thee  frona  chaos'  sleep; 

But  with  the  thought  my  soul  is  drivea 
Down  to  a  trackless  deep. 

There  was  a  moment  ere  Tliy  plan 

Poured  out  Time's  stream  of  mortal  glory; 

Ere  Thy  high  wisdom  tracked  the  story 
Of  all  the  years  since  time  began. 
Bringing  sweet  peace  from  sorrow's  mine, 
And  making  misery  discipline; 
The  bitter  waters  of  affliction 

Distilling  into  dews  of  peace, 
And  kindling  heavenly  benediction 

From  earth's  severe  distress. 

Then  did  thine  Omnipresent  eye, 

Eartli's  million  million  wonders  seeing, 
Track  through  the  misty  maze  of  being 

E'en  my  obscurest  destiny. 

I,  in  those  marvellous  plans,  though  yet 

Unborn,  had  mine  own  portion  set, 

And  Thou  liadst  marked  my  path,  though  lowly; 
E'en  to  my  meanness  Thou  didst  give 

Thy  spirit — Thou — so  high — so  holy 
And  I,  thy  creature,  live. 

So,  through  this  trembling  ball  of  clay, 

Thou  to  and  fro  dost  kindly  lead  me; 

]\Iidst  life's  vicissitudes  I  speed  me, 
And  quiet  peace  attends  my  way. 
And,  0,  what  bliss  it  is  to  be, 
Though  but  an  atom,  formed  by  Thee ; 
By  Thee,  who,  in  thy  mercy,  pourest 

Rivers  of  grace,  to  wliom,  indeed, 
The  eternal  oak-trees  of  ilie  forest^   . 

Are  as  the  mustard  seed. 

Up,  then,  my  sjjirit !  soar  above 

This  viile  where  mists  of  darkness  gather, 

Up  to  the  liigli  eternal  Father,  ■ 
For  thou  wert  fashioned  l)y  his  love. 
Up  to  the  heavens !   away !  away ! 
No !  bend  thee  down  to  dust  and  clay ; 
Heaven's  dazzling  light  will  blind  and  burn  tliee  ; 

Thou  canst  not  bear  tlie  awful  blaze. 
No !  wouldest  thou  find  the  Godhead,  turn  thee 

On  nature's  face  to  gaze. 

There,  in  its  every  feature,  thou 

!Mayest  read  the  Almighty;  every  feature 
That's  spread  upon  the  face  of  nature 

Is  brightened  with  His  holy  glow; 

The  rushing  of  the  waterfall, 

The  deep  green  valley, — silent  all ; 

The  waving  grain,  the  roaring  ocean, 
The  woodland's  wandering  melody, 

All — all  that  wakes  the  soul's  emotion. 
Creator!  speaks  of  Thee. 

But  of  thy  works  through  sea  and  land, 
Or  the  wide  fields  of  ether  wending. 
In  man  Thy  noblest  thoughts  are  blending : 

!Man  is  the  glory  of  thy  hand ! 

Man,  modelled  in  a  form  of  grace, 

Where  every  beauty  has  its  place ; 

A  gentleness  and  gloi'y  sharing 
His  spirit,  where  we  may  behold 

A  higher  aim,  a  noble  daring, — 
'Tia  thine  immortal  mould. 
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O  wisdom!  O  unbounded  might! 

I  lose  me  in  tlie  light  Elysian; 

Mine  eye  is  daik,  and  dimmed  my  vision: 
Who  am  I  in  tliis  gloomy  night  ? 
Eternal  Being !  lot  the  ray 
Of  tliy  high  wisdom,  bear  away 
My  thoughts  to  thine  abode  siiblimest; 

But  how  sliall  grovelling  p.issions  rise 
To  the  proud  temple  where  thou  climbest, 

The  threshold  of  the  skies  ? 

Enough,  if  I  a  stammering  hjnnn, 

Sly  God!  to  TheO;  may  sing,  unworthy 

Of  those  sweet  strains  poured  out  before  Thee 

By  heavenly  hosts  of  Chernbim. 

Despise  me  not, — one  spark  confer, 

Worthy  of  thy  ovm  worshipper ; 

And  better  songs,  and  worthier  praises, 
Shall  hallow  Thee,  when,  midst  tlie  strain 

Of  saints,  my  voice  its  choi'us  raises, 
Never  to  sink  again. 

[From  the  Dutch.] 


THE  COMMON  YEW, 

{Taxus  baccaia.) 

The  common  yew  is  the  only  tree  belonging  to  the 
subdivision  of  coniferous  vegetables  called  Taxince, 
which  is  a  native  of  Britain.  It  is  generally  distri- 
buted throughout  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  and 
is  also  a  native  of  North  America,  and  of  the  Japan 
isles.  It  was  much  more  abundant  in  England  and 
Ireland  some  centuries  ago  than  it  is  at  the  present 
time.  In  the  latter  country  great  quantities  of  yew 
are  found  imbedded  in  the  earth.  We  also  find, 
from  the  mention  made  of  it  by  Csesar,  that  it  was 
very  plentiful  in  Gaul,  at  the  time  of  his  invasion  of 
that  country. 

The  yew  is  a  very  slow-growing  tree,  especially  in 
mountainous  situations:  it  is  mostly  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance from  other  trees,  and  is  rarely  found  in  forests, 
or  even  in  large  groups  of  treesj  for  though  the  bane- 
ful properties  of  the  yew  have  been  much  exaggerated, 
it  is  still  true  that  other  trees  do  not  thrive  well  in 
its  immediate  vicinity. 

The  foliage  of  the  yew  is  of  a  peculiarly  dark  and 
sombre  green,  and  the  branching  habit  of  the  tree 
gives  it  a  breadth  and  density  of  shade  that  well 
accord  with  the  situation  which,  in  this  country,  it 
mostly  occupies,  i.e.  the  village  churchyard.  The 
gloomy  appearance  of  the  tree  seems  to  have  consti- 
tuted it  the  emblem  of  mourning  in  all  nations,  and 
the  extremely  lasting  nature  of  its  timber,  as  affording 
a  faint  type  of  immortality,  was  probably  the  cause 
of  its  being  planted  in  churchyards  by  our  fore- 
fathers. The  leaves  of  the  yew  grow  very  thickly 
along  the  twigs  in  opposite  rows,  and  are  of  a  linear 
shape;  the  cones,  or  berries,  are  small  and  numerous, 
and  when  ripe  the  seed  is  found  enclosed  in  a  soft 
pulp  of  a  bright  red  colour  and  very  sweet  taste. 
This  pulp  was  formerly  supposed  to  possess  most 
deleterious  j)roperties,  but  has  now  been  proved  to  be 
perfectly  innocuous;  the  narcotic  principle  being  con- 
confined  to  the  leaves.  Instances  have  been  cited  of 
the  fatal  effects  of  the  chippings  from  these  trees 
when  eaten  by  horses  and  cows.  It  is  likewise 
thought  that  bee-hives  placed  near  a  yew-tree  will  not 
prosper. 

When  this  tree  occupies  a  moist  and  shaded  situa- 
tion in  a  rich  soil,  it  grows  at  a  quicker  rate  than  is 
its  usual  habit,  but  it  is  not  bettered  by  the  change. 
The  timber  is  neither  so  heavy  nor  compact  as  usual, 
and  very  frequently  the  tree,  while  increasing  in 
diameter,  becomes  hollow  in  the  centre,  and  does  not 
contain  more  wood  than  one  of  a  smaller  growth,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  quality  of  the  timber  is  very 


mferior.  This  tree  never  attains  any  great  hois^ht, 
but  sometimes  exhibits  in  the  protuberances  ot^  its 
trunk  and  branches  a  very  curious  appearance.  These 
fantastic  forms,  as  they  are  sometimes  exliibited  in 
nature,  are  by  no  means  displeasing  to  the  eye,  but 
the  barbarous  attempts  at  improvement  on  nature, 
formerly  so  much  in  fashion,  are  extremely  offensive 
to  a  correct  taste.  The  Romans  were  perhaps  the 
means  of  introducing  this  custom  among  us,  for  we 
are  told  by  Pliny  that  they  were  fond  of  cutting  their 
evergreens  into  the  shapes  of  birds  and  beasts:  how- 
ever  this  may  be,  the  custom  was  prevalent  in  this 
country  for  several  centuries,  and  even  now  we  are 
too  often  annoyed  by  goodly  trees  of  yew,  cypress,  or 
box,  deformed  and  deprived  of  all  their  natural  beauty 
by  the  attempt  of  their  owners,  to  conform  them  to 
their  own  ideas  of  graceful  proportions.  Pyramids, 
obelisks,  and  various  uncouth  figures  of  birds  and 
beasts  of  yew,  still  decorate  gardens  and  courtyards 
in  the  country,  and  excite  the  amusement  of  the  pas- 
senger, while  in  some  places  we  still  see  vestiges  of 
the  tall  impenetrable  hedges  formed  of  these  trees 
in  ancient  times,  and  kept  in  their  stiff  wall-like  forms 
by  repeated  and  diligent  shearing.  Gilpin  notices 
this  strange  practice.  In  speaking  of  the  yew,  he 
says : — 

As  to  its  picturesque  perfeclions, — I  profess  myself  (con- 
trary, I  suppose,  to  general  opinion)  a  great  admirer  of  its 
form  and  foliage.  The  yew  is,  of  all  other  trees,  the  most 
tonsile;  hence  all  the  indignities  it  suffers.  We  every- 
where see  it  cut  and  metamorphosed  into  such  a  variety  of 
deformities,  that  we  are  hardly  brought  to  conceive  it  has  a 
natural  shape,  or  the  power  which  other  trees  have,  of  hang- 
ing carelessly,  or  negligently.  Yet  it  has  this  power  in  a 
very  eminent  degree;  and  in  a  state  of  nature,  except  in 
exposed  situations,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
evergreens  we  have.  Indeed,  I  know  not  whether,  all 
things  considered,  it  is  not  superior  to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon 
itself — I  mean  to  such  meagre  representations  of  that  noble 
plant  as  we  have  in  England.  The  same  soil  which  cramps 
the  cedar  is  congenial  to  the  yew. 

The  large  use  made  of  the  wood  of  the  yew  in  for- 
mer days  for  military  purposes,  occasioned  the  supply 
of  native  timber  to  be  insufficient;  great  quantities 
were  therefore  imported  from  other  lands,  and  the 
long  bow  which  every  Englishman  was  obliged  to 
have,  of  a  height  equal  to  his  own  stature,  was  formed, 
most  commonly  of  yew.  Its  toughness  and  elas- 
ticity admirably  fitted  it  for  this  purpose.  Spenser 
speaks  of 

The  eugh,  obedient  to  the  bender's  will. 
There  is  much  resistance,  however,  to  be  overcome  in 
bending  a  bow  made  of  yew,  and  the  use  of  the  long 
bow  in  ancient  times  must  have  required  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  strength  and  skill.  It  was  the  proud 
boast  of  the  yeoman  that  none  but  an  Englishman 
could  bend  that  powerful  weapon. 

The  propagation  of  the  tree,  which  is  by  seed,  has 
now  fallen  into  neglect;  but  should  the  application  of 
its  extremely  hard  and  solid  wood  to  the  purposes  of 
machinery  be  added  to  its  present  use  as  an  orna- 
mental wood,  or  should  the  practice  of  archery  be- 
come again  universally, prevalent,  we  may  expect  to 
sec  its  cultivation  better  attended  to. 

Their  beauteous  veins,  the  yew 
And  phyllerea  lend,  to  surface  o'er 
The  cabinet. 

The  wood  is  at  present  valued  by  the  cabinet-maker 
and  the  inlayer,  on  account  of  its  beautiful  red  veins: 
for  works  of  strength  and  durability  it  is  also  a  good 
material,  such  as  axles,  cogs  for  wheels,  flood-gates 
for  fish-ponds,  &c. 

The  specimens  of  ancient  yew-trees  are  becoming 
more  and  more  rare.     Evelyn  speaks  of  several  that 
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had  attained  a  remarkable  size  and  age.  The  Crow- 
hurst  yew  was  thirty  feet  in  circumference:  a  yew  in 
the  churchyard  of  Braburne  in  Kent  was  nearly 
twenty  feet  in  diameter,  and  Evelyn  observes  that  at 
Sutton,  near  Winchester,  there  was  "  such  another 
monster."  An  interesting  notice  of  the  ancient  yew- 
tree  in  Dibden  churchyard,  Hampshire,  destroyed  by 
the  violent  storm  in  November,  1836,  will  be  found 
in  the  Saturday  Magazine,  Vol.  X.,  p.  47,  and  different 
opinions  respecting  the  origin  of  the  custom  of  plant- 
ing these  trees  in  churchyards  are  stated  in  Vol.  I., 
p.  74.  Pennant  mentions  a  yew,  in  a  churchyard  in 
the  Highlands,  which  measured  fifty-six  feet  and  a 
half  in  circumference.  In  Wales  and  Ireland  twigs 
of  yew-tree  are  often  carried  at  funerals. 


The  Common  Yew,  (Taxus  baccata.) 


BOTANICAL  GARDEN  AT  KEW. 
This  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Kew  Green, 
having  the  walls  of  the  royal  forcing  and  kitchen 
garden,  and  the  pleasure-ground  of  Kew  Palace  for 
its  boundaries.  It  occupies  fifteen  acres,  of  which 
part  is  devoted  to  the  culture  of  shrubs  and  trees  : 
the  remainder  is  taken  up  with  stoves  and  green- 
houses, ten  in  number,  borders  of  herbaceous  plants, 
open  spaces  for  receiving  greenhouse  plants  in  sum- 
mer, &c.  One  stove  or  house,  called  the  Palm  Stove, 
sixty  feet  long,  contains  some  fine  old  palm  trees 
among  other  specimens :  a  second,  forty  feet  long, 
has  small  New  Holland  and  Cape  plants  in  it:  a 
third  contains  magnificent  specimens  from  New 
Holland,  and  other  countries :  it  is  110  feet  long, 
and  called  the  "  Botany  Bay  House.''  There  is  a 
fourth  of  the  same  length,  said  to  be  the  first  erected 
in  the  garden,  which  contains  noble  specimens  of 
succulent  and  other  plants.  In  general,  the  plants, 
especially  those  from  New  Holland,  are  in  excellent 
health,  clean,  and  well  attended  toj  and  the  general 
appearance  of  the  collections  very  creditable. 

In  the  pleasure-ground  is  a  fine  old  orangery,  130 
feet  long,  filled  with  orange  trees,  araucatias,  New 
Holland,  and  other  plants,  many  of  which  are  of 
great  size.  In  another  part  of  the  ground  there 
has  recently  been  erected  an  architectural  greenhouse, 
eighty-two  feet  long,  forty-two  wide,  and  twenty- 
eight  high. 

This  garden  has  always  been  maintained  as  the 
great  botanical  garden  of  the  country;  yet,  under 
the  present  defective  system  pursued  in  it,  it  has 
never  been  nearly  so  effective,  as  a  garden  of  science 
and  instruction,  as  it  might  have  been  rendered. 

Visitors  are  unreservedly  admitted  to  the  garden 


daily,  except  on  Sundays;  a  privilege  which  has, 
however,  as  yet  afforded  no  other  advantage  to  the 
public  beyond  a  pleasant  lounge,  or  at  least  next  to 
no  other.  Great  quantities  of  flower  and  other  plants 
have  been  supplied  from  it  to  the  conservatories, 
&c.,  of  Windsor  Castle,  and  to  the  royal  palaces  on 
birth-days,  birth-nights,  and  other  grand  entertain- 
ments. It  was  originally  formed  at  the  private 
expense  of  the  royal  family,  and  has,  up  to  the 
present  time,  been  maintained  as  part  of  the  house- 
hold establishments,  the  estimate  of  the  expenses 
being  regulated  and  defrayed  by  the  Lord  Steward 
and  the  Board  of  Green  Cloth.  Unconnected,  how- 
ever, as  it  is  with  any  of  the  palaces  now  occupied  as 
royal  residences,  it  has  become  a  mere  magazine  of 
materials,  valuable  only,  and  very  valuable,  as  a 
means  to  stock  the  other  royal  gardens. 

The  cost  of  repairs,  &c.,  is  defrayed  at  the  public 
expense,  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Woods  and  Forests;  and  this  cost  amounted  in 
1834  to  981/.  6s.:  in  1835  to  1646/.  4*.  8d.:  in 
1836  to  5065/.  2*.  4c/.:  and  in  1837  to  449/.:  making 
a  total  in  these  four  years  of  8141/.  I3s. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  garden  should  now  be  given 
up  for  national  purposes  ;  there  being  no  botanical 
institution  near  London,  but  a  small  one  at  Chelsea, 
supported  by  a  private  corporation,  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries,  who  have  no  funds  adequate  to  main- 
tain such  a  botanical  garden  as  the  wants  of  science 
would  now  seem  to  demand.  The  present  establish- 
ment at  Kew  would  form  an  admirable  foundation, 
and  no  better  site  for  it  could  be  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  metropolis. .  To  make  it  effective,  at  least 
thirty  acres  from  the  pleasure-gardens  would  require 
to  be  added,  and  extensive  establishments  and 
arrangements  should  be  made,  so  as  to  adapt  it 
perfectly  to  the  three  branches  of  instruction,  exhibi- 
tion, and  supply.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  it  might 
be  made  the  great  source  of  new  and  valuable  plants  to 
be  introduced  and  dispersed  throughout  the  country, 
the  centre  of  authentic  and  official  information  upon 
points  connected  with  the  establishment  of  new  colo- 
nies, the  public  nursery  for  the  propagation  of  plants  in 
our  foreign  possessions,  &c.  It  is  also  proposed  that  the 
department  attached  to  such  a  national  garden  should 
possess  the  control  over  the  gardens  in  the  British 
colonies  and  dependencies,  such  as  those  in  Calcutta, 
Bombay,  Saharunpur,  the  Isle  of  France,  and 
Trinidad,  which  cost  many  thousands  a  year,  and 
whose  utility  is  much  diminished  by  the  want  o^ 
some  system  under  which  they  can  all  be  regulaied 
and  controlled. 

To  render  such  an  establishment  perfectly  effective 
would  certainly  not  cost  more  than  20,000/.,  and 
4000/.  a  year  afterwards  for  its  maintenance,  besides 
repairs. 

[Compiled  from  aa  Official  Report  by  Dr.  Llndley.] 


Learn  from  yon  orient  shell  to  love  thy  foe, 
And  store  with  pearls  the  hand  that  brings  thee  woe ; 
Free  like  yon  rock  from  base  vindictive  pride, 
Imblaze  with  gems  the  wrist  that  rends  thy  side. 
ISIark  vvhere  yon  tree  rewards  the  stony  shower, 
With  fruit  nectareoiis,  or  the  balmy  flower : 
All  nature  cries  aloud, — "  Shall  man  do  less 
Than  heal  the  smiter,  aud  the  railer  bless  1" 
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O  A  K  II  A  ]\I  P  TON      C  A  S  T  L  E. 


Oakhampton  is  the  name  of  a  deanery  in  Devon-' 
shire,  as  well  as  of  a  town  and  a  castle  situated  in  it. 
The  deanery  contains,  besides  the  town,  three  small 
villages  or  hamlets,  named  Chissacot,  Meldon,  and 
Kigbear. 

The  town  of  Oakhampton  is  surrounded  on  every 
side  by  hills,  and  derives  its  chief  importance  from 
being  in  the  high  road  from  Exeter  to  Cornwall :  it 
is  situated  at  about  twenty-two  miles  from  Exeter 
and  two  hundred  from  London.  The  neighbouring 
forest  of  Dartmoor  affords  pasturage  to  numerous 
flocks  of  sheep,  the  flesh  of  which  is  said,  from  the 
sweetness  of  the  herbage,  to  be  of  superior  quality ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  great  numbers  of  the  sheep 
are  sent  to  the  London  market.  There  is  a  weekly 
market  at  Oakhampton  on  Saturdays,  at  which  corn, 
meat,  poultry,  fish,  &c.,  are  abundantly  supplied. 
Oakhampton  was  one  of  the  first  towns  that  sent 
members  to  parliament.  It  acquired  that  privilege  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  First :  the  privilege  was 
exerted  in  the  seventh  of  Edward  the  Second  :  but 
from  that  period  it  appears  to  have  remained  in 
abeyance  till  1640,  when  it  was  again  resumed,  and 
continued  until  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill.  The  right 
of  election  was  vested  in  the  freemen  and  proprietors 
of  freeholds  within  the  borough,  about  two  hundred 
in  number  :    Oakhampton  was,  however,  one  of  the 
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boroughs  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act.  Before 
the  changes  in  municipal  government,  Oakhampton 
was  governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  justice,  five 
principal  burgesses,  and  eight  assistants,  aided  by  a 
town  clerk  and  other  officers.  The  mayor  was  chosen, 
on  the  first  Monday  after  Michaelmas  day,  by  the 
entire  body,  from  two  principal  burgesses  nominated 
by  the  late  mayor.  The  principal  burgesses  were 
eight  in  number;  the  mayor,  the  late  mayor,  and  the 
town  clerk  included.  The  freedom  was  acquired  by 
birth  and  servitude  ;  the  eldest  son  alone  becoming 
free  at  his  father's  death,  though  not  unless  bora 
within  the  borough.  But  certain  changes  were 
made  in  these  matters,  by  the  Municipal  Corporations 
Reform  Act. 

The  hving  of  Oakhampton  is  a  vicarage,  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Totness,  and  diocese  of  Exeter, 
rated  in  the  king's  books  at  20/.,  and  in  the  patronage 
of  the  lord  of  the  manor.  The  church  is  situated 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  town  :  it  is  an  ancient 
edifice,  with  a  handsome  square  tower,  surmounted 
with  pinnacles,  and  having  north  and  south  porches. 
There  is,  besides  this,  a  little  chapel  called  St.  James's 
chapel,  belonging  to  the  corporation,  and  chiefly 
employed  for  the  performance  of  divine  service  during 
the  sessions,  and  occasionally  in  Lent. 

Oakhampton  derives  an  historical  importance  from 
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Che  circumstance  of  its  having  been  the  head  of  the 
Earldom  of  Devon,  and  the  seat  of  the  hereditary 
county  sheriffs,  keepers  of  the  castle  of  Exeter.  The 
castle  the  ruins  of  which  are  represented  in  our 
frontispiece,  was  existing  longer  ago  than  we  have  any 
records  of  the  town.  William  the  Conqueror  gave 
the  barony  to  one  of  his  faithful  followers,  Baldwin 
de  Brioniis,  who  had  greatly  aided  him  at  the  battle 
of  Hastings  j  and  it  is  stated  by  some  writers  that 
Baldwin  then  built  Oakhampton  castle  on  his  newly 
acquired  estate  ;  while  others  think  that  it  existed 
before  the  arrival  of  William  in  England.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  castle  became  the  residence  of  Baldwin, 
and  he  was  created  hereditary  sheriff  or  viscount  of 
Denshire  or  Devonshire,  and  baron  of  Oakhampton. 
Baldwin  and  his  descendants  exercised  great  power 
in  the  barony.  They  had  the  right  of  capital  punish- 
ment over  eight  manors  ;  and  besides  these  eight, 
they  held  a  great  many  others  in  demesne,  upwards 
of  a  hundred  and  sixty  being  occupied  at  one  time  by 
inferior  tenants.  The  barons  acted  as  stewards  at 
the  installation  of  the  bishops  of  the  diocese,  claiming 
on  such  occasions  perquisites  to  a  large  amount. 
They  possessed  also  numerous  advowsons,  and  were 
the  patrons  of  several  priories  ;  holding  three  fees  of 
the  see  of  Exeter,  and  ninety-two  by  knight's  service. 
^  Edward  the  Third,  by  a  stretch  of  power,  created 
Hugh  Courtney  earl  of  Devonshire,  and  the  barony 
passed  into  that  family,  in  whose  possession  it  re- 
mained till  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  when 
the  earl  of  Devon  was  beheaded  for  taking  part  with 
the  Lancasterian  party  against  the  Yorkists.  After 
this  it  passed  through  various  hands  till  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Seventh,  when  it  was  restored  to  the 
Courtney  family  ;  but  one  of  the  branch  having  been 
accused  of  carrying  on  a  treasonable  correspondence 
against  the  crown,  the  park  of  Oakhampton  was  laid 
waste,  and  the  castle  reduced  to  ruin.  The  barony 
became  extinct  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  by 
the  death  of  Edward  Courtney,  earl  of  Devon, 
without  issue,  when  the  possessions  were  divided 
among  the  descendants  of  the  four  sisters  of  his 
great-grandfather ;  by  which  division,  Oakhampton 
castle,  with  about  half  the  manor,  became  the  property 
of  the  family  of  the  Mohuns,  During  the  last 
century,  the  entire  manor  became  the  property  of 
Lord  Clive,  celebrated  for  his  connexion  with  India. 
It  was  afterwards  possessed  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  j 
and  has  since  passed  into  private  hands. 

The  ruins  of  the  castle  occupy  the  summit  and 
declivity  of  a  conoidal  mount  or  eminence,  now  so 
thickly  clothed  with  trees,  .that  although  the  ruins 
are  of  great  extent,  only  a  very  small  proportion  of 
them  are  visible  from  the  high  road.  The  high  road 
from  Exeter  to  Launceston  is  nearly  on  a  level  with 
the  top  of  the  mount,  and  the  mount  is  skirted  on 
one  side  by  the  western  branch  of  the  river  Ock. 
In  approaching  from  the  south,  the  mouldering  and 
ivy  covered  ruins  present  a  peculiarly  picturesque 
appearance,  from  their  combination  with  the  sur- 
rounding well  wooded  scenery.  The  ivy  with  which 
the  lower  part  of  the  ruins  is  covered  gives  all  that 
peculiar  beauty  which  an  old  building,  thus  enveloped, 
is  calculated  to  possess.  In  allusion  to  the  effect  of 
the  ivy  on  these  ruins,  Mr.  Williams,  in  his  Picturesque 
Excursions  in  Devon,  observes  : — 

The  ornaments  of  nature,  in  the  decorations  of  ruins,  are 
so  tasteful,  so  pleasingly  wild,  and  so  harmonized,  that 
nothing  from  human  ingenuity  can  be  added  lor  their  im- 
provement. "The  long  grass  that  o'ertops  the  mouldering 
wall'  is  an  object)  simple  and  common;  but  where  is  there 
more  effect  produced,  than  when  it  is  agitated  by  the  wind, 
and  responsively  vibrating  to  its  motion  ?  The  individual 
and  general  beauty  of  mosses,  and  the  richness  of  lichens, 


contribute,  by  the  great  variety  of  their  colour,  to  adorn  the 
front  of  old  buildings.  All  that  remains  for  taste  to  perform 
is  the  removal  of  ivy  when  it  shades  fretted  and  tracery 
windows,  arched  doors,  or  any  neat  stone  work  :  tliese  are 
in  general  so  few,  and  occupy  so  small  a  part  of  the  walls, 
that,  however  common  in  point  of  architectural  beauty  they 
may  be,  yet,  by  their  exposure,  a  variety  arises,  a  break  is 
introduced,  and  something  like  an  object  is  added.  To 
these  productions  of  the  vegetable  world,  the  landscape 
painter  is  under  the  greatest  obligation.  In  a  picture  of  a 
castle,  or  of  any  ruin,  where  it  might  be  necessary  to  adhere 
to  the  local  scene,  without  the  introduction  of  any  object  to 
assist  in  the  character  of  it  as  a  picture,  their  judicious 
management  would  enable  him  to  give  it  either  the  appear- 
ance of  being  agitated  by  a  storm,  or  a  peculiar  interest 
from  the  ivied  foliage,  with  its  clustered  branches,  and  the 
delicacy  of  the  overhanging  long  grass. 

Between  Oakhampton  and  Tavistock  is  situated 
Brent  Tor,  a  remarkable  elevation,  which,  although 
distant  twenty  miles  from  Plymouth,  is  the  first 
Devonshire  landmark  seen  from  the  British  Channel, 
and  forms  a  useful  guide  to  mariners  on  entering 
Plymouth  Sound.  Some  writers,  judging  from  the 
conical  shape  of  the  hill,  and  the  porosity  of  the  rock 
of  which  it  is  composed,  conclude  that  it  is  an  extinct 
volcano.  There  is  at  the  very  summit  of  the  Tor  a 
church,  of  the  very  small  dimensions  of  37  feet  by  14, 
which  can  be  seen  far  out  at  sea.  The  erection  of 
such  a  building  on  so  exposed  and  elevated  a  spot  is 
traditionally  accounted  for  thus : — A  merchant  in 
one  of  our  colonies,  wishing  to  return  with  his  wealth 
to  his  native  country,  embarked  full  of  those  hopes 
which  men,  in  whose  bosom  the  amor  patria  is  not 
extinguished,  so  fondly  indulge.  The  vessel,  wafted 
by  light  breezes,  pursued  her  course  for  some  days 
without  interruption ;  but  on  one  particular  evening 
symptoms  of  a  change  appeared,  and  by  break  of  day 
the  ship  was  in  imminent  danger ;  for  the  tempest 
increased  to  such  a  degree  as  to  excite  the  most 
alarming  apprehensions.  The  agonized  merchant, 
in  the  fervency  of  prayer,  vowed  that  should  Provi- 
dence spare  him  from  the  storm,  he  would  build  a 
church  on  the  first  land  he  saw.  The  vessel 
fortunately  rode  out  the  tempest,  and  Brent  Tor 
presenting  itself  first,  on  their  approach  to  the 
western  coast  of  the  island,  he  piously  fulfilled  his 
vow,  by  building  a  church  on  the  summit  of  the  Tor, 
to  remain  as  a  memorial  of  his  gratitude  and  sincerity. 
Whether  this  tradition  be  true  or  not,  it  is  certain 
that  a  few  persons  still  attend  divine  service  in  the 
church,  if  they  have  strength  and  vigour  enough  to 
mount.  Carrington  in  his  poem  of  Dartmoor  speaks 
of  this  hill  and  the  chapel  upon  it,  in  the  following 
beautiful  lines : — 

From  yon  plain 
Brent  Tor  xiprushes.    Even  now  when  all 
Is  light,  and  life,  and  joy,  on  Taraar's  bank,— ■ 
E'en  now  that  solitary  mass  is  dark, — 
Dark  in  the  glorious  sunsliine.     But  when  night 
With  raven  wings  broods  o'er  it,  and  the  storm 
Of  winter  sweeps  the  moor,  such  sounds  are  heard 
Around  the  lonely  rock,  as  village  seers 
Almost  unearthly  deem.     In  truth  it  wears 
A  joyless  aspect;  yet  the  very  brow 
Uplifts  a  chapel,  and  devotion  breathes, 
Oft,  in  the  region  of  the  cloud,  her  hymn 
Of  touching  melody.     Impressive  spot 
For  fair  religion's  dome  !  and  sure,  if  aught 
Can  prompt  to  holiest  feeling,  and  give  wing 
To  disembodied  thought,  it  is  to  bend 
The  knee  where  erst  the  daring  eagle  perch'd ; 
And  while,  with  all  it's  grossness  and  its  care, 
Earth  waits,  far,  far  below,  to  worship  there,— 
There  on  the  wild  van  of  the  wildest  rock 
That  Dartmoor  lifts  on  high. 
At  a  short  distance  from  Oakhamptoti  is  situated 
Oaklands,  an  elegant  seat  of  Albany  Saville  Esq., 
lord  of  the  manor  of  Oakhampton,  and  owner  of  the 
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castle.  Oaklands  is  a  mansion  of  the  Ionic  order, 
built  upon  a  woody  slope,  about  twenty  years  ago. 
The  house  has  a  finely  proportioned  portico  in 
front ;  and  its  internal  arrangements  are  elegant  and 
judicious.  The  staircase  is  grand  and  spacious,  and 
is  surrounded  by  an  elegant  gallery,  supported  by 
Corinthian  columns. 


THE  CRETAN  AND  THE  SNAKE. 

A  FABLE. 

"Who  has  not  heard  of  ancient  Crete, 
Renowned  for  treachery  and  deceit*; 
For  recreant  hearts,  that  loved  to  frame 
Reports  to  blast  a  neighbour's  fame ; 
For  tongues  that  spread  with  foul  delight 
The  sweltering  venom  of  their  spite, 
Resembhng,  in  Detraction's  plan. 
The  old  arch-enemy  of  man  f  ? 

Well  might  the  great  Apostle's  word 
The  history  of  their  crime  record, 
Charge  on  their  holy  Prelate's  care, 
This  wholesome  precept  to  declare, — 
"  Speak  ill  of  no  man  J",  and  impart 
Such  heavenly  lessons  to  the  heart, 
As,  under  God,  might  bring  the  young 
To  heed  their  thoughts,  and  curb  the  tongue. 

A  Cretak,  to  his  title  time, 
A  slanderer,  and  a  foul  one  too, 
"Who  loved  to  point  the  bitter  jest. 
And  plant  a  thorn  in  virtue's  breast ; 
Whose  tongue  (that  small  but  powerful  part, 
The  organ  of  a  wicked  heart,) 
Was  used  to  forge  and  utter  words, 
Which  cut  the  soul  like  very  swords, 
His  lazy  noon-tide  length  had  laid, 
Beneath  a  crumbhng  i-uin's  shade, 
Where  ivy,  with  insidious  force. 
Helped,  while  it  liid,  destraction's  course,— 
Fit  emblem  of  the  slanderer's  wiles, 
Who  veils  his  maU'ce  imder  smiles. 

I  warn  thee,  Cretan,  have  a  care. 
For  folded  'midst  the  dry  dust  there, 
A  poisonous  Snake,  in  cunning  guise, 
With  burnished  coat,  and  shrunken  eyes, 
Replete  with  sly  and  dull  despite, 
E'en  now  hath  marked  thee  for  a  bite  ! 

The  blow  is  struck !  and  through  the  wound 
Th'  injected  virus  flows  around. 

But  Cretans'  flesh  was  dangerous  food; 
For  strange !  O,  strange !  his  evil  blood. 
Black  as  the  source  from  whence  it  sprang, 
Too  subtle  for  the  serpent's  fang, 
Poured  poison  back,  like  hving  flame. 
Which  filled  and  shook  the  reptile's  frame ; 
Till,  with  a  deadher  venom  tried. 
The  serpent  sickened,  writhed,  and  died.  M. 

*  See  Titus  i.  12,  in  which  St.  Paul  quotes  a  verse  of  Epime- 
nides,  respecting  the  character  of  the  Cretans. 

t  The  word  A(a/3oAof  (Diabolus)  from  which  our  word,  Devil,  is 
derived,  means  "  A  Calumniator," 

i  See  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  Titus,  the  first  Bishop  of  Crete,  iii.  2. 

*»*  The  above  Fable  is  founded  on  a  Greek  Epigram  in  two  lines, 
in  which  the  story  is  told  of  a  Cappadocian ;  but  as  the  Cretans, 
Cappadocians,  and  Cilicians  were  proverbially  classed  together  as  of 
a  kindied  disposition,  (the  three  Kappas  in  Greek,— the  three  C's  in 
our  language.)  it  is,  perhaps,  not  unfair  to  assign  the  incident  re- 
specting the  Snake  to  a  Cretan. 


GARDEN  HERBS.    V. 

Mint.    (Mentha.) 

There  are  several  sorts  of  mint  growing  wild  in  our 
fields  and  woods,  some  inhabiting  a  wet  and  marshy- 
soil,  others  preferring  a  dry  and  open  situation.  The 
powerful  and  refreshing  smell  of  this  herb  has 
recommended  it  to  general  notice,  and  we  find  several 
species  cultivated  in  gardens  for  domestic  and  medi- 
cinal uses.  Of  these  the  most  esteemed  is  Spear-mint^ 
{Mentha  viridis,)  so  called  on  account  of  the  shape  of 
its  leaves  which  are  long,  and  somewhat  in  the  shape 
of  a  spear. 

This  herb  is  called  by  M.  Valmont  Bomare  Menthe 
d'Angltterre,  (English  mint,)  and  he  speaks  of  it  as 
originally  growing  in  this  country  only.  It  is  also 
known  in  France  and  Italy  respectively  by  the  names 
Menthe  de  notre  dame,  (our  lady's  mint,)  and  erba  Santa 
Maria,  (St,  Mary's  herb,)  from  what  traditionary 
cause  we  know  not.  This  particular  species  must  be 
known  to  most  persons,  as  being  the  most  useful 
kind  of  garden  mint,  very  much  employed  in  spring 
salads,  as  well  as  in  sauce  for  roasted  lamb,  &c.  Its 
carminative  qualities  render  it  a  wholesome  ingredient 
in  pea  soup,  and  very  proper  to  be  boiled  with  green 
peas.  It  is  recommended  as  one  of  the  most  effica- 
cious simples,  in  cases  of  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  &c., 
and  in  the  colic  pains  to  which  children  are  subject. 
For  these  purposes  an  infusion  of  the  dried  herb  is 
better  than  the  green,  as  containing  the  whole  virtues 
of  the  mint.  The  juice  of  spear-mint  drunk  iu 
vinegar  is  said  to  be  an  eflfectual  cure  for  hiccups. 

The  next  in  value  among  the  diflferent  species  of 
mint,  (of  which  there  are  not  fewer  than  twelve 
indigenous  to  Britain,)  is  Peppermint,  {Mentha 
piperita,)  much  cultivated  for  medical  use,  especially 
in  the  county  of  Surry,  whence  the  London  market 
is  supplied.  It  has  a  smooth  purple  stalk,  and  is 
easily  to  be  distinguished  from  other  kinds  of  mint 
by  its  penetrating  smell,  and  more  pungent  taste, 
leaving  a  peculiar  sense  of  coldness  on  the  tongue. 
The  leaves  stand  in  pairs  upon  footstalks,  and  are  of 
a  dark  green  colour,  oval-shaped,  nerved,  and  pointed : 
the  flowers  are  small,  and  of  a  purple  colour,  and 
appear  in  August  and  September. 

From  this  herb,  either  in  its  fresh  or  dry  state,  a 
pungent  oil  is  obtained,  by  distillation  with  water, 
called  oil  of  peppermint.  This  oil  is  a  favourite 
remedy  in  spasmodic  cases,  and  has  been  recom- 
mended as  a  stimulant  in  Asiatic  cholera.  Spirit  of 
peppermint  is  formed  by  adding  three  drachms  of 
this  oil  and  one  pint  of  water  to  a  gallon  of  proof 
spirit,  and  with  a  gentle  fire  allowing  one  gallon  to 
distil.  Peppermint  water,  when  well  prepared,  is 
found  to  be  an  excellent  cordial  in  common  cases  of 
spasm  and  flatulency,  and  is  also  of  use  to  cover  the 
nauseous  taste,  and  diminish  the  painful  action  of 
saline  and  other  medicines.  The  method  of  its  pre- 
paration is  as  follows.  Take  two  pounds  of  the  herb 
in  its  dried  state,  or  if  fresh,  take  four  pounds ;  add 
seven  fluid  ounces  of  proof  spirit,  and  two  gallons 
of  water,  and  let  one  gallon  distil.  Instead  of  the 
herb  itself,  two  drachms  of  oil  of  peppermint  may 
be  substituted.  Peppermint  drops  are  a  convenient 
form  of  oil  of  peppermint,  and  may  very  easily  be 
made  by  warming  four  ounces  of  powdered  white 
sugar  over  a  charcoal  fire,  and  adding  twenty-four 
drops  of  oil  of  peppermint  and  half  a  fluid  ounce  of 
peppermint  water.  These  rapidly  stirred  together, 
and  dropped  on  polished  marble,  soon  harden,  and 
may  be  dried  by  a  slow  heat. 

Pennyroyal,  {Mentha  pulegium,)  was  the  favourite 
mint   of  the   ancients.      Pliny  recounts  to  us   the 
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opinions  of  several  physicians  who  met  in  his  cham- 
ber to  consult  on  the  virtues  of  this  herb,  and  comes 
to  the  important  decision  that  a  chaplet  of  pennj'- 
royal  worn  on  the  head  is  far  better  than  one  of  roses, 
to  reheve  giddiness  and  disorders  of  the  brain. 
Dodonffius  states  that  a  branch  of  pennyroyal,  either 
fresh  or  dried,  will  much  improve  the  quality  of  foul 
or  salt  water,  and  may  therefore  be  important  to  us  in 
circumstances  of  necessity,  when  obliged  to  submit  to 
such  a  draught.  This  remark  is  confirmed  by  other 
writers.  Gerard  says  "  if  this  herb  be  dried,  and 
taken  to  sea,  it  will  purify  corrupt  water  without 
huiting  those  who  drink,  it." 

Tills  herb  formerly  went  by  the  name  of  Pudding- 
grass,  from  the  custom  of  mixing  it  in  hogs' 
puddings.  At  the  time  wh6n  Gerard  wrote  his 
Herbal,  that  is,  in  the  i-eign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  it 
was  very  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
'■'  It  groweth  naturally  wilde,"  says  this  quaint  writer, 
"in  moist  and  overflown  places,  as  in  the  common 
near  London  called  Milescnd,  about  the  holes  and 
ponds  thereof,  in  sundry  places,  from  whence  poor 
women  bring  plenty  to  sell  in  London  markets :  and 
it  groweth  in  sundry  other  commons  near  London 
likewise."  This  herb  has  also  been  named  Run  by 
the  ground  and  Lurk  in  ditch,  from  its  creeping  nature, 
and  preference  for  a  damp  soil.  Its  stem  is  prostrate, 
and  very  much  branched  ;  its  leaves  much  smaller 
than  those  of  the  other  kinds  of  mint ;  its  flowers, 
growing  in  whorls,  of  a  lilac  colour  and  very 
numerous.  The  distilled  water,  and  the  spirit  of 
pennyroyal,  may  be  prepared  in  the  same  way  as 
those  obtained  from  peppermint.  The  old  physicians 
held  this  herb  in  much  higher  repute  than  it  is  held  by 
the  modern  ones.  Its  virtues  in  hysteric  and  nervous 
affections  were  supposed  to  be  great,  and  it  was  also 
administered  as  an  anti-spasmodic  and  expectorant. 

The  other  species  of  mint  common  in  England  are 
as  follows.  Corn-mint,  which  is  covered  with  soft 
white  hairs,  and  has  whorls  of  lilac  flowers,  also 
covered  with  hairs.  It  grows  in  corn  fields,  and 
Withering  says  that  when  cows  have  eaten  of  it,  as 
they  will  do  largely  towards  the  end  of  the  summer, 
when  pastures  are  bare,  their  milk  CcCn  hardly  be 
made  to  yield  cheese,  on  account  of  a  property 
which  this  plant  has  of  preventing  the  coagulation  of 
hiilk — a  circumstance,  as  he  observes,  which  sadly 
puzzles  the  dairy- maids. — Rugged  Field-mint,  with 
wrinkled  leaves  and  whorls  of  purple  fiowei-s. — 
Narrow-leaved  mint,  having  a  branched  stem,  lan- 
ceolate leaves  and  purple  flowers. — Tall  Red-mint, 
growing  in  watery  places. — Horse-mint,  of  which 
Culpeper  tells  us  that  "the  juice,  laid  on  warm, 
helpeth  the  king's  evil,  or  kernels  in  the  throat." — 
Hairy-mint,  Round-leaved  mint,  and  conimon  Cat-mint. 

It  was  an  ancient  custom  for  rustics  to  perfume  or 
scour  their  tables  with  mint  before  serving  their 
suppers. 

Then  rubbed  it  o'er  with  newly  gathered  mint — 

A  wholesome  herb,  that  breathed  a  gratcfid  scent. — Ovid. 
Their  meats  were  also  seasoned  with  this  herb,  the 
very  smell  of  which,  as  Pliny  observes,  "recovers  and 
refreshes  the  spirits,  as  the  taste  stirs  up  the  appetite 
for  meat."  We  learn  from  the  same  writer  that 
mint  was  put  into  milk,  to  prevent  its  turning  sour, 
or  curdling,  and  that  it  v\as  customary  to  take  mint, 
when  milk  was  drank,  that  it  should  not  curdle  or 
coagulate  in  the  stomach.  It  is  a  common  practice 
at  the  present  day  to  rub  the  inside  of  bee-hives 
with  mint  and  sugar  before  the  swarm  is  inclosed  in 
it^  as  it  is  supposed  to  attach  them  to  the  hive. 

When  dry  and  digested  in  rectified  spirits  of  wine, 
this  herb  gives  out  a  tincture  which  appears  of  a  fine 


dark  green,  or  of  a  bright  red  colour  according  as  it 
is  viewed  by  day-light  or  by  candle-hght. 

Having  thus  enumerated  the  uses  and  beneficial 
qualities  of  mint,  we  proceed  to  mention  the  cautions 
given  by  some  of  the  old  herbalists  against  the 
immoderate  employment  of  this  and  other  herbs. 

In  a  volume  published  in  1689,  purporting  to  show 
how  health  and  long  life  may  be  preserved,  we  meet 
with  the  following  cautions  respecting  the  use  of  herbs. 

All  herbs  are  of  a  slendernourishment,  and  of  a  naughty 
subtil  juice  and  watery,  having  many  superfluities,  and 
therefore  in  the  choice  of  them  observe  well  these  following 
rules  : 

1.  That  you  eat  but  a  small  quantity  of  them,  and  that 
they  may  better  nourish,  use  ttiein  boyled  in  broth. 

2.  That  none  hut  letticc  be  eaten  raw.  and  that  also  in 
vinegar,  to  allay  the  boyling  of  the  blood,  the  heat  of  the 
liver  and  stomach. 

3.  In  winter  use  hot  herbs,  in  summer  cool,  in  spring  and 
autumn  temperate. 

4.  That  you  do  not  eat  of  herbs  which  begin  to  put  forth 
their  seed. 

5.  Tliat  herbs  be  eaten  at  the  beginning  of  dinner,  since 
that  almost  all  arellaxative. 

Respecting  mint  this  author  has  the  following  odd 
recommendation.  "'Tis  to  be  used  in  winter  by  old, 
phlegmatic,  melancholy  men,  but  in  summer  'tis 
naught,  especially  for  young  choleric  men,"  adding 
"If  you  eat  but  little,  and  with  other  cool  herbs,  it  is 
less  hurtful." 

Culpeper  also  tells  us  that  mint  "is  extreme  bad 
for  wounded  people,  so  that  they  say  a  wounded 
man  that  eats  mint,  his  wound  will  never  be  cured." 

This  herb  belongs  to  Linnaeus's  fourteenth  class  and 
first  order,  {Didynamia  gymnospermia,)  and  is  of  the 
natural  order  Labiates  or  Lamiacece.  It  may  be  pro- 
pagated by  seed,  but  a  few  bits  of  its  roots  will 
spread  into  a  bed  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth, 
and  where  a  bed  of  it  is  once  established  it  is  difficult 
to  keep  it  within  proper  bounds.  Its  roots  spread 
in  all  directions,  and  the  young  shoots  frequently 
obtrude  themselves  into  the  neat  parterre,  or  even 
spring  up  on  the  well  trodden  pathway. 


GIPSIES  OF  THE  SOUTH  OF  FRANCE. 
Some  pious  protestants  in  the  south  of  France  have 
lately  begun  to  interest  themselves  in  the  gipsies,  or 
Bohemians,  as  they  are  there  called,  who  live  in  the 
forest  of  the  Basque  country,  and  employ  themselves 
chiefly  in  smuggling  between  France  and  Spain. 
The  following  account  of  a  visit  to  one  of  the  hamlets 
of  this  singular  race  is  from  a  letter  addressed  by 
two  gentlemen  of  Orthez  to  their  friends  in  Paris. 
%  "  On  the  twentv-third  of  August  we  set  out  from 
Salies  for  the  Basque  country,  with  the  view  of  dis- 
covering some  of  the  Bohemians.  After  encountering 
considerable  difficulties,  and  suffering  much  fatigue, 
towards  five  in  the  evening  we  reached  the  wood  of 
Maherin,  where  we  had  been  told  we  should  meet 
with  the  objects  of  our  search.  We  did,  in  fact, 
perceive  some  small  hovels  about  eight  feet  square, 
and  about  the  same  height.  Having  gone  into  one 
of  them,  we  found  a  young  man  seated  on  the  floor, 
and  emploj'ed  in  mending  a  leathern  sack,  used  in 
transporting  contraband  articles,  such  as  sugar, 
tobacco,  and  coffee.  Smuggling  is  their  only  trade. 
This  young  man  had  a  common  musket  slung  across 
his  back.  Not  far  from  him  a  young  woman,  who 
was  no  doubt  his  spouse,  was  engaged  in  baking  on 
the  charcoal  embers  an  Indian  corn  cake,  which  two 
little  ones  were  watching  with  evident  impatience. 

"We  greeted  them  in  Basque  :  they  replied  to  our 
greetings  with  the  surprised  air  of  persons  whose 
looks  seemed  to  say — who  gave  you  leave  to  come 
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here  ?  But  their  fierce  looks  did  not  alarm  us,  for 
we  knew  that  we  were  under  the  protection  of  our 
good  Master.  We  then  inquired  in  the  same 
language,  if  they  spoke  French:  they  replied  that 
they  knew  no  language  but  Basque.  '  Go  for 
Gracieuse,'  said  the  woman  to  her  husband. — '  Not 
only  for  Gracieuse,"  said  I, '  but  for  all  the  Bohemians 
that  you  can  bring  with  you.'  The  husband  ran  off, 
but  soon  came  back,  accompanied  by  several  men 
who  could  hardly  recover  theijr  breath  :  they  had  put 
themselves  to  such  speed,  doubtless  supposing  that 
the  family  by  which  we  were  surrounded  wanted 
help.  Not  one  of  them  entered,  but  they  placed 
themselves  before  the  door  in  such  a  way  as  to 
prevent  our  escape  had  we  attempted  it.  To  us  they 
all  seemed  to  look  very  decided ;  but  without  giving 
them  too  much  time  to  think,  I  asked  which  of  them 
could  spealt  French.  The  eldest  of  the  party,  a  man 
seemingly  about  fifty,  then  passed  the  threshold,  and 
said  in  Basque — 'Not  French  only,  but  you  may  talk 
to  us  in  Gasct-n  or  in  Spanish  j  it  matters  not,  we 
are  ready  to  reply  to  anything  you  may  have  to  say.' 
'Well  then,'  said  I,  laying  my  hand  on  his  arm,  'we 
have  very  important  things  to  speak  about,'  and 
drawing  him  towards  me,  I  added,  'come  in  and  let 
us  be  seated,' 

"There  was  but  one  chair  and  a  small  wooden  stool. 
I  took  the  chair,  and  pointed  to  him  to  take  the  stool. 
I  then  told  him  the  object  of  our  journey;  of  the 
wish  felt  by  some  of  God's  servants  to  do  something 
for  the  present  comfort,  and  still  more  for  the  ever- 
lasting welfare  of  the  Basque  Bohemians.  '  Think 
you,'  exclaimed  the  Bohemian  with  great  force,  'that 
we  know  nothing  about  God  :'■ — 'You  may  know  that 
He  is  a  terrible  being,  but  our  wish  is  that  you  should 
know  Him  as  a  God  of  love.'  I  then  with  much 
earnestness  spoke  to  tliem  of  the  good  news  of  sal- 
vation, when  I  was  interrupted  by  one  of  them  who 
exclaimed — 'Alas,  we  are  much  greater  sinners  than 
you  are.' — 'Yes,  that  is  very  true,'  said  the  others; 
'we  cannot  expect  forgiveness  but  on  much  harder 
terms  than  you.'  *  Undi^'eive  yourselves,  my  friends,' 
said  1 3  'if  you  go  to  Jesus  who  is  the  source  of 
forgiveness,  you,  no  less  than  we,  will  be  graciously 
received.'  I  then  asked  whether,  in  case  of  a  school- 
master coming  to  instruct  both  them  and  their  children; 
to  teach  them  to  read  the  word  of  God,  and  to  know 
more  of  its  author,  they  would  give  him  a  welcome 
reception,  intrust  their  children  to  him,  and  go 
themselves  to  receive  his  instructions?  The  eldest  of 
the  party  replied — 'Assuredly  we  would  j  we  ask  for 
nothing  better ;  let  him  but  come,  and  he  will  be 
sure  of  a  welcome.'  'I  want  you  all,  one  by  one,' 
said  I,  'to  answer;'  on  which  they  all  exclaimed, 
'Yes,  Sir,  yes.' 

"The  BohemLan  orator  then  fully  explained  to 
them  what  I  proposed,  and  when  he  had  ended 
speaking,  they  all  cried  out — 'We  wish  to  have  him  ! 
we  wish  to  have  him  !'  During  this  conversation 
betwixt  the  men  and  us,  the  women,  who  were 
standing  outside,  showed  on  their  part  how  well 
pleased  they  were,  and  we  could  see  that  the  prospect 
of  instruction  was  regarded  by  these  poor  people  as 
a  great  advantage.  They  promised  to  prevail  on 
other  Bohemians,  who,  without  any  fixed  abodes, 
spend  their  days  and  nights  in  the  forest,  with 
no  better  shelter,  even  during  snow,  than  the  trees 
afford,  to  come  and  establish  themselves  near  the 
religious  teacher  who  was  to  be  sent  to  them.  On 
our  leaving  the  spot,  we  took  several  of  the  children 
in  our  arms,  and  all  the  Bohemians  affectionately 
shook  hands  with  us_,  begging  us  not  to  delay  return- 
ing with  their  expected  teacher," 


ON  BURNING  GLASSES. 
II. 


rARKER  S   BURNING    GLASS,  NOW  IN  TUB  POSSESSION  OF 
THE  EMPEROR  OF  CHINA. 

In  our  former  paper  we  traced  the  progress  of  burn- 
ing instruments  down  to  the  construction,  by  Buifon, 
of  one  consisting  of  a  great  number  of  flat  silvered 
plates  of  glass. 

Buifon  next  constructed  instruments  that  would 
focalize  at  the  distance  of  a  few  inches,  instead  of  one 
or  two  hundred  feet.  He  took  a  circular  plat«  of 
glass,  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  perforated  it  in  the 
centre,  and  fixed  it  into  an  iron  frame.  A  very  fine 
screw,  fixed  at  the  back,  passed  through  the  central 
hole,  and  worked  in  a  nut  on  the  other  side,  so  that 
by  turning  the  screw,  the  flat  glass  became  drawn 
into  the  form  of  a  concave  mirror.  The  experiment 
was  then  tried,  of  giving  it  various  degrees  of  curva- 
ture, in  order  that  it  might  focahze  at  various  dis- 
tances ;  but,  in  the  attempt  to  bend  it  more  than  it 
would  bear,  it  broke;  as  did  also  another,  three  feet 
in  diameter;  but  a  third  one,  about  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter,  was  preserved  as  a  model  of  Buffon's  in- 
genuity. 

The  cause  of  the  fracture  of  these  mirrors  seems  to 
have  been  through  the  perforation  made  in  their 
centres.  Buffon,  therefore,  proposed  to  get  rid  of 
this  perforation  in  a  singular  way.  He  caused  a  cir- 
cular gla^s  plate  to  be  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  cylindrical 
drum,  made  of  iron  or  copper,  and  completely  air- 
tight. The  cavity  of  the  drum  being  exhausted  of  air, 
by  means  of  the  air-pump,  the  glass  was  pressed  in 
by  the  weight  of  the  external  atmosphere,  and  became 
a  concave  mirror.  He  afterwards  proposed  another 
mode  of  effecting  this,  without  the  aid  of  the  air-pump ; 
which  was,  to  grind  a  small  portion  of  the  glass  into 
the  form  of  a  convex  lens,  and  to  place  a  sulphur 
match  behind  it ;  the  heat  of  the  sun  would  kindle 
the  sulphur,  if  the  latter  were  in  the  focus  of  the  little 
lens,  and  the  heat  would  rarify  the  air  within  the 
drum,  and  make  a  partial  vacuum.  Other  modifica- 
tions of  this  contrivance  have  been  proposed ;  but 
they  are  not  sufficiently  practicable  to  be  mentioned 
here. 

After  this,  Buffon  constructed  concave  mirrors  in  a 
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different  way,  by  bending  plates  of  glass,  aided  by 
heat,  on  moulds  of  a  spherical  form,  and  having  them 
afterwards  ground,  polished,  and  silvered  on  the 
convex  side.  But  so  delicate  were  all  these  processes, 
that  twenty-one  mirrors  were  broken  out  of  twenty- 
four.  One  of  the  three  successful  ones  was  forty-six 
inches  in  diameter,  and  was  regarded  as  the  most 
powerful  burning  mirror  in  Europe. 

Mirrors  of  a  peculiar  kind  were  made  by  Hoeseu 
and  Ehrard.  They  were  built  up  of  several  pieces  of 
solid  wood,  made  concave  on  one  side.  This  side 
was  then  covered  with  copper  plate,  highly  polished, 
and  in  front  of  it  was  an  iron  arm,  so  placed  as  to 
receive  any  substance  precisely  in  the  focus  of  the 
mirror.  The  curve  was  a  parabola,  much  more 
difficult  to  construct  than  a  spherical  curve.  This 
form  is  so  calculated  for  concentrating  the  parallel 
rays  of  the  sun  into  a  point,  that  although  these  mir- 
rors were  not  coated  with  any  more  reflecting  sub- 
stance than  copper,  metals  were  rapidly  perforated, 
vegetables  and  bones  were  immediately  burnt  to  a 
cinder  and  vitrified,  and  the  hardest  stones  resisted 
but  a  few  seconds. 

Newton's  attention  was  directed  to  the  subject  of 
burning  glasses,  by  some  remarks  of  Gregory's,  and 
he  procured  seven  concave  glass  mirrors,  each  about 
a  foot  in  diameter.  One  of  these  was  placed  in.  the 
centre,  and  the  other  six  ranged  round  them  at  such 
angles,  that  the  reflected  rays  were  all  focalized  to  one 
spot.  The  focal  length  was  a  little  less  than  two  feet, 
and  the  heat  was  sufficient  to  melt  gold  in  half  a 
minute,  and  to  vitrify  brick  in  one  second. 

Leiher,  of  St.  Petersburgh,  made  many  burning 
mirrors,  the  most  curious  of  which  was  this :  he 
made  a  concave  frame  of  wood,  and  covered  the  con- 
cave surface  with  a  paste,  made  of  flour,  chalk,  &c., 
and  on  this  paste  he  fixed  a  number  of  pieces  of  sil- 
vered glass,  each  about  half  an  inch  squa.re ;  thus 
forming  a  compound  mirror  of  numerous  pieces. 

After  this,  some  elaborate  calculations  were  made 
by  M.  Peyrard,  as  to  the  most  effectual  mode  of 
combining  a  number  of  plane  mirrors  together,  to 
produce  a  powerful  effect.  Where  flat  pieces  are  used, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  arrange  them  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  reflected  images  shall  combine  in  one 
focus.  Peyrard  proposed  to  employ  as  manyp>ersons 
as  there  are  mirrors,  each  person  to  have  the  manage- 
ment of  a  mirror,  and,  by  means  of  some  rather 
complicated  apparatus,  to  hold  or  fix  it  in  such  a 
position  as  to  assist  in  producing  the  desired  effect. 
His  arguments,  however,  though  they  might  appear 
good  in  theory,  were  not  of  a  nature  to  be  easily  put 
in  practice. 

We  have  stated  that  one  distinguished  modern 
Writer  conceives  it  to  be  not  improbable  that  the 
effects  attributed  to  the  burning  apparatus  of  Archi- 
medes, were  really  produced,  though  not,  perhaps,  to 
the  fullest  extent.  Another  modern  writer  (in  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica)  comes  to  an  opposite  con- 
clusion, from  the  results  of  Buffon's  experiments. 
He  says: — 

A  distinguished  philosopher,  in  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  with  all  the  advantages  of  the  amazing  progress 
of  science  and  the  arts  up  to  that  period,  has,  after  a 
laborious  research,  and  numerous  experiments,  with  all  the 
leisure  df  philosophical  inquiry,  at  .'ast  succeeded  in  con- 
structing a  combination  of  mirrors,  which  inflames  com- 
bustible materials  at  a  distance,  and  in  a  convenient 
situation.  But  when  we  consider  the  low  state  of  the  arts 
in  the  lime  of  the  Syvacusan  philosopher,  the  inferior  re- 
flecting power  of  any  mirror  then  in  use,  the  difliculty  and 
expense  of  procuring  such  anumber  as  would  be  necessary, 
and  of  combining  them  together,  so  as  to  act  with  facility 
and  effect  on  an  enemy's  fleet, — seeing  that  even  in 
Buffou's  apoaratus^  it  took  half  an  hour  to  bring  the  mirrors 
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to  a  focus;  and,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  a  vessel  in  motion, 
it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  follow  it,  and  keep  all  the 
glasses  steadily  directed  to  one  point, — if  we  consider  all 
these  circumstances,  the  ditiiculties  of  the  undertaking 
must  appear  so  enormously  increased,  that  it  seems  to  be 
no  disparagement  to  the  genius  of  Archimedes,  to  require 
stronger  proof  than  has  yet  been  adduced  to  convince  us  of 
the  fact. 

We  shall  now  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  those 
burning  instruments  which  act  by  focalizing  light 
transmitted  through  glass  lenses,  instead  of  reflected 
from  mirrors. 

Although  it  seems  probable  that  the  ancients  were, 
to  a  certain  extent,  acquainted  with  burning  glasses 
of  such  a  form,  yet  the  first  one  of  any  importance, 
of  which  we  have  an  account,  was  made  by  Tschirn- 
hausen.  This  was  a  convex  glass  lens,  between  three 
and  four  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  focal  distance  of 
twelve  feet,  and  the  diameter  of  the  focal  image  about 
an  inch  and  a  half.  In  order  to  reduce  this  image, 
the  refracted  rays  were  received  on  a  second  lens, 
behind  the  larger  one,  with  a  focal  length  of  eight 
inches.  The  large  lens  weighed  160  pounds,  and 
produced  powerful  effects.  Wood,  even  when  wet, 
was  buriit  instantly ;  small  pieces  of  metal  were 
easily  melted ;  tile,  slate,  delft  ware,  pumice-stone, 
and  talc,  grew  red,  and  then  vitrified;  sulphur,  pitch, 
and  resin,  were  melted,  even  when  under  water;  the 
ashes  of  wood,  vegetables?,  paper,  and  cloth,  were 
converted  into  a  kind  of  glass. 

Buffon  did  not  confine  himself  to  burning  instru- 
ments acting  on  the  catoptric,  or  reflecting  principle 
but  he  also  made  some  on  the  dioptric,  or  transmis- 
sive  plan.  He  first  constructed  a  water  lens ;  he 
combined  two  circular  segments  of  a  glass  sphere,  so 
as  to  form  a  lens-shaped  cavity  to  be  filled  with 
water ;  these  glass  segments  were  first  moulded  into 
their  proper  shapes,  and  then  regularly  ground  on 
both  sides,  so  that  the  convex  and  concave  sides  were 
exactly  parallel.  The  lens  thus  formed  was  thirty- 
seven  inches  in  diameter ;  but  with  all  the  care  that 
Buffon  took  in  the  construction,  he  found  that  he 
could  not  obtain  results  adequate  to  the  labour  be- 
stowed, principdlv  on  account  of  the  small  refractive 
power  of  water. 

Buffon  proposed  to  construct  a  glass  burning  lens, 
with  a  smaller  quantity  of  material  than  that  of 
Tschirnhausen,  although  of  the  same  diameter,  and 
of  greater  power.  In  a  large  lens,  the  thickness  at 
the  centre  is  great,  and  the  absorption  of  the  rays  of 
light  is  also  great.  He  therefore  proposed  to  form  a 
lens  of  three  concentric  circular  pieces,  or  zones,  rest- 
ing upon  each  other.  Supposing  the  required  lens 
to  be  twenty-four  inches  in  diameter,  this  would  re- 
quire a  central  thickness  of  three  inches,  if  the  lens 
were  one  solid  piece ;  but  it  might  be  built  up  piece- 
meal dius :  let  the  central  part  be  a  lens,  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  and  one  inch  thick  j  let  this  be 
inserted  in  the  middle  of  a  circular  zone,  whose  in- 
ternal and  external  diameters  are  respectively  eight 
and  sixteen  inches ;  lastly,  let  this  zone  be  inserted 
in  an  outer  one,  whose  diameters  are  sixteen  and 
twenty-four  inches.  If  the  curvatures  of  all  the  pieces 
were  ground  to  the  same  radius,  the  solar  rays  would 
be  refracted  to  a  focus  just  as  completely  as  if  the 
lens  were  made  in  one  solid  piece,  while  the  weight  of 
material  would  be  less,  and  the  absorption  of  light 
less.  We  do  not  believe  that  Buffon  actually  con- 
structed a  lens  of  this  kind ;  but  the  suggestion  rests 
on  sound  principles. 

The  next  lens  we  have  to  record  was  a  modification 
of  Buffon's  liquid  lens.  M.  Bernieres  constructed, 
for  M.  Trudaine  de  Montigny,  a  leHS,  consisting  of 
two  spherical  segments  of  glass,  eight  feet  radius,  and 
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three- quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  When  these  were 
placed  edge  to  edge,  they  enclosed  a  lens-shaped 
cavity,  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  six  and  a  half  inches 
thick  in  the  middle.  This  cavity  was  filled  with  1  10 
pints  of  tipirit  of  wine  ;  and  a  lens  was  thus  produced 
which  would  melt  a  farthing  in  half  a  minute.  The 
focus  was,  however,  very  large,  and,  in  order  to  con- 
centrate it,  the  rays  were  received  upon  a  second  lens, 
by  which  they  were  brought  to  such  a  narrow  focus, 
that  pieces  of  forged  iron  were  fused  in  fifteen  seconds, 
and  hardened  steel  melted  in  five  minutes.  Its  effect 
on  platina  was  curious  ;  some  grains  of  this  metal 
appeared  to  be  drawn  together,  diminished  in  bulk, 
and  prepared  for  fusion  ;  a  little  afterwards,  it  bubbled 
up  and  smoked  ;  all  the  grains  were  united  into  one 
mass,  but  without  forming  a  spherical  button,  like 
other  melted  metals. 

The  most  powerful  burning  apparatus  ever  made 
was  constructed  by  Mr.  Parker,  a  London  optician, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  It  con- 
sisted of  two  convex  glass  lenses,  connected  together 
by  the  apparatus  represented  in  our  cut.  There  is  a 
conical-shaped  frame-work,  at  the  upper  and  broad 
end  of  which  is  fixed  the  larger  of  the  two  lenses,  and 
at  the  lower  end  the  smaller  lens.  The  large  lens 
was  double  convex ;  when  fixed  in  the  frame  it  ex- 
posed a  surface  of  thirty-two  and  a  half  inches  ;  it 
was  three  and  a  quarter  inches  thick  in  the  middle ; 
focal  distance,  six  feet  eight  inches ;  diameter  of  focus, 
one  inch  ;  and  weight  of  the  lens,  212  pounds.  The 
smaller  lens  exposed  a  clear  surface  of  thirteen  inches 
diameter  when  in  the  frame  ;  it  was  about  one  and  a 
half  inches  thick  in  the  middle ;  focal  distance,  twenty- 
nine  inches ;  diameter  of  focus  three-eighths  of  an 
inch;  and  weight  of  the  lens  twenty-one  pounds. 
The  combined  focal  length  of  the  two  lenses  was  five 
feet  three  inches  ;  and  the  diameter  of  the  focus,  half 
an  inch.  The  conical  frame-work  was  intended 
merely  to  keep  the  lenses  in  their  proper  relative 
positions.  A  rack  and  pinion  was  placed  beneath  the 
machine,  so  that  it  could  be  elevated  or  depressed, 
according  to  the  altitude  of  the  sun.  A  little  platform 
or  stage  was  fixed  behind  the  smaller  lens,  and  the 
stage  was  capable  of  being  so  adjusted,  that  any  sub- 
stance placed  on  it  would  be  precisely  in  the  focus  of 
the  instrument.  With  this  apparatus  experiments 
were  made  before  the  Royal  Society.  Gold,  platina, 
nickel,  and  cast-iron,  were  fused  in  three  seconds  ;  a 
cube  of  steel,  weighing  ten  grains,  melted  in  twelve 
seconds  ;  minerals,  gems,  lavas,  and  bodies  of  similar 
refractory  natures,  were  fused  in  times  varying  from 
sixteen  to  eighty  seconds.  A  diamond  of  ten  grains, 
when  exposed  to  the  lens  for  thirty  minutes,  was  re- 
duced, by  evaporation,  to  six  grains.  Ten  cut  gar- 
nets were  taken  from  a  bracelet,  and  exposed  to  the 
lens ;  in  a  few  seconds,  they  all  fused  together  into  a 
globular  form.  It  is  remarkable,  as  showing  how 
little  we  yet  know  of  the  connexion  between  light  and 
heat,  that  although  the  lunar  rays  are  so  beautifully 
clear  and  bright,  not  the  slightest  effect  could  be  pro- 
duced on  a  very  delicate  thermometer,  when  the  lunar 
rays  were  concentrated  on  it  by  Parker's  lens.  A 
similar  experiment  was  tried  on  the  lunar  rays,  by 
BufFon  and  Tschirnhausen,  but  with  a  similar  want  of 
success;  though  millions  of  lunar  rays  were  congre- 
gated in  one  spot,  no  sensible  heat  could  be  per- 
ceived. 

Sir  David  Brewster,  thirty  years  ago,  proposed 
many  improvements  in  the  constructing  of  burning 
apparatus,  cbiefly  by  combining  transmission  and  re- 
flexion to  produce  joint  eiFects ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  in  an  optical  point  of  view,  these  sugges- 
tions were  worthy  of  the  distinguished  author.     But 


so  much  has  been  done  of  late  years,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  an  intense  heat  by  chemical  means,  especially 
by  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe ;  that  it  is  not  very 
probable  that  burning  glasses,  acting  by  solar  rays, 
will  occupy  so  much  attention  hereafter,  as  they  have 
hitherto.  The  relation  between  a  burning  lens  and  the 
oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe, is  somewhat  analogous  to  that 
between  a  sun-dial  and  a  chronometer  :  the  lens  and 
the  sun-dial  can  only  be  used  while  the  sun  is  shining: 
the  blowpipe  and  the  chronometer  are  available  in 
spite  of  weather,  or  of  temperature,  or  of  the  darkness 
of  night. 

THE  SMOKE-JACK. 


"I  give  you  joy  of  the  report 
That  he's  to  have  a  place  at  court. 
Yes !  and  a  place  he  will  grow  rich  in — 
A  turnspit  in  the  royal  kitchen." 


A  WORK  of  considerable  learning  and  extent  might 
be  written  on  the  application  of  self-acting  machinery 
to  the  performance  of  processes  which  at  one  time 
were  executed  by  the  human  hand,  or  by  animal 
power.  It  is  not  many  years  ago  that  the  turnspit 
was  to  be  met  with  in  every  kitchen,  almost  as  com- 
monly as  the  cook;  but  now  the  smoke-jack  performs, 
in  a  far  more  effectual  and  less  expensive  manner, 
the  office  which  a  little  boy  or  a  poor  little  dog  once 
held.  Indeed,  one  of  the  strongest  incentives  to  the 
adoption  of  automatic  machinery  is  the  superiority 
and  regularity  of  the  work  performed  by  it,  compared 
with  the  productions  of  human  or  animal  machines, 
that  have  a  will  of  their  own,  not  always  controllable 
by  a  master's  voice. 

It  appears  that  boys  were  employed  to  turn  the 
spit,  both  before  and  after  dogs  were  trained  to  that 
office.  Du  Cange  speaks  of  a  boy-turnspit  so  early 
as  1201.  We  also  meet  with  an  anecdote  of  Louis 
the  Eleventh,  (about  1460)  to  the  following  effect. 
A  whim  of  the  monarch  led  him  to  visit  the  royal 
kitchen,  to  see  what  was  going  forward.  He  found  a 
little  boy  turning  the  spit.  The  boy  was  handsome, 
and  his  appearance  so  engaging,  that  the  king  thought 
him  deserving  of  some  better  office  than  the  one  he 
filled.  Louis  accosted  him,  inquired  whence  he 
came,  who  he  was,  and  what  he  earned  by  his  em- 
ployment. The  turnspit,  not  knowing  the  king,  re- 
plied to  his  queries,  without  the  least  embarrassment, 
"  I  am  from  Berny,  my  name  is  Stephen,  and  I  earn 
as  much  as  the  king."  "What  then  does  the  king 
earn?"  asked  Louis.  "His  expenses,"  replied  Ste- 
phen, "and  I  mine."  The  king,  pleased  with  the 
smartness  of  the  reply,  promoted  tlie  turnspit  to  the 
situation  of  groom  of  the  chamber. 

The  employment  of  dogs  as  turnspits  has  given  a 
distinctive  name  to  a  peculiar  class  of  those  animals. 
The  turnspit  is  described  as  a  spirited,  active,  and 
industrious  kind  of  dog,  once  considered  as  an  indis- 
pensable attendant  on  the  spit,  which,  by  a  peculiar 
contrivance,  and  the  aid  of  its  own  exertions,  it  was 
enabled  to  turn  at  an  even  pace.  The  body  of  this 
animal  is  long,  the  legs  very  short,  and  the  tail  curled 
on  the  back;  its  usual  colour  is  grayish,  with  black 
spots.  Gmelin  notices  three  varieties  of  this  family 
of  dogs;  one  of  which  has  straight  feet,  another 
curved  feet,  and  the  third  has  the  body  covered  with 
long  curly  hair.  The  terrier  is  the  Gmelinian  Canis 
vertagus. 

The  method  of  teaching  these  dogs  their  duty  was 
summary  rather  than  humane.  The  dog  was  put  into 
a  hollow  wheel,  or  drum,  and  a  few  live  coals  with 
him ;  thus  situated,  the  poor  animal  could  not  pause 
without  burning  his  legs;    he  therefore  kept  up  a 
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constant  gallop  within  this  canine  treadmill.  It  will 
be  readily  supposed  that  these  dogs  were  not  much 
attached  to  their  profession;  for,  setting  aside  the  un- 
pleasant associations  connected  with  their  apprentice- 
ship, it  was  hard  work  to  run  in  a  wheel  for  two  or 
three  hours,  turning  a  piece  of  meat  double  or  treble 
their  own  weight. 

Many  droll  occurrences  are  connected  with  canine 
turnspits;  we  select  one  which  took  place  at  Bath 
many  years  ago.  It  is  related  that  a  party  of  wags 
hired  tiie  chairmen,  on  one  particular  night,  to  carry 
off  all  the  turnspits  in  the  town,  and  lock  them  up  till 
the  following  evening.  This  was  done;  and  next  day 
multitudes  of  cooks  were  to  be  seen  in  the  streets; — 
"  Pray  have  you  seen  my  Toby?"  says  one.  "  Why," 
replies  the  other,  "  I  was  coming  to  ask  you  if  you 
had  seen  our  Chloe;"  when  up  comes  a  third  inquir- 
ing for  "  her  Pompey."  There  was  no  roast  meat  in 
Bath  that  day;  but  there  was  a  good  deal  of  per- 
plexity on  the  one  hand,  and  amusement  on  the 
other. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  anecdote,  that  the  turn- 
spits were  under  the  especial  protection  of  the  cooks. 
The  introduction  of  the  smoke-jack  has  happily  su- 
perseded the  use  of  dogs ;  and  modern  cooks  have 
transfen-ed  their  affection  to  the  cat,  which,  compared 
with  its  canine  predecessor,  does,  indeed,  enjoy  a 
sinecure. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  smoke-jack  acts  may 
be  shown  by  an  easy  experiment.  Upon  a  flat  disk 
of  thin  pasteboard  describe  the  spiral,  as  in  fig.  1 ; 
let  this  be  cut  out,  and  extended,  by  raising  the  centre 
above  the  first  revolution.  Make  a  small  indentation 
in  the  centre  of  the  spiral,  and  then  poise  it  on  the 
point  of  a  wire,  as  in  fig.  2.  If  the  apparatus  be 
placed  on  a  warm  stove,  or  the  flame  of  a  lamp  or 
candle  be  applied  below  it,  the  spiral  will  turn  round, 
apparently  without  any  cause,  and  continue  to  spin 
with  considerable  velocity.  The  cause,  however,  is 
the  air,  which,  being  rarefied  by  the  presence  of  a 
heated  body,  ascends,  and  thus  produces  a  current 
which  propels  the  spiral. 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3. 


Upon  this  principle  is  the  mechanism  of  the  smoke- 
jack  constructed,  as  represented  in  fig.  3.  A  number 
of  vanes  of  thin  sheet-iron  are  arranged  in  a  circle, 
but  they  are  all  set  obliquely.  When  a  fire  is  lighted 
below,  the  air  of  the  chimney  becomes  rarefied,  as- 
cends, and  creates  a  partial  vacHum  :  fresh  air  pours 
in,  and,  by  the  construction  of  the  fire-place,  the 
greater  part  of  it  must  pass  through  the  burning  fuel. 
This  gives  to  the  "  draught"  of  air  in  the  chimney  a 
considerable  ascensive  force,  which  force  is  greater  in 
proportion  as  the  chimney  is  tall;  the  ascending  air, 
therefore,  striking  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  inclined 
vanes,  causes  the  spindle,  to  which  they  are  attached, 
to  rotate,  and  this  motion  is  communicated  to  the 
spit  by  means  of  a  small  bevelled  wheel,  which  works 
into  another  small  wheel,  placed  upon  a  horizontal 
axis,  with  a  screw  cut  upon  the  other  end  of  it;  this 


screw  works  into  a  wheel  on  the  axis  of  the  pulley 
that  turns  the  spit,  and  the  latter  is  thus  carried 
slowly  round.  The  vanes  should  be  placed  in  the 
narrow  part  of  the  chimney,  where  the  motion  of  the 
smoke  and  heated  air  is  swiftest :  the  vanes  should 
also  occupy  nearly  the  whole  horizontal  space  of  the 
chimney,  so  that  the  greater  part  of  the  current  may 
be  intercepted. 

Another  form  of  kitchen-jack  is  shown  in  fig.  4,  in 
which  the  descent  of  a  heavy  weight  is  the  moving 
power.  In  this  machine  a  line,  or  chain,  of  con- 
siderable length,  is  coiled  round  a  central  barrel :  the 
other  end  of  this  line  is  passed  over  pulleys,  which 
are  usually  situated  outside  the  house,  so  as  to  allow 
a  greater  range  for  the  weight.  A  pulley  is  attached 
to  the  spindle  of  the  central  barrel,  and  another  is 
attached  to  the  spit,  and  both  pulleys  are  connected 
by  means  of  an  endless  chain.  The  suspended  weight, 
in  descending  very  slowly,  uncoils  the  line  by  turning 
the  barrel  round,  and  thus  the  spit  is  made  to  re- 
volve. To  ensure  an  equable  motion,  and  to  get  rid 
of  those  jerks  and  irregular  revolutions  which  arise 
from  the  unequal  spitting  of  the  meat,  a  toothed 
wheel  is  placed  on  the  axis  of  the  barrel:  the  teeth 
work  in  a  double-threaded  screw,  placed  upon  the 
spindle  of  a  horizontal  fly-wheel,  which,  rotating  with 
considerable  velocity,  prevents  any  irregularity  in  the 
motion  of  the  barrel.  The  weight  is  wound  up  by 
means  of  a  key,  which  fits  on  to  the  projecting  square 
end  of  the  spindle  of  the  barrel. 


Fig.  4. 


The  tree  of  knowledge  is  grafted  upon  the  tree  of  life ;  and 
that  fruit  which  brought  the  fear  of  death  into  the  world, 
budding  on  an  immortal  stock,  becomes  the  fruit  of  the 
promise  of  immortality. — Sir  Humphrey  Daw. 

The  affections  implv  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  and  often  our 
virtues,  like  our  children,  are  endeared  to  us  by  what  we 
suffer  for  them. Sharpe. 


The  wheat,  although  it  lies  awhile  in  earth, 

And  seemeth  lost,  consumes  not  quite  away; 
But  from  that  womb  receives  another  birth, 

And  with  additions  risetli  from  the  clay. 
Much  more  shall  man  revive,  whose  Avorth  is  more  ; 

For  Death,  who  from  our  dross  will  us  refine, 
Unto  that  other  life  becomes  the  door. 

Where  we  in  immortality  shall  shine. Wither. 


Genuine  praise,  like  all  other  species  of  truth,  is  known  by 
its  bearing  full  investigation  ;  it  is  what  the  giver  is  happy 
that  he  can  justly  bestow,  and  the  receiver  conscious  that  lie 
may  boldly  accept ;  but  adulation  must  ever  be  afraid  of 
inquiry,  and  must  to  their  degrees  of  moral  sensibility 

Be  shame  to  him,  that  gives  and  him  that  takes. 

Crabbe. 
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PRIORY  CHURCH,   DUNSTABtK. 


(f.   SARACENIC   ARCHITECTURE. 

When  Constantine,  in  ad.  328,  founded  the  city  of  Con- 
stantinople, he  enriched  it  with  the  treasures  of  Rome: 
all  that  could  be  removed  was  taken  from  the  "  imperial 
city,"  to  adorn  his  new  capital.  At  a  subsequent  period, 
when  the  successor  of  Constantine  removed  from  the 
city  every  valuable  specimen  of  art,  (which  Alaric  had 
spared  in  the  sacking  of  Rome,)  he  loaded  several  ships 
therewith,  which  were  driven  by  a  tempest  upon  the  coast 
of  Sicily ;  the  commander  was  killed,  and  the  Saracens, 
then  in  possession  of  the  country,  carried  their  spoils  to 
Alexandria. 

The  Arabian,  Saracenic,  or  Moorish  architecture  is  ano- 
ther illustration  of  the  remark  already  made  of  the  influence 
of  religion  upon  architecture.  The  religion  of  Mohammed 
was  diffused  from  Indus  to  the  Nile,  by  Arabs,  whose  fana- 
tical zeal  led  them  to  put  to  the  sword  all  who  refused  to 
own  the  doctrines  of  the  Koran.  The  Roman  power  had 
declined,  and  the  eastern  countries,  once  subject  to  it,  were 
so  enfeebled  by  luxury  or  misrule,  as  to  fall  easily  under 
the  dominion  of  the  arch  impostor  and  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors. In  a  very  few  years  Syria,  Persia,  and  Egypt  were 
Vol.  XVI. 


totally  subdued ;  more  than  four  thousand  Christian  churches 
were  destroyed,  and  rude  shrines,  called  maschiads,  after- 
wards mosques,  were  substituted.  But  as  the  religion  of 
Mohammed  became  more  securely  settled,  its  followers  ac- 
quired a  love  of  luxury  and  splendour,  accompanied  by  a 
taste  for  learning  and  the  arts  of  life.  The  literature  of  the 
Greeks  was  translated  into  Arabic,  and  schools  were  esta- 
blished for  the  study  of  science,  especially  mathematics,  in 
which  the  Arabians  greatly  excelled. 

Thus,  while  Europe  was  involved  in  darkness,— while  the 
rude  tribes  of  the  north  subjected  the  fairer  portion  of  the 
Roman  empire  to  devastation  and  ruin,— the  Arabians  were 
advancing  in  civilization,  and  obtaining  that  efficiency  in 
the  arts  of  peace  and  war,  which  made  them  so  long  cele- 
brated. 

The  earlier  style  of  the  Saracenic  architecture  bears  some 
resemblance  to  that  which  prevailed  in  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire. It  is  probable  that  the  cupolas  of  their  earlier  build- 
ings were  suggested  by  those  of  Sancta  Sophia,  and  similar 
structures ;  and  the  columns  which  they,  employed,  if  not 
actually  taken  from  existing  Roman  structures,  were  rude 
imitations  f  them.    But  as  they  advanced  in  science  and 
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art,  they  seem  to  have  constructed  temples  peculiar  to 
thenaselves;  and,  disdaining  any  longer  to  borrow  the 
idea  of  them  from  the  nations  they  had  conquered,  they 
invented,  or  rather  composed,  from  the  study  of  Egyptian, 
Greek,  and  Roman  edilices,  that  style  which,  even  to  the 
present  day,  is  to  be  seen  wherever  Mohammedan  dominion 
prevails. 

Saracenic  architecture  is  singularly  light  and  fantastic, 
yet  marked  with  grace  and  elegance.  It  is  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult to  define,  on  account  of  that  endless  variety  of  form 
which  everywhere  prevails.  Their  columns  are  slender  and 
variously  formed,  and  are  employed  generally  lo  support 
low  arcades :  the  shafts  are  short  and  thin  ;  plain,  or  orna- 
mented with  lines  in  perpendicular  or  spiral  grooves :  the 
capitals  are  either  imitations  of  the  Grecian  orders,  or  formed 
of  foliage  variously  disposed,  and  crowned  with  a  plain  aba- 
cus. In  Saracenic  architecture  we  always  find  large  num- 
bers of  these  columns,  either  clustered  or  in  rows. 

The  Arabians  are  also  celebrated  for  their  arches  of 
which  three  sorts  were  employed ;  viz.,  the  crescent,  or 
horse-shoe  arch,  the  round  arch,  and  the  cuspid  Sivch, 

The  fir^t  form  of  arch  is  peculiar  to  Mohammedan  archi- 
tecture. The  crescent  is  the  symbol  of  the  Mohammedan 
faith,  as  the  cross  is  of  the  Christian;  and  its  form  is  said  to 
have  been  first  introduced  in  architecture  by  Muavia  in  his 
new  capital  of  Damascus.  It  was  called  the  sacred  arch, 
and  was  splendidly  adorned  with  sculpture:  it  formed  the 
usual  entrance  of  mosques.  This  arch  may  be  considered 
as  the  really  distinctive  feature  of  the  Saracenic  style. 

Tiie  round  arch  was  simply  an  imitation  of  that  of  the 
Romans,  and  seems  to  have  been  used  indiscriminately  by 
the  Arabians. 

The  cuspid  arch  was  formed  by  segments  of  circles,  meet- 
ing in  a  point  at  the  vertex. 

As  the  religion  of  Mohammed  forbade  the  representation 
of  animals*,  the  ornaments  of  the  Arabians  consisted  of 
coloured  glazed  tiles  and  mosaics,  which  were  employed  in 
a  fanciful  yet  tasteful  manner,  in  adorning  their  apart- 
ments: otner  ornaments  were  made  to  consist  of  texts  of 
the  Koran,  inlaid  in  the  form  of  mosaics,  and  often  adorned 
with  precious  stones  ;  of  plants,  stalks,  and  foliage  grace- 
fully entwined,  either  painted  or  formed  in  highly  relieved 
stucco.  The  enrichments  of  Moorish  edifices  are  very  much 
confined  to  tlat  surfaces,  the  walls  being  sculptured  all  over 
with  ornaments.  The  appearance  of  the  buildings  erected 
by  Mohammedan  conquerors  in  Spain  leads  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  idea  of  thus  ornamenting  them  must  have 
been  derived  from  the  hieroglyphical  embellishments 
of  Egyptian  temples.  From  the  general  appearance  of 
these  Moorish  ornaments  has  arisen  the  term  Arabesque  or 
Moresque,  applicable  to  all  ornaments  of  a  fantastic  cha- 
racter. 

Another  species  of  ornament,  called  fret-work,  is  also 
prevalent  in  Arabian  architecture.  It  is  said  to  have  origi- 
nated with  the  Persians,  as  a  sort  of  screen  capable  of  ad- 
mitting air  and  light,  and  excluding  the  direct  rays  of  the 
«un.  This  form  of  ornament  admitted  of  a  great  display  of 
elegant  taste. 

Corbelling  has  also  been  referred  to  the  same  style :  but 
its  origin  is  very  doubtful.  Corbels  are  projections  from  a 
wall,  intended  for  the  support  of  any  object.  The  Arabians 
used  them  most  in  their  castles,  to  support  a  projecting 
parapet,  in  the  floor  of  which  were  perpendicular  holes, 
called  machicolations^,  whence  the  besieged  could,  under 
cover,  dart  missiles,  and  pour  down  melted  pilch,  and  other 
destructive  materials,  on  the  besiegers  who  should  attempt 
to  scale  the  walls. 

We  see  the  Arabian  style  well  displayed  in  the  numerous 
mosques,  tombs,  and  mausoleums  of  the  Mohammedan 
religion ;  the  most  prominent  features  of  which  are  the 
towering  domes  and  encircling  minarets.  The  latter  are 
light,  circular  turrets,  rising  high  above  the  other  parts  of 
the  building,  and  furnished  at  the  upper  parts  with  project- 
ing galleries,  where  the  muezzins  call  to  prayers.  The 
figure  at  p.  253  represents  this  act,  as  also  some  of  the 
broader  features  of  Arabian  architecture.  We  may  also 
refer  to  the  description  of  the  Moorish  palace  of  Alhambra, 
(Saturday  Magazine,  Vol.  I.,  p.  114.)  as  aflFording  some 
idea  of  the  splendour  of  Saracenic  architecture. 

*  About  the  tenth  century,  however,  the  caliphs  introduced  sculp- 
tured animali,  such  as  hons,  gnfiins.  Sec,  supporting  columns,  and 
adoruinj^  fountains. 

t  Ihis  word,  resulting  from  the  union  of  a  Latin  and  a  Greek 
word,  iniphes  uiar-sievei. 


7.      THE    SECOND    CHRISTIAN    ERA, 

What  awful  perspective  I     While  from  our  sight 
With  gradual  stealtii  the  lateral  windows  hide 
Their  portraitures,  their  stoue-woik  glimmers,  dyed 
In  the  soft  chequerings  of  a  sleepy  light. 
Martyr,  or  king,  or  sainted  eremite, 
Whoe'er  ye  be,  that  thus— yourselves  unseen-* 
Imbue  your  prison'bars  with  solemn  sheen. 
Shine  on,  until  ye  fade  with  coming  night! 
But,  from  the  arms  of  silence— List !  O  list 
The  music  bursteth  into  second  lii'e  ;— 
The  notes  luxuriate — every  stone  is  kissed 
By  sound,  or  ghost  of  sound,  in  mazy  strife! 
Heart-lhrilling  strains  :  that  cast  before  the  eye 
Of  the  devout  a  veil  of  ecttacy  ] 

They  dreamt  not  of  a  perishable  home 
Who  thus  could  build.    Be  mine  in  hours  of  fear 
Or  grovelling  thought,  to  seek  a  refuge  here  ; 
Or  through  the  aisles  of  Westminster  lo  roam  ; 
Where  bubbles  burst,  and  folly's  dancing  foam 
Melts,  if  it  cross  the  threshold  ;  where  the  wreath 
Of  awe-struck  wisdom  droops  ;  or  let  my  path 
Lead  to  that  younger  Pile,  whose  sky-light  dome 
Hath  typified  by  reach  of  daring  art 
Infinity's  embrace  i  whose  guardian  crest. 
The  silent  cross,  among  the  stars  shall  spread 
A<i  now,  when  she  has  aho  seen  her  breast 
Filled  with  mementos,  satiate  with  its  past. 
Of  grateful  fingland's  overflowing  dead. 

WOKDSWOnTH. 

During  the  middle  ages,  when  intercourse  between  distant 
nations,  and  even  between  neighbouring  states,  was  un- 
certain and  difficult;  when  the  pursuits  of  commerce  and 
the  arts  of  civilized  lifls  were  almost  in  a  torpid  state;  when 
improvements  were  slowly  introduced,  and  carelessly  re- 
ceived, it  is  especially  worthy  of  remark  that  architecture 
became  more  widely  diffused,  at  the  same  time  that  i$ 
presented  a  greater  uniformity  of  feature,  than  has  been  ths 
case  in  any  succeeding,  and  apparently  more  favourabk^ 
period.  And  not  only  did  there  exist  a  striking  reserablaiiog! 
to  each  other  in  all  the  buildings  of  that  date,  however  dic= 
tant  the  countries  in  which  they  were  constructed,  but  theK? 
was  also  a  rapid  adoption  of  new  forms  and  combinations  :  t^ 
that,  whenever  a  variation  of  style  occurred  in  any  parti- 
cular spot,  the  knowledge  and  imitation  of  it  were  speedily 
found  to  prevail  in  places  the  most  remote ;  and  even  such 
buildings  as  had  been  commenced  according  to  some  other 
style  were  altered  and  fashioned  in  accordance  with  the 
new  mode. 

To  account  for  this  remarkable  fact,  we  may  observe  that, 
at  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  when  the  lay  por- 
tion of  the  community  was  engaged  in  constant  warfare  and 
devastation,  the  only  safe  places  of  retreat  where  industry 
might  be  employed,  and  the  arts  might  be  exercised,  were 
the  churches  and  convents.  Thf  study  of  architecture  was 
chiefly  confined  to  the  members  of  religious  communities; 
and  at  that  time  also,  the  skill  and  taste  of  the  architect 
had  scarcely  any  other  object  than  the  erection  and  orna- 
ment of  sacred  edifices  :  hence  we  may  trace,  in  the  inter- 
course maintained  between  the  different  monasteries,  and  in 
the  frequent  journeys  performed  by  monks,  on  the  concerns 
of  their  various  orders,  the  means  by  which  a  knowledge  of 
architecture,  and  of  the  variations  introduced  therein  from 
time  to  time,  might  be  transmitted  from  one  country  to 
another,  and  acted  upon  in  the  manner  before  mentioned. 
But  another,  and  more  universally  prevailing  cause  for  the 
similarity  of  architectural  buildings  at  that  period,  seems 
to  be  the  awakening  of  Lombardy  and  the  neighbouring 
states  of  Italy  to  trade,  commerce,  and  independence,  and 
the  formation  among  their  citizens  of  companies,  free 
corporations,  or  guilds,  possessed  of  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  exercising  their  peculiar  trades  or  professions.  Not 
only  mere  mechanical  employments,  but  those  of  a  more 
intellectual  nature,  were  submitted  to  the  shackles  and 
restrictions  of  these  guilds,  and  were  only  to  be  entered  on 
by  a  hard  and  severe  apprenticeship. 

When  Lombardy  had  embraced  the  Christian  faith,  its 
kings  and  queens  were  emulous  of  filling  their  dominions 
with  churches  and  monasteries :  thus  were  called  into 
full  activity  the  talents  and  resources  of  the  company  of 
builders,  who  had  associated  themselves  into  similar  bodies 
to  those  just  described,  and  who,  after  passing  the  different 
fixed  stages  of  apprenticeship,  were  received  as  masters, 
and  entitled  to  exercise  their  professions  as  "free  and 
accepted  masons."  But  Lombardy  its  'if  could  not  long  find 
employment  for  these  companies,  or  make  their  privileges  of 
great  and  important  benefit  to  them:  another  sphere  wai 
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««cordingly  sought  by  them,  and  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
where  the  gradual  spread  of  Christianity  produced  a  corre- 
sponding need  for  sacred  edifices,  they  found  that  occupa- 
tion which  had  begun  to  fail  them  in  their  native  land. 
Endowed  by  the  Pope  with  peculiar  rights  and  privileges, 
the  masonic  associations  went  from  city  to  city,  and  from 
country  to  country,  regulating  for  themselves  the  price  of 
their  labour,  prohibiting  native  artists  from  entering  into 
competition  with  them,  and  claiming  entire  exemption 
from  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  countries  in  which  their 
services  were  required.  Whether  they  entered  a  country 
of  their  own  accord  to  seek  employment  there,  or  whether 
they  were  called  thither  by  missionaries  who  had  preceded 
and  prepared  the  way  for  them,  they  were  always  headed 
by  a  chief  surveyor,  who  governed  the  whole  party,  and 
appointed  one  man  out  of  every  ten,  under  the  name  of 
"warden"  to  overlook  the  nine  others  in  their  work. 

Thus  did  the  architects  of  all  the  sacred  edifices  derive 
their  knowledge  from  the  same  source,  and  obey  the  rules 
of  the  same  central  school;  and  thus  is  explained  the  other- 
wise inexplicable  fact  of  the  similarity  of  construction  in 
buildings  the  most  remote  from  each  other,  and  which  are 
known  to  have  been  erected  almost  simultaneously;  hence 
also  the  rapidity  with  which  changes  in  the  style  of  architec- 
ture were  adopted  in  different  countries  more  or  less  distant 
from  each  other.  So  numerous  at  length  were  the  masonic 
companies,  that  many  were  frequently  seeking  to  erect 
religious  edifices  in  the  same  country;  while  so  emulous  were 
they  of  distinction  in  their  art;  so  devoted  in  the  employment 
of  their  faculties  on  that  single  study,  that,  difficult  and  com- 
plicated as  their  subject  was,  they  were  enabled  to  attain  an 
eminence,  and  to  advance  the  art  to  a  degree  of  perfection, 
which  would  be  to  us  altogether  past  belief,  did  not  the  result 
of  their  labours,  in  many  cases,  remain  to  prove  their  ex- 
traordinary skill.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  to  themselves 
all  the  benefits  of  their  craft,  the  corporate  bodies  of  free 
and  accepted  masons  are  found  to  have  guarded  with 
peculiar  care  the  knowledge  which  they  had  themselves 
attained;  gradually  revealing  it  under  oaths  of  profound 
secrecy  to  those  who  wished  to  become  members  of  their 
community,  and  making  it  a  perfect  mystery  to  the  public 
at  large.  It  appears,  also,  that  they  either  closely  con- 
cealed, or  even  destroyed  the  calculations  and  working 
plans  which  they  must  have  had  to  aid  them  in  their 
labours;  so  that  they  have  left  few  traces  of  the  skill  by 
which  they  performed  their  admirable  works. 

On  the  diminution  of  papal  influence  in  different  coun- 
tries, and  on  the  increase  of  learning  and  industry 
among  the  inhabitants,  the  jealousy  of  the  native  sovereigns 
was  awakened  at  the  intrusion  of  bodies  of  foreigners, 
possessing  privileges  as  wide,  and  rights  as  exclusive,  as 
were  those  of  the  free-masons.  The  support  derived  by 
these  companies  from  the  papal  see,  being  also  more  pre- 
carious, they  gradually  began  to  decline :  so  that,  in  conse- 
quence, in  some  places  they  dissolved  their  communities; 
in  others  they  were  expelled;  until  at  last  they  ceased 
altogether  to  follow  their  profession,  and  nothing  remained 
of  this  once  powerful  body  but  an  empty  name  and  formu- 
lary, which  others  have  adopted  and  appropriated  to  their 
own  use  for  the  concealment  of  pursuits,  which,  if  not 
positively  beneficial,  are  at  least  innoxious  to  the  world. 

The  progress  of  architecture  was  for  a  while  suspended 
on  the  approach  of  the  thousandth  year  after  the  birth  of  our 
Saviour,  owing  to  the  very  prevalent  idea  that  that  would 
be  the  period  of  his  re-appearance,  and  of  the  destruction 
of  the  globe.  It  was  not  until  the  time  had  passed  by,  and 
men  began  to  recover  from  their  fright  and  torpor,  that 
they  could  apply  themselves  to  the  repair  of  their  churches 
and  monasteries,  or  to  the  completion  of  those  which  had 
been  left  neglected  at  the  period  of  general  dismay.  But, 
subsequently  to  this,  we  find  the  number  of  churches 
rapidly  increasing,  and  many  a  stately  pile  may  be  traced 
as  the  work  of  the  architects  of  that  century.  The  Crusades 
too,  which  ensued  in  less  than  a  century  after  the  bygone 
millenium,  greatly  increased  the  revenues  of  the  church, 
and  were  in  consequence  the  means  of  augmenting  the 
number  of  religious  edifices  in  every  Christian  country. 
At  the  same  period  an  improvement  took  place  in  civil 
architecture.  Tlie  nobles  who  were  bound  to  the  Holy 
Land  often  sold  privileges  and  enfranchisements  to  the 
cities  under  their  control ;  and  this  producing  an  increase  of 
wealth  and  independence  to  the  citizens,  they  soon  began 
to  want,  and  to  erect,  edifices  for  civil  purposes,  which  were 
often  extensive  and  magnificent.  In  Lorabardy,  and  in 
the  cities  of  the  Adriatic,  were  seen  the  first  magnificent 


town  halls;  and  later  we  may  trace  them  in  Germany, 
from  thence  we  find  them  adopted  in  Belgium,  Bruges, 
Ghent,  Antwerp,  and  Amsterdam. 

We  do  not  find  that  the  free-masons,  privileged  as  they 
were  by  the  papal  authority  exerted  on  their  behalf,  could 
ever  find  access  to  the  Greek  empire ;  nor  does  it  appear 
that  the  regions  which  fell  under  the  sway  of  the  Moham- 
medan powers  were  much  indebted  to  Rome,  or  to  tii«  free- 
masons, for  their  architectural  buildings,  though  they  seem 
to  have  borrowed  from  Constantinople  and  from  the  Greeks. 
Where  the  Mootis-h  kings  held  sway,  we  find  the  Christians, 
in  Spain,  to  have  copied  their  style  of  architecture  ;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  Catholics  had  acquired  a  decided  supe- 
riority in  that  country,  that  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture 
began  to  prevail. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  introduction  of  the  arch 
was  productive  of  great  and  important  changes  in  Roman 
architecture.  One  of  the  features  of  the  style  which 
succeeded  the  ancient  Roman  was  that  which  is  now  called 
groined  vaulting,  the  idea  of  which  must  soon  have  pre- 
sented itself  to  any  one  employed  in  the  construction  of  a 
common  cylindrical  vault;  since  the  intersection  of  two  of 
the  latter  would  produce  the  groined  vault.  The  ribs  of  the 
groins  were  made  to  rest  on  columns,  and  the  differences  of 
character  in  that  species  of  architecture  which  we  are  about 
to  consider  arose  from  the  various  modes  of  arranging  this 
system  of  arches. 

The  style  of  building  which  prevailed  in  Europe  from  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire  till  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
which  is  marked  by  the  consistent  application  of  the  pointed 
arch,  has  been  classed  under  the  general  name  of  gothic 
ARCHITECTURE.  This  name  has  been  objected  to,  as  being 
incorrect,  and  as  conveying  an  erroneous  idea  of  the  origin 
and  invention  of  the  style  to  which  it  is  appropriated ;  yet, 
however  ill  chosen  the  epithet  may  be,  or  however  contemp- 
tuous the  sense  in  which  it  was  originally  applied,  the  usage 
of  it  has  become  so  confirmed  through  a  succession  of  ages, 
and  it  is  also  now  so  difficult  to  find  a  more  fitting  appella- 
tion, that  it  seems  altogether  useless  to  attempt  to  explode 
it.  "The  architecture  of  the  middle  ages,"'  and  "Christian 
architecture,"  have  been  suggested  as  more  expressive  of 
the  style  in  question;  but  both  these  terms  are  objectionable, 
and  involve  some  degree  of  error.  Perhaps  "  Pointed 
Architecture"  may  be  considered  the  least  exceptionable 
term,  and  may  be  used  synonymously  with  the  word 
"  Gothic." 

It  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  place  before  our  readers  a 
few,  out  of  the  many  theories  which  have  been  started  as 
to  the  origin  of  pointed  architecture — theories  amid  which, 
as  it  has  been  said,  it  is  as  easy  to  find  the  pole  as  to  arrive 
at  the  truth.  "  Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  of  opinion,"  says 
his  son,  "that  what  we  now  vulgarly  call  the  Gothic,  ou^ht 
properly  and  truly  to  be  named  the  Saracenic  architecture 
refined  by  the  Christians,  which  first  of  all  began  in  the 
East,  after  the  fall  of  the  Greek  empire,  by  the  prodigious 
success  of  those  people  that  adhered  to  Mahomet's  doctrine, 
who  out  of  zeal  to  this  religion  built  mosques,  caravanserais, 
and  sepulchres,  wherever  they  came.  These  they  contrived 
of  a  round  form,  because  they  would  not  imitate  the  Chris- 
tian figure  of  a  cross,  nor  the  old  Greek  manner,  which  they 
thought  to  be  idolatrous,  and  for  that  reason  all  sculpture 
became  offensive  to  them.  They  then  fell  into  a  new  mode 
of  their  own  invention.  The  quarries  of  great  marble  by 
which  the  vanquished  nations  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and  all  the 
East  had  been  supplied  for  columns,  architraves,  and  great 
stones,  were  now  deserted.  The  Saracens,  therefore,  were 
necessitated  to  adapt  their  architecture  to  such  materials, 
whether  marble  or  freestone,  as  every  country  readily 
afforded.  They  thought  columns  and  heavy  cornices  im- 
pertinent, and  might  be  omitted;  and  affecting  the  round 
form  for  mosques,  they  erected  cupolas  in  some  instances 
with  grace  enough.  The  holy  war  gave  the  Christians  who 
had  been  there  an  idea  of  Saracen  works,  which  were  after- 
wards by  them  imitated  in  the  West,  and  they  refined  upon 
it  every  day,  as  they  proceeded  in  building  churches." 
Lord  Aberdeen  supports  Wren  in  this  theory,  and  says, 
"  If  a  line  be  drawn  from  the  north  of  the  Euxine  through 
Constantinople  to  Egypt,  we  shall  discover  in  every  country 
to  the  eastward  of  this  boundary  frequent  examples  of  the 
pointed  arch,  accompanied  with  the  slender  proportions  of 
Gothic  architecture  ;  in  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Arabia,  Persia, 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caspian  through  the  wilds 
of  Tartary  ;  in  the  various  kingdoms,  and  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  India,  and  even  to  the  furthest  limits  of 
China.    It  is  true  that  we  are  for  the  most  part  unable  to 
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ascertain  the  precise  dates  of  these  buildings ;  but  this  is 
in  reality  not  very  important,  it  being  sufEcient  to  state  the 
fact  of  their  comparative  antiquity,  which,  joined  to  the  vast 
ditfubion  of  the  style,  appears  adequate  to  justify  our  con- 
clusion. Seeing  then  the  universal  prevalence  of  this 
mode  in  the  East,  which  is  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by 
the  extensive  revolutions  and  conquests  effected  by  the 
eastern  warriors  in  that  part  of  the  world,  it  can  scarcely 
appear  requisite  to  discuss  the  probability  of  its  having  been 
introduced  from  the  West;  or  still  less  further  to  refute  the 
notions  of  those  who  refer  the  origin  of  the  style  to  the  in- 
vention of  English  artists." 

Gray,  the  poet,  who  patiently  studied  both  eastern  and 
western  architecture,  maintains  an  opposite  opinion.  He 
traces  the  derivation  of  the  Moorish  from  the  Grecian,  but 
viil  not  admit  the  idea  that  the  Gothic  was  a  copy  of  the 
Moorish,  "That  the  Gothic  manner  is  the  Saracen  or 
Moorish,"  he  says,  "we  have  the  great  authority  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren's  opinion ;  and  yet  I  cannot  help  thinking 
it  undoubtedly  wrong.  The  palaces  in  Spain  I  never  saw 
but  in  description,  which  gives  us  little  or  no  idea  of  things; 
but  the  doge's  palace  at  Venice  I  have  seen,  which  is  in 
the  arabesque  manner;  and  the  houses  in  Barbary  maybe 
Been  in  Dr.  Shaw's  book,  not  to  mention  abundance  of 
other  eastern  buildings  in  Turkey,  Persia,  &c.,  which 
we  have  views  of,  and  they  seem  plainly  to  be  corruptions 
of  the  Greek  architecture,  broke  into  little  parts  indeed,  and 
covered  with  little  ornaments,  but  in  a  taste  very  distinguish- 
able from  that  which  we  call  Gothic.  There  is  one  thing 
which  runs  through  the  Moorish  buildings,  that  an  imitator 
would  certainly  have  been  first  struck  with,  and  would  have 
tried  to  copy,  and  that  is  the  cupolas,  which  cover  every- 
thing,— baths,  apartments,  and  even  kitchens  ;  yet  who  ever 
saw  a  Gothic  cupola?  It  is  a  thing  plainly  of  Greek  origin. 
I  do  not  see  anything  but  the  slender  spires  which  serve 
for  steeples,,  which  may  perhaps  be  borrowed  from  the 
Saracen  minarets  on  their  mosques." 

The  very  different  theory  which  supposes  the  Gothic  to 
be  a  mere  corruption  of  the  Grecian  style  was  advocated, 
among  others,  by  Horace  Walpole,  and  Barry  the  painter 
The  latter,  writing  from  Italy,  says, "  The  manner  of  build- 
ing called  Gothic,  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  the 
invention  of  the  Goths,  as  the  name  imports,  and  to  have 
been  brought  into  Italy  by  these  barbarians,  after  they  had 
established  themselves  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  beginnings  of  this  barbarous  architecture, 
however,  are  traceable  in  buildings  erected  in  Italy  even 
before  the  arts  were  much  declined,  and  long  before  the 
Goths  had  any  footing  there.  The  number  of  examples 
have  convinced  me  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  old  Greeks  and  Romans  in  the  state  of  final 
corruption  into  which  it  had  fallen." 

Passing  over  the  theory  which  led  Warburton  to  conclude 
"  that  no  attentive  observer  ever  viewed  a  regular  avenue 
of  well-grown  trees  intermixing  their  branches  over  head, 
but  it  presently  put  him  in  mind  of  the  long  vista  through 
the  Gothic  cathedral, — or  even  entered  one  of  the  larger 
or  more  elegant  edifices  of  this  kind,  but  it  presented  to  his 
imagination  an  avenue  of  trees;  and  this  alone  is  what  can 
be  truly  called  the  Gothic  style  of  building,"  we  may  notice 
some  sensible  remarks  advanced  by  the  Antiquarian  Society 
in  1802,  as  follows  :—"  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the 
word  Gothic  should  no  longer  be  used  in  speaking  of  the 
architecture  of  England  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  term  tends  to  give  false  ideas  on  the  subject, 
and  originates  with  the  Italian  writers  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  who  applied  the  expression.  La  Maniera 
Gotica,  in  contempt  to  all  works  of  art  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  style  used  by  the  Saxons  is  very  properly  called  Saxon. 
The  improvements  introduced  after  the  Norman  Conquest 
justify  the  appellation  of  Norman  to  the  edifices  of  that 
period.  The  nation  assumed  a  new  character  about  the 
time  of  Henry  the  Second.  The  language  properly  called 
English  was  then  formed,  and  an  architecture  founded  on 
the  Norman  and  Saxon,  but  extremely  difl'erent  from  both, 
was  invented  by  English  artists.  It  surely  is  equally  just 
and  proper  to  distinguish  this  style  by  the  honourable  ap- 
pellation of  English  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  English 
antiquary  will  be  offended  at  the  substitution  of  an  accurate 
and  honourable  name  in  place  of  one  which  is  both  con- 
temptuous and  inappropriate." 

It  would  occupy  too  much  time  to  state  all  the  various  con- 
flicting opinions  as  to  the  origin  and  formation  of  the 
Gothic  style.  The  difficulties  attending  the  subject  have 
awakened  much  lealoua  research  and  controversy,  and 


have  been  the  means  of  exciting  a  desire  for  the  study  of 
Gothic  architecture,  and  a  popular  feeling  towards  it,  which 
have  proved  highly  beneficial.  One  of  the  most  probable 
conjectures  respecting  the  origin  of  the  pointed  arch,  is  that 
of  Milner,  who  supposes  the  idea  to  have  been  suggested  by 
the  intersection  of  circular  blank  arches  crossing  each 
other,  and  employed  for  decoration  on  the  faces  of  walls. 
But  the  mere  circumstance  of  doors  or  windows  being 
pointed  is  insufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  the  finished  style 
itself,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  researches  of  antiquarians 
will  not  throw  much  light  on  this  contested  subject.  The 
Italians  made  a  division  of  the  pointed  style,  in  accordance 
with  the  distinguishing  character  which  it  assumed  in 
different  countries ;  thus  they  called  the  style  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  north  of  Italy  the  Lombard  Gothic;  that  on 
the  north  of  the  Alps  they  called  German  Gothic;  and 
that  in  Spain,  and  other  countries,  they  called  Arabic,  or 
Moorish  Gothic.  In  England  the  different  features  of  the 
style  are  termed  Saxon  and  Norman  Gothic,  Full  or  Simple 
Gothic,  and  Florid  Gothic. 

Between  the  sixth  and  tenth  centuries  the  religious 
structures  of  Italy  were  probably  raised  on  the  plan  of  the 
ancient  basilicsD,  or  of  the  cathedral  at  Constantinople; 
but  after  the  tenth  century,  the  characters  of  the  eastern 
and  western  basilicse  seem  to  have  coalesced,  forming 
what  is  commonly  called  the  Lombard  Gothic;  a  style  of 
building  which  resembled  neither  the  Roman  basilica, 
nor  the  Greek  cross  and  cupola.  This  style  was  called  by 
the  French  the  Lombard,  as  indicating  the  place  in 
which  this  new  system  of  church-architecture  was  matured. 
In  England  it  received  the  name  of  the  Saxon,  but  with- 
out sufficient  authority;  since  the  rude  Saxons  imported 
into  Britain  no  style  of  building  peculiar  to  themselves. 
It  has  also  been  called  Norman,  because  the  style  was 
adopted  in  Normandy,  whence  it  was  more  immediately 
imported  into  Britain. 

In  preference,  therefore,  either  to  Norman  Gothic,  Saxon, 
or  Anglo-Saxon  Gothic  architecture,  we  shall  prefer  the 
term  Lombard  Gothic,  as  more  expressive  of  the  country 
and  people,  where  and  by  whom  those  peculiar  forms, 
borrowed  or  imitated,  were  combined,  and  first  extensively 
practised  and  extended  to  other  countries  of  Europe. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  the  Lombard  style,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  Grecian  style,  are  a  general  clumsiness 
and  want  of  proportion,  together  with  a  large  variety  of 
ornament  in  very  questionable  taste. 

The  form  of  the  Lombard  churches  is  that  of  a  Latin 
cross,  oblong,  with  a  semicircular  chancel :  consisting  within 
of  a  nave  and  two  aisles,  separated  by  arched  arcades,  and 
often  with  a  crypt  beneath :  support  is  given  by  means  of 
small  buttresses  placed  without  the  building.  The  semi- 
circular Roman  arch  is  almost  always  employed  in  these 
structures  in  the  doors  and  windows,  and  indeed  wherever 
an  arch  is  required.  Columns  too  are  made  to  occupy  the 
subordinate  place  of  piers  or  supports  to  arches,  thus  entirely 
changing  this  principal  feature  of  Grecian  architecture. 

The  most  remarkable  ornament  of  this  style  is  the  chevron 
or  zigzag  work,  occurring  in  singJe,  double,  triple,  and 
quadruple  rows,  and  of  various  dimensions,  between  the 
mouldings  of  doors  and  windows.  Then  come  the  festooned, 
the  crenelated,  and  the  billet  mouldings:  then  the  mould- 
ings severally  called  pine  cone,  the  simple  and  double 
astreated,  diamond,  platted,  the  beak,  and  the  cat-head. 

The  columns  are  of  various  forms  and  proportions, 
depending  upon  the  office  they  fill:  the  shaft  is  usually  of 
equal  diameter  throughout.  The  earliest  forms  were 
cylindrical,  with  a  rough  square  block  for  a  base :  afterwards 
multangular  shafts  were  formed ;  and  others  with  slender 
half  columns  round  a  thick  pillar.  The  shafts  are  some- 
times covered  with  spiral  or  zigzag  ornaments,  or  with 
rhomboidal  or  lozenge-shaped  panels  sunk  therein. 

The  capitals  too  are  very  various.  They  are  usually 
large,  square  stones;  either  plain  or  rudely  carved  with  gro- 
tesque figures  of  animals,  monsters,  and  human  beings  in  all 
sorts  of  attitudes.  Sometimes  they  resemble  baskets  or 
vases  with  volutes  or  scrolls  below  the  angles  of  the  abacus, 
the  dentil-bands,  headings,  and  foliage  of  Roman  capitals 
were  modified  and  copied  from  the  ruins  of  the  edifices  of 
that  nation. 

The  door-ways  and  windows  were  extremely  deep,  on 
account  of  the  thick  walls  of  these  edifices.  These  openings 
were  surmounted  with  semicircular  arches,  the  mouldings 
about  which  are  composed  of  reeds  and  channels  with  con- 
cave or  plane  faces  between  them.  The  concave  spaces 
are  either  unadorned,  or  have  at  intervals  roses  and  foliage. 
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and  grotesque  figures  of  animals  or  heads.  The  archivolts 
are  IVequently  covered  with  a  profusion  of  chevron-work,  and 
the  sotfits  of  the  arches  are  notched,  so  as  to  correspond 
therewith.  Tlie  windows  of  the  upper  story  were  sraaUer  than 
those  below,  and  germinated,  that  is,  two  small  ones  were 
included  within  a  large  one,  supported  by  plain  short  pillars. 
Triple  windows  were  also  introduced,  consisting  of  a  central 
window,  with  a  smaller  one  on  each  side.  We  notice  also  a 
series  of  false  windows  formed  by  intersecting  arches,  and 
employed  in  second  stories,  to  decorate  the  outer  walls. 

Corbels  were  in  general  use:  in  the  early  specimens  they 
were  very  clumsy,  and  projected  considerably  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  massive  flat  cornice:  their  ends  were  ornamented 
with  uncouth  figures;  but  afterwards  with  heads  only, 
when  they  supported  one,  two,  or  three  rows  of  arches. 
In  still  later  specimens  the  corbels  support  a  very  narrow 
cornice,  or  a  narrow  band  with  a  saw  edge  is  substituted  for 
them. 

The  Lombard  architects  also  constructed  bell-towers,  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  a  congregation  from  distant  points 
at  a  particular  hour;  and  in  order  that  the  sound  of  the 
bells  might  be  extensively  diffused,  and  not  impeded  by 
surrounding  objects,  the  bells  were  hung  in  the  uppermost 
part  of  the  tower  or  belfry.  At  first,  these  towers  were 
plain  square  buildings,  not  rising  above  the  roof  of  the 
church;  they  were  afterwards  increased  in  height,  and 
steeples  were  added.  As  the  use  of  bells  became  more 
general,  a  building  separate  from  the  church  was  erected  to 
contain  them  ;  because  neither  belfries  nor  baptistries  were 
considered  to  be  essential  parts  of  the  church.  At  a  still 
later  period,  these  belfries  were  added  to  the  general  struc- 
ture of  the  church,  the  appearance  of  which  was  thereby 
greatly  improved. 

Although  the  round,  or  Lombard,  style  of  architecture 
had  become  universally  adopted  throughout  the  countries 
which  acknowledged  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Latin  church, 
and  though  the  prevalence  of  its  forms  throughout  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  marked  as  it  were  the  bounds  of  papal 
authority,  yet  at  the  very  period  when  it  seemed  to  have 
secured  a  lengthened  duration,  it  was  suddenly  neglected 
for  a  new,  and  very  different  style  of  architecture. 

In  districts  where  the  requisite  materials  for  building 
were  scantily  supplied,   it  was   desirable,   nevertheless,  to 
build   churches  in   such  a   manner   as   that   they   should 
afford  room  for  the  accommodation  of  large  congregations — 
for  the  arrangement  of  processions — for  the  performance  of 
numerous  services  and  masses ;  and  that  they  should  stand 
pre-eminent  above  all  other  buildings,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  quantity  of  materials  employed  in  their  construc- 
tion would  be  the  smallest  possible.     It  was  also  necessary 
that  in  northern  countries,  such  a  form  of  building  should 
be  employed  as  would  combine,  with  great  extent  and  ele- 
vation, fne  advantage  of  surfaces  which  should  afford  little 
opportunity  for  the  accumulation  of  snow  on  the  roofs.  Thus, 
in  ages  when  the  arts  and  sciences  were  almost  confined  to 
the   religious  communities,  and  when  monks  were  them- 
selves the  chief  designers  of  sacred  edifices,  it   is  to  be 
supposed  that  fitness  for  the  purposes  of  religious  worship, 
and  adaptation  of  the  building  to  the  climate  in  which  it 
was  to  be  erected,  were  mainly  studied  by  them,  and  led  the 
way  for  many  of  the  new  and  peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
style  in  question.    In  all  previous  styles  of  architecture  the 
walls  were  employed  to  enclose  the  space  destined  for  use,  and 
to  support  the  roof  which  protected  it  above.  They  were  there- 
fore  made  of  such  an  extreme  thickness  and  size  as  to 
occupy  much  of  the  space  which  might  have  been  gained  in 
the  interior  of  the  buildmg,  as  wel^  as  to  consume  a  vast 
quantity  of  materials.    Where  insulated  pillars  were  added, 
they  only  shared  with  these  massive  walls  the  task  of  sup- 
porting the  covering  overhead;  and  as  the  arches  within 
were  siill  rounded  and  spreading,  they  could  be  covered  by 
roofs  of  only  moderate  pitch.     But,  in   the  new  method  of 
arrangement,   architects    no   longer   constructed    for    the 
general  support  of  the  roof  a  continued   mass  of  masonry, 
but  erected  pillars  at  certain   distances  from  each  other, 
which   might   leave   an   unobstructed   space   around    and 
between  them,  but  whose  position  should  be  so  regulated 
as  to  afford  sufficient  support  to  the  superincumbent  parts. 
Thus  was  formed  a  skeleton  of  long  thin  masses,  with  wide 
interstices  between  ;  and  these  forming  the  support  of  the  roof 
of  the  building,  to  the  relief  to  the  walls  and  arches,  nothing 
more  was  required  as  a  lateral  enciosure  than  a  mere  par- 
tition to  shield  the  edifice  from  the  intrusion  of  man  and  the 
effects  of  the  elements.     At  first,  the  arches  of  these  build- 
"  mgs  coniinuea  to  oe  made  semicircular ;  but  after  a  while, 
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in  order  perhaps  to  gain  additional  elevation,  and  means  of 
supporting  the  roof,  the  arches  and  ribs,  and  cross  springers 
over  them,  were  made  pointed.  But  while  the  rounded 
arches  of  the  Lombard  style  had  a  pressure  almost  entirely 
in  a  downward  direction,  and  required  only  a  shallow  but- 
tress, these  new  arches  and  ribs,  weighing  less  heavily  on 
the  piers  beneath  them,  but  imposing  an  oblique  pressure, 
which  had  a  tendency  to  drive  the  pillars  outwards,  de- 
manded a  counter  preSlhie  also  in  an  oblique  direction ;  and 
on  this  account  masses  of  masonry,  called  buttresses,  were 
added  to  the  perpendicular  pillars.  When  the  arch  was  of 
excessive  height,  the  buttresses  were  not  formed  of  solid 
bodies  of  masonry,  but  were  carried  out  in  the  shape  of 
an  arch  on  each  side,  and  became  what  are  called  arched  or 
flying  buttresses.  These  were  at  first  short,  and  closo  t.o  the 
body  of  the  building;  but  afterwards,  when  they  became  too 
wide  and  spreading  for  longer  concealment,  they  appeared 
on  the  outside  richly  adorned,  and  forming  one  of  the  pecu- 
liar characteristics  of  the  style.  It  was  found  that  a  vertical 
weight  on  that  part  of  an  arch  which  joins  the  pier  has  a 
tendency  to  counteract  the  outward  pressure  of  the  former 
on  the  latter;  and  additional  weights  were  therefore  added  to 
the  buttresses,  in  the  form  of  pinnacles,  marking  on  the 
outside  of  the  building  the  positions  of  the  different  rows  of 
pillars  within,  as  well  as  of  the  individual  pillars  which 
composed  them 

In  the  change  which  thus  took  place  in  the  character  of 
public  edifices,  it  became  necessary  to  dismiss  the  former 
accompaniment  of  the  arch,  the  noble  cupola.  The  spread 
of  the  cupola  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  charac- 
ter of  the  new  style  of  building,  which  indeed  was  not 
fitted  to  support  such  an  appendage ;  instead  therefore  of 
width,  the  height  of  the  edifice  was  the  most  remarkable 
feature  to  be  observed  ;  and  accordingly,  at  the  crossing  of 
the  nave  and  transepts,  a  tower  was  carried  up  into  a  square, 
with  a  steeple  which  diminished  in  circumference  as  it 
attained  a  height  equal  with  the  elevation  of  the  nave.  The 
system  introduced  into  the  body  of  the  churches  of  carry- 
ing everything  to  the  greatest  height,  and  giving  it  the 
utmost  sharpness,  was  also  observed  in  the  construction  of 
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steeples.  In  most  cases  the  spire  was  a  mere  addition  in 
woocl  or  stone,  and  had  no  direct  connexion  wuh  the  tower 
beneath;  but  in  some  of  the  edifices  of  Germany,  as  Ulm, 
Frankfort,  and  Vienna,  the  architects  seem  to  have  contem- 
plated from  the  beginning,  the  loftiness  of  the  summit,  and 
to  have  prepared  the  way  for  it  by  a  succession  of  arches 
erowinc  out  of  each  other,  and  recedmg  behind  each  other, 
with  a  gradual  decrease  in  size  to  the  very  top. 

As  the  walls  of  the  edifice  in  this  style  of  building  were 
only  required  as  screens,  and  not  as  supports,  the  spaces 
between  the  pillars  were  occupied  by  windows,  the  extreme 
outline  of  which  was  often  carried  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
pillars  and  arches,  between  which  they  were  placed.  This 
arrangement  had  the  effect  of  displaying  the  boldness  and 
lightness  of  the  structure;  and  in  order  that  the  windows 
might  the  more  fully  harmonize  with  the  pointed  arches  of 
the  building,  they  were  now  constructed  on  the  same  plan, 
and  their  arches  were  likewise  pointed.  Thus  the  pointed 
arch  became  universally  and  exclusively  adopted  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  new  style  of  architecture,  and  a  taste 
having  been  acquired  for  such  forms  of  building,  they  were 
copied  and  perpetuated  in  countries  were  utility  did  not 
demand  their  introduction ;  arches  were  multiplied,  and 
carried  into  minute  subdivisions,  intersecting  each  other  in 
all  directions,  while  the  building  was  likewise  adorned  with 
pinnacles,  spires,  tabernacle  work,  cusps,  corbels,  and  tra- 
cery, in  almost  endless  profusion.  From  the  universal 
shaping  of  every  part,  the  most  appropriate  term  for  this 
description  of  architecture  seems  to  be  indeed  the  pointed, 
and  no  appellation  could  be  formed  to  give  a  better  idea  of 
the  grand  general  characteristic  of  the  style.  In  the 
western  front  of  the  building  there  was  generally  one  large 
window  with  vertical  sides  and  a  pointed  arch.  All  the 
windows  were  divided  into  two  or  more  apertures,  or  lights, 
and  the  vertical  posts  which  formed  these  divisions  were 
termed  mullions.  These  frequently  branched  off  at  the  top, 
and  intersected  each  other;  and  when  the  height  of  the 
window  was  great,  there  were  likewise  horizontal  bars,  or 
mullions.  The  intersecting  mullions,  as  well  as  the  ribs  of 
the  groined  ceilings,  formed  what  was  called  tracery  work. 
The  ridges  of  spires  and  pinnacles,  as  well  as  the  pediments 
of  windows,  were  frequently  adorned  with  sculptured  leaves, 
placed  at  intervals  ;  and  these  from  their  curling  forms  were 
called  crockets.  The  summits  of  such  pediments  and  pin- 
nacles were  likewise  furnished  with  knots  of  foliage,  which 
were  termed  finials,  and  the  sculptured  canopies  which 
covered  tombs,  or  niches  for  statues,  either  on  the  exterior  or 
interior  of  the  building,  were  named  tabernacle  work.  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  windows  the  stone-work  is  frequently 
disposed  in  three  or  more  segments,  with  cusps,  or  points 
projecting  inward ;  and  these,  from  their  resemblance  to 
leaves,  have,  according  to  the  number  of  such  segments, 
the  names  of  trefoils,  quatrefoils,&,c. 

A  still  increasing  taste  for  Wlament  gradually  ap- 
peared: pillars,  at  first  distinct,  but  close  to  each  other, 
were  conglomerated  into  one  single  cohering  mass,  each 
pillar  being  more  slender  than  before,  and  each  branch- 
ing off  into  some  of  the  arches  or  ribs,  or  springers, 
which  gave  strength  to  the  building,  while  they  added 
to  its  apparent  lightness.  These  again  were  subdivided 
and  multiplied,  diverging,  converging,  and  intersecting 
each  other  for  the  sake  of  ornament,  till  they  formed 
all  that  complicated  tracery  and  arching  that  adorns  win- 
dows, screens,  balustrades,  buttresses,  &c.  The  supports  of 
the  building  being  lengthened  and  compressed,  every  portion 
of  solid  masonry  that  could  be  spared  being  entirely  re- 
moved, and  that  which  was  necessary  to  the  support  of  the 
fabric  being  ingeniously  perforated  and  ornamented,  or 
covered  with  a  veil  of  tracery  of  the  lightest  and  most 
elaborate  description  ;  all  concurred  to  strike  the  spectator 
with  astonishment,  and  to  excite  his  curiosity  as  to  the 
means  by  which  so  great  a  weight  could  be  sustained  by  such 
apparently  slender  support.  The  ornamental  details  were 
«omelimes  carried  to  absurdity;  for  instance,  where  the 
figures  of  saints  were  deemed  appropriate  ornaments,  they 
were  often  squeezed  into  the  confined  spaces  between  the 
shafts,  where  their  narrow  lank  figures  approximated  indeed 
to  the  pointed  style  of  the  edifice,  but  presented  a  most  un- 
natural representation  of  the  human  form.  It  was  likewise 
deemed  ornamental  to  deck  the  curve  of  an  arch  with  such 
figures,  and  no  objection  was  made  to  the  ridiculous  position 
in  which  they  were  placed,  one  above  another,  and  many  of 
them  necessarily  laid  on  their  sides. 

Another  ornament,  which  formed  a  considerable  feature 
of  th«  pointed  style,  was  armorial  bearings.    These  were 


derived  from  the  Crusades ;  and  the  successors  of  such  as 
gained  renown  in  the  holy  wars,  not  contented  with 
placing  the  shields  and  helmets  adorned  with  these 
insignia  in  their  halls  and  dwellings,  brought  them  to  the 
temple  of  the  god  of  peace,  where  they  were  hung  in  reality 
or  in  effigy  around  the  tombs  or  funeral  chapels  of  their 
deceased  relatives,  thus  telling  a  tale  of  feud  ;ind  warfare, 
in  a  spot  where  earthly  care  and  turmoil  should  be  no  more 
remembered. 

Many  buildings,  commenced  in  the  pointed  style,  could 
never  be  completed  on  their  original  plan ;  for  the  architects, 
in  a  desire  to  astound  the  vulgar,  by  the  height,  lightness, 
and  boldness  of  their  structures,  frequently  lost  sight  of  the 
degree  of  strength  necessary  for  their  support;  and  of 
those  which  were  completed  under  the  influence  of  such  a 
desire,  many  fell  to  pieces  almost  immediately.  It  must 
be  confessed  that,  beautiful  as  it  is,  Gothic  architecture  has 
not  within  it  so  permanent  a  degree  of  solidity,  as  that 
where  the  pressure  is  perpendicular,  instead  of  oblique ; 
or  where  the  arches  being  rounded  have  a  pressure  much 
less  oblique  than  in  the  pointed.  That  part  of  the  building 
in  which  the  service  was  performed  was  generally  built 
first;  and  thus  we  find  the  choir  to  have  been  in  several 
instances  the  only  part  completed. 

The  states  of  Lombardy,  and  other  neighbouring  repub- 
lics, being  early  remarkable  for  their  industry  and  public 
spirit,  soon  began  to  construct  fabrics  for  civil  purposes ; 
and  as  these  arose  during  the  reign  of  the  rounded  style  of 
architecture,  their  town-houses,  corporation-halls,  &c., 
exhibited  some  degree  of  elegance  in  that  style.  As  com- 
merce and  the  arts  extended  towards  the  north,  each  of  the 
rising  cities  began  to  take  pride  in  rearing,  in  addition  to 
cathedrals  and  churches,  magnificent  halls  for  the  meetings 
of  its  magistrates  and  merchants,  and  even  fine  houses 
for  the  dwellings  of  its  inhabitants.  In  Germatiy.  the  style 
is  pure  pointed :  in  Belgium,  a  sort  of  cinque-cento,  or 
transition  from  the  pointed  to  the  antique. 

Germany,  where  pointed  architecture  is  supposed  to  have 
been  first  produced,  is  also  the  country  where  the  finest 
buildings  of  that  style  have  been  erected,  and  where  the 
taste  for  it  has  been  of  the  greatest  duration.  France  seems 
next  to  have  received  the  knowledge  of  this  style,  and 
soonest  to  have  rivalled  her  neighbour  in  it ;  but  many  of 
the  plans  were  executed  only  in  part;  and  of  those  which 
were  the  most  beautifully  carried  into  effect,  the  ornamental 
parts  of  the  buildings  have  unfortunately  fallen  a  sacrifice 
to  iconoclastic*  zeal ;  while  many  of  the  edifices  themselves 
have  since  been  levelled  with  the  ground  by  the  revolu- 
tionists. England  seems  next  to  have  received  the  know- 
ledge of  Gothic  architecture,  but  the  buildings  were  mostly 
executed  in  a  plain  and  simple  manner.  The  cathedral  of 
Amiens,  was  begun  in  the  same  year  with  that  of  Salisbury 
(1220);  and  the  Sainte  Chapelle  at  Paris  was  consecrated 
only  twenty-eight  years  after:  the  comparison,  therefore,  of 
these  buildings  with  each  other,  will  show  that  England 
had  not  at  that  period  received  the  knowledge  of,  or 
possessing  the  knowledge  had  not  yet  acquired  the  taste 
for.  all  that  aerial  lightness,  and  that  luxuriance  of  orna- 
ment, which  are  so  remarkable  in  the  French  churches. 
The  zeal  for  pointed  architecture  however  was  fully  displayed 
in  this  country.  Many  of  our  churches  display  the  mixture 
of  the  Lombard  with  the  pointed  style;  the  buildings 
having  been  commenced  in  the  former,  and  finished  in  the 
latter.  Dunstable,  Canterbury,  Peterborough,  and  Ely 
exhibit  a  union  of  the  two  styles ;  while  Salisbury,  Wells, 
Exeter,  Litchfield,  York,  and  others  are  entirely  pointed. 
Our  cathedrals,  however,  cannot  be  compared  in  size  with 
those  on  the  continent ;  our  naves  and  choirs  are  inferior, 
and  with  the  exception  of  Henry  the  Sevenths  chapel  at 
Westminster,  St.  George's  chapel  at  Windsor,  and  one  or 
two  others,  we  have  no  religious  or  other  edifices,  which 
display  an  equal  richness  of  decoration  with  the  foreign 
buildings.  In  Italy,  the  pointed  style  is  found  everywhere 
engrafted  on  the  round;  or  where  the  building  itself  is  in 
the  latter  style,  the  bishops'  thrones,  the  altar,  canopies  &c., 
are  pointed  :  yet  it  never  gained  the  same  ascendency  in 
that  country,  which  it  did  further  to  the  north  ;  and  most, 
of  the  Italian  cathedrals  which  are  called  specimens  of  the 
pointed  style  are  deficient  in  its  essential  charhcteristics. 
During  the  prevalence  of  this  style,  no  peculiar  name  was 
given  to  it;  but,  afterwards,  when  it  was  suptrseilerl  by  ihe 
so-called  return  to  the  antique,  it  was  considered  as  barba- 
rous, and  stigmatized  by  the  name  of  Gothic. 

*  This  werd  is  compounded  from  the  Greek,  and  njeaus  t»»»o^e- 
brtaking. 
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8.      THE    CTNaUE-CENTO    STYLE. 

Wk  shall  now  proceed  to  speak  of  that  rapid  and  universal 
change .  which  caused  the  rejection  of  pointed  or  Gothic 
architecture,  and  the  adoption,  in  some  superficial  degree,  of 
the  styles  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  This  sudden 
desertion  of  all  that  had  been  the  most  admired,  and  the 
most  carefully  perfected,  has  been  assigned  by  some  to  the 
accidental  discovery  of  some  of  the  master-pieces  of  ancient 
literature,  which  had  long  lain  hidden  in  monastic  libraries, 
and  of  some  specimens  of  ancient  art,  rescued  from  beneath 
the  soil  of  Rome.  By  others  it  has  been  considered  as  the 
necessary  consequence  of  a  returning  taste  for  the  literature 
and  the  fine  arts  of  the  ancients.  It  has  been  likewise 
attributed  to  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks 
in  1453,  which  drove  many  Greeks  from  their  homes,  and 
by  their  means  introduced  into  the  Latin  empire  the  fond- 
ness for  ancient  architecture,  which  those  Greeks  are 
supposed  to  have  preserved.  The  most  reasonable  of  these 
suppositions  is  that  which  ascribes  the  change  to  a  revival 
of  industry,  trade,  and  public  spirit,  and  of  whatever  else 
might  lead  the  way,  as  in  ancient  Greece,  for  a  prevailing 
taste  for  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  The  spirit  of  liberty 
was  abroad  ;  men  were  beginning  to  throw  off  the  shackles 
which  had  bound  them  down  in  ignorance  and  inaction,  and 
a  knowledge  of  ancient  art  was  no  longer  confined  to  the 
dwellers  in  monasteries,  and  kept  a  secret  there.  As  the 
wealth  and  skill  of  the  laity  increased,  the  number  of 
important  fabrics,  unconnected  with  religion,  increased 
also:  and  as  the  church,  about  the  era  of  the  especial  pre- 
eminence of  the  pointed  style,  began  to  decline  in  power 
and  resources,  and  those  agents  of  the  Pope  and  of  the 
church,  whom  we  have  already  spoken  of,  the  masonic 
bodies,  were  either  expelled  or  withdrawn  from  most  of  the 
stations  they  formerly  occupied;  we  see  here  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  extensive  change  which  took  place  in  the 
feelings  and  tastes  of  people  in  general.  Nor  is  it  sur- 
prising that  a  reversion  should  take  place  to  those  ancient 
and  comparatively  simple  models  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
at  a  time  when  the  expulsion  of  the  free-masons,  who  had 
so  deeply  studied  the  pressure  and  counter-pressure  of  the 
most  complicated  arches,  left  the  less  skilful  architects 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  mysteries  of  the  pointed 
style.  But  as  this  attempt  at  a  resumption  of  ancient  style 
was  rather  the  effect  of  an  inability  on  the  part  of  the 
architects  to  continue  building  after  the  pointed  fashion 
than  owing  to  any  real  love  for  the  antique,  so  we  find  their 
works  to  have  been  of  an  inferior  description,  exhibiting  in 
one  edifice  a  collection  of  patterns  of  the  different  ancient 
orders,  instead  of  a  consistent  following  out  of  any  one  of 
them.  Those  buildings  which  retained  most  of  the  Lom- 
bard style,  and  thus  had  not  departed  so  widely  from  the 
Roman  character,  were  at  first  left  to  preserve  their  peculiar 
minuteness  of  general  proportion  and  other  characteristics, 
and  only  received  in  their  minor  details  an  appearance 
more  directly  assimilating  them  with  pagan  "Rome,  The 
excavations  of  ancient  baths,  and  other  structures,  had 
brought  to  light  those  sculptured  imitations  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life  which  had  formerly  taken  the  place  of  better 
ornaments;  and  these,  which  were  called  grotesques  from 
being  found  in  grottoes,  were  imitated  on  every  panel  and 
frieze  and  entablature,  while  richer  ornaments  were  added 
in  bronze,  porphyry,  &c.  Th-ise  ornaments  were  applied 
without  much  discrimination,  whatever  might  be  the 
character  or  purpose  of  the  building.  This  attempted 
imitation  of  the  antique  has  been  called,  from  the  era  in 
which  it  flourished  in  Italy,  the  cinquk-cknto  style. 
Among  the  most  celebrated  architects  in  this  style  may  be 
named  Brunelleschi,  the  first  restorer  of  it,  Bramante, 
Leon  Baptiftta  Alberti,  and  Pietio  Lombardo. 

The  abandonment  of  pointed  arches,  and  the  return  to 
the  ancient  orders  of  architecture,  begun  in  Italy,  soon 
crossed  the  Alps,  and  entered  successively  France,  Spain, 
Germany,  and  England.  In  the  last-mentioned  country, 
the  cinque-cento  style  did  not  develope  itself  till  a  century 
and  a  half  after  Brunelleschi  had  begun  ihe  restoration  of 
the  antique  in  Italy.  The  new  or  revived  style  was  at  first 
employed  only  in  the  members  and  details  of  the  edifice, 
while  the  old  was  retained  in  all  the  general  elements  of  the 
composition.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  custom  to 
connnit  the  design  and  construction  of  the  buildmgs  to 
na;ive  artists,  while  foreign  innovation  was  displayed  in  the 
mere  ornamental  details.  From  the  time  of  the  "lleibrma- 
tion,  a  method  of  building  had  been  gradually  adopted, 
which  is  usually  called  Tudor  Architecture,  or  Tudor  Gothic, 


and  which  has  been  styled  the  illegitimate  offspring  of  the 
Grecian  and  the  Gothic.  It  was  inferior  in  e!eg:iiicc  to  the 
one,  and  in  magnificence  to  the  other,  but  it  combined  a 
degree  of  security  with  domestic  comfurt,  peculiarly  suitable 
to  those  times.  Of  the  generally  picturesque  effect  of  this 
style,  notwithstanding  its  wildness  and  oddity,  a  rnode-rn 
writer  of  acknowledged  taste  thus  speaks: — "The  baron's 
picturesque  hall  seemed  the  offspring  of  the  soil,  and  in 
harmoriy  with  the  accompaniments.  The  hill,  the  river, 
the  groves,  the  rocks,  and  the  residence,  seemed  all  to 
have  risen  into  existence  at  once.  Tower  was  heaped  upon 
tower;  there  was  a  wilderness  of  pinnacles  and  crow- 
stepped  peaks;  jealous  windows  barred  and  double- 
barred  with  iron  ;  passages  which  led  to  nothing ;  ridges 
of  roofs  as  sharp  as  knives,  on  which  no  snow  could  lie  ;  pro- 
jection overlooking  projection,  to  throw  the  rain  from  the 
face  of  the  wall  and  casements  at  the  very  summit  of  the 
edifice."  But  this,  as  well  as  the  purer  Gothic,  was  now  to 
give  way  for  the  introduction  of  the  Cinque-cento  or  Italian 
style.  The  first  examples  of  this  style  in  England  were 
shown  at  Oxford,  in  the  five  orders  piled  one  above 
another  in  the  front  of  the  public  schools,  and  in  the  monu- 
ments of  Elizabeth,  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  in  Westmin- 
ster abbey;  all  very  inferior  to  the  works  of  that  style  in 
Italy,  Inigo  Jones  was  the  first  in  England  who  gave  an 
example  of  a  single  colossal  order,  and  this  was  in  the 
church  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden;  while  Michael 
Angelo  was  the  first  who  had,  long  previously  to  this, 
resumed  the  colossal  style  in  Italy. 

Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who  is  said  to  have  been  inferior 
to  Inigo  Jones  in  invention,  but  greatly  his  superior  in  the 
perfect  unity  and  elegance  of  his  designs,  had  the  best 
possible  opportunity  of  exercising  his  talent  at  the  restora- 
tion of  Charles  the  Second,  and  at  a  period  when  the 
metropolis  had  been  cleared  of  its  crowded  buildings  by  the 
destructive  fire  of  1666.  The  noble  and  magnificent 
cathedral  of  St.  Paul  stands  as  the  memorial  of  his  great- 
ness, and  as  an  instance  of  the  consistent  application  of  the 
style  we  are  now  considering.  During  the  reigns  of  Chailes 
the  Second,  of  William  and  Mary,  of  Anne,  (Wrens  con- 
stant friend  and  patroness,)  and  the  commencement  of 
the  reign  of  George  the  First,  he  carried  on  this  great 
work  and  was  enabled  to  finish  it  according  to  the  model 
he  had  commenced  with,  though  not  without  much  inter- 
ruption and  interference  on  the  part  of  those  who  were 
little  qualified  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  his  work.  As  a 
reward  for  these  persevering  exertions,  and  for  the  disin- 
interested  spirit  which  actuated  him  throughout,  he  was 
dismissed  from  his  office  of  surveyor-general  to  the  royal 
buildings,  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  forty- 
ninth  of  his  holding  the  appointment,  and  a  young 
architect  of  little  skill  or  talent,  named  Benson,  was 
appointed  in  his  room.  "The  length  of  his  life, "  says 
Walpole,  "enriched  the  reign  of  several  princes,  and  dis- 
graced the  last  of  them."  Of  that  grand  monument  of  his 
fame,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  there  is  already  some  account 
in  a  former  volume  of  this  work*,  illustrated  by  a  view  of 
the  west  front  of  the  edifice.  We  subjoin  a  view  of  the 
cathedral  in  its  northern  aspect,  with  Cunningham's 
remarks,  who  places  this  building  first  in  outward  mujesty, 
and  .second  in  internal  grandeur,  amongst  the  churches  of 
Christendom.  "Buried  amidst  a  thick  piled  city — hampered 
as  its  architect  had  felt  himself  in  planning  the  western 
front  to  suit  that  narrow  aperture  called  Ludgate  Hul — 
composed  as  it  is  of  free-stone,  and  not  of  niaible,  and 
stained  with  all  impurities  of  sea-coal  smuUe — St.  haul's 
never  fails  to  fill  the  mind  of  the  commonest  hebolder  with 
admiration  at  its  exquisite  unity,  and  varied  and  bouiuiless 
magnificence.  To  construct  a  small  work,  pleasing  at  once 
from  its  beauty  and  neatness,  is  something:  but  to  conceive 
and  unite  the  many  distant  and  distinct  parts  of  such  an 
immense  pile  as  this  into  one  complete  whole,  tying  theai 
together  with  that  magic  band  which  is  at  once  their 
ornament  and  security,  like  the  sculptured  key-stone  of  a 
triumphal  arch,  requires  a  master  spirit. 

"Foreign  censure,  as  well  as  native  praise,  has  been 
exhausted  on  St.  Paul's  ;  and  above  all,  the  Abbe  May 
has  distinguished  himself  by  his  abuse  of  the  masterpiece 
of  W^ren.  His  fastidious  severity  might  easily  be  siliown 
by  precedents  which  all  bow  to,  by  reference  to  geometrical 
rules  of  construction  which  must  be  obeyed,  and  by  the 
difficulties  which  the  stone  presented  to  be  frivolous  or 
unfounded.     The  coupled  columns  of  the  grand  portico,  in 

*  Saturday  Magaxine,  Vol,  IX.,  p.  73^ 
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particular,  have  been  censured,  both  by  the  Abbe  and  one 
of  our  own  critics,  according  to  whom  the  Corinthian 
capitals,  sitting  in  pairs,  injure  and  obscure  each  other, 
and,  when  viewed  obliquely,  seem  in  confusion  from  the 
mixture  of  profiles.  If  we  judge  by  bits  there  will  be  room 
enough  for  such  criticism  in  any  human  work,  but  it  is  the 
general  result  we  must  look  to,  for  to  that  the  great  artist 
lent  all  his  thoughts.  If  we  take  this  portico  as  a  detached 
work  of  art,  the  eye  will  require  all  parts  to  be  seen,  and 
will  consider  the  coupled  columns  as  contrary  to  the  strict 
rules  of  the  profession,  since  they  obscure  at  least  one  side 
of  the  capital;  but  look  at  the  portico  in  its  place,  as  forming 
a  small  portion  of  a  majestic  pile,  in  which  there  are  many 
porticos,  straight  and  circular,  and  we  see  at  once  that  it 
has  been  devised  with  a  view  to  the  general  effect,  and 
could  not  well  be  otherwise  than  it  is  without  positive 
injury.  Single  columns,  I  am  convinced,  would  seem 
weak  and  unequal  to  the  task  these  have  to  perform. 
The  tradition  of  Portland  states  that  stones  could  not  be 
shipped  large  enough  for  the  frieze  of  a  portico  with  single 
columns,  while  another  story  points  to  the  desire  of  the 
clergy  to  have  a  column  for  each  apostle  within  a  space 
which  could  not  contain  the  number  without  having  them 
coupled.  The  recessed  portico  of  the  second  story  is  a 
portico  for  doves  and  angels,  for  no  earthly  being  without 
wings  can  approach  it;  but  this  criticism  affects  nearly  all 
the  architecture  of  modern  times,  and  the  error,  if  such  it 
be,  must  be  ascribed  partly  to  the  object  in  view  and  partly 
to  the  nature  of  the  materials.  The  perpendicular  portion 
of  the  dome,  which  rises  over  roof  and  tower,  and  can  be  seen 
as  far  as  Windsor  one  way  and  the  sea  another,  has  been 
more  justly  complained  of  as  much  too  plain:  it  is  deficient 
in  light  and  shade.  As  Wren  has  borrowed  not  very  spar- 
ingly from  the  designs  of  Inigo  Jones,  he  might  have 
formed  a  dome  of  a  richer  pattern.  I  am  afraid  to  mention 
what  I  suspect  to  be  true,  that  he  was  alarmed  at  adding 
abutments  to  the  dome,  lest  the  increase  of  weight  might 
be  injurious;  yet,  to  secure  it,  he  cut  a  deep  groove  or 
channel  in  the  stone  all  round,  and  laid  in  this  a  double 
band  or  chain  of  massy  iron,  strongly  linked  together  at 
every  ten  feet,  and  run  flush  with  lead  and  hammered 
smooth  and  fair.  This,  though  perfectly  solid  and  firm,  and 
employed  in  Salisbury  steeple  and  St.  Peter's  dome,  is 
upon  his  own  principles  a  defect  in  the  construction.  The 
entire  structure  may  be  accused  of  want  of  massiveness, 
and  of  that  severe  dignity  which  prevails  in  so  many  of  the 
classic  fabrics.  It  is  an  union  of  small  parts,  and  relies  more 
upon  its  geometrical  combinations  for  keeping  it  together 


than  on  the  solid  strength  of  its  masonry,  and  the  gravity 
of  its  materials.  The  chief  fault,  however,  is  an  invisible 
one.  Though  the  stones  are  hewn  with  the  greatest  nicety, 
and  the  masonry  seems  all  firm  and  compact,  yet  the 
mortar  which  should  unite  the  whole  into  one  solid  mass, 
is  in  many  places  decayed,  and  become  as  dust.  This  is 
the  case  even  with  some  of  those  massive  piers  against 
which  the  public  monuments  are  erected.  When  the  outer 
line  of  stone  is  cut  through,  the  mortar  comes  gushing 
out  in  dust  at  the  aperture.  The  sand  is  sharp  and  good, 
but  the  lime,  like  too  much  of  the  lime  used  in  London, 
has  been  deficient  in  strength." 

Since  the  time  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  the  Cinque-cento 
style  has  been  applied  with  more  or  less  taste  to  the  different 
public  and  private  edifices  of  this  country.  For  so  much 
are  the  refinements  of  civilized  life  extended  amongst  us, 
that  men  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  the  view  of  beauty 
and  magnificence  in  edifices  set  apart  for  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  purposes,  or  to  admire  at  a  distance  the  splendour  of 
palatial  edifices,  but  are  emulous  of  transferring  to  their 
own  habitations  that  harmony  of  construction  and  elegance 
of  decoration  which  are  so  productive  of  pleasure  and  plea- 
surable emotions.  Thus,  the  aid  of  architecture  is  sought 
everywhere,  and,  in  many  cases  unfortunately,  without  a 
true  perception  of  those  principles  which  constitute  its  chief 
value.  Thus  the  Grecian,  Roman,  and  Gothic  styles, 
are  made  use  of,  or  even  blended,  without  taste  or  discrimi- 
nation, and  it  will  be  difBcult  at  some  future  period  to 
designate  intelligibly  the  architecture  of  the  present  time. 
"  Were  architecture,  as  a  fine  art,"  (says  Elmes,)  "equally 
well  understood  by  the  nobility  and  gentry,  by  the  literary 
and  scientific  world,  and  by  the  more  opulent  of  the 
middle  classes  of  England,  as  it  was  by  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  the  Italian  States,  and  the  opulent  merchants  of 
Florence,  and  other  commercial  cities  of  modern  Italy,  a 
pure  and  classical  style  of  architecture,  and  a  refined  taste 
in  all  our  arts  and  manufactures,  would  equally  predomi- 
nate, and  equally  embellish  the  palaces,  the  streets,  the 
villas,  and  the  mansions  of  England,  as  they  did  the  palaces, 
the  piazzas,  and  the  villas  of  Italy." 

Having  now  bestowed  some  attention  on  the  houses  of 
rude  nations,  and  having  sketched  the  prominent  features 
of  architecture,  the  reader  will  be  prepared  to  accompany 
us  in  a  tour  over  the  civilized  world,  in  order  to  bestow  a 
few  hasty  glances  on  those  dwellings  which  have  had  the 
benefit  of  science,  art,  and  industry  in  their  construction, 
modified  however  by  the  climate  and  by  the  manners  and 
customs  of  their  inhabitants. 
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